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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  last  ten  to  twenty  years  there  has  been  increased  pub- 


lic and  professional  concern  regarding  the  quality  of  work  life  and 
the  consequences  of  job  design  for  the  individual,  the  organization 
and  society  in  general.  This  concern  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
massive  outpouring  of  theoretical  and  action  research  designed  to 
attack  the  problem. J An  ever  increasing  voluminous  body  of  literature 
has  been  produced  by  these  concerns  and  is  scattered  in  a variety 
of  references  and  sources:  technical  journals,  government  documents 

and  reports,  unpublished  reports,  symposium  proceedings,  newspapers 
and  magazines.  A number  of  different  disciplines  have  been  engaged 
in  both  research  and  professional  applications.  These  include 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Engineering,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Business  and  Management.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  large  number 
of  diverse  concepts,  theories,  operational  definitions  and  measuring 
instruments  which  have  been  applied  to  the  same  set  of  problems.  A 
need  was  seen  to  attempt  to  draw  together  some  of  the  literature  in 
one  place  to  provide  an  index  for  practitioners  and  researchers  from 
a number  of  disciplines  and  a variety  of  academic  and  professional 
settings.  This  review  and  annotated  bibliography  attempts  to  fill 
this  need  and  reflects  this  diversity  which  characterizes  the  field. 

Historical  Perspective 

At  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  era,  attention  was  focused 
on  working  conditions  in  terms  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
worker.  As  these  physical  conditions  of  work  improved,  concern 
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developed  regarding  the  attitudes  of  workers  toward  their  jobs.  In 
the  1930's,  a reaction  against  mass  production  and  principles  of 
scientific  management  began  to  form.  The  assembly  line  technology, 
in  which  man  had  lost  control  over  his  work,  the  method  and  the  pace 
of  work,  were  contrasted  with  the  idealized  model  of  the  craftsman 
who  controlled  his  own  work  and  could  take  pride  in  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  Charlie  Chaplin's  vivid  portrayal  of  the  pathetic  and 
harassed  assembly  line  worker  in  "Modern  Times"  was  an  artistic 
expression  of  these  problems.  Social  critics  concluded  that  a man's 
work  should  be  meaningful  and  a source  of  satisfaction.  These  issues 
led  to  literally  thousands  of  job  satisfaction  surveys  (Bass  & 

Barrett,  1972) . An  early  example  of  this  kind  of  survey  is  repre- 
sented by  the  work  of  Kornhauser  and  Sharp  (1932). 

In  the  effort  to  increase  production  for  the  war,  these  issues 
were  temporarily  laid  aside  and  did  not  emerge  again  until  the  1950 's. 
At  that  time  a number  of  researchers  concluded  that  automation  and 
specialization  had  created  a dire  situation  for  the  industrial 
worker.  Mass  production  and  assembly  line  technology  had  so  frag- 
mented and  specialized  the  task  that  the  worker  was  bored  by  the 
monotony  and  repetitiveness  of  his  work.  The  consequence  of  this 
boredom  was  an  attitude  of  pervasive  worker  discontent  resulting  in 
problems  of  increased  absenteeism,  high  labor  turnover,  restriction 
of  production  and  decreased  quality. 

Roy  (1951-1952) , using  a participant-observer  technique,  examined 
the  productive  behavior  of  industrial  workers  and  found  that  groups 
of  workers  were  engaged  *n  a variety  of  techniques  to  restrict 
production  day  in  and  day  out.  Whyte’s  (1955)  study  of  "quota 
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restricters"  related  restriction  of  production  to  cultural  and 
group  variables  in  that  urban  workers  restricted  production  while 
rural  workers  did  not.  Walker  and  Guest's  (1952)  classic  study  of 
men  on  the  assembly  line  clarified  the  problems  of  the  auto  worker 
in  the  automated  factory.  The  study  consisted  of  interview  data 
from  180  auto  production  workers  selected  from  a total  work  force 
of  1068.  The  average  age  of  the  sample  was  27,  and  49%  were  high 
school  graduates.  In  looking  at  the  previous  job  experience  of  the 
sample,  about  75%  had  worked  at  manual  jobs  before  working  at  the 
auto  factory;  87%  of  the  men  had  come  from  jobs  where  the  work  pace 
was  self-determined;  72%  had  held  jobs  which  were  not  repetitive; 

69%  had  jobs  which  required  more  skill  and  63%  held  jobs  in  which 
they  had  some  degree  of  freedom  in  determining  the  job  method  as  well 
as  the  tools  and  materials  to  be  used.  In  contrast  to  their  previous 
job,  their  current  jobs  on  the  auto  assembly  line  could  be  described 
by  the  following  characteristics:  mechanical  pacing  of  work, 

repetitiveness,  minimum  skill  requirements,  predetermination  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  techniques,  minute  subdivision  of  product  worked 
on  and  surface  mental  attention  (Walker  & Guest,  1952,  page  12). 

Walker  and  Guest  concluded  that  absenteeism  and  turnover  were 
higher  for  jobs  where  mass  production  characteristics  were  more 
pronounced.  Union  membership  was  found  to  be  based  not  only  on 
economic  considerations  but  on  psychological  factors  as  a defense 
against  boredom  and  the  impersonality  of  management.  Production  line 
jobs  varied  in  complexity;  and  as  a general  rule  as  the  number  of 
operations  a worker  performed  increased,  the  variety  of  job  contact 
increased.  The  most  disliked  features  of  assembly  line  jobs  were 
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the  mechanical  pacing,  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  job,  and  the 
low  skill  level  required.  In  comparing  their  present  auto  jobs 
with  their  previous  work,  the  workers  liked  the  pay  and  security 
of  their  present  work  but  disliked  the  job  content.  Over  80%  of 
the  workers  obtained  jobs  on  the  auto  assembly  line  for  economic 
reasons. 

The  social  relationships  between  workers  in  an  assembly  plant 
were  found  to  be  affected  by  technological  and  plant  layout  features. 
Walker  and  Guest  concluded  that  the  auto  assembly  line  limited  social 
interaction  among  workers  to  a loose  work  group  whose  members  were 
related  by  spatial  proximity  and  not  by  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
work  process.  The  line  also  created  a few  isolates  who  enjoyed  no 
interaction.  Noise,  speed  of  the  line  and  the  amount  of  physical 
energy  and  attention  required  limited  social  interaction.  These 
problems  also  contributed  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

Other  field  and  interview  studies  in  the  1950's  concluded  that 
mass  production  technology  had  created  problems  for  the  worker. 

Walker  and  Marriott  (1951)  reported  in  an  interview  study  of  976 
men  from  three  large  factories  that  more  than  a third  of  the  workers 
complained  of  boredom  on  the  job.  Boredom  was  found  to  be  more 
pervasive  if  the  men  had  previously  held  a skilled  job.  Guest  (1955), 
in  a study  of  18  men  who  quit  their  assembly  line  jobs  after  12-15 
years  on  the  job,  concluded  that  even  after  years  of  experience, 
men  never  adapted  to  highly  rationalized,  mechanically  paced  work. 

Of  the  18  men  who  quit  their  assembly  line  jobs,  only  three  men  went 
back  into  factory  work  but  not  to  jobs  of  a repetitive  conveyor  type. 
Other  researchers  concluded  that  mass  production  technology  had 
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stripped  work  of  its  meaning  and  disturbed  required  social  inter- 
action among  workers  (Guest,  1955;  Faunce,  1958b;  & Turner,  1955). 

Job  simplification  was  also  viewed  as  the  cause  of  poor  mental  health 
of  the  worker  (Kornhauser,  1965) . 

Current  Conditions 

In  the  1960's  and  1970's,  the  popular  press  and  the  media 
focused  on  a new  national  illness  - "the  blue  collar  blues"  or  the 
"Lordstown  Syndrome."  According  to  these  sources,  most  American 
workers  are  bored,  frustrated,  and  rebellious;  frequently  they  are 
drunk  on  the  job  or  "stoned"  on  drugs.  Absenteeism  and  turnover  are 
reported  to  be  running  at  all-time  high  rates,  and  productivity  is 
at  its  lowest  rate  (Business  Week,  1972b;  Faltermayer,  1974;  Gooding, 
1970;  Life  Magazine,  1972;  McKenna,  1972;  Norcross,  1974a,  1974b; 
Newsweek,  1968,  1973;  Northrup,  1974;  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
1972;  and  Vinocur,  1972). 

In  1971,  a ten  member  task  force  was  appointed  by  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
broad  study  of  the  quality  of  work  life.  In  1973  their  report  was 
published  and  concluded  that  although  the  work  ethic  is  alive,  a 
large  number  of  American  workers  at  all  occupational  levels  are 
pervasively  dissatisfied  with  work.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the 
principle  sources  of  discontent  are  work  specialization  and  diminished 
work  autonomy.  The  behavioral  results  are  decreased  productivity 
and  quality,  increased  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism,  and  a number 
of  work  related  physical  and  mental  problems  of  workers.  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1973). 
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Sheppard  and  Herrick  (1972)  , in  a book  entitled  Where  Have  All 
the  Robots  Gone?;  Worker  Dissatisfaction  in  the  70 's,  reported  the 
results  of  interview  data  from  approximately  400  male  blue-collar 
workers  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  and  a national  sample  of  1533 
employed  workers.  The  authors  concluded  from  their  interview  results 
that  dissatisfaction  with  job  content  and  the  work  itself  were  wide- 
spread, encompassing  up  to  30%  of  the  work  force.  These  attitudes 
of  dissatisfaction  were  most  prevalent  among  young  workers  with  some 
college,  black  workers,  and  females  under  age  30.  Workers  who  rated 
their  jobs  high  in  variety,  autonomy,  and/or  responsibility  were 
much  more  frequently  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Sheppard  and  Herrick 
warn  that  this  widespread  dissatisfaction  can  lead  to  socially, 
economically,  and  politically  destructive  behavior. 

Survey  results  from  other  investigators  produce  conflicting 
results  depending  upon  the  demographic  characteristic  of  the  sample 
and  the  nature  and  phrasing  of  the  survey  questions.  The  assumption 
of  pervasive  worker  discontent  has  been  challenged  by  some.  For 
example.  Wool  (1973)  reported  that  only  20%  of  the  work  force  is 
dissatisfied  and  that  the  quality  of  work  life  movement  must  take 
into  consideration  economic  security,  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
broader  economic  and  social  issues.  Kaplan  (1973)  reported  that 
according  to  Gallup  Polls,  job  satisfaction  actually  increased  over 
the  last  two  decades;  and  that  while  there  are  pockets  of  dissatis- 
faction and  alienation  among  segments  of  the  labor  force,  the  majority 

of  workers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work.  Others  point  out 
that  job  enrichment  and  work  restructuring  programs  have  been  success- 
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fully  applied  in  countries  with  a tight  labor  market  and  that  re- 
searchers and  practitioners  have  failed  to  consider  broader  economic 
conditions  and  individual  differences  among  workers. 

A recent  and  comprehensive  review  of  national  surveys  of 
American  workers  was  completed  by  Quinn,  Staines,  and  McCullough 
in  1974.  They  reviewed  seven  national  surveys  of  workers  conducted 
since  1958  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  and  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  California.  They 
also  supplemented  their  data  with  information  from  eight  National 
Gallup  Polls.  The  results  of  this  extensive  review  indicate  the 
following:  there  is  no  evidence  of  a widespread  decline  in  overall 

job  satisfaction  from  1958-1973  (about  15%  of  workers  are  dissatis- 
fied); job  satisfaction  is  lower  among  blacks,  younger  workers, 
operators,  laborers,  service  and  clerical  workers,  women  with  young 
children,  workers  with  some  college  but  no  degrees;  most  workers 
rated  having  the  resources  to  perform  their  jobs  well  and  challenging 
jobs  as  more  important  than  financial  reward;  blue-collar  workers 
rated  pay  higher  than  job  challenge;  women  workers  were  more  con- 
cerned with  comfort  factors  than  men;  job  satisfaction  has  not  been 
directly  linked  to  productivity,  but  it  has  been  related  to  absen- 
teeism, alcohol,  drug  abuse,  sabotage  and  theft;  most  recent  experi- 
ments in  job  redesign  have  been  conducted  too  unscientifically  to 
permit  any  reliable  estimation  of  their  success.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a nationwide  trend  of  increasing 
job  dissatisfaction  there  is  evidence  that  points  to  a number  of 
job  related  problems  in  American  society. 
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Two  national  surveys  (1969-1970  and  1972-1973)  of  working 
conditions  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan  give  detailed  information  regarding  the  importance  of 
various  job  facets  to  workers  and  the  worker's  perception  of  the 
degree  of  variety,  autonomy,  repetition,  skill  required,  and  other 
attributes  contained  in  his  job  (Quinn  & Shepard,  1974).  A cluster 
analysis  defined  the  following  six  dimensions  of  job  satisfaction: 
comfort,  challenge,  financial  rewards,  promotions,  relations  with 
co-workers  and  resource  adequacy.  The  survey  concluded,  in  comparing 
working  conditions  between  1969  and  1973,  that  things  were  not  getting 
any  wors^  but  the  questions  remained  as  to  why  they  were  not  getting 
better. 

The  few  bright  spots  that  emerge  in  comparisons  of 
the  1969  and  1973  data  are  mainly  confined  to  financial 
matters.  At  the  same  time  increasing  numbers  of  workers 
are  becoming  locked  into  their  jobs,  however  good  or  bad 
these  jobs  may  be.  Moreover,  most  of  the  major  experi- 
ments and  reforms  undertaken  during  these  three  years 
have  had  little  aggregate  impact  on  the  work  force  at 
large.  While  the  women's  movement  may  have  helped  make 
women  more  conscious  of  sex  discrimination,  wage 
inequities  between  men  and  women  remain  unchanged. 

Experiments  with  working  hours,  job  enlargement  and 
job  enrichment  have  been  frequent  and  certainly  well 
publicized.  The  data  indicate  that  they  have  made  no 
appreciable  impact  on  national  statistics. 

Knowledge  that  the  sky  is  not  really  falling  should  not 
heed  complacency.  More  sobering  is  the  question  of  why 
the  sky  is  not  any  higher  than  it  used  to  be  (pages  261- 
262)  . 

Other  large  scale  surveys  are  summarized  in  Table  1 Survey 
Studies:  Job  Attitudes  and  Job  Design,  page  103  of  this  report. 

Job  Design  Efforts 

Job  design  to  enrich  and  enlarge  jobs  has  been  advocated  as  the 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  modern  worker.  The  term  job  enlargement 
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I was  first  used  by  Charles  R.  Walker  in  1947.  One  of  the  earliest 

published  accounts  of  a major  corporation  utilizing  job  enlargement 
was  IBM  in  1943-1944  (Gifford,  1972). 

Job  enrichment  and  enlargement  are  diffuse  concepts  which  have 
been  broadly  interpreted  to  include  a variety  of  industrial  and  man- 
agement programs:  participative  management,  decentralization, 

democratic  leadership,  management  by  objective,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal job  loading,  autonomous  work  groups,  and  reduction  of  super- 
vision. 

A number  of  job  enrichment  projects  have  been  conducted  since 
the  early  IBM  studies  in  1943-1944.  These  field  and  case  studies 
are  impressive  in  the  number  of  attempts  by  industry  to  enrich  jobs. 
However,  many  of  these  studies  have  not  used  acceptable  methodology, 
control  groups,  or  statistical  analysis.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
limitations,  the  job  enrichment  movement  in  industry  represents  a 
twenty  to  thirty  year  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  life 
in  order  to  achieve  desired  organizational  goals.  Many  major  corpor- 
ations have  been  involved  including  AT  & T,  IBM,  Texas  Instrument, 
Imperial  Chemical,  General  Foods,  Travelers  Insurance,  General 
Electric,  and  Detroit  Edison. 

Job  enrichment  programs  have  involved  a variety  of  workers  at 
all  job  levels  ranging  from  janitors  to  research  scientists.  The 
changes  have  been  diverse  and  have  included:  the  establishment  of 

autonomous  work  groups,  redesign  of  assembly  and  clerical  jobs  to 
include  a complete  module  of  work  and  the  combination  of  set  up, 
production,  quality  control,  and  maintenance  functions.  The  results 
of  job  enrichment  projects  usually  indicate  improved  quality  and  in- 
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creased  worker  satisfaction  and  in  some  cases  increased  productivity. 
Recently  a few  job  enrichment  failures  have  been  reported  in  the 
literature  (Frank  & Hackman,  1975).  In  addition,  pilot  job  design 
projects  of  the  1960's  have  not  diffused  or  been  adopted  throughout 
eight  major  organizations  (Walton,  1975). 

The  evidence  indicates  that  these  projects  have  not  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  work  force  and  have  lacked  the  experimental 
rigor  to  make  a scientific  contribution. 

Quality  of  Work  Life 

The  early  job  enrichment  movement  of  the  1950 's  and  1960 's  led 
in  the  1970's  to  a broadly  based  movement  that  questioned  the  basic 
rationalization  of  the  industrial  era  that  a dehumanized  work  life 
was  the  inevitable  cost  and  consequence  of  acquiring  material  re- 
wards and  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  living  achieved  by 
western  industrialized  nations.  This  movement  has  been  labeled  the 
"quality  of  working  life"  and  has  evolved  from  a number  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  issues.  Davis,  Cherns  and  Associates  (1975a) 
enumerate  five  salient  issues  of  the  1970 's  which  concern  the  quality 
of  work  life  movement.  The  first  issue  is  the  growing  number  of 
individuals  who  will  not  accept  alienation  or  dehumanized  work  as 
a consequence  of  a productive  society.  Second,  industrial  culture 
and  negativism  is  spreading  to  the  service  sector  encroaching  on 
personal  services  and  professional  jobs  with  negative  consequences 
for  workers  as  well  as  clients.  In  addition  almost  60%  of  the  U.  S. 
work  force  is  now  in  the  service  sector.  The  other  issues  involve 
the  availability  of  jobs,  development  of  flexible  people  and  organi- 
zations to  adapt  to  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  providing  means 


for  the  disadvantaged  and  powerless  to  both  enter  and  progress  in 
the  main  stream  of  the  economy  and  society.  The  basic  job  design 
question  is  how  can  work  be  humanized  and  what  constitutes  "quality?" 

Four  basic  principles  are  seen  as  underlining  the  humanization 
of  work  (Davis,  Cherns,  & Associates,  1975a).  The  first  is  the 
principle  of  security  which  implies  the  worker's  need  to  be  free 
from  fear  and  anxiety  concerning  health,  safety,  income  and  future 
employment.  The  second  principle  of  equity  involves  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  worker  for  his  contribution  to  the  value  of  a 
service  or  a product.  This  principle  according  to  some  would  involve 
profit  sharing.  To  others  it  would  involve  differential  reward  to 
individual  workers  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know  and  what  they  can 
do  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  specific  job  title  or  level, 
or  job  classification.  The  third  principle  of  individuation  assumes 
that  work  should  provide  the  mechanism  for  individuals  to  develop, 
learn,  and  use  their  unique  abilities.  Individuation  involves  a 
rekindling  of  the  earlier  craftsmanship  concept  in  which  a worker 
had  maximum  autonomy.  The  fourth  principle  of  democracy  involves 
replacing  authoritarian-hierarchical  control  with  cooperative  self- 
managed  groups.  Where  supervisors  are  necessary  it  is  suggested 
that  they  be  elected  by  the  group. 

These  four  principles  on  the  surface  read  as  deceptively  sim- 
ple prescriptions  for  curing  the  ills  of  the  work  place.  Implemen- 
tation seems  to  be  the  problenv  and  some  would  argue  that  the  four 
principles  would  in  practice  contradict  one  another  (e.g.,  equity 
and  democracy) . 
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Cherns  (1975)  reviews  criticisms  and  basic  assumptions  of  the 
quality  of  working  life  movement  which  include  the  existence  of  a 
social-technical  system  and  the  assumption  that  workers  have  needs 
which  must  be  satisfied  in  their  work.  Associated  with  these 
assumptions  are  certain  values  of  autonomy,  high  skill  level,  learn- 
ing and  a high  degree  of  self-investment  in  work  which  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  self-actualization.  Cherns,  in  considering 
the  quality  of  work  life  from  a cross  cultural  view,  believes  that 
development  of  the  quality  of  work  life  movement  will  actually 
change  the  whole  meaning  of  the  concept  of  work  and  work  satisfaction 
and  that  satisfaction  as  we  know  it  today  may  actually  decrease  as 
work  gains  in  centrality  and  importance  to  an  individual's  well  being. 

Recent  Perspectives 

Two  recent  books  have  reviewed  the  relationship  of  job  satis- 
faction and  productivity  (Srivastva,  Salipante,  Jr.,  Cummings,  Notz, 
Bigelow  & Waters,  1975;  Katzell,  Yankelovich  & Others,  1975). 

Srivastva  et  al.  (1975)  reviewed  over  600  correlational  and 
field  studies  completed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  con- 
cluded from  the  correlation  studies  that  the  theme  of  autonomy  emerges 
as  a significant  organizational  factor  related  to  both  satisfaction 
and  performance.  Other  conclusions  from  the  correlation  studies 
were  as  follows:  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  work  itself  is  posi- 

tively related  to  satisfaction  and  negatively  related  to  absenteeism 
and  turnover;  autonomy  is  positively  related  to  satisfaction  and 

performance;  democratic  supervisory  style  is  positively  related  to 

satisfaction  but  may  either  be  positively  or  negatively  related  to 

performance;  supportive  supervisory  style  is  positively  related  to 
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satisfaction;  organizational  climate  (reflecting  support,  open 
communication  and  autonomy)  is  positively  related  to  satisfaction 
and  in  most  cases  to  performance.  The  authors  also  point  out  that 
these  relationships  between  organizational  factors  and  outcome 
variables  are  contingent  upon  other  factors  within  the  worker,  the 
organization,  and  the  environment  as  a whole. 

From  the  field  studies,  Srivastva  makes  the  following  con- 
clusions; (1)  socio- technical  changes  toward  making  work  groups 
more  autonomous  are  likely  to  result  in  increased  satisfaction  and 
performance  when  groups  are  provided  with  a whole  complete  task, 
work  discretion,  feedback,  and  variety  of  task  skills;  (2)  job 
restructuring  results  in  increased  performance  and  satisfaction  if 
individual  workers  are  provided  with  autonomy,  task  variety,  and 
feedback;  (3)  participative  management  results  in  increased  satis- 
faction; (4)  organization  change  which  reduces  hierarchical  levels, 
increases  span  of  control  and  introduces  new  line  and  staff  positions 
which  lead  to  increased  productivity. 

Katzell,  Yankelovich  and  others  (1975)  evaluated  research 
dealing  with  features  of  work  which  affect  both  the  productivity  and 
job  satisfaction  of  employees.  They  concluded  from  their  review  of 
the  literature  that  limited  programs  such  as  job  enrichment,  worker 
participation  or  incentive  pay  will  not  by  themselves  create  sub- 
stantial or  long  range  improvement  in  satisfaction  or  productivity. 
Complete  redesigned  socio-technical  work  systems  will  result  in 
improved  productivity  and  satisfaction  if  the  system  includes  the 
following  components:  financial  compensation  based  on  performance, 

matching  of  workers  to  jobs,  challenging  work  for  workers  who  desire 
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it,  worker  participation,  adequate  resources  to  carry  out  the  job,  and 
adequate  hygiene  conditions.  They  concluded  that  a coordinated 
drive  by  industry,  government,  research  and  consulting  agencies  is 
necessary  to  attack  problems  of  productivity  and  satisfaction. 

Other  review  articles  are  summarized  in  Table  2 Major  Review 
Articles:  Job  Design,  Job  Enrichment,  Organizational  Structure  and 

Climate,  Quality  of  Work  Life,  Work  Attitudes,  and  Outcomes. 

Organization  of  Report 

This  report  considers  the  quality  of  work  life  from  a job 
design  approach.  The  focus  concerns  those  variables  which  influence 
job  design,  including  the  task,  the  worker  and  the  organization. 

The  following  topics  will  be  reviewed  in  succeeding  chapters: 
conceptual  and  theoretical  basis  of  job  design,  measurement  of  job 
structural  attributes  and  tasks,  survey  research  dealing  with  job 
design,  case  studies,  field  studies,  laboratory  studies,  interaction 
of  individual  and  group  variables  with  job  design,  and  a summary 
and  conclusions  chapter.  The  narrative  section  is  followed  by 
abstracts  of  all  references. 

The  abstracts  were  derived  from  three  sources:  summaries 

written  by  the  author  of  the  article  or  book,  abstracts  that  appeared 
in  Psychological  Abstracts,  and  summaries  written  especially  for  this 
review  by  the  authors  of  this  report. 

The  last  section  contains  a glossary  of  terms  commonly  used  in 
the  job  design  literature.  The  definitions  are  included  in  an 
attempt  at  clarification  of  concepts  and  as  an  aid  to  the  reader. 

Each  term  is  defined  as  clearly  as  possible  and  may  include  a reference 
or  references  in  which  the  term  or  concept  is  discussed,  defined,  or 
used  as  a research  variable. 
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In  sununary,  this  review  is  an  attempt  at  integration  of  a 
diverse  body  of  literature.  The  criterion  for  inclusion  of  articles 
is  primarily  subjective  in  that  many  of  the  articles  included 
represent  those  articles  collected  by  the  senior  author  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  articles  are  somewhat  biased  by  the  authors' 
discipline  and  theoretical  orientation.  A majority  of  the  articles 
are  from  psychological  journals,  but  other  disciplines  are  repre- 
sented and  included.  This  report  should  be  used  and  viewed  as  a 
starting  point  for  those  researchers  to  complete  an  in-depth  review 
of  a particular  topic  or  experimental  variable.  The  authors 
apologize  both  for  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

Summary  Statements 

(1)  Job  design  in  the  twentieth  century  has  passed  through  a 
number  of  phases  including  an  early  focus  on  working  conditions, 
scientific  management  and  work  simplification,  assembly-line  technol- 
ogy* job  enrichment,  and  a broadly  based  quality  of  work  life  movement. 

(2)  These  phases  have  resulted  in  shifts  in  emphasis  and 
focus  from  the  machine  to  the  human  element,  from  work  tools  and 
methods  to  work  content  or  the  work  itself,  and  from  management  goals 
of  profit  and  loss  to  joint  organizational  and  human  goals. 

(3)  The  basic  principle  of  the  quality  of  work  life  movement 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  simultaneously  meet  organizational  goals 
and  human  aspirations  in  the  work  place. 

(4)  There  are  segments  of  the  population  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  work,  and  there  are  problems  in  work  related  areas  of 
productivity,  quality,  absenteeism,  as  well  as  social,  political, 
economic  and  health  problems. 
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(5)  There  is  little  evidence  indicating  that  these  problems 
have  increased  in  recent  years  or  that  there  has  been  any  substantial 
progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  work  life. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CONCEPTUAL  AND  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  JOB  DESIGN 

Major  Trends 

A number  of  major  historical  themes  and  trends  have  charac- 
terized the  various  approaches  to  job  design.  In  the  1800's,  the 
field  was  concerned  with  how  much  physical  work  a man  could  perform 
in  a stated  period  of  time.  Work  output  was  often  compared  with 
that  of  a horse,  and  physical  demands  were  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  job  design.  In  the  early  1900's,  under 
the  influence  of  Taylor  and  Gilbreth,  this  concern  with  the  physi- 
cal capacity  of  the  worker  was  extended  to  include  simplification 
of  the  task  and  the  "one  best  method"  to  perform  each  individual 
job  (Gilbreth,  1911;  Taylor,  1911).  These  pioneering  studies 
were  the  beginning  of  time  and  motion  studies.  The  early  concern 
of  these  studies  was  physical  exertion,  and  later,  the  effects  of 
fatigue  and  rest  periods  on  task  productivity. 

Attention  then  focused  on  the  proper  design  of  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  the  work  space  to  improve  efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  industrial  engineering  approach  of  Barnes  (1968)  emphasized 
the  principles  of  motion  economy  which  centered  on  the  proper 
arrangement  of  work  space,  design  of  tools,  and  body  movements 
during  work. 

During  World  War  II,  the  emphasis  of  job  design  was  shifted 
from  a concern  with  physical  work  to  mental  work.  New  sophisti- 
cated man-machine  systems  required  little  physical  exertion  but 
did  involve  complex  levels  of  sensory,  perceptual,  and  decision- 
making abilities.  During  the  war,  a group  of  Air  Force  psycholo- 
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gists  started  to  apply  the  methodology  and  principles  of  experi- 
mental psychology  to  the  design  of  man-machine  systems  for  the 
military.  This  work  involved  the  early  design  of  dials  for  dis- 
playing information.  This  group  of  Air  Force  psychologists  repre- 
sented the  beginning  of  the  human  factors  or  engineering  psychology 
approach  to  job  design  and  includes  the  current  work  of  Chaney  and 
Teel  (1967)  on  inspection  tasks.  The  work  of  human  factors  inves- 
tigators ranges  in  scope  from  display  and  control  devices  to  moni- 
toring complex  automated  equipment  and  computer  operations. 

In  the  early  1940's,  simultaneous  with  the  growth  of  the 
human  factors  aspect  of  job  design,  a movement  began  in  reaction 
to  the  early  work  simplification  and  industrial  engineering  approach 
of  Taylor  and  Barnes.  The  Hawthorne  studies  clearly  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  worker  participation  in  job  design  and  worker  atti- 
tudes on  production  (Roethlisberger  & Dickson,  1939) . In  the 
1950's,  the  work  of  Walker  and  Guest  (1952)  centered  on  the  repe- 
titiveness and  monotony  of  assembly-line  factory  work.  The  focus 
of  job  design  shifted  from  work  simplication  and  work  specializa- 
tion to  job  enlargement.  Herzberg  (1966,  1968),  in  the  1960's, 
formulated  his  two- factor  theory  of  work  motivation  and  concluded 
that  extrinsic  variables  would  not  motivate  workers  and  that  in- 
trinsic factors  in  job  content  should  be  increased  by  job  enrich- 
ment. This  theory  led  to  a variety  of  studies  and  theories  re- 
garding the  nature  of  intrinsic  motivation.  All  of  these  early 
job  design  approaches  of  Taylor,  Barnes,  and  Herzberg  viewed  the 
worker  as  a general  entity  with  common  motives,  drives,  and  abili- 
ties. These  approaches  minimized  the  role  of  individual  differences. 
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The  sociological  approach  to  job  design  focuses  on  group 
differences  as  they  interact  with  job  design.  This  theoretical 
trend,  according  to  Davis  and  Taylor  (1973) , stems  directly  from 
the  sociological  concepts  of  bureaucracy  as  developed  by  Weber 
and  Marx's  construct  of  alienation.  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965) 
and  Blood  and  Hulin  (1967)  have  taken  this  approach  and  have 
found  that  satisfaction  and  productivity  appeared  to  be  a function 
of  the  interaction  between  the  job  design  and  group  membership. 
Specifically,  the  rural  worker  tended  to  prefer  a more  responsible, 
larger  job,  while  the  urban  worker  appeared  to  favor  the  reverse. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  an  explicit  statement  of  the  inter- 
action between  worker  characteristics  (shared  culture)  and  job 
design.  This  research,  however,  still  did  not  deal  with  the 
interaction  of  individual  abilities  and  attributes  with  job  design. 

The  psychological  theory  of  motivation,  as  formulated  by 
Maslow  (1943,  1965)  provided  the  framework  for  recent  job  design 
approaches  which  center  on  the  individual  needs,  motives,  and 
perceptions  of  the  worker.  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  formulated 
a theory  based  on  the  effects  of  higher  order  need,  satisfaction, 
and  job  content  on  job  outcomes.  This  early  work  led  to  a new 
theory  of  job  enrichment  which  includes  job  content,  critical 
psychological  states,  and  work  outcomes  which  are  moderated  by 
a worker's  growth  need  strength  (Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  & Purdy, 
1975)  . 

Another  current  model  of  job  design  includes  not  only  indi- 
vidual perceptions  and  motives  but  also  the  individual's  ability 
to  perform  the  job  and  other  individual  attributes  as  they  interact 
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with  job  design.  This  model  encompasses  the  work  of  Fleishman 
(1975)  in  the  area  of  an  ability  task  taxonomy  and  the  research 
of  Lofquist  and  Dawis  (1969)  on  the  effects  of  ability  on  job 
satisfaction  and  performance.  This  approach  has  been  followed 
by  Barrett  and  his  associates  (Barrett,  Bass,  O’Connor,  Alexander 
Forbes,  & Cascio,  1975).  Theoretical  models  have  been  proposed 
by  French  and  Kahn  (1962) , Betz,  Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  and 
Lofquist  (1968),  and  Lorsch  and  Morse  (1974). 

Other  job  design  research  models  combine  job  design  with 
the  concepts  of  organizational  development  or  management  by  ob- 
jectives. This  approach  looks  at  a wide  variety  of  techniques 
to  improve  the  quality  of  work  and  the  profit  margin  of  a company 
This  involves  unified  organizational  change  over  time  and  repre- 
sents an  eclectic-utilitarian  approach  to  job  design.  The  work 
of  Huse  and  Beer  (1971),  Odiorne  (1975),  Sorcher  and  Meyer  (1968) 
and  Walton  (1372a,  1972b)  are  examples  of  this  conceptual  school 
of  thought. 

A final  approach  to  job  design  which  derives  its  impetus 
from  the  early  small  group  research  of  Kurt  Lewin  is  represented 
by  the  work  of  Davis  in  America  and  the  Tavistock  Institute  in 
England.  Davis  (1966,  1970,  1971)  views  job  design  as  a complex 
field  involving  organizational,  technical,  and  personal  aspects. 
The  goals  of  job  design,  according  to  Davis,  include  satisfaction 
of  organizational  task  requirements  and  human  requirements.  The 
socio-technical  theory  of  job  design  of  the  Tavistock  Institute 
focuses  on  the  relationship  between  technology,  organizational 
structure  and  human  interactions  in  work  groups.  The  English  and 
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European  socio-technical  system  has  contributed  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  semi-autonomous  work  groups  in  job  design. 

This  chapter  will  review  each  of  the  following  conceptual 
frameworks  of  job  design:  (1)  Taylorism,  or  scientific  management, 

(2)  industrial  engineering,  (3)  human  factors,  (4)  activation 
theory,  (5)  intrinsic-extrinsic  job  factors,  (6)  sociological 
approach,  (7)  job  design  for  higher  order  needs — expectancy 
theory,  (8)  congruence  approach,  (9)  organizational  development, 
and  (10)  socio-technical  systems  approach.  Each  theoretical 
position  will  be  described,  and  a few  studies  will  be  included 
to  illustrate  important  points.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  review  to  include  all  the  research  evidence  pertaining  to 
a particular  theoretical  position,  nor  to  evaluate  each  theory 
in  depth. 

Taylorism  and  Scientific  Management 

In  1898,  Frederick  W.  Taylor  began  a series  of  empirical 
studies  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  shoveling.  After  four  months  of  experimentation,  he 
concluded  that  a 21-pound  shovel  load  was  optimal.  He  also 
empirically  tested  different  types  of  shovels.  The  company 
selected  and  trained  workers  according  to  Taylor's  specifications, 
and  subsequently,  handling  costs  dropped  from  7 to  8 cents  a ton 
to  3 to  4 cents.  The  workers  received  increased  wages  as  an  in- 
centive for  conforming  to  the  prescribed  work  methods  (Taylor, 

1911) . 

These  studies  represented  the  beginning  of  Taylor's  philoso- 
phy of  scientific  management.  Scientific  management  consists  of 
a series  of  steps  in  planning  and  controlling  work  and  work 
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methods.  First,  management  must  develop  a science  for  each  part 
of  a man's  work  which  replaces  the  old  rule  of  thumb.  According 
to  Taylor,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a simple  analysis  and  time 
study  of  the  movements  of  10-15  different  but  skilled  workmen, 
and  it  only  requires  a stop  watch  and  a properly  ruled  notebook. 
From  this  analysis,  you  can  select  the  best  and  quickest  method 
of  working,  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  implements  or  tools. 

This  is  accomplished  by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  movements. 

This  one  best  method  then  replaces  the  previous  10-15  different 
haphazard  methods  of  working  and  becomes  the  standard  work  method. 
This  method  is  taught  first  to  foremen  and  then  to  every  worker. 

It  is  used  until  it  is  replaced  by  a quicker  or  better  method. 
Taylor  believed  that  the  development  of  a science  of  tasks  could 
be  done  by  men  without  scientific  training.  He  also  felt  that 
management  should  scientifically  select  and  train  workmen.  Work- 
men would  then  be  given  incentive  pay  to  work  in  the  standard 
way.  It  was  management's  responsibility  to  provide  the  worker 
with  proper  tools,  working  conditions,  and  materials  to  perform 
effectively.  Taylor  envisioned  a spirit  of  cooperation  between 
management  and  the  worker.  He  believed  in  an  equal  division  of 
work  between  management  and  the  worker.  Management  should  plan 
out  the  task  or  work  at  least  one  day  ahead  of  time  and  present 
it  to  the  worker  in  written  form.  The  written  instructions  in- 
clude the  task  and  method  of  task  completion.  If  the  worker  had 
a definite  task  to  perform  and  a clear-cut  standard  to  meet,  he 
would  achieve  more  satisfaction  than  working  under  a system  of 
no  training  or  no  clear  idea  of  how  to  work.  Taylor's  approach 
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involved  careful  experimental  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
"one  best  method"  of  working.  Taylor's  followers  replaced  this 
careful  systematic  evaluation  with  observation,  or  even  in  some 
cases,  intuitive  non-empirical  decisions. 

Gilbreth's  careful  study  of  bricklaying  resulted  in  reducing 
a worker's  movement  in  laying  one  brick  from  18  to  5 movements 
with  increased  production  from  120  to  350  bricks  per  hour  (Gilbreth, 
1911).  Gilbreth's  approach  involved  the  elimination  of  wasted 
movements  in  work  by  the  design  of  equipment  and  the  proper  place- 
ment of  materials  and  tools.  Gilbreth  invented  a scaffold  that  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  so  that  the  worker  could  always  be  working  at 
the  most  comfortable  level  to  eliminate  stooping.  The  blame  or 
credit  for  job  specialization  can  be  assigned  to  Gilbreth.  He 
supplied  the  bricklayer  with  a helper  who  sorted  and  supplied  bricks 
to  the  bricklayer.  Gilbreth's  methods  eliminated  wasteful  movements, 
transferred  simple  parts  of  the  work  to  a helper,  and  involved  the 
use  and  design  of  labor  saving  equipment. 

Industrial  Engineering 

The  Industrial  Engineering  approach  has  built  on  this  early 
work  of  Taylor  and  Gilbreth  and  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  job 
specialization,  tool  arrangement,  the  design  of  conveyors  and  tools 
to  replace  hand  transfer  methods,  and  other  techniques  to  reduce 
fatigue  and  the  physical  effort  expended  by  the  worker. 

This  approach  attempted  to  formulate  and  test  various  general 
principles  of  motion  economy.  As  a result  of  this  work,  Barnes  (1968) 
has  formulated  22  principles  of  motion  economy. 
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Another  conceptualization  by  Lehrer  (1958)  formulated  broad 
principles  of  job  design  geared  to  the  entire  work  system  and  in- 
cluding the  human  values  of  work.  These  broad  principles  include 
the  following:  (1)  conservation  of  energy  (increase  the  amount  of 

useful  work  accomplished  by  the  energy  in  the  work  system),  (2)  goal 
recognition  (every  individual  should  understand  the  objectives  of 
his  organization),  (3)  dignity  of  work  activity  (work  should  provide 
means  for  each  individual  to  express  his  individuality  and  creativ- 
ity) , (4)  self-determination  (sharing  the  responsibility  and 

authority  for  on-the-job  methods) , (5)  work  elimination  (eliminate 

those  activities  that  are  not  productive) , (6)  smooth  and  balanced 

flow  (physical  flow  of  materials,  parts,  and  information  should  be 
smooth,  balanced,  and  properly  time-phased),  (7)  effectiveness 
(combination  of  work  parts  and  units) , (8)  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, (9)  standardization  and  pre-planning  (standardization  should 
incorporate  individual  differences) , (10)  quantitative  evaluation 

(results  of  the  work  method  should  be  evaluated),  (11)  proper  in- 
stallation (participation  by  workers  and  supervisors  in  change) , and 
(12)  dynamics  of  change  (continuous  evaluation  of  the  system) . 

In  addition  to  specifying  principles  of  job  design,  the  in- 
dustrial engineering  approach  has  stimulated  research  in  the  following 
areas:  paced  systems  of  production  (Belbin  & Stammers,  1972),  batch 

size,  cycle  time  and  assembly  lines  (Cox,  1970;  Cox  & Sharp,  1951; 

Hill  & Thicket,  1966;  Harding,  1931;  Kilbridge,  1960a,  1960b;  Smith 
& Lem,  1955;  Van  Beek,  1964;  wild,  1975),  and  monotony  and  fatigue 
(Gilbertova  & Benes,  1970;  Smith,  1953,  1955;  Van  Beek,  1964;  Wild, 
1975) . 
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The  industrial  engineering  school  emphasizes  motion  economy 
with  the  reduction  of  fatigue  by  replacing  hard  physical  human  labor 
with  automated  equipment.  A number  of  cases  in  the  literature  have 
indicated  that  automation  of  factories  has  led  to  negative  con- 
sequences for  the  worker  in  terms  of  his  social  status  and  his 
relationships  with  other  workers.  In  the  comparison  of  an  English 
milling  factory  before  and  after  automation,  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  mill  workers  preferred  the  old  system  (Chadwick -Jones , 

1970).  Even  though  automation  had  made  their  work  easier,  it  also 
involved  the  workers'  loss  of  control  over  his  work  and  the  selection 
of  work  partners.  In  the  old  mill,  there  was  a self-selection  of 
work  group  members,  production  standards,  work  methods,  and  work 
roles.  Similar  cases  of  some  negative  consequences  in  automation 
are  reported  in  the  coal  mining  industry  (Trist,  Higgin,  Murray,  & 
Pollock,  1963;  Trist  & Bamforth,  1951) , in  office  work  (Dunlop, 

1962),  a power  plant  (Mann  & Hoffman,  1956),  and  a pipe  mill  (Walker, 
1957) . 

Another  point  of  contention  is  the  economic  and  social  value 
of  the  one  best  method  and  job  specialization.  The  debate  over  job 
specialization  has  lasted  for  over  forty  years.  As  early  as  1931, 
Harding  studied  two  inexperienced  workers  soldering  wires.  He  found 
that  the  two  workers  preferred  a larger  unit  of  work  as  it  was  more 
interesting,  time  went  faster,  and  they  were  less  tired.  Guest,  in 
1955,  warned  that  in  carrying  mass  production  to  the  extreme, 
industry  had  stripped  work  of  all  its  meaning  and  value  to  the 
individual. 
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A number  of  other  investigators  have  concluded  that  functional 
specialization  is  negatively  related  to  job  satisfaction  and  other 
work  attitudes  (Alderfer,  1967;  Armstrong,  1971;  Fullan,  1970; 
Shepard,  1969,  1970,  1971;  Susman,  1970a,  1970b). 

Kornhauser  (1965)  has  blamed  job  specialization  and  simplifi- 
cation for  the  general  overall  poor  mental  health  of  industrial 
workers.  He  found,  in  a study  of  655  auto  workers,  that  indications 
of  poor  mental  health  increased  as  job  level  decreased  from  skilled 
to  semi-skilled  to  repetitive  work. 

In  reviews  of  the  literature  in  job  specialization,  Warren 
(1958)  and  MacKinney,  Wernimont  and  Galitz  (1962)  concluded  that  the 
issue  was  far  from  being  settled,  and  that  there  were  few  empirical 
controlled  studies  comparing  specialized  jobs  with  enlarged  or 
enriched  jobs.  They  stated  that  the  benefits  of  larger  or  enriched 
jobs  were  still  being  reported  in  terms  of  anecdotal  rather  than 
scientific  evidence. 

The  Industrial  Engineering  School  may  recognize  the  existence 
of  individual  differences  between  workers,  but  they  either  ignore 
these  differences  or  eliminate  them  by  selection  and  training 
techniques.  In  spite  of  these  techniques,  there  is  considerable 
research  evidence  that  individual  differences  in  reaction  to  and 
attitudes  toward  repetitive  specialized  jobs  intrude  on  the  work 
place.  There  is  some  evidence  that  many  workers  like  repetitive, 
simple,  straight-forward  tasks.  Individual  differences  in  reaction 
to  boredom  and  repetition  have  been  established  by  most  investigators 
who  have  studied  repetitive  tasks  and  are  reported  in  Chapter  V of 
this  report. 
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Moreover,  in  recent  years,  industrial  engineers  have  recognized 
that  they  must  take  into  consideration  broader  issues  than  motion 
economy  (Buffa,  1960) . 

Davis  and  Taylor  (1973)  predict  the  demise  of  the  industrial 
engineering  approach  with  newly  emerging  technological  and  social 
changes.  A more  realistic  evaluation  may  be  that  the  industrial 
engineering  approach  should  be  assimilated  to  a greater  degree  in 
newer  job  design  frameworks. 

Human  Factors 

Modern  technology  has  changed  the  very  nature  of  work.  The 
trend  in  work  has  gone  full  cycle  from  manual  labor  to  machine 
processing  toward  complete  automation.  This  has  involved  a switch 
in  the  abilities  and  capabilities  necessary  to  perform  the  job  from 
the  physical  and  manual  to  the  mental  level.  We  are  becoming  a 
work  force  of  monitors.  Many  jobs  have  been  created  that  require 
the  worker  to  monitor  automatic  equipment  and  to  react  to  the  mal- 
functioning of  systems.  The  work  of  Human  Factors  personnel  has 
grown  and  emerged  from  military  and  space  technology  to  wide  and 
growing  applications  in  the  private  and  industrial  sector. 

Peterson  (1974)  believes  that  human  factors  specialists  must 
join  in  and  become  the  leaders  of  the  work  quality  movement  rather 
than  passive  observers.  Corlett  (1973)  points  out  three  fundamental 
functions  in  human  performance  of  information  manipulation,  energy 
transformation  and  ongoinq  goal  directed  behavior.  Human  factors 
must  include  a wider  view  of  the  effective  use  of  human  resources 
in  addition  to  work  on  product  and  equipment  design.  One  of  the 
crucial  problems  for  the  Human  Factors  School  is  the  design  of 
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systems  and  equipment  to  maximize  performance  on  monitoring  and 
inspection  tasks. 

Corlett  (1973)  gives  a number  of  illustrations  of  the  value 
of  the  engineering  psychology  approach  to  the  design  of  man-machine 
systems.  He  points  out  the  fallacy  that  is  widely  accepted  that 
physical  work  load  is  no  longer  a problem  in  the  modern  day  factory. 
Studies  are  reviewed  of  lathe  operators  and  spot  welders  showing 
that  simple  design  changes  resulted  in  more  operator  comfort  and 
utilization  of  the  machine.  Corlett  calls  for  the  unified  look 
at  the  human  being  in  the  total  context  of  the  industrial  situation. 
Both  Balchin  (1947)  and  Corlett  have  urged,  as  others  have;  that  human 
motivation  should  be  considered  part  of  the  human  factors  problem. 

Rosenthal  (1973)  describes  a program  at  Lockheed  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  described  by  Harris  and  Chaney  (1969)  for  North 
American  Rockwell.  Workers  are  encouraged  to  help  redesign  both 
their  working  environment  and  methods  on  a group  basis  with  a member 
of  a human  factors  group  acting  as  an  advisor.  An  impressive  number 
of  changes  were  suggested  for  improving  micro-welding  of  circuits. 

The  concept  of  fully  utilizing  the  equipment  users  in  suggesting, 
designing  and  evaluating  the  equipment  and  environment  appears  to 
be  quite  successful  in  terms  of  the  criteria  of  worker  satisfaction 
and  comfort. 

The  human  factors  approach  is  always  concerned  with  the  physical 
and  physiological  capacities  of  individuals.  There  is  no  general 
principle  for  job  design  but  rather  a series  of  principles  for  each 
specific  job  to  guide  the  design. 
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Jordan  (1963)  emphasized  the  importance  of  designing  systems 
and  allocating  functions  between  man  and  machines  so  that  they  are 
complementary.  It  was  his  contention  that  the  motivation  for  the 
individual  to  complement  the  machine  must  come  from  within  the  task 
itself.  Jordan  saw  the  challenge  of  human  factor  engineering  to 
design  the  man-machine  system  so  that  the  operator  would  want  to 
use  his  flexibility  and  judgment.  In  many  respects,  this  challenge 
to  the  field  has  still  not  been  met. 

Activation  Theory 

Scott  (1966)  has  related  his  activation  theory  to  job  design. 
This  theory  postulates  that  the  amount  and  variety  of  stimulation 
serves  to  motivate  the  worker  and  enable  him  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  performance.  The  relationship  between  activation  level  and  per- 
formance is  again  generally  described  as  an  inverted  U shape  function. 
At  low  activation  levels,  performance  is  handicapped  by  a lack  of 
alertness,  a decrease  in  sensory  sensitivity,  and  a lack  of  muscle 
coordination.  This  is  explained  as  being  due  to  insufficient  cortical 
stimulation  from  the  lower  or  brain  stem  reticular  formation.  At 
intermediate  levels  of  activation,  performance  is  optimal,  and  at 
high  levels,  performance  is  again  handicapped  by  hypertensiveness, 
loss  of  muscular  control,  and  in  the  extreme,  total  disorganization 
of  response. 

Fiske  and  Maddi  (1961)  postulate  a characteristic  activation 
level  which  is  an  internalized  norm  independent  of  external  demands. 
Negative  affect  or  avoidance  is  experienced  when  activation  differs 
markedly  from  the  individual's  characteristic  level;  positive 
affect  is  associated  with  shifts  of  activation  toward  the  character- 
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istic  level.  Applying  this  theory  to  task  behavior  and  job  design, 
it  can  explain  worker  responses  to  repetitive  tasks,  intrinsic- 
extrinsic  job  factors,  and  job  enrichment  principles.  As  workers 
become  familiar  with  the  work  surroundings  and  the  responses  required 
in  a repetitive  task,  a decline  in  activation  level  is  expected.  If 
the  activation  level  falls  below  the  characteristic  norm,  the  worker 
will  attempt  to  increase  the  amount  of  stimulation.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  leaving  the  work  station,  fantasizing  or  daydreaming, 
or  social  interaction  with  fellow  workers.  Much  of  this  activation 
or  impact  increasing  behavior  is  extrinsic  to  the  task  itself  and  may 
be  incompatible  with  effective  task  performance. 

The  individual  can  introduce  intrinsic  variation  into  the  task 
itself  if  the  task  allows  discretion  for  method  and  pacing.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  setting  intermediate  goals  and  allowing 
changes  of  activity  (rest  pauses) . The  task  must  provide  feedback 
to  set  these  goals. 

Job  enrichment  requiring  the  individual  to  attend  to  stimula- 
tion of  greater  variety  and  complexity  is  based  on  the  activation 
theory,  which  asserts  that  as  more  variation  is  introduced  into  a 
repetitive  task,  the  result  is  a reduction  in  habituation  and  activa- 
tion closer  to  that  required  for  optimal  behavioral  efficiency. 

A related  problem  is  task  performance  on  a long-range  basis 
comparable  to  the  real  world  of  work.  Fiske  and  Maddi  (1961)  state 
that  an  organism's  level  of  activation  varies  directly  over  time  with 
the  total  impact  of  current  stimulation.  A great  deal  of  investiga- 
tion has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  performance  decrement  over 
time  on  vigilance  tasks.  A related  problem  is  the  maintenance  of 
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output  over  a period  of  time  in  a factory  assembly  job  or  other 
industrial  jobs.  There  has  been  less  systematic  experimental  in- 
vestigat ion  of  this  problem.  Decrement  in  vigilance  performance  is 
not  a linear  function  of  time  but  rather  levels  off  at  some  point 
in  time.  This  decrement  has  been  shown  to  be  a function  of  the 
difficulty  of  signal  detection,  characteristics  of  the  stimulus  signal, 
rest  periods,  and  individual  characteristics. 

Murrell  (1967,  1969)  has  conducted  controlled  laboratory 
studies  of  repetitive  work  and  has  concluded  that  an  activation  theory 
of  performance  on  repetitive  tasks  explains  the  data  more  parsimoni- 
ously than  other  statistical  or  behavioral  theories.  He  expands  on 
the  concept  of  auto-  or  self-arousal  to  explain  psychological  fatigue 
on  a continuous  task.  The  theory  is  that  continuous  tasks  are 
basically  low  in  arousal  level,  and  the  individual  engages  in  auto- 
arousal. Murrell  (1967)  defines  auto-arousal  as  "cortical  activa- 
tion resulting  from  stimulation  of  the  reticular  formation  by  the 
cortex;  this  stimulation  being  under  voluntary  control"  (p.  430) . 

To  maintain  homeostasis  as  auto-arousal  increases,  there  are  damping 
down  corticofugal  projections  in  the  reticular  formation  which  cause 
fatigue  or  decrement  in  performance. 

Other  investigators  have  attempted  to  relate  performance  and 
decrement  to  other  physiological  functions  such  as  blood  sugar 
level  (Murrell,  197i;  Sjoberg,  1968). 

From  a behavioral  point  of  view,  many  investigators  believe 
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that  activation  level  is  a function  of  temperament  and  personality. 
Although  generally,  personality  variables  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
related  to  job  attitudes  (Pallone,  Hurley,  & Rickard,  1971);  they 
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have  been  shown  to  be  related  to  a number  of  job  variables:  tenure, 

monotony,  and  reaction  to  work  changes.  One  personality  variable, 
extraversion,  has  been  related  to  a number  of  work  behaviors  and  out- 
comes. Extraverted  individuals  tend  to  have  shorter  tenure  with  a 
company  and  engage  in  more  non-permitted  work  absences  (Cooper  & 

Payne,  1967).  Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  and 
Cascio  (1975)  found  that  extraversion  was  correlated  -.42  with  in- 
tended future  Naval  service  in  a field  study  of  Naval  personnel. 
Eysenck's  inhibition  theory  (1955)  states  that  extraverted  individuals 
are  less  capable  of  tolerating  routine  tasks  because  of  differences 
in  central  nervous  system  activation  which  inhibits  sustained  task 
performance . 

Three  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  work  behavior 
of  extraverts  (Cooper  & Payne,  1967) . 

First  it  is  postulated  that  there  is  an  inhibition  effect  in 
that  extraverts  are  less  capable  of  tolerating  routine  tasks.  The 
second  hypothesis  concerns  the  finding  that  extraverts  condition 
slower  and  that  in  the  early  socialization  process  they  are  less 
influenced  by  rules  of  behavior.  They,  therefore,  engage  in  more 
non-permitted  absences  from  work  and  leave  work  situations  rather 
than  showing  work  conformity  and  tenure.  The  third  hypothesis  infers 
that  extraverts  require  more  environmental  stimulation  because  of 
their  low  arousal  level  and  high  arousal  threshold.  Extraverts  may 
need  more  work  variety  than  that  provided  by  a repetitive  machine- 
paced  task. 

Additional  research  in  this  area  has  found  that  on  an  auditory 
vigilance  task  extraverts  and  normal  subjects  showed  a tendency  for 
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decremental  performance  over  time  as  compared  to  introverts.  There 
was  a non-significant  trend  for  extraverts  to  perform  better  on  the 
vigilance  task  in  a social  condition  as  compared  to  an  isolation 
condition.  The  authors  infer  that  since  decrement  in  performance 
may  be  a function  of  extinction  of  attentive  responses  due  to  the 
infrequent  nature  of  reward  on  the  occurrence  of  a signal,  then  in- 
troverts must  find  other  reinforcement  in  the  vigilance  task  that 
helps  them  to  maintain  high  levels  of  performance  (Bakan,  Belton,  & 
Toth,  1963).  Other  research  has  shown  that  neurophysiological 
maturation  and  aging  occur  later  in  extraverted  individuals  (Shagass 
& Schwartz,  1965)  and  that  extraverts  built  more  variety  into  their 
responses  in  a monotonous  task  (Hill,  1975;  Sales,  1971,  1972; 

Sales,  Guydosh,  & Iacono,  1974).  Davies  (1970),  in  his  review  of  per- 
formance on  inspection  tasks,  concluded  that  differences  in  temper- 
ament are  the  most  important  factors  in  explaining  decrement  in 
performance . 

In  summary,  these  variations  of  the  activation  theory  approach 
to  job  design  are  appealing  to  many  as  it  is  based  on  physiological 
and  psychological  theory  and  allows  for  experimental  control  and 
precise  measurement  of  variables. 

Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Job  Factors 

Herzberg  (1968)  has  formulated  a popular  two-factor  theory  of 
work  motivation  with  some  relevance  to  job  design.  Herzberg  states 
that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  separate  entities  that 
do  not  exist  on  a continuum.  Job  context  variables  (pay,  company 
policy,  supervision,  working  conditions)  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and 
are  hygiene  factors.  Improving  hygiene  factors  will  eliminate  dis- 
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satisfaction  but  will  not  motivate  workers.  Job  content  variables 
(achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  and  responsibility)  are 
related  to  satisfaction  and  are  motivators.  Herzberg's  principles 
of  verticle  job  loading  are  based  on  job  changes  in  content  factors 
to  increase  a worker's  feelings  of  achievement,  recognition,  and 
growth. 

Herzberg  distinguished  between  horizontal  and  vertical  job 
loading  and  between  job  enrichment  and  job  enlargement.  Herzberg 
enumerated  seven  principles  of  vertical  job  loading  to  increase 
the  motivational  properties  of  jobs.  These  included:  (1)  re- 
moving some  controls  while  retaining  accountability,  (2)  increasing 
the  accountability  of  individuals  for  their  own  work,  (3)  giving 
a person  a complete  natural  unit  of  work,  (4)  granting  additional 
authority  to  an  employee- job  freedom,  (5)  making  periodic  reports 
directly  available  to  the  worker  rather  than  to  the  supervisor, 

(6)  introducing  new  and  more  difficult  tasks  not  previously 
handled,  and  (7)  assigning  individuals  specific,  specialized 
tasks.  Horizontal  job  loading  consists  of  adding  more  tasks  to 
a short-cycle  repetitive  job.  Similar  elements  are  added  to  a 
job  without  altering  the  job  content.  Horizontal  job  loading  is 
equated  with  job  enlargement,  and  Herzberg  stated  that  this  older 
term  should  be  avoided.  Job  enrichment  involves  vertical  job 
loading  principles  and  increases  the  motivational  properties  of 
tasks . 

Herzberg's  two-factor  theory  has  received  limited  support 
in  surveys  of  industrial  workers.  In  a report  of  job  satisfac- 
tion studies  of  1968-1969,  Pallone,  Hurley,  and  Rickard  (1971) 
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reported  that  insufficient  evidence  is  available  to  support  the 
two- factor  theory.  A number  of  other  investigators  have  concluded 
that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  can  reside  in  job  content, 
job  context  factors,  or  both. 

The  intrinsic-extrinsic  approach  served  as  the  conceptual 
framework  for  the  early  job  redesign  projects  in  the  1960's.  Many 
job  design  practitioners  believe  that  the  simplicity  of  the  two- 
factor  theory  led  many  job  design  projects  astray  as  the  theory 
failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  other  relevant  variables  and 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  intrinsic  rewards  and  too  little  emphasis 
on  the  individual  worker  and  his  behavior. 

Sociological  Approach 

The  work  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  and  Blood  and 
Hulin  (1967)  focused  attention  on  the  role  of  group  differences 
in  response  to  job  content  and  job  design.  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(1965),  in  a study  of  470  workers  from  11  industries  and  working 
on  47  different  jobs,  found  that  workers  from  small  town  settings 
responded  favorably  to  desirable  job  attributes.  Workers  from 
urban  areas  responded  with  low  job  satisfaction  to  these  desirable 
job  attributes  and  with  high  job  satisfaction  to  repetitive  jobs. 
Turner  and  Lawrence  inferred  from  their  data  that  workers  from 
large  cities  came  from  diverse  heterogeneous  social  cultures  and 
had  failed  to  develop  strong  group  or  cultural  norms.  These  norms 
included  white-collar  oriented  values  attached  to  enlarged,  more 
autonomous,  and  skilled  jobs. 

Blood  and  Hulin  (1967)  tested  the  hypothesis  that  workers 
from  larger  cities  were  alienated  from  the  work  norms  of  the 
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middle  class.  These  work  norms  include  occupational  achievement 
and  striving,  a belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  hard  work,  and 
general  adherence  to  the  ideas  of  the  Protestant  Ethic.  Blood 
and  Hulin,  in  reanalyzing  data  on  1300  blue-collar  workers  employed 
in  21  plants  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States,  found  a correla- 
tion of  -.50  between  job  level  and  work  satisfaction  in  the  most 
alienated  communities;  while  in  integrated  communities,  tne  cor- 
relation between  these  two  variables  was  +.40. 

Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  reviewed  the  traditional  theory  of 
the  effect  of  specialized  jobs  on  performance.  Specifically,  the 
traditional  model  postulates  a chain-type  reaction  of  a stimulus 
condition  of  simplified  low  skilled  jobs  which  results  in  percep- 
tions of  monotony,  which  in  turn  result  in  an  affective  response 
of  boredom  and  job  dissatisfaction  and  a behavioral  response  of 
absenteeism,  turnover,  and  restriction  of  output. 

Job  enrichment  basically  consists  of  changing  the  stimulus 
condition  from  a simplified  low  skilled  job  to  an  enriched  one. 
Hulin  and  Blood  believe  that  the  case  for  job  enrichment  has  been 
drastically  overstated.  They  believe  that  the  values  of  the 
workers  should  be  congruent  with  the  actual  task  being  performed. 

If  a worker  has  middle-class  values,  and  therefore  desires  the 
challenge  and  achievement  to  be  provided  by  a task,  then  an  en- 
larged or  enriched  job  will  provide  positive  motivation  and  de- 
sirable personal  and  organizational  outcomes.  Conversely,  if 
the  worker  is  alienated  from  the  middle-class  norms,  and  he  is 
presented  with  an  enlarged  or  enriched  job,  there  actually  may 
be  a negative  reaction  in  terms  of  motivation. 
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Other  research  studies  involving  the  urban-rural  and  aliena- 
tion variables  are  reported  in  Chapter  VII  of  this  report. 

Recent  evidence  has  indicated  a lack  of  support  for  the  Hulin 
and  Blood  model  (Stone,  1975;  Stone  & Porter,  1973).  Many  job 
designers  believe  that  this  sociological  approach  is  too  crude  a 
variable  for  predictive  efficiency.  In  addition,  Blood  and  Hulin  do 
not  deal  with  practical  applications  of  their  alienation  hypothesis. 
Should  urban  workers  be  selected  for  highly  rational  type  repetitive 
work,  or  should  training  and  modification  models  be  instituted  to 
change  the  values  of  urban  workers,  or  should  we  only  institute  job 
enrichment  in  rural  areas? 

Expectancy  Theory 

Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) , in  their  expectancy  theory  approach 
to  job  design  and  enrichment,  concluded  that  only  workers  with  strong 
higher  order  needs  would  respond  favorably  to  jobs  which  have  been 
enriched  on  four  core  dimensions:  variety,  autonomy,  task  identity, 

and  feedback.  In  a study  of  207  telephone  company  employees  who 
worked  on  13  different  jobs,  it  was  found  that  when  jobs  were  high 
on  the  four  core  dimensions,  employees  who  desired  higher  order  need 
satisfaction  tended  to  have  higher  motivation,  higher  satisfaction, 
be  absent  less  frequently,  and  be  rated  by  their  supervisors  as 
doing  high  quality  work.  These  relationships  were  not  found  for 
workers  with  lower  level  need  structure. 


The  higher  order  need  strength  approach  has  been  integrated 
with  job  enrichment  concepts  by  the  recent  work  of  Hackman,  Oldham, 
Janson,  and  Purdy  (1975).  Their  basic  theoretical  conceptualiza- 
tion has  been  graphically  diagrammed  by  them  and  is  reproduced  below. 
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This  theory  rests  upon  the  belief  that  there  are  certain 
core  job  dimensions.  The  core  job  dimensions  of  skill  variety, 
task  identity,  and  task  significance  are  believed  to  relate  to 
a critical  psychological  state;  in  this  case,  experienced  meaning- 
fulness of  the  work.  The  core  job  dimension  of  autonomy  is  be- 
lieved to  lead  to  the  psychological  state  of  experienced  responsi- 
bility for  the  outcomes  of  the  work.  The  core  job  dimension  of 
feedback  is  postulated  to  lead  to  knowledge  of  the  actual  results 
of  the  work  activities.  These  critical  psychological  states  then 
lead  to  the  personal  and  work  outcomes  of  high  internal  work  moti- 
vation, high  quality  work  performance,  high  satisfaction  with  work, 
and  low  absenteeism  and  turnover.  The  complete  model  is  moderated 
by  the  employee's  growth  need  strength.  Based  upon  these  core 


dimensions,  a score  can  be  computed  which  indicates  the  overall 
"motivating  potential"  of  the  job  in  question.  This  is  measured 
by  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey.  It  is  further  postulated  that  those 
individuals  who  value  both  feelings  of  accomplishment  and  growth 
will  respond  most  favorably  to  a job  high  on  the  motivating  po- 
tential score  scale,  while  individuals  who  do  not  desire  these 
growth  needs  may  not  respond  in  a positive  fashion  to  these  sorts 
of  jobs. 

In  addition  to  measurement  problems,  the  construct  of  higher 
order  need  strength  implies  an  internalized  state  of  the  individual 
that  may  be  somewhat  more  removed  from  behavioral  overt  tendencies 
than  other  attributes. 

In  the  last  two  years,  job  enrichment  projects  that  have 
failed  have  finally  been  reported  in  the  research  literature. 

The  failures  are  explained  on  the  basis  of  problems  in  implementing 
job  enrichment  rather  than  weaknesses  in  the  theoretical  assump- 
tions underlying  the  higher  order  need  strength  conceptualization. 

Congruence  Approaches 

There  is  a growing  body  of  research  literature  pointing  to 
congruence  models  for  job  design.  These  models  are  concerned  with 
the  match  or  fit  between  a number  of  variables:  (1)  individual 

attributes  (ability,  personality,  age) ; (2)  perception  of  the  task; 
(3)  organizational  climate,  structure,  and  technology;  and  (4)  ex- 
ternal environment,  the  world  at  large.  These  approaches  infer 
that  work  outcomes  like  performance,  satisfaction,  turnover,  and 
physical  and  mental  health  are  a function  of  the  match  or  "mis- 
match" between  these  variables. 


Betz,  Weiss,  Dawis,  England,  and  Lofquist  (1968)  formulated 
an  early  theory  of  work  adjustment  based  on  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  individual,  which  includes  his  abilities  and  needs,  and 
the  work  environment,  which  includes  ability  requirements  of  the 
job  and  the  reinforcer  system.  The  theory  is  based  on  nine  propo- 
sitions, and  the  investigators  conclude  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  individual  and  the  work  environment  increases  with 
increasing  job  tenure.  This  theory  is  based  on  earlier  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  relationship  of  ability  to  job  performance 
and  satisfaction  (Lofquist  & Dawis,  1969;  Dawis,  Weiss,  Lofquist, 

& Betz,  1967) . 

Additional  research  on  the  effects  of  the  ability  level  of 
the  worker  include  Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  and 
Cascio  (1975) , Betz  (1971) , Bills  (1923) , Cummings  and  Schwab  (1970) , 
French  (1973),  Gadel  and  Kriedt  (1952),  Lipsett  and  Wilson  (1954), 
Lofquist  and  Dawis  (1975),  O'Reilly  (1973),  Schmidt  (1975),  Schuh 
(1967),  and  Wasson  (1971). 

French  and  Kahn  (1962)  present  a broader  congruence  type 
theory  regarding  the  effect  of  the  organizational  environment  on 
an  individual's  behavior  and  level  of  functioning.  Their  focus 
is  on  presenting  an  integrated  theory  of  personality  and  organiza- 
tions which  considers  the  total  person-environment  field.  The 
theory  builds  heavily  on  the  work  of  Lewin. 

The  figure  below  details  the  major  variables  and  the  arrows 
indicate  the  major  hypotheses  of  the  model. 
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They  distinguish  between  the  psychological  environment  and 
the  objective  social  environment.  The  psychological  environment 
and  the  person  include  all  factors  within  an  individual's  life 
space  that  affect  behavior.  The  objective  social  environment 
includes  the  industrial  organization  and  the  family.  The  vague 
mental  health  criterion  of  contact  with  reality  becomes  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  psychological  environment  of  the 
individual  and  the  social  environment. 

A self-identity  theory  of  personality  is  used  in  the  model 
and  includes  a person's  values , social  needs,  motives,  interests, 
abilities,  physical  characteristics,  and  traits  as  they  exist  from 
the  individual's  point  of  view.  These  abilities,  traits,  and 
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characteristics  can  also  be  objectively  measured,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy between  self-identity  and  the  objective  measurement  can 
be  a measure  of  the  accuracy  of  self-perception. 

The  self-identity  theory  postulates  that  some  attributes  or 
traits  are  valued  more  and  are  more  central  to  an  individual's 
self-esteem  than  other  traits.  In  addition,  these  values  and 
standards  of  self-evaluation  change  over  time. 

This  theory  is  specifically  applied  to  a work  situation  by 
French  and  Kahn.  The  ability  dimension  of  an  individual's  self- 
identity  has  a corresponding  performance  dimension  in  the  objec- 
tive social  environment.  "If  the  worker's  ability  to  produce  is 
a dimension  which  is  high  in  centrality,  then  actual  performance 
utilizing  this  ability  may  be  defined  as  ego-involved  performance, 
and  we  may  say  that  the  worker  is  ego-involved  in  his  job," 

(French  & Kahn,  1962,  p.  19). 

Under  this  situation,  job  performance  affects  self-esteem. 
However,  if  a worker  performs  only  for  an  instrumental  goal, 
like  money,  his  performance  will  not  affect  his  self-identity. 

Self-identity  theory  is  linked  to  self-actualization  motiva- 
tion by  focusing  on  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  using  his 
valued  skills  and  abilities.  The  theory  states  that  an  increase 
in  utilization  will  produce  an  increase  in  self-esteem.  A decrease 
in  the  use  of  one's  skills  and  abilities  may  result  in  these  attri- 
butes becoming  less  central  and  important  to  one's  self-identity. 

The  theory  views  organizations  as  open  dynamic  systems 
characterized  by  a series  of  inputs,  transformation,  and  outputs. 
The  relationship  between  the  organization  and  the  behavior  of  the 
individual  is  indirect  through  the  psychological  environment. 
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The  parts  of  an  organization  which  affect  the  person  or  get 
into  his  psychological  environment  are  called  "life  space  organiza- 
tions." This  means  that  each  individual  has  a different  life  space 
organization  of  the  objective  organization,  and  these  different 
views  do  not  coincide.  Second,  every  individual  perceives  the 
organization,  and  these  percepts  may  or  may  not  be  congruent  with 
the  reality  of  the  objective  organization.  Third,  the  success  of 
a person  in  relating  to  other  people  in  the  organization  depends 
on  the  congruence  of  their  perceptions  with  the  other  person's 
perception. 

Another  aspect  of  the  theory  involves  the  role  an  individual 
occupies  in  the  organization.  An  individual  may  derive  intrinsic 
satisfaction  from  his  role  performance  and  may  come  to  identify 
with  the  organization. 

French  and  Kahn  then  proceed  to  define  mental  health  in  terms 
of  this  theory.  The  definitions  are  based  on  the  person-environment 
fit.  The  criteria  include  the  following:  (1)  accuracy  of  self- 

concept  (congruence,  self-perception,  and  objective  reality),  (2) 
growth,  development,  and  self-actualization  (utilization  and  develop- 
ment of  abilities  and  skills) , (3)  integration  (relationship  of 
roles  and  compatability  of  abilities,  traits,  and  characteristics), 

(4)  autonomy  (extent  to  which  behavior  is  determined  by  internal 
forces  or  motives  and  external  forces),  (5)  perception  of  reality 
(fit  between  objective  environment  and  psychological  environment), 

(6)  interpersonal  competence,  (7)  objective  states,  (8)  physio- 
logic states,  (9)  disease  entities,  (10)  specific  criteria  of 
job  performance  (productivity,  quality,  rate  of  promotion,  good- 
ness of  fit  between  the  person  and  the  job) , and  (11)  adjustment 
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(goodness  of  fit  between  requirements  of  person  and  support 
available  to  him  in  the  environment) . 

In  a more  recent  conceptualization,  Lorsch  and  Morse  (1974) 
postulate  a contingency  theory  model  of  job  design  which  includes 
the  external  environment,  the  internal  environment,  and  numerous 
personality  dimensions.  They  found  that  when  all  three  sets  of 
variables  were  congruent  with  each  other,  this  resulted  in  the 
units  being  successful  performers  and  the  individual's  feeling 
of  a high  sense  of  accomplishment.  This  was  true  for  organizations 
with  widely  different  external  environments;  namely,  research  and 
development  units  and  manufacturing  units. 

The  personality  dimensions  measured  were  integrative  com- 
plexity, tolerance  for  ambiguity,  attitude  toward  authority,  and 
attitude  toward  individualism.  In  these  personality  dimensions, 
the  research  and  development  members  and  the  manufacturing  members 
did  not  significantly  differ  from  each  other.  The  internal  en- 
vironment was  found  to  be  particularly  important  in  differenti- 
ating between  the  most  and  least  successful  unit's  performance. 

When  there  was  an  incongruence  between  the  personality  dimensions 
and  the  internal  environment,  the  unit  was  less  successful  in  both 
types  of  external  environment.  In  essence,  a three-way  match  was 
required  in  order  to  successfully  describe  a successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful unit. 

While  the  data  presented  by  Lorsch  and  Morse  do  not  explicitly 
speak  to  the  question  of  causality,  there  is  at  least  some  support 
given  for  the  proposition  that  the  fit  is  the  important  determinant 
of  work  performance  and  the  feeling  of  competence  by  the  organiza- 
tional members.  If  that  proposition  is  true,  then  organizational 
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design,  according  to  the  contingency  theory,  would  appear  to  be 
an  appropriate  approach  for  an  organization  wishing  to  maximize 
its  resources. 

The  organizational  design,  of  course,  has  a great  deal  of 
bearing  upon  the  design  or  redesign  of  jobs.  For  example,  the 
span  of  supervisory  control  may  be  reflected  in  the  workers' 
feelings  of  responsibility. 

Much  of  the  classic  job  redesign  solutions  start  from  the 
bottom  and  work  their  way  up,  having  implications  for  supervisors. 
In  effect,  Lorsch  and  Morse  advocate  working  from  the  top  down 
where  the  design  of  the  organization  will  eventually  have  some 
effects  upon  each  succeeding  level  so  that  allowing  a clerk  to 
have  more  freedom  in  answering  letters  from  customers  without 
supervisory  checking  may  be  functionally  the  same  as  increasing 
the  span  of  control  of  supervision  in  the  total  organizational 
design.  This  work  builds  heavily  on  the  earlier  work  on  organi- 
zational structure  and  design  by  Dalton,  Lawrence,  and  Lorsch 
(1970),  Lawrence  and  Lorsch  (1967a,  1967b),  and  Lorsch  and 
Lawrence  (1972).  Recent  work  in  this  area  includes  Morse  (1973, 
1975)  . 

Based  on  congruence  models,  a variety  of  computerized  assess 
ment  and  classification  techniques  are  being  developed  to  match 
people  to  positions.  This  work  involves  differentiation  of  people 
identification  of  job  families  or  requirements,  and  a matching 
process  (Charnes,  Cooper,  Niehaus,  & Stedry,  1969;  Schoenfeldt, 
1974) . 

Another  approach  to  job  design  rests  on  empirical  data  that 
indicates  that  the  understanding  and  prediction  of  job  design  out- 
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comes  is  dependent  upon  the  congruence  among  preferred  and  described 
job  structural  attributes,  ability  levels,  and  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  task  (Barrett  & Dambrot,  1975b).  This  model  is 
based  on  a number  of  conclusions  regarding  the  current  state  of 
the  job  design  field.  First,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a set  of 
job  core  attributes  common  to  all  jobs.  But  the  attributes  which 
are  important  for  any  job  are  often  somewhat  unique  to  it. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  measure  both  individual  job 
structural  preferences  and  the  described  attributes  of  the  job. 

This  allows  you  to  develop  a discrepancy  score  between  what  job 
structural  attributes  an  individual  prefers  and  what  attributes 
he  actually  perceives  the  position  to  have  while  he  performs  the 
task . 

Third,  individual  abilities  have  been  found  to  be  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  a number  of  studies  in  determining  not 
only  performance,  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  performing 
the  task. 

Fourth,  the  research  literature  indicates  that  the  individ- 
ual's ability  level  will  often  determine  some  job  structural  attri- 
bute preferences,  while  value  orientations  will  relate  to  other 
job  structural  preferences.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  other 
approaches  to  job  design  which  would  indicate  that  growth  need 
strength  is  the  most  important  variable  in  determining  individual 
task  structural  preferences. 


Fifth,  expectancies  concerning  the  job  can  influence  sub- 
sequent perception  of  job  structural  attributes  and  the  relation- 
ship between  ability  and  performance. 
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Congruence  approaches  to  job  design  have  recently  been  chal- 
lenged by  a study  by  Baker  and  Hansen  (1975)  which  is  reported  in 
detail  in  Chapter  V of  this  report.  Their  results  did  not  support 
congruence  models  that  postulate  that  the  greater  the  congruence 
between  a worker's  orientation  and  the  job  structure,  the  greater 
the  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Morse  (1975)  has  developed  a person- job  congruence  based 
upon  five  personality  characteristics,  which  include  tolerance 
for  ambiguity,  attitude  toward  authority,  attitude  toward  indi- 
vidualism, cognitive  complexity,  and  preferred  arousal  level. 

The  concept  of  job  certainty  described  the  environment  to  which 
there  is  a congruence  with  the  five  personality  types.  This  study 
was  unique  in  that  39  individuals  were  actually  placed  into  cer- 
tain jobs  and  34  into  uncertain  clerical  jobs.  For  eight  months 
on  these  jobs  where  there  was  a congruence  between  individual 
personality  and  the  job,  there  was  an  increased  sense  of  competence 
over  that  of  a control  group.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that 
individuals  working  on  very  predictable,  routine  jobs  can  perceive 
themselves  to  be  as  competent  and  as  experienced  as  people  working 
on  more  complex  jobs.  There  was  a fairly  high  degree  of  congru- 
ence between  the  individuals'  ratings  of  their  jobs  and  those  of 
their  supervisors.  In  the  control  group,  though,  there  was  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  participants'  and  the  supervisors'  ratings  of 
the  job  certainty. 
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This  study  reinforces  the  idea  that  job  design  is  a more 
complex  process  which  does  require  a job/person  fit  or  congruence. 
There  was  no  support  for  the  normative  ideas  that  all  individuals 
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should  perceive  jobs  as  being  routine  or  complex.  This  result 
tends  to  be  congruent  with  the  findings  of  Barrett  and  Dambrot 
(1975)  and  deviates  from  the  conceptualization  of  theorists  such 
as  Herzberg. 

Organizational  Development  and  Job  Design 

This  approach  to  job  design  stresses  the  uniqueness  of  each 
organization.  Organizational  development  consists  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a variety  of  methods  and  concepts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  work  environment  and  profits  as  well.  Huse  and  Beer  (1971) 
concluded  that  there  are  no  simple  standard  procedures  that  can  be 
applied  to  all  organizations.  The  problems  of  each  organization 
should  be  diagnosed  by  management  with  the  help  of  outside  con- 
sultants. Then  organizational  development  is  based  on  four  beliefs: 

1.  The  operating  manager  is  very  concerned  about 
doing  a good  job  and  works  hard  at  it.  He  is 
far  more  concerned  about  results  than  about 
theory  as  such. 

2.  If  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  experimentation  can 
be  developed  in  an  organization,  the  operating 
manager  will  try  new  approaches  and  will  con- 
tinue to  use  those  that  help  him  get  his  job 
done  better.  Conversely,  he  will  drop  or  cease 
using  an  approach  which  for  him  is  not  helpful, 
at  least  as  he  perceives  it. 

3.  The  role  of  behavioral  scientists  (or  change 
agents)  should  be  to  help  the  operating  manager 
do  his  job  better  (by  acting  as  resource  people) 
but  not  to  tell  him  how  to  do  his  job. 

4.  A variety  of  approaches  to  improvement  have  their 
place  in  an  organizational  development  program, 

and  neither  the  manager  nor  the  change  agent  should 
become  wedded  to  any  single  tool  or  technique. 

(For  example,  although  sensitivity  training  has 
been  widely  used  in  industry  as  an  instrument  for 
change,  it  has  not  been  used  at  this  plant  and 
indeed  may  never  be  used  unless  it  appears  appro- 
priate at  a particular  point  in  time) . (p.  105) . 


In  describing  an  organizational  development  project  in  one 
plant,  three  interventions  were  used.  These  included  job  enrich- 
ment, autonomous  or  integrated  work  teams,  and  the  principles  of 
the  integrator.  Integrators  are  used  to  bring  together  work  groups 
and  sections  with  differing  goals  and  objectives,  such  as  plant 
engineering  and  marketing.  Huse  and  Beer  (1971)  concluded  that 
the  project  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  and 
that  operating  managers  continued  to  use  those  techniques  that 
worked,  that  no  single  technique  was  effective  by  itself,  and 
that  employees  desired  responsibility,  challenging  work,  and  an 
opportunity  to  grow. 

Sorcher  (1969)  and  Sorcher  and  Meyer  (1968)  adopt  a similar 
systems  approach  to  job  design.  Walton  (1972a,  1972b)  argues  that 
work  reform  will  require  a systematic  long-range  approach.  He 
states : 

We  must  coordinate  the  redesign  of  the  ways  tasks 
are  packaged  into  jobs,  the  way  workers  are  required 
to  relate  to  each  other,  the  way  performance  is  measured 
and  rewards  are  made  available,  the  way  positions  of 
authority  and  status  symbols  are  structured,  and  the 
way  career  paths  are  conceived.  (Walton,  1972a,  page  74.) 

Walton  was  able  to  implement  innovations  in  all  these  areas  in 

a new,  large  pet  food  manufacturing  plant.  Results  indicated  that 

after  18  months,  the  new  plant's  fixed  overhead  was  33%  lower  than  in 

the  old  plant.  Reduction  in  manufacturing  costs,  fewer  quality  rejects, 

and  decreased  employee  absenteeism  was  reported  to  have  resulted  in 

annual  savings  of  $600,000. 

Odiorne  (1975)  points  out  the  congruence  between  job  enrichment 
and  management  by  objectives.  Management  by  objectives  involves 
dividing  goals  into  three  distinct  categories  of  regular  objectives. 
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problem  solving  objectives,  and  innovative  objectives.  Odiorne 
relates  Herzberg's  eight  ingredients  of  a well  designed  job  to 
management  by  objectives.  These  eight  ingredients  are:  (1)  direct 

feedback,  (2)  a client  relationship,  (3)  opportunity  for  new  learn- 
ing, (4)  responsibility,  (5)  unique  expertise,  (6)  control  over 
resources,  (7)  direct  communication  responsibility,  and  (8)  per- 
sonal accountability.  Odiorne  also  describes  conditions  required 
for  the  successful  application  of  management  by  objectives.  He  adds 
that  in  addition  to  defining  objectives,  management  by  objectives 
consists  of  decentralizing  organizations,  redesigning  reward  systems, 
and  removing  obstacles  and  constraints  so  that  management  can  become 
supportive. 

In  evaluating  past  organizational  development  and  management 
by  objectives  programs,  interventions  can  be  haphazard  and  the  results 
reported  on  an  anecdotal  level  rather  than  on  an  empirical  level. 

In  addition,  the  operations  manager  may  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
report  negative  results. 

Walton's  design  of  a new  plant  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
members  of  the  union  movement  as  a stacked  experiment  carefully 
controlled  and  rigged  to  produce  the  desired  results  (Gomberg,  1973) . 

Socio-Technical  Systems 

In  America,  the  work  of  L.  E.  Davis  on  job  design  has  focused 
upon  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  consequences  of  job  design  for  the 
organization  and  for  the  worker.  Davis  divides  the  job  design  process 
into  three  activities:  (1)  the  content  of  individual  tasks,  (2)  the 

methods  of  performing  each  task,  and  (3)  the  combination  of  tasks 
into  specific  jobs  (Davis  & Canter,  1955).  Job  design  is  viewed  as 
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the  organization  of  the  job  to  satisfy  both  technical  and  organiza- 
tional objectives  and  the  human  requirements  of  the  worker.  Davis 
points  out  four  approaches  to  job  design  which  include  a process- 
centered  approach  which  concentrates  on  job  specialization,  a worker- 
centered  approach  in  which  the  workers  participate  in  the  design  of 
jobs  and  in  the  establishment  of  work  teams  and  groups  in  a job  en- 
largement framework,  a combination  of  process-centered  and  worker- 
centered  job  design  which  may  involve  job  rotation,  and  finally,  a 
new  job-centered  approach  in  which  job  content  is  organized  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  behavioral  process  of  the  organization  and 
of  the  individual  worker. 

The  criteria  of  job  design  changes  should  include  not  only 
direct  costs  of  production  but  total  economic  productivity,  including 
long-range  costs  of  labor,  turnover,  absenteeism,  quality,  contract 
problems,  and  other  costs  (Davis  & Canter,  1955). 

In  a more  recent  conceptualization , Davis  (1971)  considers 
job  design  and  job  satisfaction  in  the  Post-Industrial  Era.  According 
to  Davis,  technology  has  advanced  to  the  point  that  there  will  be 
continued  substitution  of  mechanical  and  other  forms  of  energy  for 
human  energy  in  the  performance  of  work.  In  addition,  computers 
have  taken  over  tasks  that  can  be  programmed.  Future  work  will  in- 
volve highly  adaptive  responses  of  workers  to  complex  situations  and 
a rapidly  changing  environment.  Successful  job  design  in  the  post- 
industrial era  will  require  finding  ways  to  achieve  a compromise 
between  the  organizational,  technological,  and  human  requirements  so 
that  each  is  maximized.  Davis  placed  prime  importance  on  responsible, 
autonomous  job  behavior.  Responsibility  to  Davis  implies  that 
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workers  accept  accountability  for  product  completion,  work  rate, 
quantity  and  quality  of  output,  and  the  interdependence  of  workers 
in  the  work  cycle.  Autonomous  behavior  involves  self-regulation  of 
work  content,  structure  and  methods  within  the  assigned  job,  self- 
evaluation  of  performance,  and  participation  in  setting  job  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  English  Tavistock  Institute  Group  has  had  a tremendous 
impact  in  recent  years  on  organizational  theory  and  job  design. 

Cooper  and  Foster  (1971)  review  the  socio-technical  system  theory 
developed  by  the  Institute.  Other  general  articles  on  the  socio- 
technical  systems  approach  include  Herbst  (1974)  ; Hickson,  Pugh,  and 
Pheysey  (1968);  Hrebiniak  (1974);  Inkson,  Hickson,  and  Pugh  (1968); 
Mahoney  and  Frost  (1974);  Miller  and  Rice  (1967);  Mohr  (1971); 

Pheysey,  Payne,  and  Pugh  (1970) ; Pugh  (1966) ; and  Pugh,  Hickson, 
Hinings,  and  Turner  (1969) . 

The  work  of  the  Tavistock  group,  in  the  study  of  the  change- 
over from  the  shortwall  conventional  method  of  coal  mining  to  the 
mechanized  longwall  method,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  socio- 
technical  systems  approach  to  organizational  theory  (Trist  & Bamforth, 
1951;  Trist,  Higgin,  Murray  & Pollock,  1963).  This  systems  approach 
views  the  technology  and  social  system  of  an  organization  as  mutually 
interdependent  and  interactive  systems.  The  Tavistock  group 
postulate  three  different  organizations  operating  in  an  open  dynamic 
changing  structure:  (1)  activity  or  task,  complex  of  activities 

necessary  to  transform  an  intake  or  input  into  an  output  or  to  perform 
the  task  or  service;  (2)  sentient  group,  group  to  which  individual 
members  commit  themselves  and  are  dependent  upon  for  emotional 
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support ; and  (3)  administrative,  which  involves  regulations  of  rela- 
tions between  task  and  sentient  systems. 

In  addition,  this  group  postulates  the  concept  of  the  open 
system  which  is  derived  from  cybernetics.  Systems  are  regarded  as 
having  inputs  such  as  raw  materials,  people,  or  information  on  which 
the  group  operates  or  converts  into  outputs  of  products  or  services, 
or  both.  The  Tavistock  group,  by  adding  the  concepts  of  socio- 
technical  systems  to  the  open  system  model,  increased  in  import  the 
interaction  between  the  organization  and  the  environment  in  two  ways. 
The  environment  controls  inputs  (raw  materials,  labor,  capital, 
etc.)  and  outputs  (state  of  economy,  government  regulations,  and 
consumer  preferences) . 

Additional  constraints  are  imposed  on  the  organization  by  the 
expectations,  values,  and  norms  of  the  human  elements  composing  the 
organization.  These  human  elements  are  not  only  individualist i c and 
personalistic,  but  are  influenced  by  the  experiences  and  transactions 
of  the  individual  with  the  organization  and  have  been  broadly  in- 
cluded under  the  vague  terminology  of  organizational  climate. 

The  English  Tavistock  Institute  and  job  design  projects  in 
Europe  have  emphasized  the  formation  of  semi-autonomous  work  groups, 
worker  participation  in  job  design  and  planning,  and  a movement 
toward  industrial  democracy.  The  Institute  has  shown  that  these 
autonomous  work  groups  are  compatible  with  modern  technology.  These 
teams  are  leaderless  and  require  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
team  members.  Members  of  the  team  have  multiple  skills  and  make  job 
rotation  assignments  among  themselves. 
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A conclusion  regarding  greater  worker  participation  is  that 
it  enables  an  individual  to  exercise  more  control  over  his  job  and 
his  life  at  work.  This  increased  control  leads  to  a higher  level 
of  commitment  to  the  organization  (Davis  & Taylor,  1973) . 

From  the  work  of  the  Tavistock  Institute  in  England  and  Davis 
in  America,  the  following  principles  for  job  design  have  been 
derived : 

(1)  optimal  variety  of  tasks  within  the  job. 

(2)  a meaningful  pattern  of  tasks  that  gives  to  each  job 
the  semblance  of  a single  overall  task. 

(3)  optimum  length  of  work  cycle. 

(4)  some  scope  for  setting  standards  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  production  and  suitable  feedback  of 
knowledge  of  results. 

(5)  the  inclusion  in  the  job  of  the  auxiliary  and 
preparatory  tasks. 

(6)  the  tasks  included  in  the  job  should  entail  some 
degree  of  care,  skill  knowledge,  or  effort  that  is 
worthy  of  respect  in  the  community. 

(7)  the  job  should  make  some  perceivable  contribution 
to  the  utility  of  the  product  for  the  consumer. 

(8)  provisions  for  interlocking  tasks,  job  rotation, 
or  physical  proximity  where  there  is  a necessary 
interdependence  of  jobs,  or  where  there  is  stress, 

or  where  the  individual  jobs  do  not  make  a perceivable 
contribution  to  the  end  product. 

(9)  groups  of  workers  on  interlocking  jobs  should  set 
standards  as  a group  and  receive  knowledge  of  results 
and  have  some  control  over  boundary  tasks. 

(10)  provisions  of  channels  of  communication  so  that  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  workers  can  be  fed  into 
the  design  of  new  jobs  at  an  early  stage. 

(11)  provision  of  channels  of  promotion  to  foreman  rank 
which  are  sanctioned  by  the  workers.  (Davis  & Taylor, 
1973,  pp.  455-457.) 
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Each  of  these  conceptual  frameworks  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  job  design  field.  The  basic  question  is  whether  this  spirit 
of  eclecticism  is  productive  or  dysfunctional.  Some  have  argued 
that  the  field  needs  a stronger  unified  conceptual  framework.  Others 
have  insisted  that  since  the  problems  of  job  design  are  unique  to 
each  organization,  specific  techniques  are  required  rather  than 
general  laws  to  be  broken.  These  various  approaches  to  job  design 
provide  the  framework  for  this  report  and  will  be  referred  to  in 
succeeding  chapters. 

Summary  Statements 

(1)  The  field  of  job  design  is  characterized  by  youth, 
diversity,  and  the  lack  of  a clear  or  comprehensive  theoretical  basis. 

(2)  Scientific  management  and  industrial  engineering  approaches 
to  job  design  rest  on  the  assumption  that  productivity  is  maximized 
by  designing  jobs  for  individuals  with  minimal  ability  and  motiva- 
tion negating  the  role  of  individual  differences. 

(3)  The  surface  simplicity  of  the  two-factor  theory  has  lead 
researchers  and  practitioners  to  follow  courses  of  actions  that 
negate  the  role  of  individual  variables  and  the  complexity  and 
range  of  human  motivation. 

(4)  The  role  of  group  and  cultural  variables  include  the  effects 
of  urban-rural  differences,  alienation,  and  Protestant  Work  Ethic 

on  work  behavior.  It  is  difficult  to  incorporate  these  group 
variables  into  job  design  decisions  which  include  broadly  based 
quality  of  work  life  criteria.  The  practical  applications  are 
difficult.  Should  job  redesign  interventions  include  only  rural 
workers  with  middle-class  work  values? 
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(5)  Motivational  theories  of  work  behavior  (higher  order  need 
strength,  expectancy,  and  intrinsic  motivation)  have  provided  a 
theoretical  framework  for  job  design.  There  have  been  problems  in 
operationally  defining  and  measuring  these  vague  motivational  con- 
structs. In  addition,  basic  theoretical  assumptions  and  propositions 
have  failed  to  be  empirically  supported  or  validated. 

(6)  The  congruence  approach  to  job  design  rests  on  the 
assumptions  that  ability  and  cognitive  variables  are  as  critical 

to  job  performance  as  motivational  states  and  that  workers'  prefer- 
ences for  job  attributes,  expectations,  work  values,  and  orientation 
interact  with  the  task  and  the  organization. 

(7)  Organizational  development  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of 

task  organization  and  an  idiographic  consultant  approach  to  job  design. 
Global  or  general  theories  are  viewed  as  inadequate  and  inappropriate. 

(8)  Socio- technical  systems  approach  to  job  design  focuses  on 

three  elements:  (1)  the  requirements  of  the  organization  (task), 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  the  people  on  the  organization  (sentient) , 
and  (3)  the  relationships  between  task  and  sentient  systems. 

(9)  The  basic  unanswered  question  is  whether  this  spirit  of 
eclecticism  is  productive  or  dysfunctional  for  the  job  design  field. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MEASUREMENT  OF  JOB  STRUCTURAL  ATTRIBUTES  AND  TASKS 

Conceptual  Approaches  to  Task  Description 
Virtually  every  researcher  attempts  to  measure  those  aspects 
of  a job  or  task  which  are  relevant.  There  are  almost  as  many 
diverse  measurements  as  there  are  researchers  in  the  field.  Job 
design  critics  report  that  the  field  is  glutted  with  ill-defined 
terms  and  concepts  (Cooper,  1973).  For  example,  job  enlargement, 
job  enrichment,  job  rotation,  work  restructuring,  and  vertical  and 
horizontal  job  loading  are  used  interchangeably,  and  frequently,  in- 
correctly. Job  structural  attributes  change  in  meaning  from  study 
to  study.  Worker  participation  can  range  from  token  meetings  with 
management  to  truly  autonomous  work  groups.  Task  variety  can  be 
operationally  defined  in  terms  of  a number  of  variables — cycle  time, 
number  of  operations  performed.  Boredom  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
time  drag,  drop  in  production  curves,  physical  correlates  of  brain 
wave  patterns,  or  eye  movements.  For  several  years,  a number  of 
investigators  have  emphasized  an  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  models 
and  methods  of  task  classification,  description,  and  measurement. 

Hackman  (1969a,  1969b)  and  Fleishman  (1975)  describe  four  pre- 
vious conceptual  approaches  used  in  the  description  of  tasks.  The 
first  is  a behavioral  description  approach.  This  approach  focuses 
upon  the  overt  response  actually  emitted  by  the  individual  performing 
the  task.  Prien  and  Ronan  (1971),  in  their  review  article  on  job 
analysis,  report  that  descriptions  can  range  from  the  minute  task 
analysis  approach  used  by  industrial  engineers  to  the  global  narra- 
tive descriptions  used  in  wage  and  salary  administration.  Behavioral 
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descriptions  are  dependent  upon  the  method  which  is  used  to  obtain 
the  information.  These  methods  can  include  observation,  interview 
job  activity  inventories,  and  statistical  analyses  of  data  includi 
cluster  analyses  or  factor  analyses.  Results  of  this  approach  are 
also  dependent  on  the  source  of  information  in  terms  of  incumbent, 
supervisor,  or  expert  observer. 

A second  method  of  describing  tasks  concentrates  on  the  be- 
havioral requirements  of  a task.  What  is  required  of  the  worker  t 
achieve  a standard  or  acceptable  level  of  performance  on  a task? 
The  behavioral  requirement  approach  consists  of  the  skills  and  tra 
necessary  to  perform  the  task.  It  is  assumed  that  communality  in 
required  skills  implies  generalization  across  different  tasks. 

The  third  method  of  describing  tasks  is  the  ability  require- 
ments approach.  Tasks  are  described  in  terms  of  the  basic  abilitb 
that  a task  requires  of  the  worker.  Fleishman  (1975)  reports  that 
the  abilities  approach  differs  from  the  requirements  approach  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  description.  Abilities  are  more  enduring  tr 
of  the  individual  and  are  derived  empirically  through  factor  analy 
studies,  while  behavioral  requirements  are  derived  rationally  and 
are  more  dependent  on  training  than  ability  factors.  The  assumptb 
is  that  tasks  which  require  the  same  abilities  should  be  classifiei 
together. 

The  fourth  approach  has  been  labeled  task-qua  task  by  Hackma 
(1969b)  and  the  task  characteristic  approach  by  Fleishman  (1975) . 
This  approach  focuses  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  task  as  a 
stimulus  which  is  presented  to  the  individual  performing  the  task. 
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These  various  approaches  to  task  description  have  resulted  in 
a somewhat  confusing  state  of  affairs.  The  job  designer  has  more 
control  over  the  task  than  other  variables  operating  in  the  work 
environment.  Precise  definitions  and  measurement  of  tasks  are 
essential  to  increase  the  job  designer's  predictive  efficiency  and 
the  utility  and  generalization  of  results  across  tasks. 

This  review  will  consider  task  measurement  and  classification 
from  a slightly  different  conceptual  approach  than  that  used  by 
Hackman  or  Fleishman.  We  shall  categorize  attempts  to  define  and 
measure  tasks  by  the  methodology  employed.  These  methodologies  in- 
clude a rational  approach  to  task  taxonomy,  workers'  ratings  and 
perceptions  of  a task,  observation  and  rating  scales  used  by  experts, 
ability  reference  tests,  and  quantification  of  the  physical  properties 
of  a task. 

Rational  Task  Taxonomy 

Using  this  approach,  investigators  consider  task  similarities 
and  differences  and  attempt  to  intuitively  define  categories  for 
classification.  The  purpose  of  classification  and  taxonomic  systems 
is  to  achieve  economy  and  ease  of  information  and  to  describe  rela- 
tionships among  objects  that  will  be  heuristic  in  that  the  classifica- 
tion generates  research  hypotheses  (Sokal,  1974).  Recent  conceptual 
developments  in  taxonomic  science  involve  the  acceptance  of  polythetic 
taxa  in  which  groups  are  classified  together  if  they  share  a large 
proportion  of  their  properties  but  do  not  necessarily  agree  in  any 
one  property.  These  classification  systems  based  on  polythetic  taxa 
usually  recommend  equal  weighting  of  these  properties  (Sokal,  1974). 
The  development  of  a taxonomic  system  for  tasks  is  considered  crucial 
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by  many.  Melton  and  Briggs  (1960),  in  an  early  review  of  engineering 
psychology,  pointed  to  the  need  of  a taxonomy  of  tasks  to  allow  in- 
tegration of  not  only  engineering  psychology  research  but  all  aspects 
of  human  learning  and  performance. 

Berliner,  Angell,  and  Shearer  (1964)  have  developed  a rational 
hierarchical  classification  system  of  50  specific  work  behaviors 
(e.g.,  detects,  inspects,  categorizes,  adjusts,  aligns).  These 
specific  work  behaviors  are  subclassified  into  six  activities  and 
four  higher  major  processes  which  are  viewed  as  mutually  exclusive 
subclasses.  The  four  major  processes  are  perceptual,  mediational, 
communicative,  and  motor.  The  six  activities  represent  categories 
of  the  major  processes.  The  perceptual  process  is  subdivided  into 
two  activities:  (1)  searching  for  and  receiving  information,  and 

(2)  identifying  objects,  actions,  and  events.  The  mediational 
process  involves  activities  of  information  processing  and  problem 
solving  or  decision  making.  Communication  is  not  subdivided  into 
activities.  Motor  processes  are  subdivided  into  simple  and  discrete 
or  complex  and  continuous  activities.  Berliner  et  al.  (1964)  have 
developed  a matrix  for  classifying  and  measuring  specific  work 
behaviors.  They  recommend  measurement  of  the  specific  work  behaviors 
in  terms  of  (1)  times-start,  completion,  and  duration,  (2)  errors- 
omission,  magnitude,  and  direction  of  tracking  deviation,  (3)  use- 
frequency  data,  (4)  work  load  data — including  idleness  periods,  (5) 
motion  dynamics — postural  orientation,  skeletal  movements,  eye  move- 
ments, and  other  force  ications . Rabideau  (1964)  reviews  the 

application  of  this  taxonomic  system  for  field  evaluation  of  human 
performance. 
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Christensen  and  Mills  (1967)  classified  activity  data  from 
paper-and-penci 1 tests  according  to  Berliner,  Angell,  and  Shearer's 
taxonomy.  Two  raters  classified  complex  operators'  jobs  (navigator, 
pilot,  controller).  Interjudge  reliability  ranged  from  .29  to  1.00. 

The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  activity  data  obtained  under  opera- 
tional conditions  and  increased  standardization  and  operational 
definitions  of  the  taxonomy.  They  concluded  that  after  20  years,  we 
were  not  any  closer  to  the  development  of  independent  criteria  of 
human  performance  under  operational  conditions.  Christensen  and  Mills 
recommend  development  of  an  operational  taxonomy  in  terms  of  the  use 
of  standard,  non-psychological  terms  which  are  validated  in  operational 
settings . 

Miller  (1967)  has  used  the  following  rationally  derived 
categories  to  classify  general  human  task  performance:  concept  of 

purpose  (discriminating  relevant  from  irrelevant  cues) , scanning 
function  (active  or  passive  searching  for  task  cues) , identification 
of  relevant  cue  functions  (differentiation  of  figure-ground  and 
labeling  or  some  other  discriminatory  action) , interpretation  of  cues 
(meaning) , short-term  memory,  long-term  memory,  decision  making  and 
problem  solving,  and  effector  response.  Miller  proposes  a taxonomic 
grid  of  three  categories  consisting  of  psychological  function,  task 
content,  and  successive  stages  of  learning  the  task. 

Gagne^  (1963)  described  tasks  in  terms  of  identifying  three 
general  behavioral  requirements  including  (1)  the  operationally 
distinct  kinds  of  behavior  the  task  requires,  (2)  the  stimulus 
situation  in  which  task  performance  takes  place,  and  (3)  the  object 
which  is  acted  upon  by  the  performer.  He  classifies  human  functions 
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as  sensory,  identifying  and  interpreting,  and  human  responses  as 
unitary  (pushing  a switch),  autonomous  (operation  of  a familiar  tool), 
or  flexible  (tracking  a moving  object) . 

Cooper  (1972)  presents  a conceptual  framework  for  studying 
the  operator-technology  interaction.  He  first  classifies  production 
according  to  five  levels  of  technology  which  differ  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  human  energy  and  intervention  in  the  production 
process.  These  five  levels  of  technology  are:  (1)  mechanized 

manual  production,  (2)  mechanized  production,  (3)  integrated  mechanized 
production,  (4)  automated  production,  and  (5)  integrated  automated 
production.  He  then  classifies  the  production  process  by  the  type 
of  raw  material  used  or  the  product  produced.  Fluid  process  produc- 
tion includes  chemicals,  petroleum,  electric  power,  and  food  process- 
ing and  is  usually  a continuous  process.  Solid  process  production 
is  usually  semi-continuous  or  batch  and  involves  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  rubber,  plastics,  and  paper.  Discrete  part  production  is 
centered  on  the  manufacture  of  units  (i.e.,  automobile  production). 
Cooper  believes  that  the  next  step  in  technology  lies  in  information 
processing  and  computer  control  of  production. 

Cooper  then  outlines  four  individual  intrinsic  task  dimensions. 
Cooper's  system  is  based  on  the  work  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965). 

The  four  intrinsic  dimensions  of  tasks  are  (1)  physical  variety, 
which  is  defined  as  the  number  of  people  available  for  interaction, 
variety  in  physical  location  of  work,  and  the  degree  to  which  con- 
tinuous mental  attention  is  required;  (2)  skill  variety,  which  has 
to  do  with  task  uncertainty  and  response  uncertainty;  (3)  goal 
structure,  which  is  the  clarity  of  goals  and  degree  of  goal  attainment; 
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and  (4)  transformation,  which  is  defined  in  terms  of  feedback  or  the 
perceived  effects  of  operations  on  the  stimulus  material  of  the  task. 

The  last  component  of  this  conceptual  framework  consists  of 
group  task  dimensions.  These  include  task  dependence,  which  is  the 
extent  to  which  a task  influences  or  depends  on  other  tasks  in  the 
same  work  system;  role  differentiation,  which  refers  to  differences 
between  tasks  carried  out  by  group  members;  goals  which  may  be  either 
mutual  and  common  or  independent;  and  finally,  activities  which  may 
be  carried  out  together  or  in  isolation.  Cooper  uses  this  conceptual 
framework  to  examine  changes  in  job  content  brought  about  by  advanced 
technology. 

Steiner  (1972)  concluded  that  tasks  differ  on  the  basis  of 
divisibility  among  group  members,  criterion  of  success,  and  strength 
of  task  demand.  His  taxonomy  of  four  types  of  tasks  is  as  follows: 

(1)  disjunctive,  a task  in  which  some  specific  product  is  chosen  to 
be  the  group's  outcome;  (2)  conjunctive,  a task  in  which  the  quality 
of  the  group's  performance  is  determined  by  the  work  of  the  poorest 
performers;  (3)  additive,  a task  in  which  success  depends  upon  the 
sum  of  all  individual  efforts,  and  (4)  discretionary,  a task  that 
permits  members  to  combine  contributions  in  any  manner  desired. 

Van  de  Ven  and  Delbecq  (1974)  developed  a taxonomy  of  work 
units  based  on  an  analysis  of  task  difficulty  and  task  variability. 

Task  difficulty  refers  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  search 
process  in  performing  the  task,  the  amount  of  thinking  time  required 
to  solve  work-related  problems,  and  the  body  of  knowledge  that  provides 
guidelines  for  performing  the  task.  Van  de  Ven  and  Delbecq  have 
modified  a seven-item  scale  of  task  difficulty  in  which  incumbents 
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respond  to  items  along  a 10-point  interval  scale.  An  example  of 
an  item  is:  "In  some  jobs  things  are  fairly  predictable.  In  others 

you  are  often  not  sure  what  the  outcome  will  be.  What  percentage 
of  the  time  are  you  generally  sure  what  the  results  of  your  effort 
will  be?" 

Task  variability  is  defined  as  the  number  of  exceptional 
cases  encountered  in  work  requiring  different  work  methods.  An  index 
of  task  variability  consists  of  three  items  rated  by  incumbents  on 
a 10-point  scale  and  four  true  and  false  items.  A sample  question 
is,  "How  much  variety  in  cases,  claims,  clients  or  things  do  you 
generally  encounter  in  your  working  day?" 

From  this  framework,  the  authors  classify  work  units  into  three 
basic  structural  modes:  (1)  a systematized  mode  which  includes 

paced,  stable  work  methods,  and  procedures;  (2)  a service  mode  in 
which  workers  have  discretion  in  performing  their  work,  but  unit 
members  are  independent;  and  (3)  a group  mode  in  which  unit  members 
are  organized  as  teams  and  work  is  interdependent.  Data  on  120 
work  units  within  a large  government  employment  security  agency 
found  empirical  support  for  the  taxonomy.  The  work  units  did  differ 
in  terms  of  task  difficulty  and  variability  using  a fixed  effects 
model . 

Workers'  Ratings  of  Tasks 

One  way  of  measuring  tasks  involves  ratings  by  workers.  These 
ratings  can  be  a function  of  a number  of  individual  variables  such 
as  experience  on  the  job,  overall  response  set  or  satisfaction  with 
work,  purpose  of  the  rating,  and  individual  interpretation  of  ques- 
tions, rating  scales,  and  anchor  points. 
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Job  Diagnostic  Survey 

A recent  development  in  this  area  is  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey 
(JDS)  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a,  1975).  The  JDS  measures  four 
separate  areas  and  has  been  designed  to  be  administered  to  employees 
who  work  on  any  job.  These  four  areas  are  job  dimensions,  exper- 
ienced psychological  states,  affective  responses  to  the  job  and 
individual  growth  need  strength.  The  job  dimensions  include  measure- 
ment of  the  five  core  variables  plus  measurement  on  feedback  from 
agents  and  dealing  with  others.  The  skill  variety  dimension  has 
been  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  a job  requires  a variety  of 
different  job  activities  in  carrying  out  the  task  and  also  the  use 
of  a number  of  different  skills  of  the  incumbent.  The  task  identity 
dimension  measures  the  completion  of  a whole  and  identifiable  piece 
of  work.  The  task  significance  dimension  was  designed  to  measure 
the  degree  to  which  the  task  has  a substantial  influence  or  impact 
on  the  lives  or  work  of  other  people.  The  autonomy  dimension 
indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  task  provides  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  the  employee  in  both  scheduling  the  work  and  determining 
the  procedures.  The  feedback  from  the  job  itself  dimension  indicates 
to  what  extent  the  job  provides  clear  information  about  the  effective- 
ness of  performance.  The  feedback  from  agents  dimension  indicates 
the  degree  to  which  the  incumbent  receives  information  about  perform- 
ance from  supervisors  or  co-workers.  The  dealing  with  others 
dimension  indicates  how  much  the  employee  has  to  work  with  other 
people  in  order  to  accomplish  his  job. 

The  second  area  measured  by  the  JDS  consists  of  critical 
psychological  states.  The  experienced  meaningfulness  of  the  work  is 
a measure  of  how  much  the  employee  believes  the  job  is  meaningful 
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and  worthwhile.  The  experienced  responsibility  for  work  outcomes 
is  a measure  of  the  degree  the  incumbent  feels  personally  responsible 
for  the  results  of  the  work.  The  last  critical  psychological  state, 
knowledge  of  results,  is  the  degree  to  which  the  employee  believes 
that  he  knows  continually  how  effectively  he  is  performing  the  job. 

The  third  part  of  the  survey,  the  affective  reactions  to  the 
job,  is  designed  to  be  a measure  of  the  personal  outcomes  obtained 
from  doing  the  task  itself.  These  include  a general  satisfaction 
measure,  an  internal  work  motivation  measure,  and  a number  of 
specific  satisfactions  to  be  obtained  from  the  job.  The  internal 
work  motivation  scale  attempts  to  measure  self-motivation  and  thereby 
determine  if  the  employee  experiences  positive  internal  feelings 
when  he  believes  he  is  working  effectively  on  a job  and  negative 
feelings  when  he  believes  he  is  doing  poorly. 

The  last  area  measures  individual  growth  need  strength.  This 
measure  was  designed  to  tap  individual  differences  in  the  incumbent's 
desire  to  obtain  "growth"  satisfaction  from  the  work. 

The  JDS  can  also  be  used  to  derive  a motivating  potential 
score.  This  score  reflects  the  potential  of  a job  for  eliciting 
positive  work  motivation  from  employees  who  desire  growth  need  satis- 
faction. This  score  is  based  on  the  summated  ratings  of  skill, 
variety,  task  identity,  and  task  significance,  divided  by  three  and 
multiplied  by  autonomy  and  by  feedback  from  the  job. 

Hackman  and  Oldham  also  developed  the  Job  Rating  Form,  which 
allows  the  investigators  to  obtain  measures  of  the  core  dimensions 
from  individuals  who  are  not  themselves  incumbents  of  the  job,  such 
as  supervisors  or  outside  observers.  Since  the  items  parallel  those 
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on  the  JDS,  three  different  measures  of  the  core  job  dimensions  are 
possible.  This  allows  for  a comparison  between  the  ratings  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  employees,  supervisors,  and  outside  observers. 

The  ratings  of  these  individual  groups  were  averaged,  and  then  corre- 
lations were  computed  between  the  various  job  dimensions.  The  median 
correlation  between  the  ratings  of  employees  and  supervisors  was 
.51,  between  employees  and  observers  .63,  and  between  supervisors 
and  observers  .46.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  correlations  are 
inflated  since  they  are  based  upon  means  of  the  respective  groups. 
Using  a different  statistical  technique,  the  relationships  would 
be  less.  There  is  also  a great  deal  of  variability  among  the  correla 
tions  for  the  various  job  dimensions.  For  example,  feedback  from 
agents  varied  from  between  .14  through  -.13;  task  identity  varied 
between  .31  through  .44;  task  significance  varied  between  -.14  to 
.65  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1975). 

Additional  problems  in  the  Hackman  and  Oldham  approach  involve 
the  measurement  of  outcome  variables.  They  state  that  the  measure- 
ment of  internal  work  motivation  is  particularly  critical  to  the 
theory.  A typical  questionnaire  item  designed  to  measure  work  motiva 
tion  is  "I  feel  a great  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  when  I do 
this  job  well."  A basic  question  might  be  whether  or  not  you  are 
really  measuring  internal  work  motivation  or  an  alternative  measure 
of  work  satisfaction.  For  example,  if  an  individual  describes  his 
job  and  the  work  he  does  in  very  positive  tones,  this  would  imply 
that  he  does  get  satisfaction  from  the  work  when  it  is  done  well.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  believe  that  any  individual  who  expresses  very 
low  job  work  satisfaction  would  also  get  a great  deal  of  personal 
satisfaction  from  doing  the  job  well.  The  main  difficulty  of  this 
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approach  is  that  you  have  quite  an  epitome  of  compounded  measures 
with  different  labels  attached  to  them. 

An  additional  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  there  might  be 
an  overall  response  set  to  this  type  of  questionnaire  which  will 
tend  to  yield  positive  relationships  among  all  the  variables. 

Some  may  view  their  total  job  in  a relatively  favorable  light,  while 
others  may  view  their  total  job  and  life  experience  in  a negative 
set.  This,  of  course,  can  give  you  a spuriously  high  relationship 
among  so-called  causal  and  outcome  variables.  McCormick  (1974) 
has  found  a .37  relationship  between  response  disposition  and  work 
satisfaction  which  tends  to  indicate  an  overall  response  set  to  these 
types  of  attitude  surveys. 

Another  measurement  problem  involves  perceived  changes  in  job 
satisfaction  and  job  factors.  Hardin  (1965)  reports  on  the  use  of 
survey  data  to  measure  worker  reactions  to  job  changes.  A survey 
in  a medium  size  insurance  company  asked  the  workers  to  rate  their 
overall  job  satisfaction  on  a five-point  rating  scale.  In  a six- 
month  period,  an  electronic  data  processing  system  was  installed. 

Six  months  after  the  first  survey,  the  workers  were  asked  to  rate 
their  general  satisfaction  and  the  degree  to  which  their  jobs  had 
changed  on  14  aspects.  The  sample  consisted  of  196  employees.  The 
authors  concluded  that  perceived  change  in  job  satisfaction  was  a 
poor  predictor  of  actual  change  and  that  the  quasi-longitudinal 
design  may  not  be  useful  in  studies  of  the  effect  of  technological 
change  on  job  satisfaction. 

Differential  Perceptions 

A number  of  other  investigators  have  looked  at  differential 
perceptions  of  the  same  jobs  by  incumbents,  supervisors,  and  long- 


term  employees.  Dubin,  Porter,  Stone,  and  Champoux  (1973)  studied 
differential  perception  of  16  craft  jobs  in  a telephone  company. 

Job  incumbents  (N  = 164),  craft  workers  or  peers  (N  = 189),  and 
supervisors  (N  = 270)  rated  these  16  jobs  on  eight  characteristics 
which  included  variety,  autonomy,  wholeness  of  job,  feedback,  friend- 
ship opportunities,  dealing  with  others,  prestige — craft  jobs  as 
reference,  and  prestige — all  other  jobs  as  reference.  The  results 
indicated  that  supervisors  and  craft  workers  perceived  the  jobs 
similarly,  but  there  was  considerably  less  agreement  between  in- 
cumbents and  craft  workers  and  between  incumbents  and  supervisors. 
Employees  with  low  tenure  and  in  relatively  low-skilled  jobs  rated 
their  own  jobs  higher  than  did  supervisors  or  peers.  The  tendency 
to  rate  one's  own  job  lower  than  others  was  associated  with  holding 
a skilled  terminal  job  in  the  organization.  On  four  of  the  eight 
job  characteristics,  there  was  a tendency  for  incumbents  to  rate 
their  own  jobs  higher  on  dealing  with  others,  autonomy,  and  variety 
and  lower  on  wholeness  of  jobs  than  did  their  supervisors  or  peer 
craft  workers.  These  findings  did  not  apply  to  all  16  jobs. 

Desmond  and  Weiss  (1971)  found  that  workers'  ratings  of  the 
ability  requirements  of  11  jobs  using  the  Minnesota  Job  Require- 
ments Questionnaire  (MJRQ)  were  similar  to  supervisors'  ratings.  The 
MJRQ  includes  ratings  of  nine  abilities  of  the  General  Aptitude 
Battery.  Another  related  study  compared  the  ratings  of  338  super- 
visors of  9 jobs  and  381  workers  on  the  Minnesota  Job  Description 
Questionnaire . This  questionnaire  uses  the  method  of  multiple  rank 
orders  for  rating  the  relative  strength  of  21  occupational  rein- 
forcers (e.g.,  ability  utilization,  achievement,  compensation,  co- 
workers, variety,  responsibility,  etc.).  Statements  describing  the 
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reinforcers  are  presented  in  groups  of  five  with  every  reinforcer 
paired  with  every  other  reinforcer  one  time.  The  job  title  is 
specified  and  the  rater  is  instructed  to  rank  each  group  of  rein- 
forcers from  1 (least  descriptive  of  the  job)  to  5 (most  descriptive) . 
The  results  indicated  that,  in  general,  supervisors  and  workers 
generally  perceive  reinforcer  characteristics  the  same,  although 
they  do  tend  to  disagree  on  extrinsic  reinforcers.  These  included 
differences  in  ratings  of  supervisors,  company  policies  and 
practices,  compensation,  recognition,  and  working  conditions.  In  all 
cases,  the  supervisor  rated  these  reinforcers  as  more  characteristic 
of  a particular  job  than  did  the  worker.  It  wa;  also  found  in  lower 
level  occupations  that  there  was  more  disagreement  on  extrinsic  rein- 
forcers than  in  higher  level  occupations. 

Siegel  and  Pfeiffer  (1975)  have  used  workers'  ratings  to 
establish  the  complexity  of  electronic  circuits.  Sixteen  circuits 
were  identified  by  multidimensional  scaling  analysis  and  factor 
analysis.  These  circuits  were  then  judged  by  Naval  aviation  elec- 
tronics maintenance  personnel  (N  = 36)  using  four  different  scaling 
methods:  rank  order,  paired  comparison,  magnitude  estimation  and 

constant  sum.  Two  factors  accounted  for  the  scaling  behavior.  These 
were  cognitive  discrimination  and  contextual  uncertainty.  Paired- 
comparison  and  constant  sum  rating  scales  were  heavily  weighted  on  the 
cognitive  discrimination  factor.  This  factor  was  interpreted  as 
reflecting  a less  difficult  cognitive  perceptual  task.  The  other 
rating  factor,  contextual  uncertainty,  was  most  related  to  rank  order 
and  magnitude  estimation  scales  and  involves  judging  or  rating  a 
greater  number  of  stimuli  at  one  time.  Additional  studies  by 
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Siegel  and  Pfeiffer  have  investigated  the  relationship  of  perceived 
circuit  complexity  to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  five  operational 
correlates  of  fleet  maintenance  performance  (readiness,  performance, 
operation,  safety,  preparation).  In  addition,  they  studied  the 
effect  of  circuit  complexity  on  the  job  training  required  before 
workers  could  perform  tasks  on  their  own.  Linear  relationships 
were  found  between  perceived  circuit  complexity,  and  these  opera- 
tional correlates  ranged  from  .33  to  .66  for  a sample  of  20  avionic 
technicians . 

Work  Itself/Work  Environment  Questionnaire 

Another  measure  of  Job  Structural  Attributes  is  the  Work 
Itself/Work  Environment  Questionnaire  (WI/WE)  which  was  developed 
to  provide  a comprehensive  inventory  of  discriminably  different  job 
elements  (Cascio,  1973);  that  is,  properties  of  the  job  itself, 
including  variety,  learning  new  skills  necessity,  learning  new  skills 
opportunity,  follow  through  independence  methods,  independence  pace, 
goal  clarity,  and  internal  feedback,  as  well  as  properties  of  the 
environment  surrounding  the  performance  of  the  work,  including 
salary,  interpersonal  relationships,  external  feedback,  job-person 
fit,  job  security,  work  scheduling,  company  policy,  status  inside 
company,  status  outside  company,  and  service  to  others.  The  overall 
aim  of  the  WI/WE  is  to  present  a set  of  elements  that  reflect  both 
the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivational  properties  of  the  job. 

A literature  review  and  synthesis  of  existing  theory  and  data 
served  as  a starting  point  in  the  development  of  the  WI/WE.  Items 
were  written  to  cover  the  full  range  of  scale  values  for  each  of 
the  elements,  and  then  both  items  and  elements  were  reallocated  and 
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scaled  by  a pool  of  150  judges  according  to  the  Smith  and  Kendall 
(1963)  procedure. 

In  its  present  form,  the  WI/WE  provides  three  measures.  The 
first  is  a measure  of  the  level  of  each  attribute  that  the  individi 
perceives  in  the  task.  The  second  is  a measure  of  that  same 
individual's  preference  level  for  that  attribute.  The  third,  of 
course,  is  the  degree  of  match  between  perception  and  preference 
(Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  & Cascio,  1975) . 


A second  technique  designed  to  measure  the  same  three  sets  o: 
variables  is  the  Attribute  Preference  Scale/Attribute  Description 
Scale  (APS/ADS)  (Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  & 
Cascio,  1975) . The  job  attributes  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
summarization  of  past  literature  and  included  variety,  independent 
responsibility,  job  complexity,  closure,  and  learning  new  skills. 
The  items  selected  to  represent  eaci  of  these  attributes  were  chos< 
from  a pool  developed  through  the  use  of  a retranslation  procedure 
The  items  selected  were  then  built  into  paragraph-long  job  descrip- 
tions of  potential  tasks.  The  amount  of  each  attribute  representei 
in  the  job  descriptions  was  varied  by  injecting  scaled  expressions 
of  frequency,  the  values  of  which  had  been  previously  determined. 
Using  high  and  low  expressions  in  each  item,  two  sets  of  descrip- 
tions were  developed.  Alternate  forms  of  each  set  of  descriptions 
were  also  developed  w?*-h  a reliability  of  .81. 

This  resulted  in  16  job  descriptions  which  contain  a statemei 
arding  the  presence  or  absence  of  each  of  four  job  attributes, 
l.viduai  respondent  sorts  these  16  statements  using  a Q sort 
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technique  into  a rank  order  of  the  extent  to  which  each  statement 
is  descriptive  of  his  present  job,  then  at  a later  time,  sorts  the 
same  set  into  a rank  order  of  preferred  attributes. 

Summations  of  the  four  attribute  scores  are  then  computed  to 
provide  indices  of  overall  preference  for  Job  Structural  Attributes 
and  amount  of  those  attributes  present  in  the  individual's  job. 

The  discrepancy  between  preferred  and  described  attributes  can  also 
be  quantified  from  this  scale. 

Measures  of  Job  Preferences,  Values  and  Attitudes 

The  Job  Activity  Preference  Questionnaire  (JAPQ)  is  a measure 
of  the  strength  of  a worker's  interest  in  having  certain  types  of 
activities  as  a part  of  his  job.  The  format  of  the  JAPQ  parallels 
the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  developed  by  McCormick  and 
others.  The  PAQ  is  a structured  job  analysis  instrument.  The  basic 
form  of  the  JAPQ  includes  150  of  the  187  items  in  the  PAQ  and  is 
divided  into  the  same  six  work  activities  (information  input,  mental 
processes,  work  output,  relationships  with  others,  job  context,  and 
other  job  characteristics.  A modified  copy  of  the  JAPQ  is  included 
in  Calitz,  Hilaael,  McCormick,  and  Feters  (1974),  and  the  original 
JAPQ  is  in  Mecham,  Harris,  McCormick,  and  Jeanneret  (1972). 

Typical  items  are: 

Following  ij  a list  of  job  requirements.  Use  the  number 
0 to  5 to  rate  how  much  you  would  want  each  to  be  a 
part  of  your  work. . . . 

[Item  128]  Precision  (need  to  be  more  than  normally 
precise  and  accurate) . 

[Item  129]  Attention  to  detail.  (Mecham,  Harris,  McCormick, 

& Jeanneret,  1972,  page  8.) 
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The  Work  Components  Study  (WCS)  developed  by  Borgatta  (1967) , 
Borgatta,  Ford,  and  Bohrnstedt  (1968),  and  Ford,  Borgatta,  and 
Bohrnstedt  (1969)  is  a measure  based  on  Herzberg's  two  factor  theory 
of  motivation.  The  scale  consists  of  64  items  which  describe  jobs 
(e.g.,  the  work  might  be  excessive  sometimes).  The  respondent 
ranks  the  item  on  desirability  by  using  a five-point  scale  ranging 
from  completely  undesirable  to  extremely  desirable. 

The  revised  version  of  the  WCS  contains  seven  scores.  First 
is  the  potential  for  personal  challenge  and  development  which  stresses 
creative  work  and  an  emphasis  on  originality  and  individual  ability. 

The  second  score  is  responsiveness  to  new  demands,  which  measures 
the  individual's  reaction  to  emergency  situations,  job  changes,  and 
irregular  job  demands.  The  third  factor  is  competitiveness-desir- 
ability and  reward  of  success  which  emphasize  competition  and  individual 
accomplishment.  The  fourth  score  is  tolerance  for  work  pressure. 

Next  is  conservative  security,  which  measures  if  job  stability  and 
well-defined  job  routines  are  preferred.  The  sixth  score  is  willing- 
ness to  seek  reward  in  spite  of  uncertainty.  This  would  describe 
an  individual  who  would  take  an  interesting  job  even  though  it  might 
only  be  for  a short  period  of  time.  The  final  score  surrounds  con- 
cern measures  with  emphasis  on  hygiene  job  factors.  Research  with 
the  WCS  has  reported  the  relationships  of  the  test  to  personality 
test  scores,  college  entrance  test  scores,  and  educational  aspira- 
tions. Cronbach  alpha  reliabilities  range  between  .65  and  .83. 

The  Work  Components  Study  Alternate  Form  is  a bipolar  measure 
of  work  orientation  versus  hygienic  orientation.  The  test  consists 
of  38  items  (Borgatta,  Ford,  & Bohrnstedt,  1973) . Each  item  contains 
three  alternates  (2  work-oriented  and  1 hygiene  or  2 hygiene  and  1 
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work-oriented).  Test-retest  correlation  is  reported  to  be  .69. 

The  WCS  Alternate  form  was  correlated  with  the  multi- factor  Work 
Components  Study,  and  construct  validity  was  indicated. 

Ford  and  Borgatta  (1970)  have  also  developed  a 59-item 
questionnaire  measuring  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  Questions 
involved  ratings  of  frequency  (example:  How  often  do  you  feel  that, 

you  are  losing  interest  in  what  you  are  doing  while  you  are  actually 
doing  it? — always,  almost  always,  very  often,  fairly  often,  seldom, 
almost  never,  and  never)  and  ratings  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
(Do  you  feel  that  rules  and  procedures  about  how  to  do  your  job 
are  reasonable? — definitely  yes,  probably  yes,  probably  no,  definite 
no) . The  items  were  selected  to  sample  attitude  toward  five  job 
enrichment  concepts  of  achievement,  recognition,  responsibility, 
work  itself,  and  growth  and  advancement.  Factor  analyses  of  ratings 
from  several  samples  yielded  the  following  eight  factors:  (1) 

the  work  itself  is  interesting,  (2)  the  job  is  not  wasteful  of  time 
and  effort,  (3)  I often  feel  the  need  for  more  freedom  in  planning 
the  job,  (4)  I have  reasonable  say  on  how  my  job  is  done,  (5)  the 
job  provides  opportunities,  (6)  the  job  provides  feedback,  (7)  the 
‘job  is  too  closely  supervised,  and  (8)  it  is  not  worth  putting  effort 
into  the  job. 

Lynch  (1974)  developed  a measure  of  the  technology  of  an  organ- 
ization by  asking  individuals  within  that  organization  to  rate 
various  aspects  of  their  work  environment.  Factor  analysis  and 
item  analysis  were  used  to  construct  the  scale.  The  following  ten 
factors  pertained  to  the  technology  of  the  organization  at  the  in- 
dividual level:  (1)  predictability  of  events,  (2)  routineness  of 


operations,  (3)  insufficient  knowledge,  (4)  overall  routineness, 

(5)  interdepartmental  task  interdependence,  (6)  internal  task  inter- 
dependence, (7)  satisfaction,  (8)  morale,  (9)  rules,  and  (10)  job 
autonomy.  The  scale  discriminated  among  technologies  in  15  functional 
departments  in  three  academic  libraries. 

The  Job  Attitude  Scale,  developed  by  Saleh  (1971a,  1971b) , 
consists  of  120  items  involving  16  statements,  each  being  paired 
with  the  other  in  a forced-choice  format.  Six  of  the  statements 
involve  intrinsic  factors  (achievement,  responsibility,  recognition, 
advancement,  nature  of  work,  and  growth  in  skills) . The  other  10 
statements  involve  extrinsic  factors  (working  conditions,  company 
policy,  salary,  security,  status,  technical  supervision,  salary 
needs  for  families'  sake,  and  interpersonal  interactions  with 
supervisors,  subordinates,  and  equals). 

Experts'  Ratings  and  Observations  of  Tasks 

Using  this  approach,  jobs  and  tasks  are  rated  or  observed  by 
experts. 


Requisite  Task  Attribute  Index 


Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  developed  the  Requisite  Task 
Attribute  Index  ( RTA)  to  measure  the  attributes  of  jobs.  The  RTA 
index  consists  of  six  job  attributes  which  are  rated  by  judges  on 
nine-point  scales  consisting  of  five  categories  from  (1)  least  favor- 
able,... (3),...  (5),...  (7),...  to  (9)  most  favorable.  The  six 

attributes  are  variety,  autonomy,  required  interaction,  optional 
interaction,  learning  time,  and  responsibility. 

Variety  consists  of  one  question  related  to  objects  in  which 
judges  rate  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  tools,  objects,  and 
controls  worked  on.  The  rating  scale  for  this  question  is  (1)  1-4 
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tools  or  objects,  (3)  5-12  tools,  (5)  13-28  tools,  (7)  29-60  tools, 
and  (9)  61-120  tools.  Motor  variety  is  measured  by  three  questions 
involving  change  in  work  pace,  change  in  physical  location  and 
change  in  required  physical  operations. 

Autonomy  is  measured  by  ratings  of  method  choice,  sequence 
choice,  pace  choice  quality  of  inputs  choice,  and  importation  of 
outside  services  choice.  An  example  of  the  rating  scale  for  sequence 
choice  is:  (1)  predetermined  90%  or  more  of  the  time,  (3)  midway 

between  1 and  5;  (5)  partly  predetermined,  (7)  midway  between  scores 

of  5 and  9,  and  (9)  90%  of  the  time  the  worker  sets  his  own  sequence. 

Required  interaction  involves  ratings  of  the  number  of  people 
with  whom  the  job  requires  interaction  and  the  amount  or  quantity 
of  that  interaction.  Optional  interaction  :Ls  measured  by  using  the 
larger  score  between  optional  interaction  on  the  job  and  optional 
interaction  off  the  job.  Optional  interaction  on  the  job  involves 
ratings  of  the  number  of  people  available  and  quantity  of  inter- 
action. Interaction  off  the  job  involves  the  percent  of  time  the 
individual  can  choose  to  go  off  the  job  without  reprimand. 

Learning  time  is  a rating  of  the  time  involved,  from  one  week 
to  32  months,  in  mastering  the  job.  Responsibility  involves 
ratings  of  clarity  of  remedial  action  for  routine  problems,  time 
span  of  discretion,  and  probability  of  serious  errors. 

The  total  RTA  index  consists  of  summated  ratings  in  which 
double  weights  are  assigned  to  autonomy  and  variety  while  all  other 
attributes  are  given  single  weights.  The  RTA  was  used  by  Turner  and 
Lawrence  (1965)  to  rank  47  factory-type  jobs. 
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Another  scale  from  Turner  and  Lawrence  is  the  Associated 
Task  Attribute  (ATA)  scale  which  consists  of  judges'  ratings  of  task 
identity,  cycle  time,  and  working  conditions  on  the  same  nine-point 
scales.  Task  identity  includes  ratings  of  clarity  of  cycle  or  per- 
ceived closure,  visibility  of  the  transformation  to  the  operator, 
visibility  of  the  transformation  in  the  finished  product,  and 
magnitude  of  transformation.  Cycle  time  is  defined  as  the  duration 
of  the  major  job  cycle.  Working  conditions  include  ratings  of  the 
room  lighting  and  room  cleanliness,  gas  and  fumes,  temperature  of 
the  room,  and  cleanliness  of  machines  and  immediate  job. 

Two  additional  indexes  were  derived.  The  Perceived  Task  Index 
(PT)  was  composed  by  combining  relevant  perceived  task  questions 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  construction  of  the  RTA.  Workers  rated 
their  jobs  on  nine-point  scales.  The  PT  index  consisted  of  the 
summed  total  of  the  workers'  ratings  of  perceived  variety,  autonomy, 
interaction,  knowledge  and  skill,  and  responsibility.  The  Perceived 
Opportunity  to  Contribute  (POC)  index  consisted  of  the  combined 
rating  scores  on  three  questions  which  emphasized  the  worker's 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
his  skill  and  his  ideas  usefully  in  accomplishing  the  assigned  task. 
Positions  Analysis  Questionnaire 

Another  rating  scale  is  the  Positions  Analysis  Questionnaire 
(PAQ)  which  is  a structured  job  analysis.  The  PAQ  consists  of  187 
job  elements  organized  into  six  divisions  (McCormick,  Jeanneret,  & 
Mecham,  1972) . The  PAQ  is  based  on  worker-oriented  rather  than  job- 
oriented  elements.  Job-oriented  elements  tend  to  characterize  what 
a worker  accomplishes  in  a job,  while  worker-oriented  elements  involve 
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the  nature  of  sensory,  perceptual,  and  mediational  and  physical 
job  activities.  The  six  divisions  of  the  PAQ  include  the  following, 
with  an  example  of  the  job  element  included:  (1)  information  input-- 

use  of  written  materials,  near-visual  differentiation,  (2)  mental 
processes — level  of  reasoning  in  problem  solving,  coding/decoding, 

(3)  work  output--use  of  keyboard  devices,  assembling/disassembling, 

(4)  relationships  with  other  persons — negotiation,  job  related 
personal  contact,  (5)  job  context — high  temperature,  interpersonal 
conflict  situations,  and  (6)  other  job  characteristics--speci f ied 
work  pace,  amount  of  job  structure. 

Most  of  the  rating  scales  are  six-point  ones  using  ratings  of 
importance,  extent  of  use  or  amount  of  time.  Certain  items  are 
dichotomous  ratings  of  "does  not  apply"  or  "does  apply." 

Research  with  the  PAQ  has  indicated  that  the  ratings  of 
attribute  requirements  for  job  dimensions  of  t ie  PAQ  have  substantial 
reliability  when  averaged  across  several  expert  raters.  An  analysis 
of  62  job  ratings  by  job  analysis,  supervisors,  and  incumbents 
showed  average  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from  .74  to  .89. 

The  reliability  of  each  of  the  individual  job  elements  was  found  to 
be  .80,  average  item  reliability. 

Other  research  with  the  PAQ  has  investigated  the  attribute 
ratings  of  the  PAQ  and  the  reliability  of  job-related  ratings  as  a 
function  of  the  number  of  raters  (Marquardt  & McCormick,  1972) , the 
identification  of  job  dimensions  underlying  the  job  elements  of  the 
PAQ  (Marquardt  & McCormick,  1974a) , the  utility  of  the  PAQ  in  establish- 
ing the  aptitude  requirements  of  jobs  (Marquardt  & McCormick,  1974b), 
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and  the  use  of  the  PAQ  in  establishing  compensation  rates  (McCormick, 
DeNisi,  & Marquardt,  1974). 

Other  references  related  to  the  development  of  the  PAQ  include 
McCormick,  Cunningham,  and  Thorton  (1967) , DeNise  and  McCormick 
(1974),  and  a summary  report  by  McCormick  (1974).  A related  in- 
strument is  the  Job  Activity  Preference  Questionnaire  (JAPQ)  which 
is  an  interesting  inventory  that  parallels  the  job  elements  of  the 
PAQ  in  which  an  individual  worker  rates  his  preferences. 

As  was  indicated,  the  PAQ  is  based  on  worker-oriented  elements 
rather  than  job-oriented  elements.  Job-oriented  elements  describe 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  worker  and  the  technological  aspects 
of  the  job.  Worker-oriented  elements  emphasize  a worker's  behavior 
and  may  have  broader  applications  across  specific  jobs.  Allen  (1969) 
studied  the  worker-oriented  versus  job-oriented  dimension.  Twenty 
verbs  were  judged  to  be  either  job-oriented,  worker-oriented,  or 
ambiguous.  A sample  of  college  students  rated  the  20  verbs  using  the 
multi-dimensional  method  of  successive  intervals.  Results  indicated 
that  the  worker- job  orientation  continuum  existed,  but  it  was  too 
complex  to  be  considered  uni-dimensional. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Bennette  (1971)  had  36  male  subjects 
judge  ten  familiar  tasks  (e.g.,  buying  groceries,  mowing  a lawn, 
making  a telephone  call).  The  subjects  had  to  indicate  which  of  25 
worker-oriented  verbs,  such  as  talk,  answer,  read,  write,  think, 
applied  to  the  task.  Factor  analysis  yielded  four  broad  task  dimen- 
sions— cognitive,  social,  procedural,  and  physical. 

Occupation  Analysis  Inventory 

The  Occupation  Analysis  Inventory  (OAI)  is  a rating  device  for 
the  description  of  jobs  and  occupations.  A copy  of  the  inventory 
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appears  in  Cunningham,  Tuttle,  Floyd  and  Bates  (1974).  It  consists 

of  622  work  elements,  which  are  written  descriptions  of  classes  of 

work  activities  or  conditions,  along  with  specific  examples  for  each 

class.  The  five  categories  of  work  elements  include  information 

received,  mental  activities,  work  behavior,  work  goals,  and  work 

context.  The  work  elements  are  usually  rated  on  three  scales: 

(1)  Significance  for  the  Job  (0-5),  (2)  Extent  of  Occurrence  (0-5), 

and  (3)  Applicability  (dichotomous  scale). 

Information  received  is  subdivided  into  two  subcategories — 

information  content  and  sensory  channel.  Information  content  is 

further  divided  into  10  categories  (e.g.,  mechanical/electric 

materials,  people/animals,  biological,  health).  An  item  under 

mechanical  information  is: 

Indicate  the  significance  to  the  job  of  a state  of 
preventive  maintenance  (whether  parts  need  grease  or 
oil,  sprockets  are  dry,  surfaces  scratched  or  pitted, 
fasteners  loose,  hoses  cracked),  (Cunningham,  Tuttle, 

Floyd,  & Bates,  1974,  p.  49). 

Other  references  pertaining  to  the  OAI  include  Riccobono  and 
Cunningham  (1974)  and  Tuttle  and  Cunningham  (1974). 

Standardized  Observations 

Recent  approaches  to  task  measurement  have  involved  standardized 
observations.  Jenkins,  Nadler,  Lawler,  and  Cammann  (1975)  trained 
35  non-professional  individuals  to  observe  the  characteristics  of 
jobs.  A total  of  448  employees  employed  in  three  different  organi- 
zations and  working  at  a variety  of  jobs  ranging  from  operators  to 
managers  were  observed  for  two  hours  and  interviewed.  The  observa- 
tion instrument  included  59  questionnaire-type  items  measuring  a 
wide  variety  of  job  factors.  Raters  used  6-point  Likert  type  scales 
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or  7-point  anchored  scales.  A total  of  941  hours  of  observation 
were  analyzed.  Some  of  the  19  job  factors  demonstrated  repeat- 
ability, which  was  the  degree  of  agreement  between  two  observers 
rating  the  same  job  at  different  times  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
homogeneity,  which  is  a measure  of  concordance  or  shared  variance. 

The  job  factors  with  both  high  repeatability  and  homogeneity  were 
variety,  autonomy,  required  skills  and  ability  and  meaningfulness. 

Six  of  the  job  dimensions  were  tested  for  convergence  by  comparing 
the  data  from  interviews  with  observations.  It  was  found  that  four 
of  the  six  had  moderate  convergence.  These  job  factors  were  variety, 
skills,  autonomy,  and  pace  control.  Certainty  and  cooperation 
failed  to  show  convergence.  Results  indicated  that  there  were  a 
number  of  methodological  problems  in  this  observational  approach, 
including  operationalism  and  conceptualization  of  job  factors, 
elimination  of  method  variance  and  systematic  error,  better  training 
of  observers  to  improve  their  discrimination  among  constructs, 
elimination  of  observer  boredom  by  simplifying  and  shortening  the 
measuring  instruments,  and  determining  the  application  of  this 
technique  to  a wide  variety  of  jobs. 

Quinn  (1975)  observed  370  workers  using  the  observation  method 

of  Jenkins,  Nadler,  Lawler,  and  Cammann  (1975).  Five  aspects  of  the 

tasks  were  observed  as  predictors  of  monotony  and  boredom.  These 
included  the  following:  (1)  number  of  different  tasks  performed 

by  the  workers,  (2)  duration  of  task,  (3)  repetitions,  (4)  ratio 

of  duration  and  repetition,  and  (5)  entropy,  which  is  a mathematical 

measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  work  period  devoted  to  the  task. 

The  poorest  observational  predictor  of  monotony  and  boredom  was  the 
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number  of  tasks  performed.  The  best  predictor  was  repetition, 
the  number  of  times  the  most  frequent  task  was  repeated,  and  duration 
was  the  second  best  predictor.  It  should  be  noted  that  monotony 
and  boredom  were  measured  by  two  survey  questions. 

Abilities  Approach 

This  approach  attempts  to  isolate  and  identify  the  basic 
abilities  required  for  task  performance.  The  ability  dimensions 
of  a task  are  derived  from  empirical  studies  and  tests  and  then 
factor  analyzed.  Tasks  can  then  be  described  and  classified  by 
similarities  in  these  ability  requirements.  Fleishman  (1975) 
believes  that  this  approach  has  a wider  application  across  tasks 
and  can  provide  an  integrative  framework  for  understanding  task 
performance. 

In  Fleishman's  conceptualization,  ability  is  defined  as  a 
general,  relatively  enduring  trait  of  the  individual  inferred 
from  certain  response  tendencies.  Fleishman  views  abilities  as 
inborn  traits  with  consistency  throughout  the  adult  life  span  con- 
trasted with  skill,  which  is  the  result  of  training  and  involves 
practice  and  feedback  (Fleishman,  1966). 

Fleishman  has  studied  perceptual  motor  tasks,  and  through  the 
use  of  reference  tests  and  factor  analyses,  has  derived  an  abilities 
taxonomy  to  account  for  perceptual  motor  performance.  The  abilities 
include  control  precision,  multilimb  coordination,  response  orienta- 
tion, reaction  time,  speed  of  arm  movement,  rate  control  (timing), 
manual  dexterity,  finger  dexterity,  arm-hand  steadiness,  and  wrist- 
finger  speed  and  aiming.  Studies  of  physical  proficiency  have 
yielded  these  nine  factors  of  ability:  extent  flexibility,  dynamic 
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flexibility,  static  strength,  dynamic  strength,  explosive  strength, 
trunk  strength,  gross  body  coordination,  equilibrium  and  stamina 
(Fleishman,  1966,  1967a,  1967b,  1967c,  1967d,  1975).  Additional 
research  has  indicated  that  there  are  systematic  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  abilities  that  are  involved  in  task  performance  in  early 
and  later  stages  of  training  and  in  predicting  performance  in  transfer 
of  training  tasks  (Fleishman,  1957a,  1965,  1967c,  1975;  Fleishman 
& Ellison,  1969) . 

Ability  taxonomies  have  been  developed  for  verbal  learning. 

This  taxonomy  includes  the  following  ability  factors:  rote  memory, 

span  memory,  letter  pairs,  and  anticipation.  Research  has  indicated 
that  rote  memory  may  be  the  major  individual  difference  learning 
parameter  (Fleishman,  1967b). 

The  abilities  approach  has  also  been  applied  to  vigilance- 
type  tasks.  A number  of  research  studies  were  classified  according 
to  four  abilities  required  for  task  performance.  These  abilities 
related  to  vigilance  performance  include  perceptual  speed,  flexibility 
of  closure,  selective  attention,  and  time  sharing.  The  classifica- 
tion of  vigilance  studies,  according  to  abilities,  improved  general- 
izations about  the  effects  of  signal  rate,  sensory  mode,  and  knowledge 
of  results  on  performance  (Levine,  Romashko,  & Fleishman,  1973). 
Additional  research  using  an  auditory  signal  identification  task 
has  found  that  an  auditory  perceptual  ability  was  most  related  to 
criterion  task  performance  and  that  this  factor  increased  in  importance 
as  background  noise  and  signal  duration  decreased  (Wheaton,  Shaffer, 
Mirabella,  & Fleishman,  1973). 
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Recent  work  has  involved  electronic  fault-finding  and  problem- 
solving tasks.  From  21  reference  ability  tests,  five  factors  of 
electronic  fault-finding  tasks  were  identified.  These  included: 

(1)  flexibility  of  closure,  (2)  syllogistic  reasoning,  (3)  associative 
memory,  (4)  perceptual  cognitive  speed,  and  (5)  induction  (Rose, 
Fingerman,  Wheaton,  Eisner  & Kramer,  1974). 

In  studies  of  manipulating  these  tasks  in  terms  of  difficulty 
and  complexity,  it  was  found  that  subjects  changed  their  approach 
or  strategy  in  dealing  with  the  task.  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  knowledge  of  the  individual's  problem  solving  strategy  was 
useful  in  understanding  the  relationship  of  ability  requirements 
to  task  performance  under  different  conditions  of  task  performance 
(Wheaton,  Rose,  & Fingerman,  1975).  Recent  studies  have  involved 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  human  performance  and  human  abilities 
(Levine,  Kramer,  & Levine,  1975)  . 

Task  Assessment  Scales 

The  Task  Assessment  Scales  developed  by  Theologus,  Romasbko, 
and  Fleishman  (1973)  and  Theologus  and  Fleishman  (1973)  consist  of 
37  ability  rating  scales  in  which  judges  graphically  rate  the 
abilities  which  comprise  performance  on  a task.  The  judges  must 
indicate  if  an  ability  is  required  to  perform  the  task  and  then  must 
rate,  on  a seven-point  scale,  the  amount  of  the  ability  required. 

The  rater  is  given  definitions  of  the  ability  and  examples  or  con- 
crete anchors  to  aid  in  their  seven-point  rating. 

The  37  abilities  which  comprise  the  scale  are  as  follows: 
verbal  comprehension,  verbal  expression,  ideational  fluency, 
ality,  memorization,  problem  sensitivity,  mathematical  reas 
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number  facility,  deductive  reasoning,  inductive  reasoning,  infor- 
mation ordering,  category  flexibility,  spatial  orientation,  visual- 
ization, speed  of  closure,  flexibility  of  closure,  selective 
attention,  time  sharing,  perceptual  speed,  static  strength,  explosive 
strength,  dynamic  strength,  stamina,  extent  flexibility,  dynamic 
flexibility,  gross  body  equilibrium,  choice  reaction  time,  reaction 
time,  speed  of  limb  movement,  wrist- finger  speed,  gross  body 
coordination,  multilimb  coordination,  finger  dexterity,  manual 
dexterity,  arm-hand  steadiness,  rate  control,  and  control  precision. 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  the  scales  possessed 
substantial  construct  and  predictive  validity.  The  authors  have  not 
yet  reported  cross-validation  of  these  validity  results  (Theologus, 
Romashko,  and  Fleishman,  1973). 

Attribute  Requirement  inventory 

Other  measures  of  job  abilities  include  the  Attribute  Require- 
ment Inventory  (ARI)  which  contains  103  definitions  of  human 
attributes  from  the  following  six  categories:  general  vocational, 

cognitive,  psychomotor,  sensory,  interests,  and  needs.  (A  copy  of 
this  scale  appears  in  Neeb,  Cunningham,  & Pass,  1974).  This  scale 
parallels  the  Occupational  Analysis  Inventory  (OAI) . Judges  rated 
the  degree  of  relevance  of  each  ARI  attribute  to  each  of  the  622  work 
elements  of  the  OAI.  Six  separate  groups  of  OAI  work  elements  were 
intercorrelated  based  on  the  attribute  requirement  profiles.  Through 
a series  of  factor  analyses,  21  interpretable  work  dimensions  were 
derived.  These  dimensions  are  more  useful  in  estimating  the  ability 
requirements  of  jobs  than  in  describing  jobs  in  terms  of  activities 
and  conditions  (Neeb,  Cunningham,  fc  Pass,  1974). 


Other  Ability  Measures 

The  Minnesota  Job  Requirement  Questionnaire  (MJRQ)  represents 
the  dimensions  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  in  operational 
ability  terms  (Desmond  & Weiss,  1971).  The  nine  abilities  are: 
General  (G) , Verbal  (V) , Numerical  (N) , Spatial  (S) , Form  Perception 
(P) , Clerical  Perception  (Q) , Motor  Coordination  (K) , Finger 
Dexterity  (F) , and  Manual  Dexterity  (M) . The  MJRQ  has  five  items 
for  each  ability,  and  the  rater  indicates  on  a six-point  rating  scale 
how  important  the  ability  is  for  successful  job  performance. 

Dawis  and  Lofquist  (1975)  have  developed  a task  taxonomy 
based  on  ability  requirements  of  the  task  and  reinforcers  or  needs 
satisfied  on  the  job.  The  Minnesota  Occupational  Classification 
System  (MOCS)  classifies  occupations  on  two  dimensions.  These 
include  Occupational  Aptitude  Patterns  developed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  This  is  a classification  system  of  461  occupa- 
tions in  terms  of  62  ability  groupings.  The  second  dimension  of  the 
MOCS  is  the  Occupational  Reinforcer  Pattern  Clusters  (ORCS) . This 
consists  of  21  occupational  reinforcers  grouped  into  12  occupational 
reinforcer  clusters  (e. g. , ability  utilization,  achievement, 
security,  responsibility,  autonomy,  creativity,  etc.).  The  MOCS 
cross-classifies  occupations  on  the  two  dimensions  and  establishes 
taxons  which  are  defined  as  clusters  of  occupations  which  consist 
of  unique  ability  and  reinforcer  characteristics.  This  taxonomy  is 
psychologically  rather  than  vocationally  based  and  incorporates  the 
authors'  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment  (Lofquist  & Dawis,  1969,  1975). 

The  abilities  approach  to  task  taxonomy  has  shown  to  be 
effective  for  laboratory  performance  of  tasks.  Its  applications 


operationally  may  be  limited  by  a number  of  factors  including  the 
economy  and  feasibility  of  ability  testing  for  large  samples  of 
workers.  The  findings  have  not  been  validated  in  field  settings. 
Atkinson  (1973)  believes  that  job  applicants  should  be  assessed 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  skills  found  in  experienced  workers  but 
in  terms  of  the  skills  required  during  the  training  process.  In 
addition,  Hinrichs  (1970a),  in  a study  of  training  for  a psychomotor 
task,  found  that  a comparison  of  ability  correlates  of  proficiency 
at  various  stages  of  learning  differed  for  one  group  of  subjects 
in  which  speed  was  emphasized  and  for  one  group  in  which  accuracy 
of  performance  was  emphasized.  Hinrichs  concludes  that  individual 
differences  in  approaching  tasks  may  be  as  responsible  for  task 
performance  as  ability  differences.  He  believes  that  job  samples 
are  more  predictive  of  motor  performance  than  ability  reference  tests. 

Physical  Properties  of  the  Task 


This  approach  involves  the  measurement  of  objective  character- 
istics or  intrinsic  properties  of  the  task. 

Hackman  (1969a,  1969b)  describes  four  classes  of  variables 
which  form  the  "core"  of  the  task  performance  process  and  are 
related  to  the  objective  characteristics  of  the  task:  (1)  the  task 

itself,  (2)  hypotheses  that  the  performer  develops  about  how  to 
respond,  (3)  his  actual  performance,  and  (4)  the  outcomes  of  his 
performance.  Further,  previous  experience  with  similar  tasks  will 
affect  the  performer's  initial  hypotheses  about  how  to  approach  the 
task.  These  intentions  are  seen  as  leading  to  one's  actual  "work 
activities."  However,  the  results  depend  also  on  the  performer’s 
ability,  motivation,  and  general  level  of  arousal.  These  factors 
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are  also  seen  as  potentially  affecting  intentions.  Finally,  the 
results  of  the  "task  process"  are  evaluated  (by  the  performer  or 
the  system),  and  this  feedback  affects  future  behavior.  Therefore, 
Hackman  concludes  that  tasks  influence  behavior  in  four  ways:  (1) 

through  hypotheses  control,  (2)  through  arousal  of  motives  (e.g., 
achievement),  (3)  through  cognitive  and  physiological  arousal, 
and  (4)  through  the  "process-outcome  links."  According  to  Hackman, 
the  process  is  one  of  "learning  the  nature  of  the  process-outcome 
links"  (Hackman,  1969a).  In  effect,  what  this  means  is  that  the 
performer  is  learning  whether  he  has  the  ability  to  perform  at  a 
level  which  will  result  in  cognitive  or  physiological  arousal  and/or 
satisfaction  of  aroused  motives.  This  is  perhaps  the  essence  of 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  interaction  between  abilities  and  task 
attributes  which  determines  task  perceptions,  satisfaction,  and  per- 
formance . 

Task  Characteristic  Rating  Scales 

Progress  in  developing  standardized  measures  of  a wide  range 
of  physical  properties  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Farina  and 
Wheaton  (1971) . They  have  broken  tasks  down  into  five  major  task 
components.  These  include  goal,  response,  procedures,  stimulus,  and 
stimulus  response.  Each  task  component  has  a number  of  character- 
istics, which  are  diagrammed  as  follows: 
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(From  Farina  and  Wheaton, 

1971,  p.  12) 

Farina  and  Wheaton  have  developed  seven-point  rating  scales 
for  each  of  the  19  task  characteristics.  The  scales  contain  both 
definitions  and  examples  of  the  anchor  points  of  the  scale. 

There  were  problems  in  inter judge  reliability  of  the  scales. 

The  first  reliability  study  involved  the  ratings  of  three  research 
assistants.  The  ratings  involved  37  simple  psychomotor  tasks  on 
the  19  scales.  Interclass  correlations  ranged  from  -.23  to  .75. 

After  revision  of  the  scales,  28  judges  (college  students)  rated 
15  tasks  on  16  scales.  Only  7 of  the  16  scales  rated  showed  adequate 
reliability.  The  third  reliability  study  involved  two  judges.  Four 
of  the  scales  appeared  to  represent  reliable  scales.  The  authors 
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f concluded  from  the  reliability  studies  that  the  raters  should 

have  a background  in  psychology  or  human  factors,  three  raters 
should  be  used,  future  development  on  the  scales  should  involve 
quantification  rather  than  ratings,  and  further  effort  is  needed 
to  establish  test-retest  reliability. 

Postdictive  designs  were  used  to  determine  if  these  scales 
would  predict  performance.  Subjects  rated  tasks  used  in  earlier 
studies  on  the  19  scales,  and  then  these  ratings  were  correlated 
with  a performance  measure  of  average  number  of  units  produced 
per  second.  The  first  postdictive  study  involved  the  six  most 
reliable  scales  (stimulus  duration,  number  of  output  units,  duration 
of  output  units,  simultaneity  of  response,  number  of  procedural 
steps,  variability  of  stimulus  location)  and  26  tasks,  and  the 
second  study  involved  6 scales  and  20  tasks.  Significant  multiple 
correlations  of  .82  and  .73  were  obtained  between  task  character- 
istics ratings  and  the  performance  measure.  The  scales  were  more 

' 

descriptive  of  motor  tasks  than  cognitive  tasks. 

Fleishman  (1975)  reviews  current  research  with  these  scales, 
which  involves  use  of  the  scales  to  predict  learning  time  on  tasks 
and  the  relationship  of  changes  in  task  characteristics  (e.g., 
signal  duration)  to  changes  in  ability  requirements.  Current  research 
indicated  that  the  individual  abilities  related  to  task  performance 
change  as  task  characteristics  are  changed  and  manipulated. 

Information  Processing  Measures 

Teichner  and  Olson  (1971)  use  an  information  processing  model 

■ 

in  describing  tasks  and  ^numerate  five  different  functional  task 
activities  which  include  sensing,  searching,  coding,  switching,  and 
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tracking.  Most  tasks  can  be  viewed  as  combinations  of  these 
activities.  Each  of  these  activities  is  then  defined  operationally 
from  basic  research  in  experimental  and  physiological  psychology 
and  signal  detection  theory. 

Tasks  can  be  characterized  by  the  complexity  of  the  input 
relationship,  by  the  rate  of  input  and  output,  and  by  duration. 

Task  activities  are  then  a mathematical  function  of  complexity, 
rate,  and  duration.  Teichner  and  Olson  define  complexity  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  different  possible  signals  involved  in  the  task 
and  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  possible  signals  displayed  at 
one  time.  In  addition,  complexity  depends  on  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent signals  which  may  be  expected  during  the  total  task  per- 
formance. Teichner' s whole  premise  is  to  develop  postulates  from 
the  basic  research  literature  to  formulate  a quantitative  model  of 
fundamental  behavioral  processes  underlying  task  performance. 

Bergum  (1966)  has  also  developed  a taxonomic  analysis  based 
on  the  physical  properties  of  a task  and  activation  theory.  A 
conceptual  framework  is  presented  with  application  to  all  areas  of 
continuous  or  repetitive  task  performance.  His  theory  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  for  every  given  task,  there  is  an  optimum  range 
of  activation  level.  Levels  below  the  optimum  will  yield  declines 
or  decrement  in  performance.  Levels  above  the  optimum  will  produce 
increased  variability  and  lapses  in  performance.  He  then  develops 
a taxonomy  of  performance  tasks  which  is  diagrammed  as  follows. 
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MATRIX  OF  CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE  TASKS 


Stimulus 

Degree  of 

Stimulation 

Low  (1) 

Moderate  (2) 

High  (3) 

Source 

(Vigilance 

effect) 

(Efficient 

performance) 

(Lapses  and 
high  variability) 

Relevant 

Simple 

Low  frequency 
Aperiodic 

Complex 

High  frequency 

Periodic  groups 

Continuous-Compound 

Continuous 

Periodic 

Mediation 

Transduction 
Low  reactivity 
Low  activation 

Choice  making 

Normal 

Moderate 

Combination 
Over-reactivity 
High  activation 

Reaction 

Simple 
Low  motor 
Infrequent 

Chained 

Moderate  motor 
Frequent 

Complex  chained 
Heavy  motor 
Continuous 

(Bergum,  1966,  p.  49) 

This  matrix  can  then  be  used  to  rate  tasks  in  terms  of  their 
total  stimulation  value.  Bergum  suggests  that  the  matrix  can  be 
transformed  into  a numbers  matrix  and  that  by  classifying  the  task 
at  one  of  the  three  points  along  each  dimension  and  totaling  these 
numbers,  a figure  between  9 and  27  is  arrived  at  which  represents 
a gross  measure  of  the  task  from  which  predictions  of  response 
decrements  or  response  variability  can  be  made. 

A number  of  other  investigators  have  devised  methods  of  oper- 
ationally defining  job  structural  attributes.  Typically,  these 
investigators  define  one  or  a few  variables. 

For  example,  Naylor  and  Dickinson  (1969),  in  research  on  team 
or  group  performance,  defined  task  structure  as  a function  of 
component  complexity,  component  organization,  and  component  redundancy. 
Complexity  is  defined  in  terms  of  memory  storage  demands.  Component 
organization  is  defined  in  terms  of  similar  demands  imposed  by  the 
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total  task  due  to  interrelationships  among  task  components.  Task 
redundancy  refers  to  the  degree  of  overlap  existing  among  demands 
imposed  by  the  several  individual  task  components. 

Dickson  (1973)  studied  task  variety  in  four  work  situations. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  the  physical  correlates 
of  the  work  situation  which  produced  variety  and  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a related  variable — amount  of  worker  discretion  or  con- 
trol on  variety.  Through  observation  and  interviews  with  auto 
assembly  workers,  butchers  in  a meat  factory,  meat  packers,  and  cookers 
in  a meat  factory,  he  arrived  at  a number  of  conclusions  regarding 
work  variety.  First,  variety  in  work  is  a function  of  time.  An 
operation  was  defined  as  a unit  of  work  which  takes  less  than  1-1/2 
minutes;  a task  is  a unit  of  work  that  takes  1-1/2  minutes  to  one 
hour;  a batch  is  a unit  of  work  that  takes  one  hour  to  two  days;  and 
a change  of  job  was  defined  as  a worker  being  moved  after  a duration 
of  two  days.  Batches  were  seen  as  the  dominant  factor  in  variety 
except  for  auto  workers.  Four  different  measures  of  variety  were 
used.  These  were  the  number  of  different  tasks  performed  in  a day, 
the  number  of  changes  of  tasks  in  a day,  the  entropy  of  the  number 
of  different  tasks,  and  the  entropy  of  the  number  of  changes. 

Entropy  is  a measure  derived  from  information  processing  theory  and 
represents  the  proportion  of  the  work  period  devoted  to  the  task. 
Entropy  allows  for  a weighting  of  the  number  of  tasks  performed  or 
units  worked  on  by  the  duration  of  the  task,  unit  or  batch.  This 
entropy  measure  has  also  been  used  b*  Hill  (1975)  and  Quinn  (1975). 
Dickson  concluded  that  the  changes  in  tasks  were  more  important  for 
task  variety  than  the  number  of  tasks. 
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The  second  source  of  task  variation  is  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretion a worker  has  over  his  work.  Dickson  enumerates  three  forms 
of  discretion:  (1)  discretion  over  work  pace  or  quantity,  (2) 

discretion  over  quality  of  performance,  and  (3)  time  span  of  dis- 
cretion which  is  a measure  of  the  longest  period  of  time  a worker 
can  be  on  his  own  in  balancing  the  pace  and  quality  of  his  work. 

Dickson  quantified  these  forms  of  discretion  in  terms  of 
time  duration  for  the  four  different  work  situations.  These  time 
durations  by  themselves  do  not  explain  differences  in  variety  but 
when  combined  with  task  variety  and  batch  size  do  indicate  that 
discretion  enhances  variety. 

Dickson's  work  builds  heavily  on  the  time  span  of  discretion 
theory  of  Elliott  Jacques.  This  measure  is  quantified  as  the  longest 
period  of  time  that  a worker  can  use  his  own  judgment  or  exercise 
his  own  discretion  without  being  reviewed  by  an  immediate  super- 
visor. In  a study  of  29  jobs  in  one  firm,  this  time  span  measure 
was  highly  related  to  the  firms'  job  rankings  (r  = .93)  and  with 
the  wage  and  salary  structure  (r  - .96)  (Kvalseth  & Crossman,  1974). 

Quinn  (1975) , in  a study  of  monotony  and  boredom,  used  five 
different  aspects  of  the  task  as  predictors  of  subjective  feelings 
of  boredom.  These  measures  were:  (1)  number  of  different  tasks 

performed  by  the  workers,  (2)  average  time  of  the  task  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  tasks  performed,  (3)  repetitions,  which  consist 
of  the  number  of  times  the  most  frequent  task  was  repeated,  (4)  rates 
of  duration  of  each  task  divided  by  the  number  of  times  the  task 
was  repeated  and  summed  over  all  tasks  performed,  and  (5)  entropy 
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(p  log2  p)  where  p was  the  proportion  of  the  work  period  devoted 
to  the  task. 

Results  indicated  that  repetition  and  duration  were  the  best 
observational  predictors  of  monotony  and  boredom,  and  the  number 
of  tasks  performed  was  the  worst  predictor.  Entropy  or  ratio 
measure-  were  not  as  good  predictors  as  simple  measures  of  repetition 
and  duration. 

Standing  (1971,  1973)  defined  task  variety  in  terms  of  an  N- 
gram  analysis.  He  observed  59  inspectors  in  a steel  mill  using  a 
list  of  generally  used  operations.  The  observed  sequence  of  opera- 
tions were  analyzed  by  an  N-gram  analysis  procedure  described  by 
Attneave  (1959) . This  analysis  quantifies  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  operation  sequences  and  the  amount  of  independent 
information  contributed  by  an  operation  within  a work  sequence. 
Results  indicated  that  N-gram  analysis  significantly  differentiated 
between  two  types  of  inspectors  (coated  and  uncoated) . Coated 
inspectors  put  a thin  coat  of  zinc  aluminum  or  lead  on  the  steel.  It 
was  found  that  uncoated  inspectors  had  a higher  level  of  mean  infor- 
mation contained  vithin  their  jobs  than  coated  inspectors.  However, 
the  simple  measure  of  the  number  of  different  operations  contained 
in  the  job  of  coated  or  uncoated  inspectors  did  not  differentiate 
these  two  groups.  The  difference  in  task  variety  involved  the 
amount  of  information  contained  within  the  different  operations. 
Standing  stated: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  H.,  H.  , and  H (K-gram)  all 
identified  the  uncoated  inspection  jobs  as  being  more 
varied  than  the  coated  inspectors'  jobs.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  classifications  were  not  distinguishable  in 
terms  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  index  of  relative 
job  complexity — the  number  of  operations  performed.  The 
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suggestion  is  that  information  measures  are  more  sensitive 
discriminators  of  job  variability  than  is  a simple  compari- 
son of  the  number  of  job  operations.  (Standing,  1971, 

p.  61.) 

These  few  examples  of  direct  measures  of  task  characteristics, 
using  an  information  processing  model,  seem  to  point  to  a productive 
way  of  operationalizing  task  structural  attributes.  Direct  and 
quantified  measures  of  these  properties  avoid  biases  inherent  in 
ratings  by  incumbents,  craft  workers,  supervisors  or  experts.  In 
addition,  these  measures  could  have  broad  generalizations  across 
tasks  and  could  improve  experimental  rigor  and  control  of  job  design 
projects  and  changes.  There  is  a need  for  more  quantification  and 
statistical  analyses  of  results  to  avoid  the  previous  reliance  in 
anecdotal  rather  than  scientific  evidence.  In  addition  standardized 
measures  of  job  attributes  are  necessary  to  compare  research  results 
across  job  design  studies. 


Morris  (1966),  among  others,  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
type  of  task  on  group  interaction.  In  a systematic  manipulation 
of  task  type,  level  of  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  ordinal  position 
of  the  task  in  the  study,  significant  differences  and  interactions 
were  found.  The  group  interaction  on  the  production  task,  where 
the  group  was  required  to  structure  and  answer  and  to  produce  solu- 
tions, was  significantly  different  from  both  problem  solving  and 
discussion  type  tasks. 

In  a review  of  the  literature  on  group  task  performance,  Hackman 
and  Morris  (1975)  indicate  that  it  is  probably  unrealistic  to 
expect  a general  theory  of  the  relationship  between  group  inter- 
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I action  and  group  performance  effectiveness.  Instead,  they  advocate 

some  distinctions  among  classes  of  tasks  and  then  do  a more 
detailed  investigation  of  the  process-performance  relationships 
within  each  class.  In  effect,  they  are  saying  that  no  general  law 
is  probably  applicable,  but  there  may  have  to  be  theories  generated 
for  each  class. 

The  important  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  none  of  the 
theories  of  job  design  really  take  into  account  the  type  of  task 
and  the  real  differences  between  tasks  which  have  been  found  in  the 
laboratory.  In  effect,  all  jobs  are  perceived  to  be  the  same  with 
the  implicit  assumption  that  the  same  job  redesign  process  can  be 

fC 

applied  to  all,  giving  equivalent  results. 

Hackman  (1968)  has  both  studied  and  discussed  the  importance 
of  the  task  as  a determinant  of  job  behavior.  In  particular, 
his  attempt  to  classify  group  tasks  and  finding  that  up  to  50%  of 
the  variance  of  performance  was  a function  of  task  type  is  extremely 
important.  Regrettably,  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  the  job 
design  field,  there  has  been  no  comparable  taxonomy  of  tasks  corres- 
ponding to  jobs  actually  performed  in  the  real  world.  What  is 
required  is  the  same  sort  of  analysis  which  has  been  performed  for 
tasks  in  group  laboratory  studies  so  that  when  a job  design  or 
job  redesign  project  is  initiated,  there  will  be  some  generalizations 
which  can  apply  to  the  situation  in  order  to  better  predict  the 
effects  of  the  job  design  upon  performance. 

Summary  Statements 


(1)  Current  descriptions,  classification  systems,  and  measure- 
ments of  jobs,  tasks,  and  structural  attributes  cannot  be  generalized 


across  tasks,  jobs,  or  workers  as  they  are  dependent  on  the  worker 
performing  a specified  task  or  job. 

(2)  Each  investigator  or  researcher  develops  his  own  unique 
idiographic  operational  definitions  and  measurements  of  job 
design  related  variables.  The  job  design  field  abounds  with  ill 
defined  and  ill  measured  constructs  and  variables. 

(3)  Rational  task  taxonomic  systems  differ  in  their  conceptual 
approaches,  fluctuate  between  task  requirements  and  task  descriptions, 
and  have  not  yielded  a standardized  classification  system  with  wide 
generalization  or  integrative  power. 

(4)  Rating  scales,  interviews,  and  surveys  are  subject  to 
biases  including  response  sets  of  acquiescence,  social  desirability, 
demand  characteristics,  expectancy  effects,  and  subjectivity  of 
response. 

(5)  Rating  scales  based  on  dichotomized  or  5 to  7 point 
response  categories  constrain  and  restrict  the  measurement  of  the 
wide  range  and  complexities  of  work  performance  and  attitudes. 

(6)  Ratings  of  jobs  and  job  structural  attributes  by  in- 
cumbents, skilled  workers,  supervisors,  and  outside  experts  differ. 
Workers'  ratings  depend  on  prior  work  experience  and  are  job  and 
worker  dependent. 

(7)  The  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a,  1975) 
represents  a recent  development  in  measurement  based  on  a clear 
theoretical  framework.  However,  all  independent  and  dependent 
variables  of  the  theory  are  measured  by  the  same  instrument  which 
may  involve  an  incipient  circularity  and  compounding  of  error. 


(8)  The  Requisite  Task  Attribute  index  (Turner  & Lawrence, 
1965)  is  an  example  of  a rating  scale  used  by  experts  or  judges. 

The  scale  is  based  on  assumptions  regarding  the  presence  or  absence 
of  and  the  weights  of  critical  job  structural  attributes. 

(9)  There  are  a number  of  methodological  problems  in  observa- 
tional and  expert  rating  techniques  including  operationalism  of 
job  factors,  elimination  of  method  variance  and  systematic  error, 
better  training  of  observers,  simplification  and  shortening  of 
rating  scales  and  measuring  instruments , and  application  to  a wide 
variety  of  jobs. 

(10)  Task  taxonomies,  based  on  an  abilities  approach,  have 
been  effective  in  laboratory  settings.  Findings  have  not  been 
validated  in  field  studies,  and  applications  of  the  ability  approach 
may  be  limited  by  the  economics  and  feasibility  of  ability  testing 
of  large  samples  of  workers. 

(11)  The  task-qua-task  approach  attempts  to  eliminate  bias 
and  provide  standardized  measures  across  tasks  and  jobs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SURVEY  RESEARCH  1 JOB  DESIGN 

This  chapter  includes  representative  survey  studies  which 
relate  to  job  design.  The  voluminous  body  of  research  literature 
on  job  satisfaction  is  not  reviewed,  as  only  those  studies  that 
relate  job  attitudes  to  job  factors  or  the  broad  topic  of  job 
design  were  included.  Those  survey  studies  which  involved  a con- 
sideration of  the  interaction  of  individual  or  group  variables  on 
job  attitudes  and  job  design  are  reported  in  Chapter  VII  of  this 
report.  With  these  limitations,  this  chapter  will  include  a review 
of  two  major  topics:  (1)  survey  studies  related  to  job  design  and 

job  attitudes,  and  (2)  survey  data  on  job  enrichment  and  job  re- 
design projects. 

The  criterion  of  a survey  study  is  that  it  represents  a 
study  based  on  questionnaire  type  data,  an  anecdotal  review,  or  a 
study  that  does  not  involve  experimental  control  or  manipulation 
of  variables.  The  distinction  between  survey  data  and  case  or 
field  studies,  which  are  reported  in  the  next  chapter,  is  not 
always  as  distinct  or  clear  as  a purist  might  desire. 

Job  Attitudes 

The  survey  data  on  job  design  and  job  attitudes  is  subdivided 
into  the  following  categories:  general  survey  data;  attitudes 

toward  mass  production  and  job  specialization;  effects  of  occupa- 
tional level,  status  and  skill  level  on  job  attitudes;  technological 
effects;  attitudes  toward  job  factors;  and  effects  of  job  factors 
on  health. 
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These  studies  are  summarized  in  Table  1 - Survey  Studies: 

Job  Attitudes  and  Job  Design  and  Table  2 - Major  Review  Articles: 
Job  Design,  Job  Enrichment,  Organizational  Structure  and  Climate, 
Quality  of  Work  Life,  Work  Attitudes  and  Outcomes. 

General  Surveys 

The  most  publicized  recent  work  is  the  Task  Force  Report 
on  Work  in  America.  As  noted  previously,  the  special  task  force 
concluded  that  work  dissatisfaction  was  pervasive  throughout  the 
United  States  with  negative  results  for  the  economy,  society,  and 
the  individual  worker  (U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1973).  The  principle  sources  of  work  dissatisfaction  were 
reported  to  be  work  specialization  and  decreased  work  autonomy. 

Wool  (1973) , in  a critical  essay  on  the  Task  Force  Report, 
concluded  from  his  review  of  available  statistics  that  only  about 
20%  of  the  work  force  is  dissatisfied  and  that  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  of  increased  worker  dissatis- 
faction over  time.  He  briefly  reviews  data  on  labor  turnover, 
absenteeism,  strikes,  productivity,  and  labor  force  participation; 
and  concludes  that  the  objective  evidence  does  not  support  rising 
worker  discontent.  He  calls  for  a national  commitment  to  full 
employment  as  a first  step  in  improving  the  quality  of  work  life. 

Kaplan  (1973)  reviews  recent  research  and  the  Task  Force 
Report  and  concludes  that,  while  there  are  pockets  of  dissatis- 
faction and  alienation  among  segments  of  the  working  force,  the 
majority  of  workers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 

Kaplan  concluded  that  job  complexity  is  perceived  differently  by 
workers  and  that  the  negative  effects  of  mass  production  technology 
do  not  generalize  to  pervasive  feelings  of  social  alienation. 
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Survey  Studies : Job  Attitudes  and  Job  Design 


<a1or  Topic 

Typ«  of  Workers 
or  Cocrosny 

N 

Survey 

Instrument  ' 

Major 

Findinqs 

Reference 

General  Survey 

Survey  of  Working 
Conditions  (U  . S . 
Dept,  of  Labor) . 
See  Survey 
Research  Center, 
1971 

proba- 

bility 

sample 

U.S. 
plus  . 
foreign 

sample • 

Questionnaire 
ratings  of  work 

aspects. 

Workers  rated  25  aspects 
of  work.  The  fivo  work 
features  rated  most 
important  were:  (1)  in- 
teresting work,  (2)  help 
anti  equipment  to  get  job 
done,  (3)  enough  infor- 
mation to  get  job  done, 
and  (4)  enough  authority 
to  get  job  done  ar.d  pay. 
Of  8 top  ranked  aspects, 

6 had  to  do  with  content 
of  workers 'job.  But, 
blue  collar  workers  held 
pay  higher  than  interest- 
ing work. 

Fain  (1973) 

General  survey 

Gallup  pol la- 
longitudinal  data 
Review  of  work 
in  America  Task 
Force  Report 

rsvisw 

•stay 

Review  essay. 

Job  satisfaction  has  in- 
creased over  last  2 
decades.  While  there  are 
pockets  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  majority  of 
the  labor  force  appears 
to  be  satisfied  with 
their  lobs. 

Kaplan  (1973)  . 

General  survey 

Review  of 
statistics  and 
worker  surveys 

review 

article 

Surveys 

Turnover  and  labor  unrest 
are  less  pervasive  today. 
Mixed  evidence  concerning 
quality  of  work.  Skill 
level  of  workers  is  in- 
creasing. Little  evi- 
dence of  positive  effects 
of  work  redesign. 

Levitan  & Johnston 
(1974) 

General  survey 

Probability  sam- 
ple of  workers 

' 

1496 

Quality  of  employ- 
ment survey 

Comparisons  made  between 
the  1969  survey  of 
working  conditions  and  - 
the  1973  survey  showed 
that  few  significant 
changes  occurred  in 
workers'  needs  and 
attitudes.  Increasing 
numbers  of  workers  have 
become  locked  into  their 
jobs.  Experiments  with 
working  hours,  job  en- 
largement, and  job  en- 
richment have  made  no 
appreciable  impact  on 
national  statistics. 

Quinn  4 Shepard 
(1974) 

General  survey 

General  review 
of  major  surveys 
and  research 
(1958-1973) 

V. 

/ 

7 

rational 

surveys. 

8 

gallup 

polls. 

research 

studies 

Questionnaires 

r •» 

i 

' 

/• . 

(1)  no  evidence  decline 
in  job  satisfaction 
(1958-1973),  (2)  job 
satisfaction  lower  in 
blacks,  younger  workers, 
service  workers,  opera- 
tives, and  clericals, 

(3)  differences  in  job 
satisfaction  by  education 
level,  (4)  availability 
of  resources  to  do  job 
and  job  challenge  rater 
higher  than  financial 
rewards,  (5)  differences 
in  ratings  of  job  factors 
by  type  of  job,  sex,  etc. 
(6)  job  satisfaction  re- 
lated to  physical  and 
siental  hoalth,  (7)  no 
evidence  on  direct  re- 
lationship, satisfaction, 
and  productivity,  (8) 
satisfaction  related  to 
tumovar,  absenteeism, 
and  theft,  and  (9)  work 
redesign  too  unscientific 
to  be  evaluated. 

Quinn,  Stainea, 

6 McCullough  (1974) 

* ' 
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Table  1 (Cont'd.) 

~l  . ..  I..  . ; 

Major  Topic 


General  survey 


Three  national 
surveysi  white 
collar  and  blue- 
collar  workers, 
.interviews  with 
blue  collar  . 

, workers 


Instrument 


Surveys, 

interviews 


Reference 


Sheppard  k 
Herrick. (1972) 


Probability  earn-  1533 
pie  of  workers 


Report  of  task  not 
force. on  quality  appll- 
of  work  life  in  cable 
America 


General  survey  I Not  reported 


Interviews  90%  of  workers  identified  Survey  Research 

5 factors  of  job  satis-  Canter  (1971) 
faction:  comfort,  chal- 
lenge, pay,  relations 
. with  co-workers,  and  re- 

sources. Top  rated  job 
factors  were:  1)  inter- 
esting work,  2)  enou^i 
help  and  resources  to  get 
job  done,  3)  enough  in- 
formation to  do  job,  4) 
enough  authority  to  do 
job,  and  5)  pay.  Workers 
in  high  status  occupa- 
tions had  higher  job 
satisfaction  and  were 
mentally  healthier  but 
experienced  more  tension 
on  thsl 


Review  of  Report  includes  review  of  U.S.  Department 

available  research  functions  of  work,  worker  of  Health, 

dissatisfaction,  physical  Education,  and 
and  mental  costs  of  Welfare  (1973) 

worker  dissatisfaction  re  - 
design of  work,  voca- 
tional development, 
f edc'ra  1 policy,  and 
conclusions.  Report  con- 
cludes that  although  work 
■ ethic  is  alive  a large 

number  of  workers  at  all 
•'  occupational  levels  are 

dissatisfied  with  v.ork. 

Principal  sources  of 
discontent  are  work 
specialization  and  " 
diminished  work  authority . 

Results  of  discontent  are 
decreased  productivity 
and  quality,  increased 
turnover  and  absenteeism. 

Work  is  related  to  phys- 
ical and  mental  problems 
of  workers. 


90%  of  individuals 

sampled  are  reasonably 

satisfied  with  work. 


D.S.  Office  of 
Management  and 
Budget  (1973) 


Not  reported 
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(alor  Topic 

Typo  of  Workers 
or  Company 

V 

•urvoy 

Instrument 

Major 

Flndinqa 

[Reference 

Oonorol  survey 

Callup  polio 
(1963-1969) 
males  twenty-one 
or  older  and. 
full-ting  workers 

aanplo 

aiaos 

1488 

■699 

1403 

711 

• 

One  question 
On  tho  whole, 
would  you  say  you 
sra  satisfied  or 
dlsaatiaflod  with 
tho  work  you  do? 

Results!  1)  positive  r 
between  income  and  satis- 
faction,  2)  positive  r 
between  housing  situation 
anrl  satisfaction,  3) 
little  variation  between 
levels  of  education  and 
satisfaction,  4)  higher 
satisfaction  for  pro- 
fessional, farm,  and 
skilled  workers,  S) 
blacks  indicate  lower 
satisfaction  than  whites, 
6)  no  consistent  trend 
between  absenteeism  and 
aatisfaction,  7)  males 
living  in  higher  house- 
holds indicate  higher 
satisfaction. 

Weaver  (1574) 

Conor  a 1 survey 

Representative 
aurvoy  aanplo. 

1300 

Seloct  1 out  of  5 
job  characteris- 
tics as  most 
important. 

Intrinsic  job  character- 
istics most  important  to 
both  white  and  blue 
collar  workers. 
Difference  and  similari- 
ties between  white  and 
blue  collar  workers  are 
reported. 

Weaver  (1975) 

Conor a 1 survey 

Consnents  on  task 
forca  report 
work  in  America 

not 

re- 

ported 

Surveys 

Only  20X  of  work  force 
is  dissatisfied.  Maslow- 
Herzberg  modal  fails  to 
take  into | consideration 
inflation  and  economic 
security. 

Wool  (1973) 

Largo  oaaplo 

62  different 
jobs  in  7 
oraanicationa 

658 

Job  Diagnostic 
Survey 

Reliability  and  validity 
data  on  Job  Diagnostic 
Survev. 

Hackman  & Oldham 
(1975) 

Lar£e  sample 

100  differant 
jobs  in  12 
organizations- 

1000 

Job  Diagnostic 
Survey 

' 

High  growth  need  workers 
with  jobs  high  in  moti- 
vating, potential  were 
higher  in  motivation, 
lower  in  absenteeism 
and  somewhat  more 
effective  in  performance 

Hackman,  Oldham, 
Janaon,  6 Purdy 
(1975) 

Largo  sample 

Electronica 
manufacturing 
company  - blua 
collar  workora 

1500 

Fixed  alternative 
questionnaire. 

Employee  oriented  super- 
vision was  associated 
with  hign  social  cohesion 
and  low  perception  of 
work  pressure  as  opposod 
to  product  oriented 
supervision. 

Klein  4 Ritti 
(1970) 

Largo  sample 

Naval  enlisted 
men 

5851 

• 

Questionnaire 

Higher  satisfaction  for 
clericals,  cook,  and 
ordinance  job  workers. 
Low  satisfaction  for 
temporary  duty  assign- 
ments and  deck  assign- 
ments.' Multiple  r ■ .49 
was  obtained  between  6 
variables  (type  of  duty, 
length  of  service, 
specific  ship,  health, 
survoy  score,-  and  number 
of  co-workers)  and  job 
satisfaction. 

McDonald  (1972) 
McDonald  6 
Gunderson  (1974) 

Lorgo  oanplo 

White  collar 
workora 

3838 

Questionnaire 

Those  new  on  a job  are 
more  intrinsically 
oriented  than  those  who 
havo  mastered  the 
challenge  of  a lob'. 

Saleh  6 Paaricha 
(1970) 

Largo  aaaple 

Whita  collar 
organisation 

4379- 

Questionnaire 

In  high  salary  group 
(ovor  10,000).  job 
anbil-ity  related  to  In- 
trinsic-extrinsic moti- 
v»tion. 

Saleh  4 Pasricha 
(1973) 
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is 

I-HGB53H 

HI 

Survey 

Instrument 

Major 

Findinqs 

Reference 

Large  sample 

Two  plants 

international 

company 

(hourly 
|-  772 

salaried 
- 379 

Survey  7 
questionnaire 

Salaried  groups  had  more 
favorable  attitudes 
than  hourly.  A more 
clear  cut  positive  re- 
lationship was  found 
between  job  attitudes 
and  efficiency  .for 
hourly  than  salaried 
enrol  overs . 

Saleh,  Prien, 
Otis,  6 Campbell 
(1964) 

Large  sample 

White  collar 
organization 

3000 

Questionnaire 

Low  skilled  subjects 
whoso  fathers  were  un- 
skilled were  less 
intrinsically  oriented 
than  subjects  with 
technical  or  professional 
fathers.  Positive 
correlation  between  in- 
trinsic job  orientation 
and  community  size  for 
low  salaried  groups.  So 
differences  in  high 
salaried  groups  in 
regard  to  fathers' 
occupation  or  community 
size,. 

Saleh  6 Singh 
(1973) 

Large  sample 

: 

6 manufacturing 
components 

2 628 

Questionnaire 

.8 

Job  involvement  was  sig- 
nificantly correlated 
with  participation  in 
decision  making,  commu- 
nity size,  and  turnover. 
Job  involvement  was  not 
related  to  performance  or 
absenteeism.  Correlation 
between  participation  in 
decision-making  and  job 
involvement  was  greater 
for  urban  than  rural  type 
workers . 

Siegel  6 Ruh 
(1973) 

Large  sample 

Female  manual 
Workers  in 
electronics 
plants 

. 

2543 

Questionnaire 

l 

• 

Self-actualization  factor 
was  most  related  to  over- 
all job  satisfaction. 
Urban  type  workers  are 
better  disposed  to 
accepting  rationalized 
and  pace  work.  Rural 
hui.iui,  ......  ...ore  fr.  rot- 

able  auoxtuuos  toward 
their  pay.  Plant  sire 
affected  relationship 
be  twee  n population 
characteristics  and  job 
attitudes. 

Wild  6 Dawson 
(1972) 

Wild  6 Kempner 
(1972) 

Kempner  6 Wild 
(1973) 

Mass  production 
Job  specialisa- 
tion 

Auto  workers 
(India,  Argentina 
Italy,  U.  S.). 

1092 

• 

Interviews 

Most  workers  satisfied 
with  jobs.  They  did  not 
dwell  on  monotony.  High 
skill  level  and  high 
work  control  were  re- 
lated to  high  job 
satisfaction. 

Form  (1971,  1973a, 
1973b,  1975) 

Mass  production 
Job  specializa- 
tion 

Auto  workers 
assembly  vs. 
utility  workers 

assembly 

- 415 

utility 

- 180 

Questionnaire 
14  job  content 

areas 

No  difference  attitude 
assembly  vs.  regular 
utility  workers.  Utility 
workers  in  enlarged  jobs 
mor*  favorable  attitude. 

Kennedy  6 O'Neill 
(1958) 

Mass  production 
Job  specializa- 
tion 

Assembly  workers 
radios  and  TV 

• 

i9 

Two  Interview 
questions  - 
email  vs.  large 
jobs;  belt  ve. 
Dush- lines 

Most  workers  preferred 
email  jobs  (5 170  and 
belt  lines  (84%). 

Kilbridge  (1960a) 

Maas  production 
Job  specializa- 
tion 

Female  machine 
operators 

S 

H 

Xntftrvitvs 

turvtyi 

Work  attitudes  not  re- 
lated to  efficiency 
ratings,  monotony  or 
boredom.  Work  attitudes 
were  related  to  absen- 
teeism, supervision, 
eiM>tiani\l.,fldju»tmcnt 

Xomhauser  9 
(harp  (1*32) 

» 1 

.a 


107 


"P 


Table  1 (Cont’d. ) 


Major  Topic 

Type  of  Workers 
or  Company 

III 

Survey 

Instrument 

Major 

Findings 

Reference 

Mata  production* 
Job  specialixa- 
tion 

Auto  assembly 
workers  (male) 
Electronic 

assemblers 

(female) 

50 

29 

Interviews  (con- 
tent analysis  and 
factor  analysis) 

Three  at^itudinal  factors 
affective,  instrumental, 
and  job  involvement.  Two 
technological  variables: 
variety  and  assembly- 
line  avndrome. 

Lodahl  (1964) 

Mast  production 
Job  specializa- 
tion 

Ofl  refinery 
workers 
Acto  assembly 
Auto  craftsmen 

109 
120 
143  ’ 

Likert  Scale 
Job  Satisfaction' 

Negative  r degree  of 
functional  specializa- 
tion and  job  dissatis- 
faction. • 

Shepard  (197tt 
1971) 

i 

Mass  production 
Job  specializa- 
tion 

Three  factoriaa. 
Two  automobile 
One  rolling  metal 
mill 

976 

Interviews 

* 

Evidence  supports 
traditional  model  that 
relates  uniformity  and 
repetition  in  work  to 
dissatisfaction. 
Monotony  and  boredom 
higher  in  mass  produc- 
tion than  rollinq  mill. 

Walker  6 Marriott 
(1951) 

Mass  production 
Job  specialisa- 
tion 

Feme le  workers 
ex-workers 

2159 

236 

Forced-choice 

questionnaire 

structured 

interview. 

21%  of  present  workers 
and  36%  of  ex-workers 
expressed  overall  dis- 
satisfaction with ‘their 
jobs  which  were  of  a 
highly  rationalized  type. 
Voluntary  labor  turnover 
related  to  dissatisfac- 
tion with  work  itself. 

Wild  (1970) 
Kempner  & Wild 
(1973) 

Occupational 

Level 

Skilled  craft 
employees  vs, 
unskilled  and 
semi-skilled 
machine 
operators 

300 

Questionnaires 

Ski! led  workers  more 
concerned,  quality, 
greater  interest  work, 
higher  self-concept, 
more  social  activities. 

Argyria  (1959) 

Occupational 

Laval' 

Engineers 

Unskilled 

assemblers 

200 

153  . , 

Questionnaires 

* 

Engineers  rated  content 
factors  as  more 
important?  assemblers, 
context  factors. 

Armstrong  (1971) 

Occupational 

Level 

Cross-section 

working 

population 

692 

Select  three 
most  important 
job  factors 
from  six 

White  collar  valued 
intrinsic  job  factors; 
blue  collar,  extrinsic? 
no  sex  difference  except 
females  valued 

CO-Wo*  i*v*  J»  « 

Centers  & 
Bugental  (L966) 

Occupational 

Level 

Civil  service: 
white  collar 
workers,  blue 
collar  workers 

1047Whiti 
421  Blue 

Questionnaire 

. 

White  collar  workers 
concerned  with  self- 
actualization.  Blue 
collar  workers  concerned 
with  comfort,  security, 
and  interpersonal 
relations. 

Friedlander 
(1965a,  1965b, 
1966) 

Occupational 
Level  • 

Workers  in  16 
industries 

3000 

Would  you  choose. a 
similar  occupation 
or  work  again  f 

93%  of  urban  university 
professors  answered  yes 
while  only  16%  of  un- 
skilled auto  workers 
answered  yes. 

Kahn  (1973) 

Occupational 

Level 

Professional  vs. 
nonprofeasional 
workers  In  IU  D 
Canter 

not  re- 
ported 

Questionnaire 

' 

Professional  scientists 
interested  in  work  it- 
self and  opportunities 
for  achievement  and 
freedom  on  the  job.  Non- 
profeseional.  personnel 
interested  in  job 
security,  salary,  and 
working  conditions. 

Xaplan, * Tauaky  6 
Bolaria  (1969) 

Occupational 

level 

Manufacturing 

employees 

survey 

of 

16,000 

How  much  of  your 
work  could  be 
handled  by  a par- 
son of  lass  train- 
ing or  experience? 

46%  production  workers, 
24%  engineers,  and  15% 
managers  answered  great 
deal. 

Sirota  (1973a) 

• 

Technology 

Printers 
Textile  workers 
Auto  worfeera 
Chemical  worksrs 

115 

400 

ISO 

71 

Interviews  and 
aurvay  data 

Prihters  and  chemical 
workers  most  integrated: 
alienation  highest  among 
auto  and  textile  workers; 
technology  determines 

Blaunar  (1964) 

1 


Table  1 (Confd.) 


Major  Topic 

Type  of  Worker* 
or  Company 

N 

Survey 

Instrument 

Major 

Finding* 

Re ference 

Technology 

Manual  worker* — 
printing,  auto, 
and  oil  induatry 

1491 

Questionnaire 

Oil  workers  most  in- 
tegrated, followed  by 
printers,-  then  auto 
workers.  Continuous 
process  (oil),  industry, 
and  craft,  and  mass 
production  differ  in 
socio- technical  systems. 

Fullan  (1970) 

| Technology 

Bank  employee* 

ISO 

Survey 

4%  computer  personnel, 
43%  clerical  workers,  and 
64'/.  if  machine  operators 
experienced  work 
alienation. 

Kirsch  6 

Lengerraann  (1972) 

Technology 

Blue  collar 

206 

Interview 

Negative  r.  technical 
constraints,  and  so'cial 
interaction  on  job  and 
in  leisure  activities. 

Meissner  (1971) 

Technology 

26  plants 

continuoua  procea* 

106  jobs 

Rating*  of  expert*. 

Automation  per  se  does  not 
reduce  alienation  in 
continuous  process  produc- 
tion. Other  factors  are 
involved  including  work  • 
groups,  status  gradients, 
work  variety,  and  freedom. 

Susman  (1972a) 

: 

Technology 

Chemical  worker* 

not 

speci- 

fied 

Interview 

Workers  in  continuous 
process  jobs  more  satis- 
fied than  in  batch  jobs. 
Tradesmen  more  status 
conscious  than  manual 
workers. 

Wedderburn  & 
Crompton  (1972) 

Job  Factor* 

' • 

Midwest 
Manufacturing 
Company 
Public  worker* 

122 

99 

Questionnaires; 
core  task 
dimension*; 
satisfaction; 
higher  order 
need  strength 

No  sign  age  difference  in 
perceived  autonomy,  skill 
variety,  or  feedback. 

Poth  younger  and  older 
workers  were  satisfied 
with  higher  levels  of 
those  dimensions. 

Aldag  & Brief 
(1975a) 

Job  Factors 

Manufacturing 

Company 

300 

Questionnaire 
rating  of  job* 
on  complexity. 

Satisfaction  with  use  of 
skills  and  ability  in- 
creased as  job  complexity 
increased,  but  there  was 
less  satisfaction  with 
suDervision . 

Alderfer  (1967) 

Job  rector* 

Blue  collar/White 
collar  worker* 

1390 

blue 

collar 

511 

white 

collar 

Job  Descriptive 
Index  (JDI),  ' 
Job  in  General 
(JIG),  Life  in 
General  (LIG) , 

In  alienated  communities 
the  correlation  between 
job  level  and  satisfac- 
tion was  -.50.  In  in- 
tegrated communities,  the 
correlation  was  +.40. 

Blood  & Hulin 
(1967) 

1 

i 

Joo  Factor* 

C*n*u*  data 

(1950,  1960,  4 
1970) 

55,000- 

74,000 

DOT. 

Dictionary 
. Occupational 
Title*. 

Total  number  of  workers 
employed  in  discretionary 
jobs  has  increased  from 
195^-1970,  but  percent- 
age of  discretionary  jobs 
has  stayed  the  same. 

More  blacks  and  females 
in  non-discretionary 
jobs;  55%  of  workers 
have  discretionary  fobs. 

Brown  (1975) 

• 

Job  factore 

... 

Marketing 

organicetion 

' . 

1600 

- 

Questionnaire 

Mine  factors  of  satis- 
faction identified:  1) 
work  itself,  2)  job 
demands,  3)  management, 
4)  pay,  5)  future,  _6) 
company,  7)  associates, 
8)  obstacles,  9)  securi- 
ty. Attitudes  about 
company  and  work  itself 
comprised  major  share  of 
overall  job  satisfaction 
variance. 

Hinfichs  (1968) 

Job  factors 


Telephone 
employees  - 16 
craft  jobs 


Managers 

Salaried 

Hourly 


S56  - Job  Description  Job  scope  indices  (variet^Porter  6 Stone 
593  Index  JDIj  Hackman  and  autonomy)  related  to  1(1973) 


& Lawler  (1971) 
8 job  factors) 
questionnaires 


Questionnaire 


satisfaction  with  work  Stone  6 Porter 

itself.  Alienation  model  (1973.  1975) 

of  Hulin  A Blood  (1968) 

not  supported.  Job  * < 

titles  explained  53%  of 

attitude  variance,. 


Ronan  (1970a, 
1970b) 


Non-union 

employee's 


British  factory 
workers 


vetlik,  Prien,  A 
arrett  (1964) 


Taveggig  A Hadley 
(1974  . 1975) 


Working  men 


Managers, 
engineers,  and 
scientists  from 
Space  Center 


Research  lab 


Blue  collar 


Perceived  incongruence 
between  complexity  of 
work  and  ability  to 
handle;  this  resulted  in 
poorer  mental  and 
fihvs  ica  1 health 


Goodness  of  fit  between 
environment  and  indivi- 
dual necessary  for 
physical  and  mental 
health  of  worker;  misfit 
results  in  physiological 


French  (1973) 


UjI’« amickv f atx  i i na 


Did  not  find  inverse  re 
lationship  between 
occupational  atatus  and 


- | Kasl  A Cobb  (1964) 


Office  workers 
factory  workers 
teleprint 
operators  - 
engineering 


[j*m  liHWJl 


100  Questionnaires 
100  Inventories 


il’M  K 


Inverse  relationship, 
skill  level,  and 
dispensary 
Lower  skill  level  o 
worker,  poorer  mental 
health;  job  apeciklixa- 
tion  and  simplification 


Factory,  unskilled 
workers  more  frustrated 
than  office  or  skilled 
workers.  Unfavorable 
job  attitudes  related 


llvl  ittn  v*j 


Kasl  & French  (196 


Pym  (1963) 
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Table  X (Cont'd.) 


Major  Topic 


Type  of  Workers 
or  Company 


Survey 

Instrument 


Major 


Findings 


KesXth 


Auto  workers 

snd  spouses 


sea 


MacMillan  Index 
(Mental  Health) 
Satisfaction 
Questionnaire 


95%  satisfied  with  work. 
Automobile  workers 
revealed  no  more  evidence 
of  loneliness ,. boredom, 
life  dissatisfaction, 
work  dissatisfaction,  or 
depression  than  among 
their  spouses. 


Reference 

Siassi,  Crocetti, 
& Spiro  (1974) 


- 

Table  2 

• 

Major  Review  Articles:  Job 

Organizational  Structure  and  Clitnate,  Quality  c 

Major  Topic  of  Review 

Type  of  Revitw/Dates 

Job  Design  - General 

Report  of  working  meeting: 
Job  Design 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  applied  research: 
Assembly  lines 

Job  Design  - General 

Theoretical  review 
Man-task  technology 

Job  Design  - General 

Postwar  research 
Repetitive  tasks 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  field  studies 
1948-1958 

Job  Design  - General 

Survey  of  work  experiments 
Monotony 

Job  Design  - General 

Readings  on  job  design 

Job  Design  - General 

Collection  of  papers  snd 

essays 

Automation 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  field  of  quality 
control  inspection. 

_ _ . _ 

Job  Design  - General 

Report  of  series  of  studies 
of  male  and  female  manual 
workers  on  effects  of  change 
in  job  design  and  Job  conten 
on  worker  productivity  - 
mass  production. 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  studies  relating 
job  specialization  and  job 
satisfaction. 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  research 
1957-1959  Job  Design 
Task  Taxonomy 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  litsrstups 
53  experiments  on  vigilancs- 
inspection  tasks 

Job  Design  • General 

Review  article 
Job  analysis 

Conclusion* 


Job  analyses,  job  design, 
job  derived  employment 
criteria,  task  taxonomies. 


Eight  guidelines  concerning 
length  of  line,  pacing, 
products,  buffer  stock,  etc., 
suggested . 


Future  of  industrial  produc- 
tion technology  lies  in  area 
of  information  processing  And 
computer  control  of  production 


The  most  preferred-  jobs  are 
well-organized  and  call  for 
one's  full  attention  or  none 
at  all. 


(1)  Cut  batch  size  from  1/2 
day  supply  to  1-1/2 'hours. 

(2)  Batch  size  preferences 
differ  for  new  workers  and 
piece-rate  workers. 

(3)  Longer  work  cycles 
desirable  as  they  allow 
balance  between  operators. 

(4)  Need  buffer  stock  to  allow 

for  individual  variations  *in 
work  rate.  * 


Temperament  most  related  to 
decrement  in  performance 
vigilance  tasks. 


Reference 


Barrett  * Dambrot 
(1975a) 


Chase  (1975) 


Cooper  (1972) 


Cox  (1970) 


Cox  & 8harp  (1951) 


Davies  (1970) 


Job  design  from  a sociotechnic 
systems  approach. 


Disruptive  effects  of 
technological  change  on 
workers'  feelings  of  job 
security  and  self-confidence. 


Practical  applications  for 
industrial  inspccton  including 
job  design,  measuring  per- 
formance, selection  of 
employees . 


Problems  of  job  design  arg 
complex,  multivariate  and 
consequently,  the  derivation  of 
principles  or  procedures  for 
job  design  should  be  pursued 
in  specific  circumstances. 


Concluded  that  the  issue  was 
not  yet  settled  and  that 
individual  differences  are 
ignored. 


Davis  & Taylor 
(1973) 


Dunlop  (1962) 


Harris  ft  Chaney 
(1969) 


Kempner  ft  Wild  (1973 
Wild  (1975) 


Melton  ft  Briggs 
(1960)  . 


Effects  of  stress  and  prolonged!  Poulton  (1973) 


Prien  ft  Ronan  (1971) 


u 
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Table  2 (Cont'd.) 

■ I ' 


Maior  Tooic  of  Review 

Tvoe  of  Review/Datea 

Conclusions 



Rafertnca 

Job  Design  - General 

Theoretical  review 

Reviews  several  approaches  to 
job  design: 

(1)  Job  enlargement. 

(2)  Modified  work  week. 

(3)  Problem  solving. 

(4)  Responsiveness  to 
employees'  needs. 

Recommends  cafeteria  approach 
(let  employees  select 

a Iternatives) . 

Sandler  (1974) 

Job  Design  - General 

Theoretical  review  of 
activation  thgory 

Generalization  of  activation 
theory  to  job  design.  Lack 
of  arousal  affects  perfor- 
mance on  repetitive  iobs. 

Scott  (1966) 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  book  automation 

Fact  and  opinion  regarding 
effects  of  automation  on 
industrial  relations. 

Shila  (1963) 

Job  Design  - General 

Daydreaming 

• 

• • 

Three  patterns  of  daydreaming 
identified: 

(1)  Fearful  fleeting  * 
daydreams. 

(2)  Emotional  unpleasant 
daydreams. 

(3)  Positive  future  planning. 
Daydreaming  maintains  varied 
stimulation  and  may  improve 
performance. 

Singer  (1974) 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  cf  literature  effect 
of  age  and  personality 
variables  on  assembly  line 
boredom 

Blue-collar  workers  show 
steadily  increasing  job  satis* 
faction  with  ago.  Less  older 
workers  on  assembly  lines 
because  of  seniority,  job 
change,  or  early  retirement.  . 
Young  workers  with  strong 
nervous  system  arousal, 
sensation  seeking,  high  extra- 
version, and  low  ego  strength 
do  not  adapt  well  to  assembly 
line  work. 

Stagnar  (1975) 

Job  Design  - General 

Review  of  current  job  design 
procedures 

Ergonomists  need  to  shift 
focus  from  knobs  and  dials  to 
systems  desianer. 

Swain  0.973) 

Job  Design  - Tasks 

Theory  and  seven  experiments 
Task  experience  and 
attitudes 

Theory  staten  that  task  experi- 
ence serves  aa  an  important 
determiner  of  individual  and 
group  attitudes,  beliefa,  and 
values.  Individuals  respond 
to  a task  cognitively  (under- 
standing nature  of  task), 
cathetically  (developing 
positive  attachment  for  taek) . 
and  ovaluatively  (defining 
task  behavior  as  legitimate 
or  morally  desirable) . 
Attitudes  generalize  in  a 
lateral  (from  specific  - 
.pacific)  and  -vertical  (from 
SDacific  - arena ral)  . 

Breer  & Locke  (1965) 

Job  Design  • Tasks 

General  review  article 
Teak  Taxonomy 

Four  approaches  to  task 
classification i 

(1)  Behavior  description 

(2)  Behavior  requirements 

(3)  Ability  requirements 

(4)  Task  characteristics 

Fleishman  (1975) 

Job  Design  - Tasks 

Theoretical  review 

• 

Task  factors  control  up  to  50% 
of  variance.  Presents  frame- 
work for  describing  and 
analyzinq  tasks. 

llackman  (196  8, 
1969a,  1969b) 

I -i-  


Job  Design  - Tasks 


Job  Enrichment 


■Job  Enrichment 


Review  of  literature’  and 
proposed  integration 
Group  effectiveness 


Report  on  13  experiments 
Training-assembly  cask 


Classified  tasks  used  in 
53  studies  of  vigilance. 


Review  of  task  taxonomy 


Symposium  - Task  factors 


Theoretical  article  - Tasks 


Case  studies 


Review  of  major  projects 


Key  to  understanding  group  u 

effectiveness  problem  is  study  ^197^ 
of  ongoing  group  interaction  J 

process,  while  they  are 
working  on  n task. 


Comparison  of  different 
training  methods  (written, 
audio  tapes,  audio  visual,  etc.). 
Slide  booklet  approach  has 
highest  benefit/cost  ratio. 


Konz  ft  Dickey  (1969) 


Levine,  Pomashko,  6 
Fleishman  (1973) 


Presents  a taxonomic  system 
of  human  performance  tasks. 
Review  of  taxonomic  science. 


Bffeci.  of  t.skjr.cLors  on  job  porter  (1969) 
attitudes  and  behavior. 


Application,  of  experimental 
and  physiological  psych 
theories  to  task  parformancs 
(signal  detection  theory) 


Teichner  a Olson 
(1971) 


Davis,  Cher. ns,  t 
Associates  (1975b) 


Intrinsic  nature  of  job  is 
secondary  to  many  workers.  Of 
primary  concern  are  pay,  job 
security,  rules  of  work  place. 
Job  design  should  balance 
Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  factors 


Fein  (1970,  1974) 


Job  Enrichment 

’ Report  on  field  studies 
A.T.  ft.  T. 

19  field  studies  review. 
Improving  work  through  job 
enrichment  results  in  higher 
motivation  and  improved 
productivity. 

Ford  (1969a,  1969b) 

Job  Enrichment 

Report  on  programs  at  four  . 
companies. 

Poloroid,  Texas  Instrument, 
A.T.  ft  T. ,'  and  H.  B.  Hood,  all 
reported  as  successful. 

Foulkas  (1969) 

Job  Enrichment 

Review  of  case  histories  of 
major  job  redesign  pxojecta 

Job  redesign  will  result  in 
improved  productivity  and 
improved  quality  of  work  life. 

Glaser  (1974) 

Job  Enrichment 

Reviews  research  linking  job 
satisfaction  to  job  size. 

A model  which  relates  job  size 
to  satisfaction  depending  on  a 
third  variable  (alienation  of 
the  workers  from  middle-class 
work-related  values  and  norms) 
is  presented. 

Hulin  6 Blood  (1968) 

Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 
Surveys  of  Companies 


10  enrichment  projects 
reivewed/1950-1966 , 


Readings  book 


Companies  using  job 
enrichment 


Case  studies  qf  job 
enrichment  projects  at 
American  companies. 


Few  major  companies  are 
formally  involvad  in  job 
enrichment.  Operational 
iaauas  are  major  reason  for 
job  deaign. 


Lawler  (1969) 


Maher  (1971) 


Reif  t Schoderbek 
(1966) 

Schoderbek  i Relf 

iuthana  6 Relf  (1974) 
Wild  6 Birchall (1975 
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Job  Enrichment 
Quality  work  lifa 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment 
Mass  Production 


Organizational 
Structure  - Climate 


Organizational 
Structure  - Climate 


Organizational 
Structure  - Climate 


Organizational 
Structure  - Climate 


Organizational 
Structure  - Climate 


Tvoe  of  Revi®w/Dat#« 

Conclusions 

Series  of  essay* 

Overview  of  work  in  America. 
Changing  work  ethic. 
Consequences  of  worker 
dissatisfaction.  Review  of 
work  restructuring. 

Review  of  seven  Job 
enrichment  studies. 

Oiacuaaea  predominant  methods 
of  job  design  and  an  analysis 
of  company  and  union  experience 
with  job  design  in  application 
including  guidelines  for  and 
barriers  against  job  deslqn. 

Review  of  literature 

Job  restructuring  results  in 
increased  performance  and- 
satisfaction  if  individual 
workers  are  provided  with 
autonomy,  task  variety,  and 
.feedback . 

Review  book  on  nine  case 
studies  from  United 
kingdom  and  Europe. 

Review  of  successful  projects. 
Book  attempts  to  bridge  gap 
between  academia  and  managers, 
research  and  application,  and  • 
theory  and  practice. 

Review  of  job  enrichment 
projecta. 

Tabular  presentation  of  34  Job 
enrichment  projects.. 

Eight  companies. 

Slow  diffusion  of  pilot 
projects  in  t companies. 

Review  of  current  practices, 
trends,  and  developments  in 
mass  production  of  discrete 
items. 

Examines  effects  of  mechaniza- 
tion, automation  and  job 
restructuring  on  assembly  wprk. 
Review  of  United  Kingdom; 

U.S.A. , and  European  work 

Theoretical  Review 
Socio-Technical  Systems 

Review  of  Tavistock  Institutes 
work,  and  theory  of  socio- 
technical  system. 

Review  of  socio-technical 
systems. , 

Design  of  socio-technical 
systems.  Task  characteristics 
and  organizational  structure. 

Review,  of  literature 
Organizational  Structure 

Three  categories  of  measurement 
of  climate  are:  (1)  multiple 

measurement-organisational 
attribute,  (2)  perceptual 
measurement-organizational 
attribute,  and  (3)  perceptual 
measurement-indi vidua  1 
attribute  approach. 

Theoretical  review 
Organizational ' theory 

Four  conceptual  approaches  to 
organizational  theory:  (1) 

traditional,  structural 
approaches  (Marx  ( Weber) , 

(2)  modern  structural  approach 
(Argyris  t McGregor),  (!)  per- 
sonalistic  views  . (perceptual 
theories),  and  (4)  integrating 
approaches  4 system  and  role 
models) . 

Review  of  research  relating 
organizational  structure  to 
job  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Relationships  found  include: 

(1)  positive  r between  height 
of  organizational  structure  and 
satisfaction  and  perceived 
necessity  for  interdirected 
job  behavior,  (2)  positive  r 
between  line  type  organization 
and  degree  of  need  satisfaction 
(1)  negative  r between  subunit 
size  and  job  satisfaction,  and 
(4)  positive  4 between  subunit 
size  and  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over. Need  satisfaction  le 
more  related  to  structural 
properties  then  is  need 

Rosow  (1974) 


Rush  (1971) 


Taylor  (1972) 


Malton  (1975) 


Wild  (1975) 


rhat  (1974) 


James  l Jonas  (1974) 
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J 


Tvds  of  Keview/Dates 

Conclusions 

Wntoet — 

Quality  work  life 

Review  of  basic  assumptions 
and  criticises  of  quality 
of  work  life  movement. 

Assumptions  include  technical 
variables,  needs  of  workers  and 
values  of  autonomy,  high  skill 
level,  and  sel f-real ization 
through  work.  Criticisms 
include  economic,  political,  and 
social  Issues. 

Charns  (1975) 

Quality  work  life 

Report  of  International 
Conference  on  Quality  of 
Working  Life  9/1972.  and 
Planning  Committee. 

Thirty-sis  original  articles 
assessing  quality  of  working 
life.  Including  problems, 
prospects,  and  the  state  of  the 
art  (1975a). 

Davis,  Chsrns,  8 
Associates  (1875a) 

Quality  work  life 

0 ' 

Review  of  research  on  job 
attitudes  (1  studies). 

(l)One  in  eight  workers  are  dis- 
satisfied, (2)Morale  trend  i-s  as 
followat  new  employees  have  high 
morale,  there  is  reduced  morale 
during  middle  twenties  to  early 
thirties  and  then  increasing 
with  age,  (DHigher  level  jobs 
result  in  higher  satisfaction, 
(4)Job  satisfaction  is  related 
to  job  tenure  and  possibly  to 
productivity,  (5) Supervisors  who 
are  employee-centered  achieve 
better  productivity  than  those 
who  stress  production,  (6)Pre- 
vocational  job  counseling  can 
lead  to  better  job  placement  and 
higher  job  aatisfaction , and 
(7) In  the  area  of  industrial 
mental  health,  the  following 
generalizations  are  made:  acci- 

dents are  related  to  emotional 
depression,  almost  twice  as 
many  man-hours  are  loat  from 
mental  illness  as  from  the 
common  cold,  end  workmen's 
compensation  for  taental  illness 
is  becoming  more  frecuent. 

tierzberg,  Mauanar, 
Peterson,  tCapvell 
(1957) 

# ’*  • • 

Quality  work  life 

Review  of  literature  on 
alienation  of  automobile 
workers  in  four  countries 
conducted  between  1962-1967. 

Anomie  observed  wee  related  to 
the  extent  of  industrialization, 
but  place  in  the  skill  hierarchy 
and  pattern  of  system  involve- 
ment wore  associated  with  anomie 
differently  in  each  country.  In 
the  less  developed  countries, 
beliefs  concerning  societal 
anomie  were  not  related  to  skill 
level  or  patten  of  system 
involvement,  as  in  the  U.S..  but 
to  political  ideology  and 
ability  of  workers  to  see 
linkages  between  unionand 
national  politics. 

Form  (1975) 

Ouality  work  life 

Review  of  literature 
relating  functional 
specialization  and  work 
satisfaction. 

Concludes  thst  there  is  negstlve 
relationship  between  degree  of 
lunctional  specialization  and 
degree  of  job  satisfaction. 

Shepard  (1969,  1971) 

Quality  work  life 

Annotated  bibliography  on 
empirical  research  (1959- 
1972)  that  deals  with  the 
quality  of  work  life. 

Viaws  quality  of  work  Ufa  as 
a phenomenologicel  experiance 
of  people  at  work.- 

Taylor,  Landy, 
Levins,  t Kamath 
(1972) 

Ouality  work  life 

Theoretical  review 

1 salient  features  of  quality  of 
work  llfo:  (1)  Compensation, 

(2)  Working  conditions,  (3)  Use 
of  human  skills,  (4)  Growth  and 
security,  (5)  Social  integration 
(()  Democracy,  (7)  Work  and  life 
and  (8)  Social  Ralevanca. 

Walton  (1973) 

Theory 

Construction  and 
Validation 

Review  of  studies 
Two- factor  theory 

81%  of  factors  contributing. to 
job  satisfaction  wera  motivators 
or  Intrinsic,  89%  of  factors 
leading  to  dissatisfaction 
involved  hygiene  or  extrinsic 
factors. 

Herzberg  (1964,  1966, 
1968,  1871) 

Herzberg,  Hauener, 

4 Snyderman  (1959) 

' • 

Work  Outcomes 


Work  Outcomes 


Review  of  literature  on 
aatiafaction  and  perfonaance. 


Review  of  atudiee 
Ability .motivation 
performance 


Review  and  evaluation  of 
raaearch 

Satiafactlon  - productivity 


Work  Outcomea 


Review  of  literature, 
aatiafaction,  and 
performance. . 


There  ia  little  evidence  that 
employee  attitudea  bear  any 
aimple  or  appreciable  relation- 
ahip  to  job  performance.  Alao, 
there  is  a significant,  but 
complex,  relationship  between 
attitudea  and  absences.  


Concludes  that  ability 
differences  arc  empirically  the 
moat  important  determinants 
of  differences  in  job 
performance.  


( 1 ) Limited  programs  (e.g.,  job 
enrichment)  will  not  create 
long-range  improvement  in 
satisfaction  or  productivity, 

(2)  Socio-technical  systems 

which  include  redesign  of  all 
aspects  of  work  seem  to  be 
promising  approaches,  and  (3) 
review  includes  job  enrichment 
projects,  management  by  objec- 
tives, Scanlon  plans,  and 
system  wide  studies.  


Presents  a theoretical  model 
in  which  satisfaction  is 
caused  by  performance. 
Implications  stated  for  job 
design  interventions. 


Brayfield  t Crockett 
(1955) 


Xa trail, 
Yankelovich,  « 

Others  (1975) 


Lawler  6 Porter 
(1967a,  1967b) 
Lawler  (1970,  1973) 
Porter  6 Lawler 
(1968a,  1968b) 


Work  Outcomes 


Literature  review,  10-12 
yeara 

Absenteeism  and  turnover 


Literature  review 
Tenure 


Review  of  research 
(600  correlational 
studies) 
Performance 
Satisfaction 


Overall  job  satisfaction  is 
negatively  related  to,  turnover. 
There  are  four  satisfaction 
categories  (organisation-wide 
factors,  immediate  work 
environment,  job-related 
factors,  and  personal  factors) 
that  are  related  to  turnover. 


Summarizes  studies  of  labor 
turnover  in  relationship  to 
individual  variables  and  job 
satisfaction.  Recommendations 
for  future  research  are  given. 


Correlational  studies,  (1)  In- 
literature  trinsic  nature  of  work  positive 
and  field  r satisfaction  and  performance; 

negative  r absenteeism  end  turn- 
over, (2)  Autonomy  positive  r 
satisfaction  and  performance, 

(3)  Democratic  and  supportive 
supervisory  style  positive  r to 
. satisfaction.  Democratic  super- 
vision may  be  either  positively 
• or  negatively  related  to  per- 

formance, (4)  Organizational 
climate  positive  r to  satisfac- 
tion. Field  studies:  (1)  Socio- 

technical  changes  toward  making 
work  groups  more  autonomous  are 
likely  to  result  in  increased 
sstisfaction  and  performance 
when  groups  are  provided  with 
whole  complete  task,  work  dis- 
cretion, feedback,  and  variety 
of  task  skills,  (2)  Job  re- 
structuring results  in  increased 
performance  and  satiafactlon  if 
individual  workers  are  provided 
with  autonomy , task  variety,  and 
feedback,  (3)  Participative 
management  results  in  increased 
satisfaction,  (4)  Organization 
change  which  reduces  hierarchiai 
levels  increases  span  of  control, 
and  introduces  new  line  and 
staff  positions  lead  to 


Porter  6 Steers 
(1973) 


Schuh  (1967) 


Srivastva, 
Salipante,  Jr., 
Cummings,  Notz 
Bigelow,  6 Waters 
(1975) 
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Fein  (1973)  reanalyzed  data  from  a 1970  Survey  of  Working 
Conditions  Report  (Survey  Research  Center,  1971).  This  report 
involved  a probability  sample  representing  occupational  groupings 
in  the  United  States  who  were  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  25 
job  factors  or  aspects.  The  eight  top  rated  aspects  by  all  workers 
were:  (1)  interesting  work,  (2)  enough  help  and  equipment  to  get 

the  job  done,  (3)  enough  information  to  get  the  job  done,  (4) 
enough  authority  to  do  the  job,  (5)  pay,  (6)  opportunity  to  develop 
special  abilities,  (7)  job  security,  and  (8)  seeing  the  results 
of  one's  work.  Of  the  eight  top  rated  aspects,  six  concerned 
the  work  content. 

Fein  reanalyzed  the  data  by  occupational  groupings  and  found 
that  there  were  distinct  differences  in  the  ratings  by  three  blue 
collar  occupational  groups  as  compared  to  composite  or  overall 
ratings.  Interesting  work,  which  was  ranked  first  by  the  sample  as 
a whole,  dropped  to  ranks  of  3,  5,  and  7.5  for  blue  collar  groups. 
Job  security  and  good  pay  were  ranked  higher  by  blue  collar  workers 
than  the  sample  as  a whole.  Fein  concluded  that  there  are  basic 
differences  between  blue  and  white  collar  workers  as  well  as 
differences  between  various  types  or  categories  of  blue  collar 
workers.  He  has  used  a figure  of  15%  - 20%  to  represent  the 
proportion  of  workers  who  are  so  called  high  achievers  who  want 
challenging,  responsible  jobs  and  are  involved  with  their  jobs 
(Fein,  1970).  He  believes  that  80%  - 85%  of  the  work  force  are  non 
involved  workers. 

Sheppard  and  Herrick  (1972)  report  that  for  their  sample  of 
workers,  36%  reported  little  or  no  variety  in  their  jobs,  25% 
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reported  little  freedom,  24%  reported  limited  or  no  use  of  their 
ideas  and  skills  on  the  job,  42%  reported  no  opportunity  to  learn 
or  increase  their  skills  on  the  job,  and  19%  reported  that  quality 
of  work  was  not  as  important  as  quantity.  More  than  half  of  the 
workers  stated  that  almost  anyone  or  a good  many  people  could  do 
their  job.  This  finding  indicated  to  Sheppard  and  Herrick  that 
most  people  hold  their  own  jobs  in  low  regard. 

It  was  also  found  that  workers  with  high  task  index  jobs 
(see  Turner  & Lawrence,  1965)  reported  that  their  companies 
emphasized  quality  of  work  while  workers  with  low  task  indexes 
reported  that  their  employees  stressed  quantity.  Workers  who  rated 
their  jobs  as  high  in  variety,  autonomy,  and/or  responsibility 
were  much  more  frequently  satisfied  with  their  jobs  regardless  of 
age  than  workers  in  jobs  low  in  these  attributes.  Workers  indicated 
that  the  presence  of  absence  of  promotional  opportunities  was  one 
of  the  most  critical  job  dimensions.  This  fits  in  with  the  high 
percentage  of  workers  who  report  that  their  jobs  did  not  allow 
them  to  improve  their  skills  or  to  learn  new  skills.  Sheppard 
and  Herrick  concluded  that  over  30%  of  workers  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  jobs. 

Quinn  and  Shepard  (1974),  in  a national  probability  survey 
of  workers,  found  few  differences  from  1969  to  1973.  Job  factors 
were  grouped  into  the  following  four  clusters:  comfort,  financial 

rewards,  resource  adequacy,  and  challenge.  Challenge  included 
questions  relative  to  the  opportunity  the  job  provided  the  worker 
to  use  his  skill  or  education  and  how  interesting  and  how  varied 
the  job  was.  Group  results  indicated  that  middle  age  workers  who 
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had  a college  degree,  who  were  in  professional,  technical  or 
managerial  occupations  had  the  best  working  conditions  as  measured 
by  the  above  four  clusters.  . The  poorest  conditions  were  reported 
by  workers  under  age  21,  grade  school  or  less  education,  blacks, 
and  non-farm  laborers.  From  1969  to  1973,  a sex  difference  dis- 
appeared resulting  perhaps  from  a decrease  in  quality  of  work  life 
reported  by  men  and  an  increase  by  women.  The  report  contains 
statistics  in  response  to  questions  concerning  job  difficulty, 
utilization  of  skills,  education  on  the  job,  autonomy,  and  control 
contained  within  the  job. 

Levitan  and  Johnston  (1974) , in  their  review  of  statistics 
and  surveys  of  workers,  conclude  that  most  workers  are  reasonably 
well  adjusted  to  their  work  and  that  turnover  and  labor  unrest  are 
less  prevalent  today.  The  overall  skill  level  of  workers  has  in- 
creased as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals  in  managerial  and 
professional  occupations.  The  number  of  unskilled  workers  is 
reported  to  be  declining.  Levitan  and  Johnston  believe  that  pay 
remains  the  most  important  salient  factor  in  job  satisfaction. 

Weaver  (1974)  reviewed  four  Gallup  Polls  from  1963  to  1969 
which  were  based  on  one  survey  question  asking  the  respondent  to 
indicate  whether  they  were  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  their 
work.  He  concluded  from  his  review  that  job  satisfaction  is  higher 
for  professional,  farm  and  skilled  blue  collar  workers.  He  points 
out  a number  of  other  relationships  between  job  satisfaction  and 
demographic  correlates. 

In  a later  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  of  Chicago,  Weaver  (1975)  reported  a survey  in  which 
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respondents  were  asked  to  select  the  most  preferred  job  character- 
istic. An  analysis  of  the  survey  data  in  terms  of  dichotomizing 
the  sample  into  white  collar  and  blue  collar  did  not  fully  support 
the  contention  that  white  collar  workers  are  interested  in  intrinsic 
job  factors  and  blue  collar  in  extrinsic  factors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  64%  of  the  white  collar  and 
45%  of  the  blue  collar  workers  choose  the  intrinsic  job  factor  of 
work  importance  as  the  most  important  job  characteristic. 

Quinn,  Staines,  and  McCullough  (1974) , in  summarizing  survey 
data  from  1958  to  1973,  reported  that  job  factors  clustered  into 
five  areas:  resources,  financial  rewards,  challenge,  relations 

with  co-workers,  and  comfort.  They  reported  that  most  workers  in 
national  samples  gave  high  ratings  to  the  availability  of  the 
resources  needed  to  perform  well  and  to  the  challenge  of  their  jobs 
and  lower  ratings  to  financial  rewards  and  comfort  factors.  Blue 
collar  workers  ranked  pay  higher  than  job  challenge,  and  women 
ranked  comfort  factors  higher.  They  conclude  that  "a  mixed 
motivational  picture"  describes  the  American  worker  in  terms  of  his 
ratings  of  job  factors. 

Job  Specialization 

Warren  (1958)  , MacKinney,  Wernimont  and  Galitz  (1962)  , and 
an  article  in  Factory  (1963)  review  the  early  1950  and  1960  research 
literature  regarding  the  effects  of  job  specialization  on  job 
satisfaction. 

An  earlier  attitude  survey  and  interview  was  conducted  by 
Kornhauser  and  Sharp  (1932) . They  interviewed  200-300  female 
employees  employed  as  machine  operators  on  a repetitive  task.  They 
found  no  relationship  between  work  attitude  scores  and  intelligence, 
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age,  and  marital  status.  General  work  attitudes  were  not  related 
to  specific  attitudes  of  monotony  and  boredom.  Work  attitude  was 
not  related  to  efficiency  ratings.  However,  the  authors  reported 
that  in  a group  of  twenty  workers,  who  had  comparable  work  output 
records  that  three  of  the  four  workers  with  the  negative  attitudes 
were  first,  second  and  fourth  in  production,  and  the  two  workers 
with  the  most  favorable  attitudes  were  near  the  bottom  in  production. 
Since  the  workers  were  paid  on  a flat  hourly  basis,  the  negative 
attitude  of  high  producers  may  reflect  dissatisfaction  with  the  pay 
scale.  Negative  job  attitudes  were  slightly  related  to  absenteeism. 
Boredom  and  monotony  were  more  closely  related  to  absenteeism. 

Other  findings  included  a low  positive  relationship  between  emotional 
adjustment  and  positive  attitude  and  that  negative  feelings  about 
poor  supervision  generalized  to  unrelated  matters. 

Walker  and  Marriott  (1951)  interviewed  976  workers  from  three 
groups  of  factories.  Two  of  the  factories  were  involved  in  the  mass 
production  of  automobiles,  and  the  third  factory  group  were  metal 
rolling  mills.  Attitude  surveys  indicated  that  from  59-75%  of  the 
men  were  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  the  operations  they 
performed.  In  the  two  automobile  mass  production  factories,  35% 
and  36%  of  the  men  complained  of  boredom  in  their  job.  In  the 
rolling  mills,  only  8%  of  the  workers  complained  of  boredom. 

Boredom  was  more  frequent  among  conveyor  workers  than  nonconveyor 
workers  in  the  auto  factories.  Men  on  conveyor  work  had  lower  levels 
of  job  satisfaction  than  men  employed  in  the  rolling  mills.  Satis- 
faction with  work  was  a function  of  comparison  with  other  workers 
and  jobs  and  with  previous  job  experience.  Mass  production  workers 
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who  previously  held  skilled  craft  jobs  were  very  dissatisfied. 

Individual  differences  were  reported: 

Many  men  liked  their  work  because  it  was  simple, 
straight-forward,  carried  no  responsibility,  or 
because  they  were  'used  to  it'.  Others,  though 
they  disliked  the  job,  preferred  to  cling  to  it 
rather  than  change  to  more  interesting  jobs. 

(Walker  & Marriott,  1951,  p.  191.) 

Walker  and  Marriott  concluded  that  a certain  amount  of 
variety,  cohesive  intact  working  groups,  prestige  and  status,  and 
adequate  physical  work  conditions  were  important  determinants  of 
work  satisfaction. 

Kennedy  and  O'Neill  (1958)  contrasted  the  attitudes  of  auto 
assembly  operators  who  performed  highly  routine  and  repetitive 
jobs  (1-2  minute  cycle  time)  with  utility  workers  who  performed 
a wider  variety  of  these  routine  tasks.  Mean  survey  scores 
indicated  that  assembly  operators  performing  highly  repetitive 
tasks  "held  no  less  favorable  opinions  toward  their  supervisors 
and  to  the  work  situation  than  did  utility  men  performing  a wide 
variety  of  task",  (page  375).  The  attitude  scale  was  a 71  item 
questionnaire  measuring  14  job  content  areas.  Scoring  information 
is  not  provided,  but  results  are  reported  by  department  and  by 
job  classification.  In  two  departments  where  the  utility  workers' 
jobs  had  been  expanded  and  upgraded,  a significant  difference 
was  found  in  attitude.  These  utility  workers  had  more  favorable 
attitudes  than  assembly  workers. 

Walker  and  Guest  (1952)  reported  that  the  most  disliked 
feature  of  automation  was  mechanical  pacing.  Some  evidence  has 
indicated  that  many  workers  prefer  this  disliked  feature. 
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An  interview  study  of  202  assembly  workers  found  that 
workers  preferred  smaller  tasks  (Kilbridge,  1960a).  The  workers 
were  asked  if  the  work  pace  and  bonus  were  the  same,  and  if  they 
didn't  have  to  work  any  harder,  would  they  prefer  a line  that  put 
out  400  television  sets  a day  (repetitive  small  job)  or  a line 
that  produced  200  sets  a day  (larger  job).  A majority  of  the 
workers  preferred  the  small  task  (51%)  , 37%  indifferent,  and  only 
12%  preferred  the  larger  job.  The  second  interview  question  asked 
for  preferences  in  regard  to  a belt  (mechanically  paced)  or  a 
push  line  (stationary).  The  results  indicated  that  84%  of  the 
operators  preferred  a belt  line  because  it  was  easier  and  provided 
work  rhythm;  6%  were  indifferent  to  the  question,  and  10%  preferred 
a push  line.  It  should  be  noted  that  141  of  the  sample  of  200  were 
females.  No  sex  differences  were  found  in  response  to  the  survey 
questions.  Kilbridge  feels  that  this  study  casts  doubts  on  the 
theory  that  assembly  line  workers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
repetitiveness  of  their  jobs. 

Lodahl  (1964)  interviewed  50  male  auto  assembly  workers  and 
29  female  operators  engaged  in  electronic  assembly.  A content 
analysis  of  the  interviews  was  factor  analyzed.  For  both  plants, 
three  independent  factors  explained  attitude.  These  factors  were 
affective  components  (tension,  satisfaction  with  working  conditions, 
satisfaction  with  company),  instrumental  components  (feelings  about 
one's  performance,  responsibility,  feedback,  intrinsic  job  satis- 
faction, satisfaction  with  fellow  workers) , and  job  involvement 
(product  involvement,  job  involvement,  and  company  involvement). 
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In  the  auto  assembly  plant,  technological  variables  yielded 
two  independent  factors.  The  first  was  variety  and  included  mental 
agility  required,  opportunity  for  interaction,  intrinsic  job 
satisfaction,  and  pay  rate.  The  second  technological  factor  was 
called  the  "assembly  line  syndrome"  and  involved  work  difficulty, 
physical  strain,  time  pressure,  quality-quantity  conflict,  and 
repetitiveness . 

In  the  electronic  plant,  one  technological  factor  accounted 
for  all  the  variance,  but  the  N was  too  small  to  draw  conclusions. 

Lodahl  compares  his  data  to  Herzberg's  two  factor  theory. 

In  addition,  he  concludes  that  job  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
auto  assembly  jobs  must  include  enhancing  variety  by  job  enlarge- 
ment or  job  rotation  and  must  also  involve  change  of  the  "assembly 
line  syndrome"  by  self-pacing,  bank  building,  or  working  up  the  line. 

Wild  (1970),  in  a study  of  2159  female  electronic  workers 
and  216  ex-workers,  found  that  21%  of  present  workers  and  36%  of 
ex-workers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  jobs  which  were  un- 
skilled-rationalized  manual  jobs.  Job  dissatisfaction  was  more 
prevalent  among  younger  workers,  single  workers,  and  workers  with 
less  seniority  in  the  company.  The  actual  work  itself  was  the 
major  source  of  overall  job  dissatisfaction.  The  dissatisfied  workers 
described  their  work  as  depressing,  uninteresting,  providing  no 
sei  e of  achievement,  making  little  use  of  their  abilities,  and 
having  little  variety.  Opposite  descriptions  were  obtained  for 
satisfied  workers.  Both  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  current  workers 
ranked  the  financial  need  first,  then  the  social  need.  Dissatisfied 
former  employees  placed  the  need  for  a personally  satisfying  job 
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in  first  place.  It  was  concluded  that  job  dissatisfaction  was 
positively  related  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

In  a later  analysis  of  attitudinal  data  from  2543  female 
manual  workers,  it  was  found  that  self-actualization  was  most 
related  to  overall  job  satisfaction.  Biographic  factors 
including  age,  marital  status,  and  length  of  service  influenced 
the  relationship  of  job  factors  to  overall  job  attitudes  or  levels 
of  satisfaction  (Wild  & Dawson,  1972). 

Form  (1971,  1973a,  1973b,  1975)  interviewed  1092  auto  workers 
in  India,  Argentina,  Italy  and  the  United  States.  His  findings 
indicated  that  most  automobile  workers  were  satisfied  with  their 
work.  They  did  not  dwell  on  the  monotony  or  boredom  of  their  work. 
In  all  countries,  high  skill  level  and  high  work  control  were 
associated  with  higher  job  satisfaction.  It  was  also  found  that 
in  the  more  industrialized  countries,  skilled  workers  as  compared 
to  other  workers  participated  more  in  work  related  social  systems 
and  in  social  systems  which  extended  beyond  their  families  and 
neighborhood  (Form,  1973b).  Form's  data  also  indicates  that  anomic 
scales  or  scales  of  alienation  should  be  interpreted  on  a societal 
basis  rather  than  as  indicators  of  personal  adjustment  or  mal- 
adjustment (Form,  1975). 

Shepard,  in  a series  of  studies,  has  concluded  that  job  dis- 
satisfaction is  strongly  related  to  functional  specialization. 

Job  satisfaction  was  low  among  production  workers  in  mechanized 
settings,  higher  for  monitors,  and  highest  for  craftsmen.  The 
degree  of  job  control,  freedom,  meaning  and  autonomy,  and  respon- 
sibility were  negatively  related  to  functional  specialization 
(Shepard,  1969).  He  found  in  a study  of  oil  refinery  operators, 
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auto  maintenance  craftsmen,  and  assembly  line  workers  a negative 
correlation  between  degree  of  functional  specialization  and  job 
satisfaction  (Shepard,  1970).  Later  studies  have  involved  office 
workers  and  computer  programmers  (Shepard,  1971)  and  oil  refinery 
workers  and  auto  production  workers  (Shepard,  1972). 

Occupational  Level 

Centers  and  Bugental  (1966)  interviewed  a sample  of  692 
employed  adults  representing  a cross  section  of  the  working  popu- 
lation. Subjects  were  asked  to  select  the  three  most  important 
job  factors  from  a list  of  these  six  factors:  pay,  good  co-workers, 

interesting  work,  work  allows  use  of  skill  or  talent,  always  be 
sure  of  having  a job,  and  work  gives  you  a feeling  of  satisfaction. 
These  factors  were  divided  into  three  intrinsic  and  three  extrinsic 
job  factors.  Results  indicated  that  intrinsic  factors  were  selected 
by  white  collar  occupations;  extrinsic  factors  were  selected  by 
blue  collar  occupations.  No  sex  differences  were  found  in  overall 
preference  for  extrinsic  versus  intrinsic.  However,  women  selected 
good  co-workers  more  frequently  than  men,  and  males  selected  use 
of  skills  and  talent  more  frequently  than  females. 

Friedlander  (1965a)  studied  a large  sample  of  civil  service 
employees  (N  = 1047  white  collar  and  421  blue  collar) . A 
questionnaire  was  developed  to  measure  satisfaction  with  and  importance 
of  14-16  work  characteristics.  The  work  characteristics  represented 
three  distinct  factors:  social  environment,  self-actualization, 

and  recognition  through  advancement.  The  results  indicated  that 
white  collar  workers  were  more  concerned  with  self-actualization, 
while  blue  collar  workers  placed  more  importance  on  the  social 
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environment  or  interpersonal  comfort  and  security  of  the  work 
environment.  Friedlander  did  not  find  differences  in  work  values 
in  status  levels  within  the  white  collar  or  blue  collar  occupational 
levels.  He  concluded  that  values  are  primarily  a function  of  white 
or  blue  collar  occupational  levels  and  not  the  status  level  one  has 
achieved  within  that  occupation. 

Armstrong  (1971)  found  in  a sample  of  200  engineers  and 
153  unskilled  assembly  workers  differences  in  the  importance  of 
job  factors.  Engineers  rated  job  content  factors  (recognition, 
responsibility,  achievement,  advancement,  and  the  work  itself) 
as  more  important,  and  assembly  workers  rated  context  factors 
(salary,  security,  status,  supervision,  etc.)  as  more  important. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  difference**  between  occupational  levels, 
content  factors  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  overall  job 
satisfaction. 

Kahn  (1973)  reports  survey  data  from  over  3000  workers  in  16 
industries  that  indicate  the  higher  the  occupation,  the  more 
satisfied  the  person.  For  example,  93%  of  college  professors 
answered  yes  to  the  question  if  they  would  choose  a similar 
occupation  again.  Only  16%  of  unskilled  auto  workers  would  choose 
the  same  occupation  again. 

Sirota  (1973a),  in  a survey  of  16,000  manufacturing  employees 
from  one  company,  found  that  the  lower  the  occupational  level  the 
greater  the  feelings  of  underutilization.  Workers  were  asked 
how  much  of  their  work  could  be  hanc' led  by  a person  of  less  exper- 
ience or  training.  About  46%  of  production  workers  responded  a 
great  deal;  30%  of  plant  support  workers;  24%  of  engineers,  and 
15%  of  managers. 
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Kaplan,  Tausky,  & Bolaria  (1969)  report  that  in  a study  of 
a large  research  organization  that  significant  differences  were 
found  between  scientific  personnel  and  nonprofessional  workers. 
Professional  personnel  were  satisfied  with  the  work  itself  and 
opportunities  for  achievement,  advancement,  and  freedom  on  the 
job.  Nonprofessional  personnel  expressed  satisfaction  with  job 
security,  salary,  and  working  conditions. 

Another  comparison  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  machine 
operators  and  skilled  craft  employees  indicated  that  skilled 
employees  were  more  concerned  about  work  quality,  had  greater 
interest  in  their  work,  placed  less  emphasis  on  money  as  a reward, 
had  a higher  self-concept,  and  were  more  socially  active  on  and 
off  the  job  (Argyris,  1959). 

Technological  Factors 

Blauner  (1964)  contrasted  the  work  content,  attitudes,  and 
level  of  alienation  of  workers  from  four  different  industries 
representing  four  different  types  of  technology.  The  four  industries 
were:  (1)  printing-craft  technology,  N = 115  workers,  (2)  textile- 

machine  tending,  N = 400,  (3)  automobile  assembly  line  technology, 

N = 180,  (4)  chemical  continuous  process  technology,  N = 78. 

Blauner  found  that  each  dimension  of  alienation  including  power- 
lessness, meaninglessness,  isolation,  and  self-estrangement  varied 
according  to  the  type  of  technology.  Alienation  is  lowest  in  the 
printing-craft  industry,  where  the  workers'  freedom  is  maximum. 
Alienation  is  highest  in  auto  assembly  line  technology  and  in  the 
textile  industry.  The  continuous  process  technology  of  chemical 
production  has  changed  the  dominant  job  requirement  from  skill  or 


material  handling  to  responsibility.  Workers  neither  see  the 
product  or  handle  it.  They  monitor  complicated  controls  and  the 
automatic  production  process.  In  the  chemical  companies,  automa- 
tion has  actually  increased  the  workers'  control  of  work  and  added 
new  responsibility  to  the  work. 

A study  of  1491  Canadian  workers  f ; om  three  different  indus- 
tries (printing,  automobile,  and  oil)  tested  the  common  finding 
that  the  worker  is  more  integrated  or  less  alienated  in  the  oil 
industry,  which  is  a continuous  process  technology  as  compared  to 
the  auto  industry  which  is  a mass  production  system  (Fullan,  1970). 
Integration  was  measured  by  five  aspects:  relationship  with  fellow 

workers,  relationship  with  first  line  supervisors,  labor  management 
relations,  the  status  structure  of  the  organization,  and  evaluation 
of  the  company.  The  results  indicated  that  oil  workers  were  more 
integrated  than  auto  workers,  with  printers  falling  in  between. 

Meissner  (1971)  reports  data  from  an  interview  study  of  206 
blue-collar  workers.  He  found  a consistent  negative  relationship 
between  technical  constraints  such  as  machine  pacing  and  spatial 
confinement,  and  social  interaction  on  and  off  the  job. 

Susman  (1972a)  studied  26  plants  engaged  in  continuous  process 
production  to  determine  why  alienation  is  reported  to  be  so  low 
in  continuous  process  production  as  compared  to  mass  production 
of  discrete  items.  Jobs  were  classified  by  type  of  control  (auto- 
matic or  manual) , type  of  process  (batch  or  nonbatch) , and  type  of 
industry  (glass,  cement,  electric  power,  chemical,  etc.).  A total 
of  106  jobs  in  the  26  plants  were  rated  on  three  indices  of  aliena- 
tion which  included  power,  meaning,  and  norms.  In  general,  the 
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results  indicated  that  advanced  automation  per  se  does  not  reduce 
worker  alienation.  In  continuous  process  jobs,  other  character- 
istics of  automated  jobs  have  as  great  an  influence  on  alienation 
as  automation  per  se.  When  discrete  technology  is  transformed 
into  continuous  process  production,  the  following  job  characteris- 
tics reduce  alienation:  interdependent  work  relations  and  groups, 

occupational  structure  based  on  skill  level,  and  increased 
opportunities  for  freedom  and  variety. 

Kirsch  and  Lengermann  (1972)  found  that  self-estrangement  in 
work  was  related  to  lack  of  control  over  the  work  process,  task 
specialization,  and  lack  of  promotional  opportunity.  In  a survey 
study  of  150  bank  employees,  4%  of  the  bank  computer  personnel, 

48%  of  clerical  workers,  and  64%  of  machine  operators  had  high 
levels  of  self-estrangement. 

Seeman  (1971)  has  reviewed  four  types  of  alienation  which 
include  self-estrangement,  feelings  of  powerlessness,  social  isola- 
tion, and  cultural  estrangement.  Seeman  concluded  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  alienation  as  a one-dimensional  factor.  The 
following  assumptions  concerning  alienation  are  questionable: 

(1)  the  coherence  and  relationship  of  various  alienated  attitudes, 

(2)  generalization  of  these  attitudes  across  an  individual's  life 
span,  (3)  the  defeating  effects  of  large  scale  organizations,  (4) 
the  liabilities  of  social  isolation,  (5)  the  scope  and  intensity  of 
work  conflict,  (6)  the  centrality  of  work  for  one's  self  image, 

and  (7)  the  profound  frustration  of  menial  repetitive  work. 

An  interview  study  with  workers  employed  by  a large  chemical 
company  in  England  found  that  technology  was  related  to  job  attitudes 
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(Wedderburn  & Crompton,  1972) . Workers  involved  in  continuous 
process  jobs  were  more  satisfied  than  those  engaged  in  batch  jobs. 
Tradesmen  were  more  conscious  of  status  than  manual  workers  and 
expected  more  from  their  jobs.  The  workers  as  a whole  indicated 
that  the  best  things  about  working  for  the  company  included 
security  and  good  physical  working  conditions.  The  worst  aspects 
were  poor  management  and  feelings  of  regimentation.  Attitudes 
toward  supervision  varied  according  to  the  type  of  job. 

Job  Attributes 

Svetlik,  Prien,  and  Barrett  (1964)  investigated  the  rela- 
tionship between  job  difficulty  and  job  attitudes  on  nonunion 
employees  (N  = 110) . Job  difficulty  was  a summated  rating  of  jobs 
on  12  factors.  The  results  indicated  that  as  job  difficulty  in- 
creased, employee  attitudes  were  significantly  more  positive  toward 
the  job,  management  and  communication,  and  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. Supervisor  ratings  of  effectiveness  in  terms  of  job  competence 
was  positively  related  to  job  difficulty. 

Alderfer  (1967) , in  a questionnaire  study  of  1700  employees  of 
a division  of  a manufacturing  organization,  found  that  as  complexity 
increased,  satisfaction  with  use  of  skills  and  ability  increased, 
and  satisfaction  with  respect  from  superiors  decreased.  Similar 
results  were  found  in  a job  enlargement  project.  Two  explanations 
were  postulated  for  the  decay  in  worker-supervisor  relationships. 
First,  it  was  thought  that  the  complex  jobs  required  higher  levels 
of  interpersonal  competence  for  good  relationships.  Second,  rapid 
technological  change  may  result  in  increased  tension,  career  anxiety, 
and  strain  between  workers  and  supervisors. 
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Hinrichs  (1968)  completed  a large  scale  survey  of  1600 
employees  of  a marketing  organization.  He  identified  nine  factors 
of  satisfaction  and  found  for  both  male  and  female  nonmanagerial 
populations  that  attitudes  regarding  the  nature  of  work  itself  and 
attitudes  toward  the  company  appeared  to  be  the  most  important 
correlates  of  overall  satisfaction  and  explained  the  major  attitude 
variance. 

Ronan  (1969b,  1970a,  1970b) , in  a survey  study  of  over  1300 
managerial  employees,  3600  salaried  employees,  and  6200  hourly 
employees,  found  general  agreement  in  the  rating  of  68  job  character- 
istics, particularly  in  the  area  of  the  most  and  least  important 
job  characteristics.  The  nature  of  the  work  was  found  to  be  an 
important  major  determinant  of  job  satisfaction,  along  with  pay  and 
the  company.  It  was  found  that  there  was  little  relationship  between 
satisfaction  and  work  behaviors.  Where  such  relationships  were  found, 
the  link  appeared  to  be  in  the  area  of  direct  supervision. 

Using  data  from  the  1950,  1960,  and  1970  census,  Brown  (1975) 
classified  jobs  as  discretionary  or  nondiscretionary  based  on  their 
code  level  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  A job 
coded  454  or  lower  was  classified  as  discretionary,  one  coded  565 
or  higher  was  classified  as  nondiscretionary.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  jobs  with  discretion 
has  increased  from  1950  to  1970,  but  the  percentage  has  remained 
the  same.  Approximately  55%  of  classified  jobs  were  judged  to  be 
discretionary.  More  blacks  and  females  are  in  nondiscretionary 
jobs.  Earning  for  discretionary  work  has  increased  faster  than 
earnings  for  nondiscretionary  work. 
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Stone  and  Porter  (1975)  and  Porter  and  Stone  (1973)  studied 
the  attitudes  of  over  500  workers  from  16  different  craft  jobs 
in  a telephone  company.  The  workers  completed  the  Job  Descriptive 
Index  as  a measure  of  satisfaction,  a measure  of  organizational 
commitment,  a rating  of  eight  job  characteristics,  and  a self-rated 
measure  of  performance  motivation. 

The  results  of  the  first  study  (Stone  & Porter,  1973)  indicated 
that  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  was  highly  related  to  the 
rated  job  characteristics  of  variety,  autonomy,  friendship 
opportunities,  and  prestige.  Task  identity  and  feedback  were 
not  significantly  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

The  Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  model  of  urban  alienation  was  not 
supported  as  workers  in  jobs  of  larger  scope  did  not  experience 
greater  dissatisfaction.  The  sample  was  from  a predominantly  urban 
area  and  were  blue-collar  workers. 

The  main  results  of  the  second  study  (Stone  & Porter,  1975) 
indicated  that  grouping  individuals  by  job  titles  or  classifications 
explained  53%  of  the  variability  in  attitudes,  and  job  character- 
istic scores  were  related  to  the  positioning  of  jobs  in  the 
discriminant  space.  The  study  supported  the  positive  relationships 
found  by  others  concerning  job  scope  and  workers'  attitudes. 

Taveggia  and  Hedley  (1974)  , in  a large  scale  study  of  5274 
industrial  workers  from  six  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  meas- 
ured perceived  work  discretion  by  a questionnaire  which  consisted 
of  items  related  to  work  variety,  physical  movement  relief  oppor- 
tunities, work  speed,  slack  time,  attention  requirements,  and  other 
factors.  They  also  included  a measure  of  work  participation  discretion 
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which  was  concerned  with  whether  an  individual  would  work  if  he 
was  not  required  to  do  so,  where  he  would  work,  and  at  what  job 
he  would  work  if  given  a choice.  The  major  results  were  that 
the  eight  items  measuring  perceived  work  discretion  fell  into 
two  separate  clusters — one  measuring  work  movement,  the  other 
cluster  involved  talking  to  other  people  and  personal  thoughts 
while  working.  The  items  measuring  work  participation  discretion 
were  significantly  related  to  local  job  market  conditions.  It  was 
found  that  this  variable,  work  participation  discretion  was  more 
significantly  related  to  work  satisfaction  than  perceived  work 
dis  ^retion. 

Workers  in  departments  with  production  lines  perceived  less 
discretion  than  workers  in  nonproduction  line  departments  in  the 
following  areas:  relief  opportunities,  physical  movement,  work 

speed,  slack  time,  and  work  variety.  Taveggia  and  Hedley  found 
wide  individual  differences  in  workers'  perceptions  of  job 
discretion  for  those  performing  objectively  identical  jobs. 

Aldag  and  Brief  (1975a)  studied  age  differences  in  relation 
to  job  core  dimensions  and  higher  order  need  strength.  In  two 
samples  of  employees  (N  = 122  and  N = 99)  from  a manufacturing 
company  and  a public  sector  agency,  it  was  found  that  older  workers 
in  one  sample  exhibited  significantly  higher  general  satisfaction 
and  growth  satisfaction;  but  in  the  second  sample,  the  differences 
were  not  significant.  No  significant  age  differences  were  found 
in  perceived  autonomy,  skill  variety,  or  feedback  from  the  job. 

Both  younger  and  older  workers  were  more  satisfied  with  higher  levels 
of  these  task  dimensions.  In  one  samplev  younger  workers  responded 
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very  unfavorably  to  jobs  lacking  in  significance  and  meaningful 
output;  older  workers  did  not.  However,  this  finding  did  not 
cross  validate.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  this  study.  Sample 
A had  an  average  age  of  36  years  with  a range  of  18-64.  Sample 
B consisted  of  an  average  age  of  41  with  a range  of  21-64.  Results 
were  computed  by  dichotomizing  the  samples  at  the  respective  age 
medians  which  were  not  reported.  Task  dimensions  were  also 
dichotomized  at  the  median.  Other  studies  which  have  investigated 
the  relationship  of  age  to  job  factors  and  work  behavior  include 
Friedlander  (1965b,  1966),  Iris  and  Barrett  (1972),  Stagner  (1975), 
Wild  and  Dawson  (1972),  and  Wood  (1971). 

Mental  and  Physical  Health 

The  Task  Force  Report  (United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1973)  concluded  that  although  causation 
has  not  been  established,  there  are  relationships  between 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  suicide,  violence,  crime,  mental  illness 
and  working  conditions. 

Reviews  of  survey  data  in  the  area  of  mental  and  physical 
health  of  workers  involve  the  following  references;  Quinn, 

Staines,  and  McCullough  (1974);  Survey  Research  Center  (1971); 

Quinn  and  Shepard  (1974);  and  Sheppard  and  Herrick  (1972). 

Kornhauser  (1965)  interviewed  655  automobile  workers  and 
concluded  that  job  simplification  was  the  cause  of  poor  mental 
health.  In  addition,  as  job  level  or  skill  level  decreased,  mental 
illness  increased.  Kornhauser  used  six  criteria  of  mental  health 
which  included  anxiety  and  tension,  self-esteem,  hostility, 
sociability,  overall  satisfaction  with  life,  and  anomie. 
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McWhinney  and  Adelman  (1966)  reanalyzed  Kornhauser's  data 
and  concluded  that  a large  part  of  the  variation  in  mental  health 
could  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  pre-job  characteristics  and 
the  early  life  experiences  of  these  workers.  Kornhauser  (1965) 
replied  that  both  personal  characteristics  of  the  worker  and 
situational  job  factors  are  related  to  mental  health  but  that 
personal  characteristics  alone  will  not  explain  the  poor  mental 
health  of  auto  workers. 

Pym  (1963)  studied  frustration  and  aggression  in  310  men 
working  in  offices  and  factories  of  eight  different  organizations. 
He  found  that  factory  workers  were  significantly  more  frustrated 
than  office  workers  and  that  unskilled  workers  had  higher  levels 
of  frustration  than  skilled  workers.  These  differences  between 
occupational  groups  could  not  be  explained  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  itself  as  there  were  antecedent,  environmental  and 
social  cultural  conditions  producing  frustration  and  aggression 
in  these  workers. 

However,  unfavorable  job  attitudes  to  both  intrinsic  and 
social  aspects  of  work  correlated  highly  with  frustration. 
Frustration  was  weakly  related  to  aggression  as  measured  by  a 
paper  and  pencil  picture  test.  It  was  found  that  frustration  in 
interpersonal  relationships  was  most  likely  to  produce  aggressive 
responses. 

Job  attitudes  to  five  intrinsic  job  aspects  and  nine  social 
aspects  were  combined  and  were  related  to  seven  indicators  of 
work  frustration.  It  was  found  that  job  attitudes  were  related 
significantly  to  looking  for  another  job  (r  = .48),  desire  to 
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stir  up  trouble  at  work  (r  = .47),  clock  watching  (r  = .31), 
and  feeling  depressed  with  work  (r  = .30). 

In  a recent  study  of  United  Auto  Workers  and  their  spouses 
(N  = 888)  reported  in  1974,  it  was  found  that  95%  of  the  workers 
were  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  and  71%  reported  that  no  part 
of  their  work  was  tiring  or  upsetting.  A measure  of  general 
mental  health,  the  MacMillan  Index,  was  used.  There  was  no  more 
evidence  of  mental  illness  in  auto  workers  engaged  in  production 
line  work  than  in  their  spouses.  Of  the  workers  who  were  classi- 
fied as  sick,  it  was  found  that  they  more  frequently  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  their  work  in  terms  that  it  was  tiring  and 
upsetting  (Siassi,  Crocetti,  & Spiro,  1974). 

Kasl  and  French  (1962)  reviewed  company  medical  records 
for  6000  blue-collar  workers.  They  found  that  dispensary  visits 
were  inversely  related  to  job  skill  level.  Men  with  low  skill 
level  jobs  with  high  perceived  monotony  and  dullness  had  more 
dispensary  visits. 

A later  study  (Kasl  & Cobb,  1964),  involving  331  male 
employees  of  a research  laboratory,  did  not  confirm  the  inverse 
relationship  between  occupational  status  and  dispensary  visits. 
This  study  found  that  men  on  frustrating  jobs  had  more  dispensary 
visits. 

French  (1973)  and  Coburn  (1975)  have  concluded  from  their 
research  studies  that  incongruence  between  an  individual  and  his 
job  results  in  poorer  physical  and  mental  health.  This  in- 
congruence can  involve  a mismatch  between  the  workers'  abilities 
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and  skills,  the  ability  requirements  of  a job,  the  complexity 
of  a job,  and  the  preferred  level  of  complexity. 

Job  Enrichment 

Definitions 

Since  1950,  job  design  to  enrich  and  enlarge  jobs  has  been 
used  by  some  companies  to  combat  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
traditional  scientific  management  approach  that  advocated  special- 
ization and  division  of  labor. 

Conceptual  confusion  exists  regarding  the  definition  of 
job  enrichment,  job  enlargement,  vertical  job  loading,  horizontal 
loading,  and  job  rotation.  Early  workers  in  the  field  used  the 
term  "job  enlargement",  and  this  term  was  defined  as  follows: 

The  process  of  allowing  individual  workers  to 
determine  their  own  working  pace  (within  limits) ; 
to  serve  as  their  own  inspectors  by  giving  them 
responsibility  for  quality  control;  to  repair  their 
own  mistakes;  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
machine  setup  and  repair  and  to  attain  choice  of 
method.  (Hulin  & Blood,  1968,  p.  42.) 

Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  use  the  term  "job  extension"  to  refer 
to  situations  in  which  additional  jobs  or  similar  elements  are 
added  to  a job  without  changing  the  job  intent. 

Herzberg  (1968)  stated  that  the  term  "-’ob  enlargement"  should 
not  be  used.  He  distinguished  between  horizontal  job  loading 
(job  enlargement)  and  vertical  job  loading  (job  enrichment)  which 
involves  changing  the  content  of  the  job  to  add  "motivational 
factors. " 


Lawler  (1969)  defines  the  horizontal  job  dimension  as  referring 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  operations  an  individual  performs 
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on  the  job.  The  vertical  dimension  is  used  to  refer  to  the  degree 
to  which  the  job  holder  controls  the  planning  and  execution  of 
his  job  and  participates  in  the  setting  of  organization  policies. 

Reif  and  Luthans  (1972)  point  out  that  the  differences 
between  job  enlargement,  job  enrichment,  job  rotation,  and  job 
extension  may  be  more  semantic  than  real.  Conceptually,  they 
believe  that  the  differences  between  terms  can  be  made  clearer 
by  use  of  a continuum  diagrammed  below : 

Low  ( VRG)  High  (VRG) 

Rotation  Extension  Enlargement  Enrichment 
Continuum  of  Job  Variety.  Responsibility,  and  Growth  (VRG) 

A working  definition  of  job  enrichment  is: 

A concern  for  designing  jobs  that  include  a greater 
variety  of  work  content;  require  a higher  level  of 
knowledge  and  skill;  give  the  worker  more  autonomy 
and  responsibility  for  planning,  directing,  and 
controlling  his  own  performance;  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  meaningful 
work  experiences.  (Luthans  & Reif,  1974,  p.  31.) 

Job  enrichment  programs  have  involved  a variety  of  workers 

at  all  job  levels  and  a diversity  of  job  changes. 

Implementation 

There  are  no  set  guidelines  for  the  initiation,  development, 
or  implementation  of  job  redesign  projects.  Here  again,  every 
practitioner  uses  his  own  plan--his  own  techniques.  The  following 
represent  a few  selected  approaches. 

Herzberg  (1968)  lists  a series  of  steps  for  implementing  job 
enrichment.  First,  he  believes  that  jobs  should  be  selected  if 
the  change  is  not  too  costly,  if  attitudes  are  poor,  and  motivation 
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will  make  a difference  in  performance.  The  next  step  involves 
formulating  a list  of  changes  that  may  enrich  jobs.  Herzberg 
recommends  eliminating  all  hygiene  factors,  horizontal  job 
loading,  and  generalities.  He  advocates  vertical  job  loading 
only.  He  recommends  avoiding  direct  participation  in  job  re- 
design decisions  by  employees  whose  jobs  are  involved.  In  the 
initial  attempt,  he  states  that  a controlled  experiment  should 
be  set  up  with  pre-  and  post-tests  of  performance  and  attitude. 

He  claims  that  initially  there  may  be  a drop  in  performance  in 
the  enriched  jobs  and  that  the  changes  will  result  in  some  anxiety 
and  hostility  on  the  part  of  first-line  supervisors. 

Herzberg' s insistence  against  worker  participation  is  in 
opposition  to  the  position  of  others  (Hautaluoma  & Gavin,  1975; 
Swain,  1973)  and  to  research  results  regarding  worker  participation 
in  job  design  changes  (Chaney,  1969) . 

Rush  (1971)  points  out  that  no  clear-cut  step-by-step  model 
exists  for  job  redesign.  They  recommend  the  following  general 
guidelines : 

1.  Analyze  all  possibilities  throughout  the  organization. 

2.  Work  on  a problem  by  selecting  a job  or  jobs  where  there 
is  a problem  in  productivity  or  morale. 

3.  Begin  with  a pilot  project  with  experimental  control. 

4.  Assess  employee  motivation. 

5.  Communicate  to  workers  the  real  intent  of  the  proposed 
changes. 

6.  Develop  assessment  mechanisms  of  the  effect  of  job  changes 
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7.  Gain  the  supervisor's  support  and  train  supervisors  to 
give  up  some  of  the  managing  aspects. 

8.  Train  job  incumbents  in  their  enriched  tasks. 

9.  Gain  union  support. 

10.  Build  feedback  mechanisms  into  the  job. 

11.  Set  expectations  high. 

Gifford  (1972)  enumerates  the  following  steps  in  implementing 
job  enrichment:  Obtain  firm  commitment  from  top  management, 

discuss  the  program  with  middle  management,  and  keep  them  informed; 
brainstorm  and  use  worker  participation  to  screen  ways  to  enrich 
jobs,  establish  time  tables,  and  set  up  a controlled  experiment 
if  possible;  maintain  effective  feedback  channels  at  all  stages, 
introduce  first-stage  changes  (those  of  least  dollar  cost  and 
smallest  psychological  conflict) , continue  to  implement  according 
to  stages,  and  provide  maintenance  and  upkeep  as  necessary. 

Many  companies  use  brainstorming  sessions  to  develop  ideas 
to  improve  jobs.  Sometimes  these  brainstorming  sessions  are 
referred  to  as  "Green  Lighting"  which  consists  of  open-ended 
sessions  with  no  restrictions  (Travelers  Insurance,  1971)  . During 
these  green  lighting  sessions,  comments  regarding  the  feasibility 
or  practicality  of  an  idea  are  discouraged  as  they  tend  to  inhibit 
a free  flow  of  ideas.  After  this  session,  a number  of  additional 
meetings  are  held  to  weed  out  impractical  and  impossible  green 
light  ideas.  This  elimination  process  is  called  "Red  Lighting." 

Sirota  and  Wolfson  (1972a,  1972b)  point  out  a number  of 
obstacles  to  job  enrichment  and  recommend  a four-phase  implementa- 
tion program  including  diagnosis,  top  management  exposure,  the 
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training  program,  and  job  enrichment.  Diagnosis  involves 
identification  of  problem  areas,  units  or  jobs  by  intensive 
systematic  attitude  assessment.  Top  management  exposure  involves 
setting  up  internal  job  enrichment  staffs  and  units.  The  training 
program  objective  is  to  give  the  staff  sufficient  theoretical 
and  technical  background  to  work  as  consultants  to  managers  in- 
terested in  carrying  out  job  enrichment  projects  in  their  depart- 
ments. The  job  enrichment  phase  involves  diagnosis,  work  flow 
analysis,  selecting  the  enrichers,  idea  generation  and  screening, 
implementation  strategy,  and  evaluation  strategy. 

Walton  (1972a,  1972b)  describes  problems  in  implementing 
radical  changes  in  a new  plant.  In  addition,  Walton  (1975) 
reviews  the  lack  of  diffusion  of  eight  successful  job  redesign 
pilot  projects.  He  suggests  that  the  self-limiting  effects  of 
successful  pilot  projects  can  be  overcome  by  a number  of  measures 
including  introducing  a number  of  projects  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  firm,  avoiding  overexposure  and  glorification  of  a 
particular  project,  and  having  top  management  identify  with  the 
project  at  the  initial  stage. 

Yorks  (1973)  recommends  that  job  enrichment  should  be  based 
on  a consulting  rather  than  a training  model.  The  job  enrichment 
specialist  should  not  teach  job  enrichment  principles,  but  he 
should  be  actively  involved  in  the  projects,  and  he  should  work 
on  them  on  a regular  basis  to  help  solve  problems.  A key  man 
in  a line  position  in  the  company  should  be  assigned  to  work  closely 
with  the  specialist  and  should  be  charged  with  building  job 
enrichment  into  the  department  on  a permanent  basis. 
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In  the  area  of  responsibility  for  job  enrichment,  survey 
results  have  indicated  that  in  12  out  of  41  companies  using  a 
formal  approach  to  job  enlargement,  the  line  manager  was  given 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  program;  in  5 companies, 
the  personnel  manager;  in  4 companies,  a staff  officer  such  as 
the  industrial  engineer;  and  in  20  companies,  another  person, 
or  the  question  was  not  answered  (Reif  & Schoderbek,  1966; 
Schoderbek  & Reif,  1969) . 

Reif  and  Tinnell  (1973)  have  developed  an  evaluation  form 
for  selecting  jobs  with  the  greatest  potential  for  job  enrichment. 
This  scale  consists  of  18  pairs  of  statements  placed  at  opposite 
ends  of  a five-point  scale.  Each  bipolar  pair  refers  to  one  of 
the  key  determinants  of  job  enrichment  potentiality  which  include 
the  job  itself,  technology,  the  workers,  and  management.  An 
example  of  an  item  is: 

The  Job  Itself  [Item  5] 


The  conversion 
and  one  time 
set-up  costs 

/I/  /2/  /3/  / 4/  /5/ 

Training  and 
other  costs 
associated  with 

involved  in  job 

job  enrichment 

enrichment  can 

are  estimated  to 

be  recovered  in 

be  much  greater 

a reasonable 

than  expected 

period  of  time. 

results. 

This  evaluation  process  involves  rating  the  job  on  the  18 
statements  and  summing  the  score  and  then  dividing  by  18  to  arrive 
at  the  job  enrichment  rating.  The  authors  report  that  a low 
rating  of  1.0  - 1.9  indicates  that  a job  can  be  enriched  and  will 
yield  a high  return  on  investment;  a rating  of  2.0  - 3.9  indicates 
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a marginal  return,  and  4.0  - 5.0  indicates  that  a job  should  not 
be  enriched.  No  statistical  data  on  the  evaluation  form  is  given, 
but  it  is  reported  that  the  form  has  been  very  useful  in  selecting 
jobs  for  enrichment. 

Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  and  Purdy  (1975)  enumerate  a 
strategy  for  job  enrichment  based  on  their  theory  of  higher  order 
growth  need  strenth  and  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey.  The  strategy 
involves  diagnosing  the  jobs  and  workers  in  terms  of  scores  on 
the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  measuring  satisfaction  of  workers, 
motivating  potential  score  of  the  target  job,  identification 
of  the  specific  core  dimensions  of  the  job,  and  growth  need 
strength  of  the  employee. 

The  next  step  involves  determining  the  actual  job  changes 
that  are  needed  to  improve  the  core  job  dimensions.  There  are 
five  implementing  concepts  that  relate  to  different  core  dimensions. 
These  are  combining  tasks,  forming  natural  work  units,  establishing 
client  relationships,  vertical  loading  and  opening  feedback 
channels.  This  implementation  approach  has  four  main  character- 
istics: (1)  It  is  based  on  a psychological  theory  of  work  motiva- 

tion, (2)  It  emphasizes  planning  and  diagnosis,  (3)  It  provides 
a set  of  implementary  concepts  and  rules  for  selection  of  job 
changes,  and  (4)  The  strategy  has  been  empirically  tested. 

Hackman  (1974,  1975)  believes  that  the  failures  in  recent 
job  design  projects  have  resulted  from  problems  in  implementing 
these  projects.  These  problems  include  the  following:  (1)  some- 

times the  work  itself  does  not  actually  change;  (2)  insufficient 


attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  the  change  on  the  surrounding 
work  systems;  (3)  rarely  is  a systematic  diagnosis  of  target  jobs 
undertaken  prior  to  the  change;  (4)  redesign  projects  are  not 
systematically  evaluated;  (5)  consulting  staffs,  line  managers, 
and  union  officials  do  not  obtain  adequate  information  regarding 
the  projects;  (6)  work  redesign  projects  often  are  managed  by 
traditional  bureaucratic  practice.  Hackman  formulates  five 
recommendations  for  successful  implementation  which  avoid  the 
above  errors  and  which  represent  five  ingredients  of  successful 
job  enrichment  projects:  (1)  key  individuals  attack  the  difficult 

problems  from  the  start;  (2)  diagnosis  of  change  based  on  a theory 
of  work  design  is  conducted  before  implementation;  (3)  specific 
changes  are  explicitly  discussed  and  based  on  diagnosis;  Hackman 
recommends  involving  workers  in  the  change;  (4)  contingency  plans 
are  prepared  ahead  of  time  to  deal  with  problems  and  opportunities 
that  come  up  from  work  redesign;  (5)  the  project  is  evaluated 
continuously. 

A recent  report  by  Lupton  (1975),  involving  a job  redesign 
project  in  a manufacturing  plant,  used  a method  designed  to  strike 
an  optimal  balance  between  efficiency  and  quality  of  work  life. 

A project  team  consisting  of  two  social  scientists,  engineers, 
and  accountants  had  the  task  of  redesigning  a new  manufacturing 
process  for  a mass-produced  article  with  an  output  of  approximately 
1,000  units  per  week. 

The  team  settled  upon  six  possible  alternative  designs 
ranging  from  a single  operator  performing  the  function  completely 
by  himself  through  a completely  manned  assembly  line  where  the 
speed  would  be  determined  by  machines  and  conveyors. 
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In  order  to  include  the  desires  of  the  workers.  Turner  and 
Lawrence's  five  factors  of  variety,  autonomy,  responsibility, 
interaction,  and  completeness  of  task  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  constructing  profiles  of  the  job  requirements  for  each  of  the 
six  alternative  manufacturing  systems.  The  resulting  profiles 
for  each  of  the  six  alternatives  could  then  be  compared  with  the 
conception  of  what  would  be  an  adequate  quality  of  work  life.  The 
next  step  was  to  use  these  same  five  factors  to  determine  job 
expectancies.  Ideally,  the  workers  themselves  should  have  filled 
out  the  rating  form,  but  this  was  not  possible  in  this  situation. 
Instead,  senior  managers  and  foremen  gave  their  views  on  the 
expectancies  of  the  operators.  The  project  team  also  rated  their 
expectations  on  the  five  factors.  In  each  case,  the  foremen 
believed  the  workers'  expectations  were  lower  than  those  of 
either  the  managers  or  the  project  teams'  observations.  Cost 
considerations  ruled  out  the  first  two  alternatives,  and  the  task 
was  then  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  between  efficient,  economic 
organization  and  the  quality  of  work  life  when  designing  new 
manufacturing  operations.  The  success  of  this  job  design  project 
has  not  been  evaluated  as  yet. 

Other  articles  pertaining  to  the  implementation  of  job  enrich- 
ment and  enlargement  projects  include  Davis,  Cherns,  and  Associates 
(1975b),  Ford  (1969a),  Glaser  (1974),  Grote  (1972),  Hautaluoma  and 
Gavin  (1975),  Maher  (1971),  Myers  (1970),  and  Taylor  (1972). 
Involvement  of  Business  and  Industry 

As  was  noted  previously,  the  first  job  enlargement  project 
was  undertaken  in  1943  at  IBM.  Other  early  projects  included 
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Detroit  Edison,  Sears  and  Roebuck  Company,  an  Indian  Textile 
Mill,  a West  Coast  Manufacturer,  and  Colonial  Insurance  (Guest, 

1957) . Maytag  Company  and  the  United  States  Government  also  began 
early  job  redesign  projects  (Goode,  1964) . 

Re if  and  Schoderbek  (1966)  reported  that  prior  to  1955, 
these  job  enlargement  projects  emphasized  employee  attitudes 
and  were  concerned  with  issues  of  worker  fatigue  and  boredom. 

In  the  late  1950's,  industry  began  to  view  job  enlargement  as 
a technique  to  increase  productivity,  cut  costs,  and  increase 
their  profit  margin. 

In  1966,  the  first  major  survey  of  job  enlargement  was 
completed  (Reif  & Schoderbek,  1966;  Schoderbek  & Reif,  1969). 

This  data  was  based  on  a sample  of  276  companies  selected  at 
random  from  a list  of  500  of  the  largest  U.  S.  industries,  50  of 
the  largest  insurance  companies,  50  of  the  largest  transportation 
companies,  and  50  of  the  largest  utilities.  The  survey  defined 
job  enlargement  as  increasing  the  content  of  a job  to  include  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  and  skills,  a more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  the  important  cognitive  and  motor  skills  possessed  by  the 
worker,  and  more  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the  performance  of 
the  job. 

Survey  replies  were  received  from  210  of  the  276  companies 
sampled.  Of  the  210  respondents,  80.5%  (N  = 169)  were  found  not 
to  be  using  job  enlargement.  Among  the  41  companies  using  job 
enlargement,  21  undertook  this  action  to  reduce  costs  as  the  prime 
consideration  and  to  improve  employee  satisfaction  as  a dual  objective. 
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Companies  felt  that  the  two  major  advantages  of  job  enlargement 
were  to  increase  job  satisfaction  and  reduce  costs.  The  major 
disadvantages  encountered  in  job  enlargement  were  overcoming 
resistance  to  change,  the  inability  of  some  workers  to  grow  with 
the  job,  increased  training  time,  and  union  opposition.  In 
evaluating  the  success  of  job  enlargement,  10%  (N  = 4)  reported 
very  successful,  37%  (N  = 15)  moderately  successful,  29%  (N  = 12) 
satisfactory,  0%  unsatisfactory,  and  24%  (N  = 10)  not  ascertained. 

In  their  interviews  of  workers,  although  some  of  the  comments 
denoted  dissatisfaction  with  the  effects  of  job  enlargement, 
the  great  majority  of  responses  were  quite  favorable. 

A report  in  1970  estimated  that  only  40  companies  in  the 
United  States  were  involved  in  job  enrichment  of  blue-collar 
workers,  and  typically,  these  companies  were  small,  non-unionized 
divisions  or  sections  of  larger  corporations.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  there  was  not  any  really  large  scale  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  U.  S.  industry  to  job  enrichment  (Gooding,  1970) . 

In  1974,  Luthans  and  Reif  conducted  another  survey  of  300 
of  the  top  1,000  Fortune  industrials  to  determine  the  current 
status  of  job  enrichment.  Of  the  300  companies  sampled,  125, 
or  42%,  responded  with  usable  data.  The  results  indicated  that 
only  5 of  the  125  companies  (4%)  had  any  formal  job  enrichment 
program.  These  five  firms  were  very  large  companies  which  could 
be  categorized  as  high  technology  industry.  A total  of  32  companies 
of  the  125  (25%)  indicated  that  they  had  practiced  informal  job 
enrichment. 
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Formal  job  enrichment  programs  involved  only  10%  of  the 
total  number  of  workers  in  the  five  companies.  The  range  of  workers 
involved  in  formal  projects  was  from  25%  to  only  30%  of  workers 
out  of  a total  workforce  of  65,000.  Informal  programs  involved 
only  3%  of  the  workers. 

Most  companies  were  using  job  enrichment  in  the  production/ 
operation  area  and  then  in  functional  areas  including  labor  rela- 
tions, finance  and  accounting,  data-processing,  etc.  Formal 
programs  involved  two-thirds  hourly  employees;  and  in  informal 
programs,  there  were  equal  numbers  of  hourly  and  salaried  workers 
involved.  The  survey  results  indicated  that  the  primary  reason 
given  for  implementing  job  enrichment  was  to  improve  employee  per- 
formance and  then  job  satisfaction.  Only  3 out  of  the  5 firms  with 
formal  job  enrichment  programs  had  systematically  evaluated  results. 
The  majority  of  companies  with  informal  programs  had  not  evaluated 
results.  Luthans  and  Reif  concluded  that  most  companies  believed 
that  they  had  benefited  from  job  enrichment  programs  but  that  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  formal  evaluation,  these  beliefs  are  at  the 
level  of  impressions  and  anecdotal  evidence. 

Wild  and  Birchall  (1975),  in  a recent  survey  of  both  European 

and  American  companies  and  job  design  experts  engaged  in  job 

✓ 

restructuring  (total  N = 122)  , found  that  operational  issues 
predominate  as  the  major  reason  for  undertaking  job  redesign.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  principal  reason  for  job  restructuring 


exercises. 
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Reason/Objective 

Projects  for 
Blue-Collar 
Workers 
(N  = 75) 

Projects  for 
White-Collar 
Workers 
(N  = 47) 

Systems  Output 
(Productivity 
costs,  quality, 
flexibility,  etc. ) 

41% 

47% 

System  Changes 
(New  equipment, 
new  plan) 

9% 

6% 

Personnel  Problems 
(Turnover,  absenteeism) 

17% 

17% 

Concern  for  Employee 
(Worker  morale,  meaningful 
work,  reduce  monotony) 

19% 

23-1/2% 

Other 

(Supervision) 

14% 

6-1/2% 

They  concluded  that  few  organizations 

Stated  their  primary  objective  in  terms  of  quality 
of  working  life  or  worker  satisfaction,  although 
in  discussion  with  those  involved,  such  factors 
are  often  cited  in  terms  of  an  outcome  or  the 
background  philosophy  to  exercises.  (Wild  & 

Birchall , 1975,  p.  17.) 

Their  survey  results  led  to  a hypothesis  of  a three-stage 
life  cycle  model  of  change.  The  first  stage  is  characterized  by 
remedial  motives  of  improved  quality,  reduced  turnover  and  absen- 
teeism, and  improved  system  flexibility.  The  second  stage  in  the 
change  cycle  is  motivated  by  a desire  to  adjust  to  broader  social, 
economic,  and  political  issues  and  stems  from  organizational  change 
and  development.  The  third  and  final  stage  is  a combination  of 
Stages  1 and  2. 

A recent  survey  of  government  units  indicated  that  187 
Federal  agencies  were  involved  in  574  specific  instances  of 
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"human  resource  enhancement"  (Owen  & Croll,  1975).  These  programs 
included  job  enrichment,  flexitime,  and  other  changes. 

Walton  (1975)  studied  eight  organizations  which  began 
comprehensive  work  redesign  projects  in  the  1960's.  The  eight 
companies  included  Corning  Glass,  General  Foods,  Alcan,  Northern 
Electric,  Shell  U.  K. , Norsk  Hydro,  Hunsfos'  Paper  Mill,  and 
Volvo.  These  companies  had  a number  of  factors  in  common,  in- 
cluding the  success  of  these  work  redesign  projects,  the  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  given  to  these  projects  and  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  companies  which  included  geographically  separate 
units  or  plants.  The  results  indicated  that  in  four  companies 
(Corning,  Northern  Electric,  Hunsfos,  and  Norsk  Hydro) , diffusion 
of  these  pilot  projects  was  small  or  nonexistent.  In  three 
companies  (General  Goods,  Shell  U.  K.  and  Alcan),  spread  of  the 
work  innovations  occurred  at  a slow,  but  not  sustained,  rate. 

Only  at  Volvo  had  the  innovations  spread  impressively  throughout 
the  company.  Walton  examines  a number  of  situational  factors  to 
explain  why  these  pilot  projects  were  so  limited  in  expansion. 

In  summary,  the  available  evidence  strongly  supports  the 
conclusion  of  the  Survey  Research  Center  that  job  enrichment  and 
work  reform  have  had  little  impact  on  the  American  work  force 
(Quinn  & Shepard,  1974) . There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
job  enrichment,  work  restructuring,  and  worker  participation  move- 
ments are  far  more  widespread  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom 
than  in  the  United  States  (Rosow,  1974) . American  auto  makers 
really  do  not  believe  that  job  enrichment  can  make  existing 
assembly  lines  more  satisfying  to  the  worker  or  more  profitable 
(Organizational  Dynamics,  1973). 
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Union  Opposition 

Levitan  and  Johnston  (1973)  report  that  many  production 
workers  and  union  leaders  are  distrustful  of  work  reform  and  job 
enrichment.  It  has  been  inferred  that  unions  oppose  job  enrich- 
ment programs  because  they  want  to  maintain  the  management-union 
dichotomy  and  adversary  position  (Gooding,  1970) . 

Myers  (1971)  discusses  methods  of  overcoming  union  opposition 
to  job  enrichment.  Myers  concludes  that  management  programs  are 
bound  to  be  opposed  by  unions  unless  the  unions  are  involved  in 
the  changes,  and  the  changes  are  perceived  by  the  union  as  serving 
their  needs  as  well  as  managements. 

Reif  and  Tinnell  (1973)  report  that  companies  that  have  had 
good  relationships  with  their  unions  have  had  little  union  opposition 
to  job  enrichment.  An  example  is  A T & T. 

Blum,  Moore  and  Fairey  (1973)  examined  110  union  contracts 
and  12,100  clauses  and  found  that  clauses  pertaining  to  motivational 
forces  such  as  job  enrichment  or  human  resource  development  were 
almost  non-existent. 

Gomberg  (1973)  concludes  that  "the  trade  unionists  have 
probably  done  more  to  eliminate  sub-human  work  by  raising  wages 
than  all  the  elaborate  schemes  of  scholars  laid  end  to  end",  page  16. 

Fein  (1973)  asserted  that  recent  labor  disputes  in  the  auto 
industry  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  longing  of  younger  workers 
for  enriched,  meaningful  jobs  but  to  disputes  over  work  standards. 

He  also  reported  that  in  Europe  all  of  the  job  design 
projects  were  initiated  by  management.  Fein  states  "there  is  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  what  workers  say  they  want 
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and  what  proponents  of  job  enrichment  say  workers  should  want 
(page  79)."  Fein  concludes  that  for  the  most  part,  workers 
are  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  their  work.  Areas  of  dissatis- 
faction are  their  pay,  job  security  and  some  of  the  work  rules. 

Rosow  (1974)  reports  that  job  enrichment  and  worker  partici- 
pation projects  constitute  threats  to  unions  and  that  they  are 
viewed  with  great  suspicion.  However,  increasing  absenteeism 
is  beginning  to  worry  union  leaders,  and  there  are  indications 
that  union  leaders  are  beginning  to  join  in  to  explore  job  design 
changes . 

Katzell,  Yankelovich  and  others  (1975),  in  a survey  of 
managers  (N  = 563)  and  union  leaders  (N  = 69),  concluded  that  both 
groups  were  skeptical  regarding  the  effects  of  job  redesign  and 
enlargement  on  productivity  and  satisfaction.  "Bread  and  Butter 
issues"  were  rated  more  important  than  job  enrichment  by  union 
officials. 

Worker's  Reactions 

Job  enrichment  programs  have  been  designed  to  include  all 
workers  and  have  included  little  consideration  of  individual 
differences.  Few  of  the  job  enrichment  field  studies  have  included 
a consideration  of  the  impact  of  job  change  upon  the  individual 
worker.  The  following  general  articles  relate  to  this  issue. 

MacKinney,  Wernimont  and  Galitz  (1962)  reported  that  the 
central  fact  of  life  in  the  behavioral  sciences  is  individual 
differences,  and  yet  job  enrichment  programs  have  typically 
assumed  that  all  people  react  in  exactly  the  same  manner  to  the 
same  job. 
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Paul,  Robertson  and  Herzberg  (1969)  summarize  a number  of 
different  job  enrichment  studies  at  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
and  other  British  companies. 

They  concluded  the  following  regarding  individual  reaction 
to  job  enrichment: 

Individual  reaction  to  job  enrichment  is  as  difficult 
to  forecast  in  terms  of  attitudes  as  it  is  in  term0 
of  performance.  Those  already  genuinely  interested  in 
their  work  develop  real  enthusiasm.  Not  all  people 
welcome  having  their  jobs  enriched,  certainly,  but 
so  long  as  the  changes  are  opportunities  rather  than 
demands,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  adverse  reaction. 

If  someone  prefers  things  the  way  they  are,  he  merely 
keeps  them  the  way  they  are,  by  continuing  to  refer 
matters  to  his  supervisor,  for  example.  Again,  there 
is  nothing  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  people  whom  one 
might  expect  to  duck  their  chance  seize  it  with  both 
hands,  developing  a keenness  one  would  never  have 
anticipated.  In  attitudes  as  well  as  in  performance, 
the  existence  of  individual  differences  is  no  bar  to 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  job  enrichment. 

(p.  75.) 

In  a review  of  100  or  more  enrichment  projects,  Sirota 

(1973a,  1973b)  and  Sirota  and  Wolfson  (1972a,  1972b)  concluded 

that  applications  of  job  enrichment  have  been  extremely  encouraging. 

Significant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  work  and 

substantial  improvement  achieved  in  terms  of  both  job  performance 

and  job  satisfaction.  However,  it  was  noted  that: 

Sometime  employees  are  either  incapable  of  doing  enriched 
jobs  or  unwilling  to  do  them.  In  no  way  does  job 
enrichment  compensate  for  incompetence  and  it  is  not 
going  to  alter  a deeply  ingrained  fear  or  dislike  of 
responsibility  either.  Obviously,  then  job  changes 
need  to  be  tailored  to  individual  capabilities  and 
motivations  and  indeed  sometimes  the  situation  calls 
for  "de-enrichment  of  jobs".  (Sirota  & Wolfson,  1972b, 
p.  14.) 

In  spite  of  this  concern  with  the  role  of  individual  dif- 
ferences, Sirota  and  Wolfson  concluded  that  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  employees  are  able  and  eager  to  handle  increased  work 
responsibility.  They  believe  that  managers  have  a strong  belief 
in  controls  and  fragmented  work  based  on  a pessimistic  view  of 
worker  potential  and  motivation. 

Reif  and  Luthans  (1972),  in  a review  article,  pointed  out 
three  badly  neglected  areas  in  job  enrichment  programs.  These 
included  workers  who  were  alienated  from  the  middle-class  values 
that  job  enrichment  programs  are  based  on,  the  uneven  tradeoff 
between  job  enrichment  and  the  resulting  reduced  opportunity  and 
change  in  workers'  social  interaction  and  the  negative  impact  on 
some  workers  of  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  failure.  For  these 
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workers,  low-level  competence,  security  and  relative  independence 
are  more  important  than  the  opportunity  for  greater  responsibility 
and  personal  growth  in  enriched  jobs. 

Wild  (1970)  suggested  that  job  enrichment  should  only  be 
initiated  for  those  workers  who  report  dissatisfaction  with  their 
work.  A company  should  inventory  job  attitudes  prior  to  initiation 
of  a program  and  determine  the  extent  of  employee  dissatisfaction. 
Then  if  there  exists  only  a small  number  of  disenchanted  employees, 
and  depending  on  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  available  in  the 
company,  selective  job  enrichment  may  be  undertaken;  or  as  an 
alternative,  the  company  could  internally  transfer  workers  to  jobs 
which  are  more  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

Fein  (1973) , an  industrial  engineer,  has  stated  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  job  enrichment  apply  to  only  about  15%  of 
the  blue  and  white  collar  work  populations.  In  his  review  of  the 
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job  enrichment  literature,  he  concluded  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  genuine  cases  where  job  enrichment  has  been  applied  success- 
fully to  a large  heterogeneous  work  force.  According  to  Fein, 
most  enrichment  projects  have  involved  either  common  sense  job 
redesign  or  have  occurred  among  such  a select  group  of  workers 
that  the  success  of  the  program  was  independent  of  the  content. 

Fein  believes  that  job  enrichment  has  not  worked  because  it  has 
not  paid  any  attention  to  extrinsic  factors  - pay,  and  job 
security.  To  increase  productivity,  he  suggests  a new  approach 
to  job  design  which  balances  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motiva- 
tional factors. 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  job  enrichment  designs  based 
on  the  assumed  inner  needs  of  workers  are  merely  "utopian 
exercises."  Parke  and  Tausky  (1975)  concluded  that  to  make  job 
enrichment  projects  successful,  they  must  be  properly  designed 
to  include  control  mechanisms  of  accountability  for  performance 
and  material  rewards  for  output  that  meet  or  exceed  clear  cut 
standards. 

Job  enrichment  programs  have  been  designed  to  include  all 
workers  and  have  given  only  superficial  consideration  to  individual 
differences.  Where  the  role  of  individual  differences  in  relation 
to  workers'  responses  to  job  characteristics  is  discussed,  it  is 
treated  principally  in  the  context  of  attitudinal  value  orienta- 
tion. These  include  only  urban-rural  differences,  alienation,  and 
higher  order  need  satisfaction.  These  three  approaches  fail  to 
consider  more  basic  individual  differences  in  ability  and  cognition. 
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The  role  of  individual  dJ  fferences  in  reaction  to  job  character- 
istics is  reported  in  more  depth  in  Chapter  VII  of  this  report. 
Review  Articles  "■■■"■  

In  recent  years,  a number  of  review  articles  have  appeared 
which  either  summarize  several  job  design  projects  or  present 
case  studies  of  the  projects.  In  many  instances,  these  summaries 
represent  the  only  printed  reference  to  the  project. 

This  section  of  the  report  will  be  presented  in  chronological 
order  to  permit  an  historical  perspective  covering  the  30-year-old 
job  enrichment- job  redesign  movement.  These  review  articles  do 
not  in  all  cases  contain  enough  detail  to  sufficiently  evaluate 
these  projects  but  are  excellent  sources  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  job  redesign  movement.  Articles  describing  a single  job  re- 
design project  are  not  included  in  this  section  but  will  be  dis- 

# 

cussed  in  Chapter  V under  case  studies  and  field  studies.  All  job 
enrichment  projects  are  summarized  in  Table  3 - Work  Restructuring 
Projects . 

Guest  (1954)  reviewed  briefly  early  projects  at  IBM  and 
Detroit  Edison.  In  a later  ^rticle.  Guest  (1957)  reported  on 
Mark's  (1954)  controlled  project,  work  restructuring  at  an  Indian 
Textile  Mill,  Colonial  Insurance,  and  changes  in  medical  nursing 
practices. 

Davis  and  Canter  (1956)  presented  two  early  studies  in- 
volved in  changing  job  content.  These  studies  included  the 
first  controlled  experiment  on  job  design  in  a West  Coast  industrial 


plant  by  Marks  (1954)  and  the  reorganization  of  an  Indian  Textile 
Mill  (Rice,  1953,  195^3). 
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Goode  (1964)  briefly  noted  job  enlargement  projects,  job 
purification,  and  job  specialization  applications  in  government 
jobs. 

Pelisser  (1965)  also  reviews  examples  of  job  enlargement 
in  three  federal  agencies  (Internal  Revenue,  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Com:  unication  Commission). 

Davis  (1966)  reviewed  publish,  d reports  of  available  results 
from  early  projects.  These  include  the  first  controlled  experiment 
of  job  rotation  and  modular  assembly  (Marks,  1954),  bench 
assembly  of  laundry  equipment  (Conant  & Kilbridge,  1965)  , re- 
organization of  an  Indian  Weaving  She  ) (Ricj.,  1953,  1958),  coal 
mining  studies  (Trist  & Bamforth,  195  and  Trist,  Higgin,  Murray, 

& Pollock,  1963),  centralization  of  madnhe.iance  department  and 
enlarged  maintenance  jobs  in  a chemical  company  (Davis  & Werling, 
1960),  and  increased  supervisory  responsibility  and  authority  in  a 
military  aircraft  repair  operation  (Davis  & Valfer,  1965,  1966). 
Davis  concluded  that  these  studies  "lent  support  to  the  general 
model  of  responsible  autonomous  job  behavior  a.^  a key  facet  of  the 
individual-organizational-technological,  relationship  in  productive 
organizations"  (Davis,  1966,  p.  42).  Davis  includes  the  following 
work  activities  under  responsible  behavior:  completion  of  a 

product  or  service,  responsibility  for  quantity  and  quality  of 
performance,  and  recognition  of  interdependence  of  work.  Autonomous 
behavior  includes  self-regulation,  self-evaluation,  self-adjustment, 
and  worker  or  group  participation  in  goeal  setting  or  performance 
objectives. 

\ 
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Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  reviewed  the  literature  relating 
job  size  to  job  satisfaction  and  the  job  enlargement  thesis. 

r+-  ■ 

Their  review  indicated  that  the  case  for  job  enlargement  had  been 

drastically  overstated  and  overgeneralized.  The  studies  were  of 

two  types:  those  which  have  used  acceptable  methodology,  control 

groups,  appropriate  analysis  and  statistical  designs,  and  those 

that  contain  a number  of  deviations  from  acceptable  research 

> 

practices.  Hulin  and  Blood  concluded  that  carefully  controlled 
studies,  which  were  in  the  minority,  have  not  conclusively  supported 
job  enlargement.  They  stated  that  reported  improvements  in  quality 
of  worker  performance  in  enlarged  jobs  should  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  technical  ,ch!nge  in  jobs  and  not  as  a result 
of  changes  in  worker  motivation  or  satisfaction.  Along  these 
lines,  Kilbridge  (1960b)  also  concluded  that  the  cost  advantage 
of  enlarged  jobs  was  derived  entirely  from  the  reduction  in 
standard  work  time.  This  reduction  resulted  from  decreased  non- 
productive time  and  balance  delay  time  in  enriched  and  enlarged 
jobs.  Hulin  and  Blood  postulated  that  the  relationship  of  job 
size  and  satisfaction  depends  on  a third  variable — alienation  of 
workers  from  middle-class  norms. 

Lawler  (1969)  reviewed  ten  early  classic  job  enrichment 
programs  (1950  - 1966)  and  found  that  all  of  them  reported  higher 
quality,  but  only  four  of  the  ten  reported  higher  productivity. 

Lawler  reviewed  the  effects  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
job  enlargement.  He  found  that  none  of  the  studies  showed  that 
horizontal  job  enlargement  increased  either  productivity  or 
quality.  Horizontal  job  enlargement  may  result  in  increased  job 
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satisfaction . Lawler  concluded  that  the  evidence  indicated  that 
vertical  enlargement  was  more  important  than  horizontal  but  that 
a combination  of  the  two  resulted  in  more  consistent  improvement 
in  work  motivation. 

Tuggle  (1969)  describes  three  examples  of  modular  assembly 
in  which  production  was  changed  from  machine  conveyor-paced 
assembly  to  modular  assembly  by  one  or  a group  of  workers. 
Advantages  of  modular  assembly  are  improved  quality,  greater 
flexibility,  greater  ease  in  tracing  back  rejects,  and  greater 
ease  in  identifying  workers  who  need  training.  Disadvantages 
include  costs  of  duplicate  tools,  increased  training,  increased 
floor  space,  and  technological  limitations  of  product  size  and 
character. 

Ford  (1969a) , in  his  review  of  over  20  field  studies  at 
AT&T,  reported  reduced  turnover  and  absenteeism,  improved 
satisfaction,  and  in  some  cases,  increased  production.  Myers 
(1966)  , in  his  review  of  programs  at  Texas  Instruments  to  allow 
employees  to  plan  and  control  their  work,  reported  on  the  success 
of  these  programs  in  terms  of  improved  attitudes,  increased 
productivity,  and  reduced  costs. 

Foulkes  (1969)  reviews  four  different  programs  at  four 
different  companies.  These  were  a job  rotation  program  at 
Polaroid,  a job  enlargement  program  at  Texas  Instruments,  a 
vertical  job  loading  project  at  A T & T,  and  a work  simplification 
program  at  H.  B.  Hood.  All  of  the  programs  were  reported  to  be 
successful . 
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Hill  (1971)  reviews  Shell  U.  K.  , Limited  programs  which 
include  productivity  agreements,  job  enrichment,  more  flexible 
organizational  structure,  and  management  by  objectives. 

Paul  and  Robertson  (1970)  also  report  that  job  enrichment 
projects  at  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  were  extremely  successful. 

Anderson  (1970)  compared  and  contrasted  job  enrichment 
programs  in  ten  companies.  These  companies  were  divided  into 
four  groups:  service  (AT&T  and  American  Airlines),  heavy 

assembly  (Chrysler,  IBM,  and  Maytag) , electronics  and  light 
assembly  (Corning  Glass,  Texas  Instruments,  and  Non  Linear 
Systems),  and  processing  (Polaroid,  and  Proctor  and  Gamble). 

Anderson  describes  the  job  changes  and  then  indicates  the  obstacles 
to  redesign  for  each  group  of  companies.  He  concludes  that  more 
research  is  needed  to  build  a full  model  of  job  enrichment.  He 
believes  that  the  technology  determines  the  job  redesign  measure 
or  change. 

Rush  (1971)  presents  seven  case  studies  of  job  design 
including  Arapahoe  Chemicals,  Texas  Instruments,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Weyerhauser  Company,  Valley  National  Bank,  PPG  Industries, 
and  Montsanto  Company.  Rush  concluded  that  although  few  companies 
have  actually  implemented  job  design  projects,  a few  experimental 
projects  and  pilot  projects  are  particularly  promising  in  increasing 
worker  motivation  which  supposedly  leads  to  higher  productivity. 

Maher  (1971)  has  edited  a book  which  consists  of  chapters 
written  by  managers,  consultants,  and  professors.  Projects  at 
Texas  Instrument,  IBM,  Detroit  Edison,  Western  Union,  and  AT&T 
are  included.  The  chapters  range  from  theoretical  and  critical 
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issues  (motivation,  individual  differences,  experimental 
simulation  studies)  to  case  studies. 

Taylor  (1972)  presents  nine  European  and  English  case 
studies  involving  job  enrichment.  The  companies  include,  among 
others,  Shell  U.  K. , Volkswagen,  and  Volvo.  The  treatment  of  the 
cases  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  application. 
The  title  of  the  book,  Not  for  Bread  Alone:  An  Application  of  Job 

Enrichment , describes  the  approach  and  flavor  of  the  review.  All 
of  the  cases  are  reported  to  be  unqualified  successes. 

Job  redesign  in  Europe  has  been  reported  in  the  U.  S. 

Press,  but  detailed  descriptions  are  not  readily  available. 
Organizational  Dynamics  (1973)  described,  evaluated,  and  compared 
three  job  redesign  projects  at  three  European  companies:  Philips, 

N.  V.,  Saab-Scania,  and  Volvo.  They  concluded  that  none  of  the 
companies  have  lost  economically  from  abandoning  machine-paced 
assembly  lines.  The  only  gains  in  production  occurred  at  Philips. 
Quality,  turnover,  and  attendance  improved  at  Volvo,  but  there  was 
no  measurable  effect  on  production.  The  evidence  for  the  impact 
of  these  bold  redesign  projects  is  anecdotal. 

A separate  earlier  summary  of  work  restructuring  projects 
at  N.  V.  Philips  indicated  that  job  enlargement  resulted  in 
some  improvement  in  quality,  productivity,  and  flexibility.  Job 
rotation  involved  disadvantages  of  longer  training  time  but 
allowed  for  greater  flexibility  and  mutual  assistance  between 
workers.  Job  enrichment  yielded  increased  productivity  (Philips, 
1968) . 
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A review  of  34  enrichment  projects  is  included  in  the  Work 
in  America  Task  Force  Report  (U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  1973).  These  projects  are  tabled  and,  in 
addition,  titles  of  39  papers  commissioned  for  future  research 
are  included. 

Swain  (1973)  reviews  a number  of  management  approaches  to 
cope  with  dehumanized  jobs,  including  discharging  dissident 
employees,  inaugurating  motivational  zero-defect  projects, 
providing  h gher  pay,  selecting  workers  with  limited  mental 
ability,  using  worker  participation  in  job  design,  and  creating 
vertical  job  enrichment.  Swain  advocates  the  proper  combination 
of  selection  and  training  of  workers,  horizontal  and  vertical  job 
enrichment,  and  worker  participation. 

Sirota  and  Wolfson  (1972a,  1972b)  and  Sirota  (1973a,  1973b) 
summarize  cases  of  job  enrichment  at  Company  X,  including  job 
rotation,  modular  assembly,  giving  workers  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  inspection,  and  giving  clerks  a complete  unit  of 
work.  They  conclude  that  in  100  enrichment  projects,  the  results 
were  extremely  encouraging  with  both  increased  job  performance 
and  job  satisfaction. 

Fein  (1974)  critically  evaluates  job  enrichment  projects 
at  General  Goods,  Proctor  and  Gamble,  Texas  Instruments,  Polaroid, 
AT&T,  and  European  experiments  in  industrial  democracy.  Fein 
points  to  the  following  constraints  in  the  applicability  of  job 
enrichment:  technology,  cost,  low  skilled  jobs,  workers  who  do 

not  seek  fulfillment  in  work,  and  contrasting  employer-employee 
goals.  Fein  points  out  that  workers  will  not  benefit  from  enrich- 
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ment  programs  that  increase  productivity  as  they  may  work  them- 
selves out  of  a job  or  lose  overtime  pay.  Fein  points  to  a more 
balanced  approach  to  worker  motivation  which  includes  natural 
selection  or  job  choice  on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  employers, 
increased  pay  to  compensate  for  poor  working  conditions,  job 
security,  and  removal  of  restrictive  work  rules.  Fein  concludes 
that  "the  most  effective  productivity  results  will  be  obtained 
when  management  creates  conditions  which  workers  perceive  as 
beneficial  to  them"  (p.  86) . He  believes  that  management  should 
leave  to  workers  the  final  choice  regarding  what  work  they  find 
satisfying. 

Sandler  (1974)  has  advocated  a similar  cafeteria  approach 
to  job  redesign  in  which  employees  select  from  a number  of  rewards 
or  changes  those  that  he  desires  and  that  are  appropriate  to  his 
individual  situation. 

Glaser  (1974)  reports  on  nine  case  histories  which  indicate 
that  job  enrichment  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  work  life  but  also  in  improving  productivity.  The 
case  histories  include  Kaiser  Steel,  AT&T,  Tavistock  Institutes, 
coal  mining  studies,  Donnelly-Mirrors , General  Foods,  Volvo,  and 
others.  In  addition,  17  or  more  additional  case  histories  and 
special  reports  are  noted.  Glaser  is  generally  positive  in  his 
review;  and  although  he  acknowledges  potential  pitfalls  and 
problems  in  job  redesign,  he  attributes  these  to  problems  in 
implementation  of  these  projects. 

Davis,  Cherns,  and  Associates  (1975b)  present  15  case  studies 
involving  changes  in  worker  participation  and  relationships,  changes 
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in  organizational  structure,  and  changes  in  the  design  of  jobs. 

The  four  cases  of  job  redesign  are  all  based  on  the  assumption 
that  improving  the  content  of  jobs  will  enhance  organizational 
effectiveness  and  the  quality  of  life  for  the  worker.  The  authors 
view  the  job  enrichment  movement  in  the  U.  S.  as  a turning  point 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  managers  to  humanize  the  work  place. 
However,  they  note  that  the  primary  objective  of  the  four  job 
design  projects  were  organizational  goals  rather  than  the  quality 
of  work  life. 

Dickson  (1975)  reports  on  profit  sharing  plans  and  work 
restructuring  at  American  Velvet,  Donnelly  Mirrors,  Lincoln 
Electric,  Motorola,  Lockheed,  and  Ralston  Purina  Company.  A 
failure  of  job  redesign  at  Non-Linear  Systems  is  noted.  Statistics 
on  profit  sharing  plans  report  in  1972  that  some  nine  million 
American  workers  were  engaged  in  over  122,942  plans.  Dickson 
concludes  that  job  redesign  failures  are  few  and  that  job  redesign 
holds  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Katzell,  Yankelovich,  and  others  (1975)  reviewed  .14  studies 
that  met  their  stated  methodological  criteria.  Five  of  the  studies 
were  correlational  and  nine  entailed  job  redesign.  The  method- 
ological criteria  and  the  basis  of  selection  of  the  studies 
were  vague.  Ten  of  the  14  studies  showed  improved  attitudes 
in  terms  of  motivation  and  job  satisfaction.  Eight  of  the  studies 
showed  increased  productivity,  and  six  of  the  studies  showed 
decreased  turnover  or  absenteeism.  On  the  negative  side  of  the 
coin,  three  of  the  studies  did  not  find  improved  attitudes  or 
performance.  One  study  found  improved  attitudes  but  not  improved 
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performance.  The  clearest  support  for  job  enrichment  came  from 
correlational  studies.  The  authors  concluded  from  these  incon- 
sistencies that  job  enrichment  was  not  regularly  associated 
with  significantly  better  job  attitudes  or  performance. 

Levitan  and  Johnston  (1973,  1975)  briefly  note  job  enrich- 
ment projects  at  A T & T,  Xerox,  Bankers  Trust,  Donnelly  Mirrors, 
Motorola,  Corning  Glass,  Maytag,  and  General  Foods.  All  of  the 
projects  success  stories  and  "may  be  the  product  of  advocates 

reporting  positive  results"  (p.  34).  Levitan  and  Johnston  point 
to  the  following  gaps  in  the  advocates  case:  successes  of 

companies  not  involve’  in  job  design,  failures  not  reported, 
lack  of  experimental  controls,  novelty  effect  wears  out,  capital 
investment  required  to  alter  production,  decrease  in  the  number  of 
repetitive  jobs,  and  some  jobs  cannot  be  changed.  In  spite  of 
these  gaps,  Levitan  and  Johnston  point  to  the  positive  effects  of 
job  reform  for  some  workers  in  some  jobs.  They  also  indicate 
that  job  reform  should  be  worker,  rather  than  manager-consultant, 
based. 

Srivastva,  Salipante,  Cummings,  Notz,  Bigelow,  and  Waters 
(1975)  reviewed  27  studies  which  involved  job  restructuring. 

These  studies  involved  assembly  line  work  (8  studies) , clerical 
work  (5  studies) , supervisors  (3  studies) , keypunching  (2  studies) , 
production  processes  (2  studies),  and  7 miscellaneous  (e.g.,  lab 
technicians,  telephone  operators).  Over  80%  of  the  studies 
involved  female  workers,  and  the  studies  were  equally  divided 
between  white  and  blue  collar  workers.  The  job  changes  most 
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frequently  involved  the  autonomy-discretion  dimension  (25  out 
of  27  studies) , variety  (21  out  of  27  studies) , and  information 
feedback  (12  out  of  27  studies).  The  results  were  highly  positive 
in  terms  of  improved  attitudes,  productivity,  quality,  costs, 
and  measures  of  withdrawal.  The  authors  point  to  "various  threats 
to  the  validity  of  these  results"  (p.  118).  In  addition,  the 
criteria  of  selection  of  the  studies  is  not  clearly  stated. 

Wild  (1975) , in  his  book  which  examines  in  detail  mass 
production  of  discrete  items,  includes  in  tabular  form  96  examples 
of  job  restructuring.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  companies 
involved  were  U.  S.  firms;  the  other  half  were  located  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Europe.  He  organizes  these  changes  by  the 
following  topics:  rearrangement  or  replacement  of  assembly 

line  work  (34  cases),  workers  given  additional  responsibility, 
usually  for  inspection  (14  cases) , rotation  of  jobs  (8  cases) , 
responsibility  for  additional  and  different  types  of  work  (5  cases) , 
control  of  work  speed  (1  case),  self  organization  (14  cases). 
Companies  listed  32  reasons  for  instituting  work  changes.  These 
included  economic  reasons  (N  = 7) , personnel  problems  (N  = 12) , 
quality  of  output  (N  = 5) , and  other  (N  = 8) . These  results  are 
similar  to  other  surveys  (Reif  & Schoderbek,  1966) . Wild  reports 
that  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  changes  include  greater 
productivity,  improved  quality,  fewer  grievances,  better  absenteeism 
and  turnover  records,  and  lower  costs.  In  some  cases,  the  results 
were  quantified;  in  others,  they  were  not.  Wild  also  notes  that 
few  cases  of  failures  or  work  restructuring  projects  which  were 
terminated  are  included  or  reported.  Problems  in  work  restructuring 
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involve  resistance  to  change  by  supervise 
not  reflected  in  payment  systems,  inadequ 
change,  and  resistance  to  change  by  worke 
Wild,  in  addition  to  listing  96  exa 
includes  12  brief  case  descriptions  invol 
assembly,  television,  and  typewriter  asse 
include  good  diagrams  of  assembly  areas  a 
outs.  He  also  summarizes  45  published  wo 
Wild  concludes  that  there  will  cont 
mass  production  systems  as  these  systems  , 
technically  desirable.  Work  restructurin' 
possible  within  this  production  system.  1 
will  not  provide  substantial  benefits.  E< 
unique  designs  and  development. 

Wild  postulates  three  principles  fo] 
redesign.  First,  jobs  should  provide  clos 
between  tasks.  Pacing  effects  and  constr; 
Second,  work  organization  should  be  based 
autonomous  units  of  groups  of  workers  who 
Third,  provisions  should  be  made  for  info] 
goal  setting,  feedback,  and  performance  me 
In  addition  to  these  reviews,  the  pc 
n.edia  have  reported  on  job  enrichment  pro; 
terms  as  innovations  with  great  promise, 
elude:  business  Week  (1972a,  1972b),  Ecoi 

(1970),  Henderson  (197  ),  Herzberg  (1971) 

" xinus  (1956),  Norcross  (1974a,  1974b),  I 


Northrup  (1974),  U.  S.  News  and  Worli 
Vinocur  (1972),  Wharton  (1954). 
Evaluation  of  Job  Enrichment 

These  review  articles  and  survi 
ment  represents  a bold  attempt  to  im] 
A collection  of  articles  written  by  ; 
enthusiasts  offered  bright  promises  « 
future  (Ford,  1969a,  1969b;  Goode,  1' 
1954;  Herzberg,  1968;  Lodahl,  1964;  : 
Robertson,  & Herzberg,  1969;  Roche  & 
1973a,  1973b;  Sirota  & Wolfson,  1972, 
1950;  Walter,  1972;  Walton,  1972a,  1 
This  promise  and  these  predict 
With  the  recent  recession  (1975),  jo) 
same  "hard  times"  as  the  American  wo: 
(1974,  1975)  focus  upon  a disenchant! 

Hackman  (1974,  1975)  believes  i 
the  "wunderkind"  of  organizational  si 
its  promise  and  appeal.  More  and  mo: 
admitting  that  their  work  redesign  p: 
ful  in  substantially  changing  work  o: 
Recently  Blacker  and  Brown  havi 
through  which  new  management  concept: 
passes.  The  five  phases  are  as  folli 
idea,  (2)  firms  and  consultants  adop 
key  findings  and  omit  the  limitation: 
saturated,  the  idea  is  changed  and  m: 
academics  begin  to  question  the  idea 
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(5)  the  idea  is  dropped  in  favor  of  a new  one.  Blacker  and 
Brown  have  the  impression  that  the  job  enrichment  idea  is  well 
along  into  Stages  4 and  5.  They  predict  a disenchantment  with 
the  concept  of  job  redesign. 

In  conclusion  these  survey  and  review  articles  on  job  enrich- 
ment seem  to  support  Blacker  and  Brown's  conclusion. 

Summary  Statements 

(1)  General  surveys  indicate  that  from  15-20%  of  the  work- 
force is  dissatisfied.  The  principle  source  of  work  dissatisfaction 
is  work  specialization  and  decreased  work  autonomy.  Dissatis- 
faction is  related  to  occupational  level,  age,  education,  race, 

sex,  and  other  variables. 

(2)  A mixed  motivational  picture  describes  the  American 
worker.  Blue-collar  workers  value  pay  and  security  factors; 
white-collar  workers  value  job  challenge  and  the  work  itself. 

(3)  Research  evidence  indicates  that  job  attitudes  are 
not  directly  related  to  productivity  but  may  be  related  to  turn- 
over, absenteeism,  and  indices  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

(4)  Job  enrichment  represents  a 20-30  year  effort  to  improve 
the  content  of  work  and  has  involved  a variety  of  workers  from 
operatives  and  clerks  to  research  scientists. 

(5)  Job  enrichment  changes  are  diverse  and  include  establish- 
ing autonomous  work  groups,  complete  modules  of  work,  increased 
worker  authority  and  responsibility  for  work  schedules,  setup, 
method,  quality  control  and  maintenance  functions,  reduction  of 
supervision,  job  rotation,  increased  feedback,  and  reduction  of 
work  control  and  constraints. 
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(6)  There  are  no  set  guidelines  for  initiation,  development, 
or  implementation  of  job  redesign  projects. 

(7)  Job  enrichment  projects,  although  well  publicized, 
involve  only  about  40  companies  in  the  United  States  and  a 
minute  percentage  of  the  total  work  force. 

(8)  Job  enrichment  projects  have  generally  indicated 
improved  quality,  improved  work  attitudes,  and  in  some  cases 
increased  productivity.  Labor  costs  are  decreased  by  reduction 
of  the  workforce  (e.g. , elimination  of  quality  inspectors). 

(9)  Pilot  projects  have  not  diffused  throughout  companies, 
and  there  is  a growing  disenchantment  with  job  enrichment. 

(10)  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  more  advanced  in 
work  redesign  than  the  United  States. 

(11)  Job  enrichment  has  not  had  a significant  impact  on 
the  quality  of  work  life  of  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FIELD  AND  CASE  STUDIES 

This  chapter  will  present  selected  case  and  field  studies. 

The  studies  are  divided  into  a number  of  convenient  subtopics. 

First,  we  will  review  studies  of  work  environments  and  jobs  that 
do  not  involve  change.  These  studies  are  descriptive  of  current 
practices  in  industry  involving  assembly  line  production,  work 
rate,  task  variety,  work  productivity,  and  the  general  topic  of 
boredom  and  monotony.  Next,  are  those  studies  involving  tech- 
nological change  which  typically  has  resulted  from  automation. 

This  section  will  include  a variety  of  studies  from  the  coal 
mines  to  the  computerized  office  environment  and  includes  a few 
studies  of  voluntary  job  changes,  including  job  transfers,  job 
turnovers,  and  absenteeism.  The  next  section  involves  studies 
which  focus  on  congruence  models  of  job  design. 

The  last  section  of  the  chapter  presents  a selection  of  field 
and  case  studies  of  job  enrichment,  enlargement,  and  work  restruc- 
turing projects.  The  studies  were  selected  for  narrative  review  to 
give  a broad  perspective  of  the  diversity  of  these  projects  in  terms 
of  the  type  of  industry,  type  of  worker  involved,  nature  of  the  job 
redesign  or  change,  experimental  design,  and  other  factors. 

Studies  of  Work  Environments  and  Jobs 
Assembly  Lines 

Prior  to  instituting  a number  of  job  design  changes  at  N.  V. 
Phillips,  an  extensive  study  was  made  of  assembly  line  production 
of  television  receivers  (Van  Beek,  1964).  The  organization  of 
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the  assembly  line  was  studied  by  observation,  experimental  manipu- 
lation, and  Monte  Carlo  simulations  to  determine  its  relationship 
to  three  variables:  output,  quality,  and  morale. 

The  findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  waiting 

times  based  on  a lack  of  material  and  balancing  and  system  losses 
are  smaller  in  shorter  lines  than  longer  lines,  (2)  the  loss 
percentage  in  a line  without  buffer  stock  is  about  four  times 
as  great  as  a line  that  provides  this  buffer  stock,  and  (3)  the 
shortest  waiting  times  are  found  in  the  shortest  lines  with 
intervening  space  between  the  work  places. 

In  the  area  of  quality  of  production,  it  was  found  that 
fast  and  slow  workers  made  more  errors  as  well  as  workers  who  vary 
their  speed.  Therefore,  an  even  tempo  or  work  flow  is  necessary 
to  insure  quality.  In  the  area  of  morale,  it  was  found  that  the 
small  group  with  buffer  stock  between  work  places  had  the  best 
morale.  The  authors  concluded  that  for  this  type  of  assembly 
work,  the  small  work  group — short  assembly  line  with  buffer  stock-- 
would  yield  optimal  output,  quality,  and  morale. 

Chase  (1975)  reviews  assembly  line  research  and  proposes 
some  general  guidelines  for  the  selection  and  use  of  different 
types  of  assembly  lines.  Chase  advocates  short  lines  of  less 
than  ten  people,  if  possible.  Mixed  product  lines  should  be 
avoided  as  several  one-product  lines  are  easier  to  manage  than 
mixed  ones.  Rigid  pacing  of  lines  should  be  avoided  by  either 
providing  on-line  inventories  or  banks.  The  worker  or  the  group 
should  control  the  work  pace  and  determine  who  should  perform 
which  task.  This  can  humanize  assembly  line  production;  and  if 
properly  done,  without  decreasing  production.  Chase  believes 
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that  the  line  balancing  problems  will  be  alleviated  by  short, 
single  product  lines.  He  also  points  to  the  role  of  individual 
differences  in  assembly  line  work.  He  states  that  achievement 
oriented,  emotionally  labile,  extroverted,  restless  individuals, 
who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  their  home  and  personal  life,  are 
particularly  prone  to  dissatisfaction  with  repetitive  assembly 
line  jobs.  Chase  recommends  the  use  of  selection  techniques  to 
identify  these  workers.  In  conclusion,  Chase  believes  that 
the  basic  job  design  decision  is  not  whether  to  use  an  assembly 
line,  but  which  type  of  line  is  appropriate. 

Wild  (1975)  examines  present  practices,  current  trends, 
and  developments  in  the  mass  production  of  discrete  items  such 
as  motor  vehicles  or  domestic  appliances.  His  review  includes 
the  dual  criteria  of  the  operational  efficiency  of  the  production 
system  and  the  behavioral  or  human  aspects. 

Work  Pace  or  Rate 

Turner  (1955) , in  his  studies  of  two  auto  assembly  lines, 
concluded  that  the  two  most  important  job  characteristics  were 
mechanical  pacing  and  repetitive  work.  These  were  important 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  because  they  resulted  in  feelings 
of • pressure  and  impersonality.  There  are  three  methods  used  by 
foremen  to  counteract  mechanical  pacing  pressure,  which  include 
the  recognition  and  allowance  for  differences  between  workers 
in  work  capacity  and  pace,  trusting  workers'  willingness  to 
work,  and  refraining  from  adding  pressure  to  the  already  present 
pressure  of  the  line.  Successful  foremen  also  counteract  the 
repetitiveness  of  the  work  by  permitting  job  rotation,  delegating 
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responsibility  to  workers,  establishing  good  relations  with  each 
worker,  and  encouraging  group  cohesion. 

Belbin  and  Stammers  (1972)  report  on  a study  of  300  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  operators  in  an  interior  and  exterior  trim 
department  of  an  auto  assembly  plant.  Most  of  the  detailed 
observations  involved  60  to  70  operators.  These  operators  used 
pneumatic  hand  tools  and  were  free  to  move  up  and  down  the  line 
within  a limited  area.  They  found  that  most  operators  were 
able  to  work  comfortably  within  their  allotted  time  cycle;  and 
that  on  day  shifts,  there  was  a tendency  to  work  ahead  and  take 
informal  breaks.  Stress  on  the  line  emerged  from  three  sources: 

(1)  operator  interference  or  someone  falling  behind  and  the 
work  piling  up,  (2)  fluctuation  in  the  quality  of  material,  and 
(3)  line  not  staffed  or  manned  with  enough  people  due  to  absenteeism 
or  other  factors  such  as  skill  level  of  the  workers. 

The  reaction  to  this  pacing  stress  can  involve  a temporary 
strike  or  walkout,  unauthorized  line  stoppages,  voluntary  transfer 
or  turnover.  It  was  found  that  turnover  was  20%  among  workers 
of  age  40  or  late  30' s.  Workers  of  ages  35  to  40  were  found  to 
dislike  the  work  more  than  other  age  groups.  It  is  inferred  that 
at  age  40,  men  feel  the  harmful  effects  of  the  stress  of  the  line 
and  paced  production.  Belbin  and  Stammers  recommend  the  following 
measures  to  counteract  pacing  stress:  off-track  training  for 

new  workers,  retraining  of  older  workers,  and  formal  rest  breaks 
and  reliefs  for  operators. 

Konz  and  Dickey  (1969) , in  a series  of  experiments,  found 
that  error  rates  and  assembly  time  can  be  minimized  if  the  worker 
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is  trained  using  a pictorial  approach  in  which  an  operator  can 
match  a picture  with  the  assembly  to  be  built.  A slide  booklet 
approach  to  assembly  line  training  had  the  highest  cost/benefit 
ratio. 

Smith  and  Lem  (195  5)  , in  their  observation  study  of  nine 
female  machine  operators  engaged  in  light,  repetitive  work, 
found  that  the  most  frequent  voluntary  work  stops  occurred  for 
large  lot  sizes  (3100  pieces);  the  least  frequent,  for  small 
lots  (310  pieces).  The  average  time  worked  between  stops  was 
greatest  for  small  lots  and  shortest  for  large  lots.  There  were 
no  changes  in  production  rate  as  a result  of  lot  or  batch  size. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  normal  lot  or  batch  size  was  3100 
pieces,  which  required  four  hours  to  complete.  Most  workers, 
after  the  experiment,  preferred  the  normal  lot  or  medium-sized 
lots  (620  pieces) . The  dislike  of  small  lots  was  explained  on 
the  basis  that  in  the  past,  small  lot  production  involved  a 
number  of  special  problems.  Smith  and  Lem  report  that  the 
workers  and  foremen  may  not  have  preferred  the  small  lots  due 
to  resistance  to  change. 

Turner  and  Miclette  (1962)  interviewed  and  observed  115 
female  assembly  operators  involved  in  the  production  of  a high 
quality  electronic  product.  The  typical  job  cycle  for  each 
worker  was  one  minute  or  less,  and  the  work  consisted  of  attaching 
together  small  delicate  parts.  Monotony  or  boredom  was  expressed 
by  only  about  20%  of  the  workers,  and  most  workers  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  pull  or  traction  of  their  work.  Baldamus 
(1961)  postulated  that  traction  is  a feeling  of  being  pulled  along 
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by  a motion  inherent  in  an  activity  and  that  this  experience 

is  pleasant,  as  it  is  associated  with  feelings  of  reduced  physical 

effort. 

Turner  and  Miclette  described  four  types  of  traction  in- 
cluding object  traction  (completion  of  a unit  of  work) , batch 
traction  (number  of  objects  or  units  produced) , line  traction 
(being  pleasurably  pushed  along  by  the  pace) , and  general 
production  traction  (commitment  to  departmental  productivity  and 
quality  goals) . 

This  pleasant  experience  from  object,  batch,  line,  and 
general  traction  can  become  negative  or  a source  of  dissatis- 
faction if  the  job  pace  is  such  that  the  worker  feels  a sense 
of  being  pushed  by  excessive  production  standards  or  the  speed 
of  mechanical  conveyors.  In  addition,  interruptions  are  a 
source  of  irritation  and  are  usually  caused  by  problems  with 
incoming  materials  or  equipment  and  interruptions  from  outsiders. 

Wollack  (1969)  investigated  the  effects  of  work  rate  upon 
job  satisfaction.  Forty  workers  were  hired  to  perform  an 
assembly  or  inspection  task.  After  establishing  a base  line 
of  the  workers'  preferred  rate  of  work,  the  subject  was  assigned 
to  a compulsory  work  rate  above,  below,  or  equal  to  his  preferred 
rate.  The  hypothesis  that  an  inverted  U shape  relationship 
would  be  found  between  actual  work  r te  discrepancies  and  job 
satisfaction  was  not  confirmed.  However,  perceived  work  rates 
above  the  normal  rate  were  associated  with  fatigue,  and  perceived 
work  rates  below  the  normal  rate  were  associated  with  boredom. 


However,  perceived  work  rate  was  only  moderately  related  with 
actual  work  rates. 

Smith,  M.  C.  (1974)  compared  three  different  measures  of 
work  speed.  Subjects  who  were  electronic  assemblers  (N  = 58)  or 
office  workers  (N  = 25)  were  given  tasks  to  perform.  They  were 
asked  how  long  the  task  would  take  (goal  set) . They  were  then 
timed  at  the  task  (goal  attainment) ; and  after  they  completed 
the  task,  they  were  asked  how  long  the  task  had  taken  (goal 
estimate).  The  three  measures  obtained  from  clerical  workers 
were  then  correlated  with  their  speed  of  writing.  The  results 
indicated  that  goal  estimates  of  how  quickly  people  estimated 
they  performed  on  a task  was  related  to  actual  speed  on  a task 
at  which  they  are  proficient.  The  other  measures,  goal  set  and 
goal  attainment,  were  not  related  to  actual  speed  of  writing. 

Leamon  (1974)  studied  the  work  performance  of  seven  experi- 
enced female  operators  performing  a repetitive  hand  packing  task 
under  three  knowledge  of  result  treatment  conditions.  The  opera- 
tors were  studied  for  40  days.  For  the  first  ten  days,  no 
knowledge  of  results  was  provided;  for  the  next  20  days,  knowledge 
of  results  was  presented  every  one-half  hour;  and  for  the  last 
ten  days,  knowledge  of  results  w?s  discontinued.  The  results 
indicated  that  knowledge  of  results  improved  performance  compared 
to  no  knowledge  of  results  and  that  the  level  was  higher  for  the 
withdrawn  knowledge  of  results  period  than  for  the  20-day 
knowledge  of  result  condition.  Leamon  reviews  the  literature  on 
knowledge  of  results  in  terms  of  the  effect  due  to  motivational 
or  information  factors.  He  concludes  that  a worker  utilizes 
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knowledge  of  results  information  to  maintain,  or  change  his 
work  pace  and  methods.  The  amount  of  change  may  be  determined 
by  the  motivational  level  of  the  workers.  However,  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  motivating  or  inherent  in  knowledge  of 
results  per  se,  as  information  seems  to  be  the  critical  variable. 

Laboratory  research  on  speed,  pace,  or  tempo  has  concluded 
that  there  is  not  a general  factor  of  tempo  that  applies  to  all 
activities,  and  the  use  of  one  test  to  determine  speed  is  un- 
satisfactory (Rimoldi,  1951).  Clusters  of  speed  have  been 
identified  for  cognition,  perception,  and  reaction  time  or  motor 
performance.  Each  individual  tends  to  adopt  a certain  speed 
or  tempo  for  a particular  activity,  and  this  best  defines  his 
"personal  tempo." 

Smoll  (1975a,  1975b)  also  found  individual  differences  in 
a laboratory  study  of  repetitive  movements.  He  found  that  sub- 
jects who  performed  at  faster  tempos  were  more  consistent  in 
response  (lower  within  subject  variance)  than  were  those  subjects 
performing  at  slower  tempos. 

Unit  of  Work 

As  early  as  1931,  Harding  commented  negatively  on  the  sub- 
division of  work.  He  observed  two  inexperienced  workers  soldering 
wires  for  three  weeks  and  compared  a large  unit  of  work  (8-11 
wires,  22-26  joints)  with  a small  unit  of  work  (2-3  wires) . The 
results  indicated  that  with  a small  unit  of  work,  output  reached 
its  maximum  early  in  the  week  and  then  declined.  For  the  larger 
unit  of  work,  output  improved  throughout  the  week.  Total  errors 


were  higher  in  the  larger  unit  of  work  (.34%  faults  in  large 

unit  and  .34%  faults  in  small  units).  However,  with  the  larger 

unit  of  work,  there  was  steady  improvement  in  quality.  Workers 

preferred  the  larger  unit  of  work.  Harding  concluded: 

The  theory  held  widely  in  assembly  shops  staffed 
with  low  paid  workers  that  the  simpler  the  operation 
can  be  made,  the  fewer  the  mistakes  that  will  occur 
is  true  only  within  limits.  To  a worker  of 
average  ability,  extreme  simplification  of  the 
work  conduces  to  loss  of  interest,  absent-mindedness, 
and  increased  susceptibility  to  distraction. 

(Harding,  1931,  p.  264.) 

In  a series  of  field  experiments  and  observational- type 
analyses,  Cox  and  Sharp  (1951)  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
the  unit  of  work  in  terms  of  work  cycle  and  batch  size  on 
productivity  and  job  satisfaction.  They  have  found  that  in  the 
production  of  small  ocjects  (e.g.,  a light  bulb),  with  a unit  or 
work  cycle  of  30  seconds  or  less,  batch  size  should  be  cut  from 
a one-half  day  supply  to  batches  lasting  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  hours.  Small  batches  are  preferred  by  learners  and  hourly 
workers.  Piece  rate  workers  are  not  affected  by  batch  size. 

In  the  area  of  unit  work  cycle,  it  is  recommended  that 
longer  work  cycles  with  buffer  stock  are  desirable  to  balance 
operations  between  workers.  New  workers  prefer  a short  work 
cycle.  However,  when  they  master  a job  or  task,  they  desire 
longer  cycles.  Cox  and  Sharp  recommended,  as  early  as  1951, 
modular  assembly  of  products  with  cost  comparison  to  assembly 
line  production.  However,  they  also  point  out  that  satisfaction 
is  gained  by  many  workers  from  supposedly  repetitive  jobs, 
especially  when  the  individual  has  a certain  rhythm  and  is  not 
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forced  to  think  or  concentrate  very  deeply  about  the  task  and 
his  mind  is  allowed  to  daydream  or  wander.  There  seems  to  be 
a certain  satisfaction  in  maintaining  a rhythm  and  seeing 
progress  in  the  work,  and  interruptions  of  even  a short  dura- 
tion seem  to  be  dissatisfying  to  some  operators. 

They  note  that  in  many  repetitive  jobs,  delays  in  production 
due  to  mechanical  failures  or  faulty  materials  are  extremely 
disruptive  to  production  and  morale. 

In  a later  article,  Cox  (1970)  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  conducting  "shop  floor  studies."  These 
include  problems  of  criteria,  controls,  and  apparatus.  In 
addition,  real  life  problems  kept  contaminating  the  data,  including 
absenteeism,  changes  in  piece-rate  systems  halfway  through  the 
experiment,  union  problems,  and  enthusiastic  workers  who  aimed 
to  please  the  experimenter. 

Hill  and  Thickett  (1966)  studied  the  milling  section  of  a 
machine  shop  to  determine  the  effect  of  batch  size,  cycle  time, 
and  setting  time  on  productivity.  The  section  contained  16 
experienced  skilled  millers.  Data  was  obtained  from  weekly  work 
sheets.  The  criterion  of  productivity  was  a time  measure.  The 
findings  generally  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  longer  the 
cycle  time  or  setting  time,  the  higher  the  productivity  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  time  saved.  Batch  size  was  not  related  to 
productivity.  The  data  did  support  the  workers’  complaint  that 
they  lost  time  and  bonus  money  on  "on-off  jobs"  as  compared  to 
batch  jobs. 
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Task  Variety 

Task  variety  is  an  elusive  concept  that  is  difficult  to 
measure  and  to  conceptualize.  However,  many  investigators  feel 
that  it  may  be  critical  to  job  performance. 

Kerr  and  Keil  (1963)  investigated  the  effects  of  job  variety 
on  time  drag  using  a sample  of  47  hourly  employees  of  a small 
manufacturing  company.  The  workers  were  told  that  the  shop 
clocks  were  deliberately  set  slower  or  faster  than  accurate 
time.  In  reality,  the  shop  clocks  were  accurate.  Employees 
estimated  how  fast  or  slow  the  clocks  were  and  also  rated  their 
work  in  terms  of  an  interest-boring  dimension.  Overestimation 
of  time  was  greater  in  jobs  with  variety  and  in  long-cycle  jobs 
as  compared  to  short-cycle  jobs.  Overestimation  was  greater  if 
a worker's  present  job  was  less  repetitive  than  his  previous  job. 

Kaufman  (1965)  investigated  computer  automation  and  its 
effect  on  job  satisfaction.  According  to  Kaufman,  the  major  task 
of  a worker  within  an  automated  system  is  to  monitor  the  opera- 
tion, receive  information,  and  to  carry  out  any  control  opera- 
tions required  on  the  basis  of  the  information  received.  Kaufman 
tested  the  hypothesis  that  the  more  time  a worker  spent  in  moni- 
toring automated  systems,  the  less  would  be  his  job  satisfaction. 
The  sample  consisted  of  45  young  male  computer  console  operators 
from  18  large  electronic  data  processing  installations.  A cor- 
relation of  -.44  (£  <. 005)  was  found  between  job  satisfaction 
as  measured  by  the  Brayfield  and  Rothe  Index  and  percentage  of 
time  spent  at  monitoring  and  control  ta3ks  as  reported  by  the 
worker.  In  addition,  the  correlation  between  general  job  satis- 
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faction  and  boredom  was  -.78  (£  < .005).  It  should  be  noted 

that  boredom  was  measured  by  one  question  of  the  Brayfield 
Rot he  Index.  The  correlation  between  boredom  and  the  length  of 
time  spent  at  monitoring  and  control  tasks  was  +.33  (£  ^ .05). 

Specific  dimensions  of  job  satisfaction  were  measured 
using  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  Achievement 
and  variety  were  significantly  related  to  general  satisfaction. 
Operators  who  indicated  satisfaction  with  achievement  reported 
spending  less  time  at  monitoring  and  control  tasks.  Kaufman  con- 
cludes that  programming  and  maintenance  functions  should  be  added 
to  reduce  the  time  spent  at  monitoring  and  control. 

An  interview  and  observation  study  of  204  day  shift  em- 
ployees at  a community  hospital  investigated  two  determinants  of 
work  variety  (mechanization  and  management  control)  (Bell,  1966). 
The  results  indicated  a positive  relationship  between  the  number 
of  different  tasks  a worker  performed  and  the  discretion  level 
of  a job  which  included  decision  making  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
on  whether  to  perform  a task,  how  to  complete  the  task,  and  the 
order  of  completing  tasks.  The  authors  concluded  that  work 
variety  was  higher  in  high  discretion  level  jobs  that  contained 
a number  of  different  tasks. 

In  addition,  span  of  attention,  which  is  the  number  of 
different  jobs  or  tasks  a supervisor  is  responsible  for,  was 
positively  related  to  the  number  of  different  tasks  a supervisor 
performed.  Bell  believes  that  repetitive,  highly  predictable 
work  diminishes  discretion  and  increases  direct  supervision, 
therefore  resulting  in  low  levels  of  variety.  On  the  other  hand, 


when  work  is  more  varied  and  unpredictable , a worker  can  use 


discretion  which  in  turn  increases  task  variety 


In  a series  of  studies.  Hill  (1969)  has  investigated  the 


relationship  of  perceived  work  variety  to  entropy  measures  of 


variety.  A quadratic  function  was  found  to  describe  the  relation 


ship  between  perceived  work  variety  and  entropy  measures  for  one 


group  of  workers  (7  out  of  10  individuals).  In  three  individual 


cases,  a linear  relationship  was  found.  Variety,  as  measured 


by  entropy,  had  no  effect  on  the  production  bonus  earned  by  10 


operators.  The  author  speculates  that  variety  may  operate  as 


alone  has  not  been  found  to  be  related  to  feelings  of  monotony 


but  combined  with  other  factors,  it  operated  as  a suppressor 


variable  in  multiple  regression  analysis.  Variety  combined  with 
other  factors,  such  as  job  involvement  or  task  difficulty,  may 


Dickson  (1973)  used  semi- structured  interviews  to  investigate 
work  variety  in  four  shop  floor  work  situations.  These  included 
an  auto  assembly  engine  plant,  a butcher's  line,  a packing  line. 


and  a cookhouse  in  a meat  factory. 

In  the  auto  engine  plant,  the  assembly  station  times  were 
1-1/2  minutes  in  length  during  which  a number  of  operations 
ranging  from  1 to  16  would  be  performed.  Variety  in  work  was 
provided  to  some  extent  by  the  different  operations  at  each 
station  and  by  rotation  between  the  various  stations.  No  conclusions 
could  be  reached  regarding  the  effect  of  the  number  of  operations 
on  job  variety,  and  the  workers  did  not  show  preferences  for 
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any  particular  operations  or  for  rotation  between  these  stations. 
Rest  pauses  were  not  perceived  by  workers  as  providing  variety 
in  the  work. 

In  the  meat  factory,  there  were  five  lines,  each  contain- 
ing 12  butchers  who  worked  on  removing  bone  and  fat  from  pigs' 
legs.  Each  operation  required  1-1/2  minutes  in  which  the  leg  is 
trimmed  and  the  knife  resharpened.  A fixed  daily  quota  is  set 
for  each  line,  but  workers  are  allowed  to  determine  work  and  rest 
periods.  The  men  established  consistent  time  patterns  for  rest, 
cleaning,  and  meat  cutting  activities  which  were  followed  every 
day.  The  butchers  reported  that  the  job  provided  no  variety  and 
that  batches  of  45  to  60  minutes  duration  were  optimal.  Rotation 
to  another  line  was  not  viewed  as  increasing  variety. 

In  the  packing  line,  variety  was  provided  by  packaging 
one  of  18  different  kinds  of  meat.  However,  it  was  easier  for 
workers  to  achieve  their  daily  bonus  payment  if  they  packed  only 
one  kind  of  meat  all  day  long. 

Workers  ranked  eight  different  workloads  in  terms  of  their 
preferred  level  of  variety.  The  investigators  then  determined 
the  variety  level  of  each  workload  by  four  measures  (number  of 
different  meat  products  packed  in  a day,  number  of  changes  of 
meat  products  in  a day,  the  entropy  of  the  number  of  different 
meat  products,  and  the  entropy  of  the  changes  in  a day).  The 
results  indicated  that  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between 
workers'  preferences  and  the  four  physical  measures  of  job 
variety.  Variety  in  work  was  not  as  important  as  earning  a 
bonus.  Workers  preferred  tasks  of  low  variety  in  which  it  was  easy 
to  earn  a bonus. 
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In  the  cooking  house,  a curvilinear  relationship  was  found 
between  workers'  preferences  and  four  physical  measures  of  job 
variety.  This  result  was  a function  that  one  job  was  the  most 
preferred  as  it  involved  more  autonomy  to  the  worker. 

By  examining  these  different  work  situation,  concise 
definitions  of  work  units  were  formulated.  An  operation  was 
defined  as  a unit  of  work  of  less  than  1-1/2  minutes;  a task  was 
a unit  of  work  ranging  from  1-1/2  minutes  to  1 hour;  a batch  was 
a unit  of  work  ranging  from  1 hour  to  2 days,  and  a change  of 
job  occurred  after  two  days. 

Batches  were  dominant  factors  in  variety,  and  changes  of 
task  were  more  important  in  providing  variety  than  the  actual 
number  of  tasks  performed  in  a given  time.  Discretion  over  work 
pace  enhanced  variety  by  allowing  the  worker  to  control  batch 
size,  rest  pauses,  and  other  variables.  Dickson  concluded  that: 
"Job  rotation  and  job  enlargement  schemes  which  concentrate  on 
altering  jobs  at  the  batch  level  should  be  more  successful  than 
those  that  alter  jobs  at  the  level  of  operations  and  tasks  and 
attempt  to  rotate  jobs  at  weekly  or  monthly  intervals."  (Dickson, 
1973,  p.  732.) 

Boredom- Monotony 

Everyone  assumes  that  boredom  and  monotony  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  work  specialization  and  simplification.  This 
assumption  fails  to  incorporate  the  wide  range  of  individual  dif- 
ferences and  the  fact  that  boredom  and  monotony  are  present  in 
complex  occupations  at  the  higher  end  of  the  occupational 
hierarchy. 
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Warren  (1958)  distinguishes  between  monotony  and  boredom. 

Monotony  is  defined  as  sameness  or  the  lack  of 
variety.  Boredom  is  a state  of  mind  involving 
weariness,  fatigue,  disinterest,  and  dislike* 

Sometimes  monotony  produces  boredom  but  not 
always.  Productivity,  work  efficiency,  job 
satisfaction,  and  mental  and  physical  well  being 
suffer  as  a consequence  of  boredom — not  merely  as 
a result  of  repetition  or  monotony.  (p.  436.) 

Smith  (1953)  observed  16  female  power  sewing  machine  opera- 
tors and  found  subjective  reports  of  boredom  were  not  accompanied 
by  a depression  in  the  production  output  curve.  She  found  fairly 
stable  individual  differences  in  the  speed  of  working,  number  of 
rest  pauses,  and  amount  of  talking  behavior.  These  observed  dif- 
ferences were  not  related  to  subjective  reports  of  boredom  or 
monotony.  However,  each  worker  had  a concept  of  the  amount  of 
work  she  should  complete  each  day.  At  the  end  of  the  work  day, 
if  she  had  completed  the  work,  the  operator  reduced  her  speed  or 
stopped  working  completely.  If  she  was  behind  schedule,  she 
hurried  her  pace.  Smith  believes  that  even  in  work  situations 
not  based  on  piece  rate,  effort  and  production  are  fixed  by  the 
worker  within  a narrow  range. 

Smith '8  results  are  not  consistent  with  those  found  by 
Wyatt,  Fraser,  and  Stock  (1929a,  1929b)  and  Wyatt,  Langdon,  and 
Stock  (1937).  They  found  that  boredom  was  associated  with  a 
decline  in  work  rate  and  that  boredom  and  monotony  were  greatest 
in  the  middle  of  the  day — yielding  a U-shaped  curve  of  production 
and  work  rate.  Smith  claims  that  differences  in  research  methods 
account  for  the  discrepancy  in  results. 


Smith  (1955)  studied  72  female  mill  operators  to  determine 
individual  differences  in  susceptibility  to  monotony.  Four 
hypotheses  were  not  supported  by  the  study.  She  did  not  find 
that  the  susceptible  worker  was  more  ambitious,  tended  not  to 
daydream,  was  extraverted,  or  was  more  intelligent.  Three  hypotheses 
remained  tenable  in  that  susceptible  workers  were  younger,  more 
restless,  and  less  satisfied  with  life  in  general.  Smith  con- 
cluded that  monotony  is  not  a function  of  the  task  but  of  the 
individual  performing  that  task,  and  it  is  related  to  general 
factors  such  as  age,  daily  habits,  leisure  activities,  satisfaction 
with  home  life  and  work  situations  not  directly  related  to  the 
repetitiveness  or  uniformity  of  work. 

Gilbertova  and  Benes  (1970)  investigated  objective  and  sub- 
jective criteria  of  monotony.  Their  study  involved  490  workers 
involved  in  dress  manufacturing  and  44  operators  in  a match 
factory.  They  developed  a questionnaire  in  which  the  worker  rated 
his  job  on  a 7-point  scale  of  monotony.  It  was  found  that  the 
criterion  of  duration  of  the  work  operation  was  not  sufficient  by 
itself  to  classify  degrees  of  monotony.  The  correlation  between 
duration  and  degrees  of  monotony  was  not  statistically  significant. 
However,  in  comparing  groups  of  workers  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
degrees  of  monotony,  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
duration  of  work  operations  between  these  extreme  groups.  The 
correlation  between  degrees  of  monotony  and  the  number  of  acts  in 
an  operation  was  significant.  There  was  no  relationship  between 
degrees  of  monotony  and  the  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  preparation 
or  finishing  work  compared  to  the  total  time  or  duration  of  the 
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operation.  In  all  plants,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  different 
operations  performed  by  an  operator  resulted  in  decreased  monotony. 
There  was  some  trend  that  younger  workers  were  more  prone  to 
monotony  than  older  workers.  Other  non-technical , personal  factors 
were  related  to  monotony  but  not  of  prime  importance.  Gilbertova 
and  Benes  recommend  that  the  following  means  can  be  used  to  prevent 
monotony:  change  of  sequence  in  the  work  process,  change  of 

operations,  and  the  suitable  use  and  spacing  of  rest  breaks. 

Stagner  (1975)  points  out  that  the  assumption  that  repeti- 
tiveness and  mechanical  pacing  of  work  are  the  primary  sources 
of  boredom  needs  to  be  modified  to  include  the  concept  of  constraint. 
Constraint  can  involve  restriction  of  physical  movement,  lack  of 
control  over  the  work  process,  work  hours,  and  work  environment. 
Stagner  concludes  that  constraint,  rather  than  repetition,  is 
the  major  factor  involved  in  boredom.  Stagner  reports  that  six 
American  auto  assembly  workers  were  sent  to  Sweden  to  try  out 
the  Saab-Scania  team  assembly  method.  Five  of  the  six  American 
workers  preferred  the  line  operation  as  this  repetitive  job  allowed 
the  worker  to  daydream  while  team  assembly  demanded  the  workers ' 
undivided  attention.  Stagner  concluded  that  personality  patterns 
and  physiological  functioning  are  related  to  boredom.  Younger, 
autonomically  labile,  sensation  seeking  workers  did  not  respond 
well  to  assembly  line  work.  Persons  with  high  ego  strength  and 
high  authoritarianism  adapt  well  to  these  jobs. 

Davies  (1970)  believes  that  differences  in  temperament 
determine  performance  in  inspection  tasks  and  that  the  number  of 
errors  detected  is  an  individual  matter.  In  a review  of  repetitive 


tasks,  Cox  (1970)  concluded  that  the  most  preferred  jobs  are 


those  that  are  well  organized  and  call  for  one's  full  attention 


or  none  at  all 


Gough's  (1971)  research  on  and  measure  of  impulse  control 


and  self-restraint  has  been  found  to  be  moderately  related  to 


work  quality.  The  Personal  Reaction  Blank  is  the  measure  of 


impulse  control  and  self-restraint.  In  occupational  settings, 
it  has  yielded  a median  correlation  of  . 30  with  ratings  of 
quality.  Other  investigators  have  found  that  personality  and 
temperament  differences  generally  affect  job  performance  (Fine 


1972;  Pym,  1963;  Sofer,  1970) 


Geiwitz  (1966)  used  post-hypnotic  cues  to  investigate  the 


He  found  that 


all  four  variables  alonev  with  the  others  held  constant,  could 


A recent  study  of  boredom  and  monotony  of  370  workers  em- 
ployed by  four  different  companies  and  representing  a wide  range 


of  occupations  including  managers  and  professionals,  clerical 
workers  and  operators,  and  service  workers  was  completed  by  Quinn 
(1975).  Quinn  defined  monotony  as  the  workers’  perception  of  the 
amount  of  variety  in  his  work  and  boredom  as  the  affective 
response  to  these  perceptions.  Using  an  observation  technique 
developed  by  Jenkins,  Nadler,  Lawler,  and  Cammann  (1975),  he 
observed  five  aspects  of  the  task  as  predictors  of  monotony  and 


boredom.  These  included  the  following  factors:  (1)  the  total 
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number  of  different  tasks  performed  by  the  worker,  (2)  durations 
or  the  mean  time  of  the  tasks  completed  over  the  total  number 
of  tasks  that  the  worker  performed,  (3)  repetition,  which  was 
the  number  of  times  the  most  frequent  task  was  repeated,  (4) 
ratio  of  durations  and  repetitions  (duration  of  each  task  divided 
by  number  of  times  the  task  was  repeated  and  summed  over  all  tasks 
performed),  and  (5)  entropy,  which  is  a statistical  measure  of 
the  proportion  of  the  work  period  devoted  to  each  task. 

A worker's  perception  of  monotony  was  measured  by  two  sur- 
vey-type questions  involving  how  repetitive  a worker  or  observer 

, rated  his  job  and  how  much  variety  was  contained  within  the  task. 

■ 

Perception  of  boredom  was  measured  by  two  fixed  alternative 
questions  involving  time  drag  on  the  job  and  a rating  of  how 
interesting  the  work  was. 

The  results  indicated  that  task  characteristics  were 
significantly  related  to  monotony  and  boredom.  They  were  more 
strongly  related  to  the  observers'  rating  of  monotony  than  the 
workers'  perceptions  of  monotony.  In  addition,  task  character- 
istics were  more  strongly  related  to  the  workers  subjective  per- 
ceptions of  monotony  than  to  subjective  feelings  of  boredom. 

The  best  observational  predictor  of  monotony  was  repetitions 
(the  number  of  times  the  most  frequently  repeated  task  was  re- 
peated) . 

Results  regarding  correlations  between  task  characteristics 
and  perceived  monotony  and  boredom  are  tabled  below  (N  = 370) . 
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Task  Perceived 

Characteristics  By  Worker 

Monotony 
By  Observer 

Workers ' 
Feelings 
of  Boredom 

(1) 

Number 

.07 

.36** 

.13* 

(2) 

Durations 

.22** 

.30** 

.11* 

(3) 

Repetitiveness 

.26** 

.58** 

.19** 

(4) 

Ratio  of  Durations 

to  Repetitions 

.20** 

.36** 

.10 

(5) 

Entropy 

.20** 

.24** 

.08 

*£  <1.05. 

**£<  .01. 

Intelligence,  which  was  not  measured  or  estimated  by  the 
observer,  had  no  significant  effect  on  the  relationship  between 
task  characteristics  and  either  monotony  or  boredom.  However,  it 
moderated  the  relationship  between  a worker's  perception  of  monotony 
and  feelings  of  boredom.  In  more  intelligent  workers,  monotony 
was  more  closely  related  to  boredom  (£  i*  .05).  In  addition,  the 
relationship  between  monotony  and  boredom  was  stronger  in  workers 
who  were  more  socially  active  off  their  jobs  (£4.01).  Quinn 
concludes  that  based  on  these  results,  job  redesign  or  enrich- 
ment should  be  based  on  the  autonomy  factor  rather  than  variety 
and  should  take  into  consideration  individual  differences  in 
intelligence  and  social  activity.  Quinn  (1975)  relates  his  social 
activity  measure  to  Eysenck's  theory  of  introversion-extraversion- 
excitation-inhibition  theory. 

Inspection-Quality  Control 

The  following  general  articles  are  related  to  inspection- 
type  tasks.  These  include  articles  on  the  effect  of  fatigue 
upon  inspection  work  (Poulton,  1973),  daydreaming  (Singer,  1974), 
performance  differences  in  continuous  tasks  and  the  effects  of 
auto-arousal  (Murrell,  1967,  1969,  1971),  human  factors  in  quality 
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control  (Harris  & Chaney,  1969) , and  temperament  differences 
in  negligence  tasks  (Davies,  1970). 

A field  study  at  an  English  glass  manufacturer  found  that 
the  introduction  of  more  rapid  feedback  to  inspectors  resulted 
in  increased  detectability  of  faults  and  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage of  missed  faults  by  one  half.  The  usual  drop  in  fault 
detection  performance  with  increased  quality  was  found,  and  the 
authors  inferred  that  the  inspection  group  attempted  to  keep  the 
outgoing  percentage  of  defects  constant  (Drury  & Addison,  1973) . 

In  a later  study  of  the  inspection  of  sheet  materials, 

Drury  (1975)  investigated  the  effect  of  inspection  time  on  accuracy. 
According  to  Drury,  industrial  inspection  involves  two  separate 
activities  which  are  visual  search  or  scanning  and  decision 
making.  When  these  two  activities  are  studied  separately,  it  has 
been  found  that  as  more  time  is  allotted  to  the  task,  errors  of 
accepting  faulty  items  decreases,  while  errors  of  rejecting 
good  items  increase. 

In  a series  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that  search  time 
varied  as  a function  of  flaw  size  and  viewing  distance.  It  was 
also  found  that  a larger  decision  time  was  needed  for  good  sheets 
than  for  faulty  sheets.  As  the  sizes  of  good  and  faulty  flaws 
approach  each  other,  both  decision  times  and  errors  increased. 

There  were  no  differences  in  decision  times  or  errors  when 
reference  standards  were  available. 

A study  of  ten  experienced  women  inspectors  investigated 
the  effect  of  the  probability  of  a defect  occurring  and  paced 
versus  unpaced  inspection  on  inspection  efficiency  (Fox  & 
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Haslegrave,  1969)  . It  was  found  that  a probability  effect  was 
present  for  the  unpaced  condition  only,  which  significantly 
raised  the  probability  of  a defect  occurring,  increased  the 
level  of  detection  of  defects,  and  also  increased  the  number  of 
false  detections.  Batch  size  and  probability  differences  resulted 
in  significantly  different  percentages  of  inspection  efficiency. 
Productivity 

Many  business,  political  leaders,  and  social  scientists 
are  concerned  over  decreasing  productivity  levels  combined  with 
increasing  labor  costs.  Roy  (1951-1952),  using  a participant 
^ observation  technique,  examined  the  productive  behavior  of  a 

sample  of  industrial  workers.  He  was  employed  for  a ten-month 

^ period  in  1944  and  1945  as  a radial  drill  operator  in  the  machine 

shop  of  a steel  processing  plant.  He  worked  in  a job  that  was 
paid  on  a production  piecework  basis.  Roy  concluded  that 
production  was  being  restricted  day-in  and  day-out. 

Roy  found  a bimodal  distribution  of  output  which  was  the 
rule  of  the  shop.  About  half  of  Roy's  earnings  fell  on  either 
side  of  a day  rate,  or  "make  out"  rate,  or  bonus  point.  The 
bimodal  distribution  was  not  really  a simple  function  of  hard 
and  easy  jobs.  Rather,  the  men  divided  the  jobs  into  "gravy" 
jobs  versus  "stinkers"  based  not  on  the  effort  or  ability  required 
by  the  job  but  in  terms  of  how  easy  it  was  to  earn  the  bonus  or 
piece  rate.  On  gravy  jobs,  the  operators  earned  a quota  and  then 
knocked  off.  This  was  called  "quota  restriction."  Quota  restriction 

1 

resulted  from  a fear  on  the  part  of  the  workers  that  there  would 
be  cuts  in  piecework  prices  if  the  workers  produced  too  much. 

I f 
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The  second  type  of  restriction  of  production  was  called 
"goldbricking , " which  was  holding  back  behavior  or  not  really 
trying.  On  "stinker"  type  jobs,  the  workers  put  forth  only 
minimal  effort.  The  basic  attitude  was  that  the  company  was 
not  going  to  get  much  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  pay.  Gold- 
bricking  resulted  from  resentment  against  piecework  prices. 

Roy  estimated  that  anywhere  from  two  to  four  hours  a day  was 
wasted  on  "quota  restriction"  or  goldbricking  and  that  produc- 
tivity was  only  running  at  40-70%  efficiency. 

Whyte  (1955)  also  examined  productivity  and  quota  restriction 
in  industry  and  established  individual  and  group  differences 
between  workers  who  restricted  their  productivity  and  those  who 
produced  above  the  group  norm  (see  Chapter  VII  of  this  report) . 

Technological  Change 

For  many  years,  a philosophy  of  technological  determinism 
dominated  the  job  design  field.  This  philosophy  assumed  that 
technology  exclusively  dictated  the  design  and  configuration 
of  a technical  work  system.  The  job  design  model  of  "one  best 
method,"  work  simplification,  and  specialization  was  based  on 
this  philosophy. 

Technological  determinism  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to 
maintain  mass  production  and  assembly  line  technology  and  deny 
the  possibility  of  job  redesign.  A number  of  researchers  have 
shown  that  there  are  relationships  between  technology,  organizational 
structure,  and  job  design;  but  yet,  there  are  choice  points  within 
a technology  based  on  social  values  and  needs  (Cooper,  1972; 

Cooper  & Foster,  1971;  Emery,  1969;  Emery  & Trist,  1973;  Harvey, 
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1968;  Herbst,  1974;  Hickson,  Pugh,  & Pheysey,  1968;  Hrebiniak, 

1974;  Inkson,  Hickson,  & Pugh,  1968;  Inkson,  Pugh,  & Hickson, 

1970;  Lynch,  1974;  Mahoney  & Frost,  1974;  Mohr,  1971;  Pheysey, 
Payne,  & Pugh,  1970;  Pugh,  1966;  Pugh,  Hickson,  & Hinings,  1969; 
Wedderburn  & Crompton,  1972;  Woodward,  1965,  1970a,  1970b). 

Technological  change  has  become  a way  of  life  for  the  worker. 
Cooper  (1972)  differentiated  five  levels  of  technology  differing 
in  the  amount  of  sophistication  and  the  amount  of  human  energy  or 
power  and  control  provided  by  mechanical  devices.  He  believes  that 
the  next  stage  of  technological  change  will  be  in  the  area  of 
information  processing  and  computer  control  of  production. 

In  office  jobs,  electronic  data  processing  systems  have 
automated  many  clerical  and  account  functions.  Office  work  has 
become  as  specialized  and  machine-paced  as  factory  work.  The 
automation  of  the  office  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  decreased 
job  satisfaction.  Promotional  opportunities  have  been  reduced 
by  the  computer.  Work  deadlines  and  pressures  for  accuracy  have 
increased  (Dunlop,  1962;  Crozier,  1965). 

The  impact  of  automation  has  had  a widespread  effect  on 
all  segments  of  society  (Cancro,  1969;  Shils,  1963;  Walker,  C.  R. , 
1962) . The  following  studies  represent  a few  selected  field  and 
case  studies  of  workers'  reactions  to  technological  change. 

Coal  Mining  Studies 

A classic  study  in  technological  change  is  the  work  of  the 
Tavistock  Institute  in  the  coal  mining  industry  (Trist  & Bamforth, 
1951;  Trist,  Higgin,  Murray,  & Pollock,  1963) . Coal  mining  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stressful  occupations.  In  the  old 
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method  of  mining,  the  task  was  carried  out  by  a small  group  of 
workers.  The  groups  consisted  of  two  colliers — a hewer  and  his 
mate,  sometimes  assisted  by  a boy  "trammer."  Sometimes  this 
group  expanded  to  seven  or  eight  when  three  or  four  colliers 
would  work  together.  The  workers  chose  their  own  partners  and 
worked  on  their  own  small  face  in  the  mine.  These  work  groups 
were  multi-skilled  and  had  close-knit  relationships  which  were 
maintained  for  years,  both  on  the  job  and  socially. 

With  the  introduction  of  coal  cutters  and  mechanical  con- 
veyors, this  old  system  of  self-selected  work  teams  performing 
in  small  faces  was  replaced  by  longwall  coal  mining.  Conventional 
longwall  mining  consisted  of  groups  of  40  men  split  into  14 
separate  tasks  and  spread  over  three  shifts.  These  tasks  in- 
cluded preparing  an  area  to  take  out  the  coal,  using  machines 
to  cut  the  coal  out  of  the  face  and  removing  the  coal  from  the 
mine  by  conveyors.  Coordination  and  control  of  these  work  groups 
was  in  the  hands  of  management.  The  outcome  of  automation  created 
a work  situation  of  isolated  groups  of  workers  with  tension  between 
groups  of  workers  and  between  management  and  workers.  Productivity 
decreased^  and  there  were  numerous  technical  difficulties  and 
difficulties  in  maintaining  work  cycles. 

The  "composite"  longwall  method  was  tried  to  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  conventional  longwall  system.  Under  the 
composite  system,  the  same  mechanical  equipment  is  used,  but  the 
work  force  is  allowed  flexibility  and  self-determination  of  tasks 
and  shifts.  Each  shift  picked  up  where  the  last  shift  left  off. 

The  work  members  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  completing  all  the 
tasks  of  a cycle  with  an  incentive  for  output.  All  group  members 
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equally  shared  in  the  payment  which  required  equal  work  from  all 
group  members.  This  composite  system  restored  some  of  the 
autonomy  and  self-regulation  present  in  the  old  hand-got  method 
to  mechanized  mining. 

Comparisons  between  the  conventional  and  composite  systems 
were  striking  and  are  summarized  below: 

Conventional  Composite 

Number  of  main 

tasks  worked  on  1.0  3.6 

Absence  rate  total 

(percentage  of 

possible  shift)  20%  8.2% 

Productivity  percent 

of  estimated  face 

potential  78%  95% 

The  remarkable  aspect  was  that  a work  group  as  large  as 
41  men  could  internally  control  themselves  across  three  shifts  in 
the  composite  system. 

Paterson  and  Willett  (1951)  reported  a job  design  experi- 
ment designed  to  reduce  accidents  in  mechanized  English  coal 
mines.  The  investigations  diagnosed  the  problem  as  lack  of 
cohesion  between  work  groups.  The  experimental  program  was 
designed  to  make  workers  continually  aware  of  safety  and  that  each 
man  was  interdependent  on  other  workers  for  his  safety.  The 
steel  supports  were  painted  with  yellow  bands  to  induce  a feeling 
of  team  spirit  and  cohesion. 

What  was  first  considered  to  be  a symbol  of  the  new  cohesion 
was  also  found  to  have  a more  practical  aspect  since  the  color 
allowed  them  to  more  easily  line  up  supports  in  the  straight  lines 
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required  for  proper  support  of  the  roof.  There  was  a reported 
decrease  in  the  number  of  improperly  placed  steel  roof  supports 
as  a result  of  the  subsequent  number  of  accidents  in  the  experi- 
mental group.  While  cohesion  of  the  worker  may  be  important 
in  reducing  accidents,  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  effect 
with  merely  instructing  workers  how  to  use  the  color  cues  to 
properly  align  these  steel  roof  supports.  In  any  job  design 
study,  this  is  a problem  which  typically  is  never  properly  in- 
vestigated. The  reports  of  field  experiments  are  so  fragmented 
that  it  is  typically  impossible  to  disentangle  the  theoretical 
approach  and  its  effects  from  potential  simple  changes  in  methods 
of  performing  the  job  which  may  give  both  increased  quality  and 
possible  performance. 

Indian  Weaving  Shed 

The  reorganization  of  an  Indian  weaving  shed  is  another 
older  classic  example  of  job  redesign  (Rice,  1953,  1958) . An 
automatic  loom  shed  which  contained  224  looms  was  manned  by  29 
workers.  The  weaving  process  was  broken  down  into  specialized 
tasks,  and  job  analysis  determined  the  number  of  workers  assigned 
to  each  task.  All  tasks  of  the  manufacturing  process  were  inter- 
dependent. The  automatic  loom  shed,  because  of  task  specializa- 
tion, had  a confused  task  and  work  relationship  with  no  internal 
group  structure  or  cohesion.  The  reorganization  of  the  shed  in- 
volved grouping  workers  by  geographic  divisions  rather  than 
functional  divisions.  All  workers  who  performed  interdependent 
tasks  were  made  part  of  a work  group  responsible  for  the  operation 
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and  maintenance  of  a specific  bank  of  looms.  Old  occupational 
titles,  based  on  work  specialization,  were  abandoned  (e.g. , gater, 
bobbin  carrier,  smash  hand) . 

Three  grades  of  workers  were  established  and  designated  by 
letters  only.  The  reorganized  work  groups  were  internally 
structured  and  led.  Supervision  in  the  shed  was  reduced.  After 
an  initial  period  of  high  damage,  the  reorganized  shed  showed  in- 
creased efficiency  and  decreased  damage. 

Steel  Industry 

Walker  (1957)  describes  the  first  continuous  seamless  pipe 
mill  in  the  United  States.  This  case  study  consisted  of  inter- 
views with  30  mill  workers  and  observations  of  the  mill  over  a 
four-year  period,  from  1949  to  1952.  In  this  technological 
change,  physical  effort  was  eliminated  by  machinery  and  less 
manual  skill  was  required.  However,  monitoring  of  the  complex 
automated  equipment  required  more  mental  effort,  and  perhaps 
tension,  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  In  the  old  mill,  there  were 
small  internally  led  work  teams.  The  layout  of  the  new  plant 
required  less  men,  and  one  level  of  supervision  was  eliminated. 

The  author  concluded  that  as  the  workers  became  habituated  to 
their  new  jobs,  initial  sources  of  dissatisfaction  became  sources 
of  satisfaction. 

Banks  (1960)  studied  the  changeover  to  modern  equipment  in 
a steel  melting  job.  New  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  were  in- 
stalled, and  maintenance  units  were  set  up.  Banks  reported  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  hostility  toward  the  change.  Production 
workers  were  more  favorable  to  the  change  than  maintenance  workers. 
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Older  workers  who  benefited  less  from  the  change  were  not  more 
negative  to  the  change.  The  continuous  shift  system  set  up 
for  the  new  blast  furnaces  was  a source  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  workers  displaced  by  the  technical  change 
were  not  laid  off  but  placed  in  equal  paying  jobs.  The  author 
believes  that  opposition  to  technical  change  stems  from  fear 
of  unemployment,  and  when  the  fear  is  removed,  technological 
change  can  be  a successful,  rewarding  experience. 

Chadwick-Jones  (1970)  studied  the  changeover  from  manual 
batch  production  to  continuous  flow  automatic  production  in  a 
steel  tinning  mill.  The  study  involved  51  steel  workers.  Over- 
all, there  were  more  satisfied  workers  in  the  new  plant  as  there 
were  improved  physical  working  conditions.  Sources  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  new  plant  included  shift  work,  boredom  in  moni- 
toring automatic  controls  and  lack  of  social  relations,  as  there 
was  less  social  interaction  in  the  new  plant.  The  new  plant 
resulted  in  a separation  of  work  and  community  social  ties  and 
a change  of  status  relationships  among  workers.  Workers  in  the 
new  plant  had  less  job  freedom  and  more  direct  floor  supervision. 
Power  Plant 

A new  electric  power  plant  was  built  which  incorporated 
the  latest  automatic  equipment.  Comparisons  were  made  between 
300  workers  in  an  old  plant  and  171  workers  in  the  new  automated 
power  plant  (Mann  6 Hoffman,  1960) . The  new  plant  involved  the 
mechanization  of  manual  functions  and  the  establishment  of 
automatic  control  and  feedback  systems.  There  was  a reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  work  force,  elimination  of  one  level  of  super- 
vision, and  the  elimination  of  craft  distinctions  among  workers. 


Maintenance  was  centralized,  and  there  was  general  overall 
greater  efficiency  in  the  new  plant.  Job  enlargement  and  rotation 
resulted  in  greater  interest  and  satisfaction  in  workers  in  the 
new  plant.  However,  the  men  felt  more  pressure  and  tension  in 
the  new  plant.  The  authors  claim  that  this  was  due  to  inadequate 
training.  There  were  also  some  problems,  as  workers  disliked  con- 
tinuous shift  operations.  In  the  automated  plant,  workers  had 
greater  physical  mobility  due  to  job  rotation  and  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  control  system. 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

Baumgartel  and  Goldstein  (1961)  report  on  the  move  of  three 
aircraft  shops  to  a new  plant.  The  three  shops  which  moved  to 
the  new  plant  included  a plating  shop,  test  cell  shop,  and  a 
propeller  shop.  A total  of  approximately  75  skilled  mechanics 
were  moved  to  the  new  plant.  The  new  plant  incorporated  vast 
technical  improvement  in  the  areas  of  factory  design,  mechaniza- 
tion, work  methods,  and  working  conditions.  One  shop,  the 
sheet  metal  shop  employing  75  workers,  remained  in  the  old 
plant  which  was  a crowded  wooden  airplane  hanger.  A questionnaire 
was  constructed  to  assess  attitudes  toward  the  change.  It  was 
found  that  inspite  of  perceived  technical  improvements,  there 
was  increased  antagonism  toward  supervision  and  decreased 
group  solidarity  in  the  new  plant.  This  was  caused  by  a number 
of  factors.  There  was  increased  pressure  for  productivity  and 
more  clerical  supervision.  Jobs  in  the  new  plant  involved  a 
reduction  in  complexity,  variety,  autonomy,  and  work  freedom. 

In  the  old  plant,  there  was  more  freedom  in  carrying  out  the 
work,  full  use  of  workers'  skill,  and  the  development  of  inter- 


dependent  work  crews.  The  new  plant  had  negatively  changed 
groups  and  individual  relationships  and  the  nature  of  the  job. 

Shoe  Factory 

Pym  (1965)  studied  the  reaction  of  117  female  semi-skilled 
operators  to  technical  change  in  a boot  and  shoe  factory.  Three 
transporters,  consisting  of  an  automatic  control  panel  and  two 
conveyor  belts,  were  installed  to  carry  work  from  a central  store 
to  the  machinists  and  bring  back  the  completed  work.  The  purpose 
of  the  new  equipment  was  to  centralize  the  supply  of  materials 
and  improve  the  production  flow.  Work  places  were  arranged 
so  that  50  operators  were  placed  on  each  conveyor.  The  opera- 
tors also  became  responsible  for  quality  control,  and  the  piece 
rate  was  increased.  Six  months  after  the  change,  33%  of  the 
operators  were  producing  less  than  before  the  change;  twenty 
months  after  the  change,  82%  of  the  operators  were  producing 
more,  11%  less,  and  7%  the  same.  The  individuals  were  studied 
some  two  years  after  the  design  change.  The  two  time  periods 
could  then  be  compared  to  determine  if  performance  could  be 
related  to  various  attitudes  held  by  the  worker.  Pym  was  able 
to  predict  how  the  operators  would  respond  to  the  job  change  as 
a weighted  composite  of  predictors  correlated  .65  with  a per- 
formance criterion  of  output.  Specifically,  versatility  or 
capacity  for  change  was  associated  with  growth-seeking  tendencies; 
favorable  attitude  to  change,  broader  leisure  interests  and  a 
desire  for  autonomy.  Versatility  was  also  negatively  related 
to  age. 
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Production  Changes 

Fleishman  (1965)  investigated  the  effects  of  worker  partici- 
pation on  a style  change  in  a dress  manufacturing  company.  An 
experimental  group  of  20  female  sewing  machine  operators  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a style  change  by 
determining  the  operation  sequence,  the  bundling  procedure,  and 
the  pricing  of  individual  operations.  The  performance  of  the 
experimental  group  was  compared  to  two  control  groups  of  workers. 
It  was  found  that  attitude  factors,  rather  than  skill  differences, 
were  the  major  contributors  to  drop  and  recovery  at  the  style 
changes.  Since  the  differences  in  production  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  were  not  statistically  significant, 
it  was  inferred  that  direct  participation  of  individual  workers 
might  not  be  as  important  as  their  perception  of  group  partici- 
pation in  the  change. 

Other  data  on  the  general  production  records  of  these 
operators  indicate  that  it  took  about  seven  weeks  for  production 
to  stabilize  after  a style  change.  The  drop  that  occurred  with 
each  style  change  was  considerable  and  was  independent  of  the 
level  achieved  on  the  previous  run.  Individual  workers  had  a 
high  degree  of  stability  of  production  over  a six-month  period. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  correlation  between  experience  on  the 
job  and  productivity  was  .32.  This  relationship  does  not  level 
off  and  persists  even  with  workers  who  have  35  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  company.  Fleishman  concludes  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  implicit  form  of  goal  setting  going  on  each  day. 
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Earlier  studies  of  worker  participation  in  job  changes 
at  the  Harwood  Manufacturing  Company  are  reported  by  Coch  and 
French  (1948)  and  at  a Norwegian  footwear  manufacturer  (French, 
Israel,  & As,  1960) . 

Office  Automation 

A number  of  technological  changes  in  the  1960's  involved 
the  installation  of  electronic  data  processing  systems  (EDP) • 

In  a study  of  attitudes  toward  office  automation,  Trunko  (1961) 
identified  a number  of  individual  and  group  variables  relateu 
to  change.  The  sample  included  232  non-supervisory  and  46 
supervisory  personnel  of  an  insurance  company  involved  in 
office  automation.  Results  from  questionnaire  data  indicated 
that  females  scored  lower  on  a change  scale  than  males.  Change 
scores  were  positively  related  to  a measure  of  general  ability, 
education,  and  freedom  from  job  anxiety.  Change  scores  were 
negatively  related  to  group  cohesiveness  and  authoritarianism. 
Attitudes  toward  change  were  found  to  be  related  to  group  member- 
ship, as  change  scores  within  a group  were  more  homogeneous 
than  change  scores  between  groups.  Change  scores  were  higher 
among  employees  who  perceived  increased  variety,  skill,  responsi- 
bility, and  the  possibility  of  promotion  in  the  year  preceding 
the  change.  The  results  also  indicated  the  effect  that  work 
related  changes  had  on  social  relations  and  work  groups. 

Another  EDP  installation  in  the  accounting  department  of 
a power  plant  was  studied  by  comparing  88  clerical  employees  in 
computer  type  jobs  with  80  clerical  workers  not  working  on  the 
computer  system  (Mann  fc  Williams,  1962) . Workers  in  EDP  related 
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jobs  reported  greater  satisfaction  with  the  amount  of  job 
responsibility  and  that  their  jobs  had  more  opportunity  to  learn 
new  skills  and  more  variety.  However,  the  workers  in  the  EDP 
related  jobs  had  greater  exposure  to  risk  and  had  higher  per- 
formance standards  and  more  deadlines.  They  also  felt  that 
management  was  less  interested  in  them,  and  workers  in  EDP  jobs 
worried  more  about  layoffs  and  their  futures.  There  was  also 
some  data  to  indicate  that  the  increased  job  pressure  of  EDP 
jobs  resulted  in  more  symptoms  of  psychological  and  physical 
anxiety. 

A large  capacity  computer  system  was  installed  in  a shoe 
manufacturing  plant  for  production  planning  and  merchandising 
functions  (Lee,  1965) . Clerical  employees  (N  = 19)  and  managers 
(N  = 21)  were  interviewed  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  EDP 
system  on  their  work.  These  forty  employees  had  previously 
worked  under  the  old  system.  The  major  findings  were  that  the 
EDP  system  imposed  an  increased  number  of  work  deadlines,  decreased 
control  over  the  the  work  pace  and  sequence  of  work,  decreased 
freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  work  method,  increased  inter- 
departmental cooperation,  and  increased  task  variety.  All 
employees  expressed  increased  satisfaction  with  the  work.  This 
increased  satisfaction  may  have  been  a function  of  improved  job 
performance.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  EDP  system  resulted 
in  a total  reduction  of  the  workforce  from  186  to  120. 

Gruenfeld  and  Foltman  (1967)  investigated  the  installation 
of  EDP  equipment  in  a steel  foundry  to  process  information  for 
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accounting,  production  scheduling,  inventory  control,  and 
payroll  functions.  The  study  involved  40  first-line  manu- 
facturing supervisors.  Results  indicated  that  supervisors  who 
were  higher  in  job  satisfaction  and  more  satisfied  with  manage- 
ment were  more  likely  to  accept  technological  change.  However, 
the  changeover  failed  and  the  EDP  system  was  discontinued  because 
the  information  supplied  to  the  system  by  supervisors  was  un- 
reliable. Interviews  with  the  supervisors  also  indicated  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  assume  the  additional  tasks  required  by 
the  EDP  system.  The  authors  report  that  prior  to  the  technological 
change,  the  relationships  between  management  and  first-line 
supervisors  were  strained.  Supervisors  maintained  stronger 
social  and  work  ties  with  subordinates  than  management.  They 
complained  about  wage  inequities  in  that  workers  with  overtime 
earned  more  than  they  did.  The  technological  change,  therefore, 
failed  as  it  had  aggravated  a long-standing  work  related  problem. 

Job  Change-Turnover 

A number  of  studies  have  indicated  that  labor  turnover 
and  absenteeism  are  related  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 
The  following  review  articles  have  summarized  the  research  litera- 
ture on  forms  of  withdrawal  from  work:  Brayfield  and  Crockett, 

1955;  Herzberg,  Mausner,  Peterson,  and  Capwell,  1957;  Hinrichs, 
1970a;  Porter  and  Lawler,  1965;  Porter  and  Steers,  1973;  Quinn, 
Staines,  and  McCullough,  1974;  Schuh,  1967. 

Turnover  on  Assembly  Lines 

Guest  (1955a)  intensively  interviewed  eighteen  men  who  quit 
their  assembly  line  jobs  after  12  to  15  years  experience.  The 
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study  indicated  that  the  most  important  source  of  dissatisfaction 
was  the  work  itself.  Even  after  years  of  experience,  these  men 
could  not  adapt  to  repetitive  machine-paced  work.  Of  the  18 
men  who  quit,  only  three  went  back  into  factory  work,  and  not  one 
of  these  three  went  back  to  repetitive  conveyor-paced  work.  The 
majority  of  men  who  quit  their  jobs  were  getting  less  pay  on 
their  new  jobs.  More  than  half  of  the  workers  worked  full-time 
or  part-time  out  of  doors  on  their  new  jobs.  A comparison  of 
the  18  men  who  quit  with  202  workers  who  remained  on  assembly- 
line jobs  found  that  those  who  stayed  in  their  jobs  had  more 
dependents.  The  men  who  quit  their  jobs  had  equal,  if  not 
slightly  higher,  performance  ratings  in  their  auto  jobs.  It 
was  also  found  that  about  50%  of  the  202  men  who  stayed  on  the 
job  had  thought  about  quitting  but  remained  on  their  jobs  out  of 
fear  of  finding  a job  at  lower  wages,  losing  seniority  because 
of  their  advanced  age,  or  apprehension  that  a new  job  might  be 
like  their  old  job. 

In  conclusion.  Guest  stated  that  the  men  who  quit  their 
auto  assembly  jobs  had  no  seniority  on  their  new  jobs,  had  less 
income,  but  were  more  independent  and  more  in  control  of  their 
work  pace. 

Looking  at  this  problem  from  another  direction,  a number 
of  studies  have  compared  automated  jobs  with  old  craft  type  jobs. 
Faunce  (1958a,  1958b)  found  in  a study  of  125  automobile  workers 
that  automated  jobs,  in  comparison  to  old  jobs,  reduced  the 
amount  of  materials  handled.  Workers  reported  no  control  over 
their  work  pace  on  automated  jobs,  and  these  jobs  required  constant 
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attention  which  resulted  in  more  mental  fatigue.  Workers  re- 
ported closer  and  more  frequent  supervision  in  automated  plants. 
The  work  itself  did  not  require  additional  skills  but  did  involve 
more  responsibility.  A frequent  complaint  was  that  social  inter- 
action on  automated  jobs  was  decreased  by  distance  between 
workers  and  noise  factors.  A study  of  180  auto  workers  found 
that  their  old  jobs  bore  little  resemblance  to  assembly-line 
jobs,  as  they  were  not  repetitious  or  machine-paced  (Walker  & 
Guest,  1952) . In  this  sample,  80%  of  the  workers  considered  the 
economic  factor  as  the  principal  reason  for  liking  their  current 
automated  jobs. 

Natural  Job  Progression 

Simonds  and  Orife  (1975)  avoided  some  of  the  pitfalls  of 
field  research  by  the  use  of  natural  job  progression  to  determine 
the  value  of  enriched  jobs.  The  opportunity  to  study  this 
question  in  a natural  setting  was  provided  by  investigating  37 
jobs  in  a pharmaceutical  company  and  34  jobs  in  a furniture 
company  where  employees  transferred  jobs.  A comparison  was 
made  between  the  employees'  old  and  new  job  (preferred  job). 

Of  the  71  pairs  of  jobs  (old  and  new  jobs) , 51  of  the  transfers 
were  to  jobs  equal  in  pay  and  only  4 transfers  to  lower  paying 
jobs . 

Enrichment  levels,  work  methods,  pace,  quality  control, 
machine  setup,  and  planning  were  established  for  44  of  the  71 
job  pairs.  It  was  found  that  30  of  the  new  preferred  jobs  were 
more  enriched,  8 had  the  same  degree  of  enrichment  as  the  job 
the  worker  left,  and  6 of  the  new,  preferred  jobs  were  less 
enriched.  In  considering  the  11  jobs  out  of  these  44  that  did 
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not  involve  a pay  increase,  the  pattern  was  different.  Five  of 
the  new  preferred  jobs  were  more  enriched,  three  equal  in  enrich- 
ment; and  in  three  cases,  they  were  less  enriched.  These 
results  showed  that  the  majority  of  higher  paid  jobs  to  which 
workers  moved  were  more  enriched,  but  when  the  job  shift  did  not 
provide  a pay  increase,  the  new  jobs  were  not  always  more 
enriched . 

Routineness  was  established  for  68  pairs  of  jobs.  In  34 
transfers,  the  new,  preferred  job  was  less  routine  (in  number  of 
tasks,  variety,  repetitiveness,  length  of  job  cycle);  in  11 
transfers  the  two  jobs  were  rated  equal,  and  in  23  transfers 
the  new,  preferred  job  was  more  routine. 

When  pay  increase  was  eliminated  as  a possible  purpose  of 
the  transfer  (by  observing  pairs  of  jobs  where  the  transfer  did 
not  increase  pay) , there  was  no  significant  differences  in  job 
enrichment  or  enlargement.  In  fact,  there  were  15  transfers  in 
which  jobs  at  higher  pay  were  chosen  despite  their  being  more 
routine. 

This  study  concluded  that  there  was  strong  support  for  the 
view  that  pay  increases  for  non-supervisory  personnel  may  be 
more  important  than  differences  in  job  enrichment  or  task  variety. 

Studies  of  Congruence  Models 

Cognition 

Task  perception  and  preferences  form  an  integral  part  of 
congruence  approaches  to  job  design.  There  is  a growing  body  of 
research  that  indicates  that  there  are  wide  individual  differences 
in  the  cognitive  perceptual  realm  which  influences  work  behavior. 
Cognitive  complexity  or  simplicity  refers  to  the  degree  of  dif- 
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ferentiation  of  a person's  system  of  constructs  for  understanding 
and  interacting  with  the  environment  (Bieri,  1955). 

The  first  attempt  to  relate  cognitive  complexity  to  work 
attitudes  and  behavior  was  completed  by  Standing  (1971,  1973). 

In  a field  study  of  63  steel  mill  inspectors,  he  found  a 
curvilinear  U shape  relationship  between  cognitive  complexity 
and  job  satisfaction.  Inspectors  whose  cognitive  structures  were 
complex  or  simple  were  less  satisfied  with  the  work  itself  than 
inspectors  whose  cognitive  structure  were  moderately  complex. 
Cognitive  complexity  was  significantly  related  to  four  other 
aspects  of  satisfaction:  promotion,  supervision,  amount  of  say 

on  how  the  job  is  done,  and  feedback  from  the  job.  High  cognitive 
complexity  inspectors  were  less  satisfied  with  these  aspects. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  interpreted  as  a function  of  simplifying 
constraints  placed  upon  an  inspector's  job  behavior.  These 
results  suggested  that  there  is  an  optimum  level  of  cognitive 
complexity  for  individuals  and  for  jobs.  Workers  in  jobs  above 
or  below  their  optimum  level  will  experience  relatively  less 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

Another  variable,  cognitive  style,  has  been  related  to  job 
satisfaction,  motivation,  and  job  performance.  Analytic  field 
independent  individuals  rely  on  internal  cues  in  perception.  They 
can  separate  the  discrete  parts  of  a problem  or  of  their  environ- 
ment. Global  or  field  dependent  individuals  rely  on  environmental 
cues  in  perception  and  have  difficulty  in  se^tarating  and  analyzing 
situations.  Research  has  indicated  that  field  independent 
individuals  react  more  favorably  to  jobs  nigh  in  desirable 
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attributes  (Gruenfeld  & Weissenberg,  1970)  and  to  changes  in  job 
structural  attributes  (Barrett,  Cabe,  Thornton,  & O'Connor, 

1975)  . 

Job  Pressure  Need  Satisfaction  and  Effectiveness 

Other  field  studies  have  tested  more  than  one  or  two 
variables  of  congruence  models. 

Hall  and  Lawler  (1970)  studied  the  interaction  of  five  job 
characteristics  (wide  range  of  projects,  independent  budget, 
job  challenge,  direct  customer  contact,  and  financial  responsi- 
bility) ; three  job  pressures  (quality,  time,  financial  responsi- 
bility) ; need  satisfaction;  job  involvement;  and  organizational 
effectiveness.  The  sample  consisted  of  22  research  and  develop- 
ment organizations.  The  results  indicated  that  different  job 
characteristics  were  related  to  different  job  pressures.  The 
more  challenging  the  job,  the  more  likely  a researcher  was  to 
experience  quality  pressure.  The  amount  of  responsibility  the 
researchers  had  for  dealing  with  customers,  the  more  financial 
responsibility  and  time  pressure  they  felt.  Three  of  the  job 
characteristics  showed  significant  relationships  with  higher 
order  need  satisfaction.  Job  challenge  was  related  to  satis- 
faction, while  working  on  a wide  range  of  projects,  and  having 
an  independent  research  budget  were  sources  of  dissatisfaction. 
Global  performance  was  related  to  both  financial  responsibility 
and  quality  pressure  but  not  to  time  pressure.  Only  quality 
pressure  was  related  to  job  involvement. 
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Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

In  a study  of  five  units  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a number  of  interesting  relationships  were  found  between  individual 
achievement  motivation,  job  factors,  and  identification  with  the 
work  organization  (Patchen,  1970).  The  units  studied  included  two 
engineering  divisions  and  three  steam  power  plants  with  a range 
of  jobs  including  engineers,  draftsmen,  boilermakers,  machinists, 
and  clerks.  Data  was  obtained  through  questionnaires  and  attendance 
records.  The  results  based  on  job  characteristics  indicated 
that  jobs  of  moderate  difficulty,  high  control  over  work  methods, 
and  high  feedback  led  to  higher  achievement  incentive  or  motiva- 
tion when  the  rewards  for  achievement  were  high.  They  found  that 
job  difficulty  and  control  over  work  methods  were  the  most  im- 
portant job  characteristics  and  that  the  relationship  between 
other  job  core  characteristics  on  motivation  may  be  additive  and 
not  multiplicative.  Stress  on  the  job  was  found  when  workers  lacked 
the  abilities  to  complete  difficult  work  and  when  people  in 
difficult  jobs  had  frequent  time  limits,  low  control  over  work 
methods,  and  low  feedback  on  performance. 

The  study  reported  that  the  early  work  on  achievement  moti- 
vation emphasized  this  motive  as  an  internalized  personality 
characteristic  based  on  early  life  experiences.  The  result  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  study  showed  that  the  expression 
of  achievement  motivation  and  interest  in  the  job  may  be  a 
function  of  the  job  itself  and  whether  the  job  provides  oppor- 
tunities and  rewards  for  achievement. 
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The  second  focus  of  the  study  involved  worker  identi- 
fication with  the  work  organization.  This  was  a function  of 
employee  participation  in  decision-making  at  the  job  and  at 
higher  organizational  levels,  work  group  cohesiveness  and 
solidarity,  chance  to  use  one's  best  abilities,  and  perception 
of  common  goals.  A negative  relationship  was  found  between 
occupational  identification  and  organizational  identification. 
Tenure  was  also  related  to  organizational  identification  but 
not  the  perception  of  common  goals.  The  results  of  the  study 
point  to  the  complexity  of  variables  interacting  within  the 
work  environment. 

A Failure  of  Congruence  Theory 

Baker  and  Hansen  (1975)  tested  two  important  propositions 
of  their  congruence  model.  First,  they  examined  data  from  blue- 
and  white-collar  workers  to  see  if  differences  in  job  content  and 
design  actually  affected  worker  satisfaction.  Second,  they 
attempted  to  see  if  a match  between  preferences  for  structure  and 
the  actual  structure  of  the  job  would  lead  to  increased  job 
satisfaction. 

Their  conceptualization  indicated  that  job  structure 
dimensions,  such  as  precise  rules,  regulations  of  established 
conduct  on  the  job,  and  enforcement  of  such  rules  and  regulations, 
were  the  most  important  defining  characteristics  differentiating 
enriched  from  non-enriched  jobs.  Based  upon  this  conceptuali- 
zation, they  developed  an  instrument  to  measure  tolerance  for 
structure,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
structure  of  work  roles. 
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The  individual's  orientations  toward  tolerance  for  structure 
were  tapped  by  questions  such  as  "I  would  like  to  have  a job 
where  I could  set  the  hours"  (Baker,  Etzioni,  Hansen,  & Sontag, 
1973)  . 

The  structure  of  the  work  roles  was  obtained  by  either  a 
trained  interviewer  or  a supervisor  who  answered  45  questions 
covering  the  five  areas  of  work  behavior:  (1)  the  number  of  rules 

describing  how  a task  shall  be  done;  (2)  the  number  of  regulations 
governing  conduct  on  the  job;  (3)  the  degree  of  rule  enforce- 
ment; (4)  the  extent  of  the  supervisory  hierarchy;  and  (5)  the 
closeness  of  supervision. 

The  results  from  the  job  structure  scale  indicated  that 
there  was  variation  both  in  blue-  and  white-collar  jobs.  For 
example,  taxi  drivers  have  jobs  with  low  job  structure,  while  the 
group  of  textile  printing  operators  have  relatively  high  job 
structure.  In  a similar  fashion  for  white-collar  jobs,  the 
nurses'  aids  had  relatively  high  job  structure,  while  college 
secretaries  had  low  job  structure.  There  was  also  variation  in 
the  mean  scores  of  the  workers  performing  these  jobs  on  the 
tolerance-for-structure  scale.  A general  finding  was  that  the 
younger  and  college  educated  workers  had  less  tolerance  for 
structure  than  the  older  workers. 

It  was  the  authors'  contention  that  some  recent  job  re- 
design studies  have  been  based  upon  the  implicit  assumption  that 
the  less  the  job  structure,  the  greater  the  overall  job  satis- 
faction. The  results  presented  by  Baker  and  Hansen  did  not 
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support  that  proposition,  as  the  degree  of  job  structure  was  not 
inversely  related  to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  for  white-  and 
blue-collar  workers. 

An  alternative  assumption  was  also  tested  that  the  greater 
the  congruence  between  the  worker's  preferences  and  the  job 

structure,  the  greater  the  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  results 

I 

were  quite  different.  The  relationship  was  found  to  be  linear 
between  individual  tolerance  for  structure  and  individual  job 
satisfaction.  The  greater  one's  tolerance  for  structured  jobs, 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  with  the  job  across  all  types  of 
jobs,  regardless  of  the  actual  rated  structure  of  the  job.  The 
implications  of  this  are  that  within  the  range  of  jobs  studied, 
individuals  who  had  a low  tolerance  for  structure  would  not  be 
likely  to  gain  the  greater  satisfaction  by  having  a position 
with  less  structure.  Therefore,  a selection  model  would  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  helpful  in  terms  of  increasing  job 
satisfaction.  In  the  same  manner,  changing  the  structure  of  a 
job  by  some  job  redesign  technique  would  not  appear  to  have 
any  noticeable  effect  on  the  job  satisfaction  of  the  incumbents. 

There  is  also  the  alternative  of  trying  to  increase  the 
tolerance  for  structure  for  those  who  are  very  low  in  this 
characteristic.  Baker  and  Hansen  (1975)  indicate  that  training 
attempts  to  have  employees  adjust  to  higher  structured  jobs 
appear  to  be  very  difficult,  and  attempting  to  alter  their 
preference  would  appear  to  be  a task  which  has  not  been  success- 


fully accomplished  in  the  past. 
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In  short,  Baker  and  Hansen  are  very  pessimistic  about 
changing  either  the  structure  of  the  jobs  in  our  society  or 
in  some  way  modifying  the  individuals  who  take  these  positions 
in  order  to  bring  about  increased  job  satisfaction.  These  con- 
clusions may  be  a function  of  the  nature  of  the  jobs  studied 
by  Baker  and  Hansen  and  that  the  range  of  jobs  studied  was 
somewhat  restricted.  The  lowest  structure  white-collar  job 
was  that  of  a college  secretary.  Higher  level  managerial  and 
professional  occupations  were  not  represented.  The  lowest 
structure  blue-collar  job  was  that  of  a taxi  driver.  Skilled 
or  craft  jobs  were  not  included.  In  addition,  only  one  job 
characteristic  was  studied,  job  structure. 

Other  Studies  Related  to  Congruence  Models 

Calitz,  Hilaael,  McCormick,  and  Peters  (1974)  studied  the 
match  between  an  incumbent's  job  characteristics  and  his 
expressed  job  interests.  The  sample  consisted  of  407  workers  in 
nine  management  and  20  non-management  jobs  in  two  telephone 
companies.  Job  characteristics  were  measured  by  the  Position 
Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ) , and  interests  were  measured  by 
the  Job  Activity  Preference  Questionnaire  (JAPQ) . The  results 
supported  the  hypothesis  that  the  match  between  a worker's 
interests  and  job  characteristics  was  related  to  job  satisfaction. 
Prediction  of  satisfaction  was  higher  for  management  jobs  than 
for  non-management  jobs. 

Other  research  has  found  that  the  congruence  between 
preferred  and  described  job  structural  attributes  resulted  in 
higher  job  satisfaction  (Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander, 
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Forbes,  & Cascio,  1975).  These  research  results  were  based 
on  a congruence  between  job  structural  attributes  of  respon- 
sibility, variety,  independence,  and  learning  new  skills. 

Downey,  Hellriegel,  and  Slocum  (1975)  found  there  were 
significant  interactions  between  personality  and  measured 
climate  dimensions  in  the  organization  as  related  to  both  satis- 
faction and  performance.  The  results  have  to  be  considered 
preliminary  in  nature,  since  the  instrument  selected  measured 
both  climate  and  satisfaction  data  at  the  same  time.  There  may 
be  a possible  confounding,  and  moreover  it  is  never  clear  how 
past  performance  in  the  organization  may  have  shaped  both  present 
perceptions  of  the  organization  and  satisfaction. 

Schneider  (1974c)  has  found  that  the  fit  between  climate 
expectations  and  climate  preferences  in  a sample  of  new  life 
insurance  agents  (N  = 194)  was  not  related  to  either  sales  or 
tenure  after  one  year.  Further  statistical  analyses  and  clustering 
of  agencies  did  produce  some  significant  predictions  of  new  agent 
success. 

O'Reilly  and  Roberts  (1975)  studied  whether  job  attitudes 
were  more  related  to  individual  differences  or  structural  character 
istics  of  the  organization.  In  a study  of  578  Naval  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  the  following  variables  were  assessed:  job 

* 

satisfaction,  individual  traits  (Ghiselli  Self-DescrijobitSrf^ 
Inventory) , three  structural  characteristics  (iJaval  rank.  Naval 
tenure,  and  tenure  in  current  assignment) . The  results  generally 
found  that  attitudes  were  determined  more  by  the  structural 
characteristics  than  the  person  or  individual  traits.  O'Reilly 
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and  Roberts  state  "models  proposing  direct  links  between  in- 
dividual differences  (independent  of  the  organization)  and 
satisfaction  with  the  job  do  not  seem  warranted  in  the  basis  of 
these  data",  (p.  149) 

These  studies  represent  initial  attempts  to  test  proposi- 
tions of  congruence  models. 

Work  Restructuring 

A complete  summary  of  job  redesign  projects  is  included 
in  Table  3,  "Work  Restructuring  Projects."  This  table  lists 
entries  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  name  of  the  company. 

Early  Controlled  Studies 

One  of  the  first  controlled  studies  of  job  enlargement 
was  completed  by  Marks  (1954) . Details  of  the  project  are 
reported  by  Davis  (1966)  and  Davis  and  Canter  (1956) . The  research 
study  took  place  at  a West  Coast  manufacturer  of  a small  plastic 
appliance.  The  project  had  been  manufactured  on  an  assembly  line 
at  which  29  female  operators  performed  one  of  the  nine  separate 
operations.  In  this  line  job  design,  the  workers  were  spaced 
at  stations  along  a conveyor  belt.  Job  rotation  from  hard  to 
easy  stations  occurred  every  two  hours.  There  was  no  individual 
responsibility  for  quality  of  performance  in  the  line  job  design. 
The  29  workers  had  an  average  of  2-1/2  years  of  experience  in 
these  jobs. 

Two  experimental  designs  were  compared  with  the  line  job 
design.  These  were  a group  job  design  in  which  the  conveyor  was 
eliminated  and  workers  rotated  between  the  nine  job  stations 
using  a batch  method  of  assembly.  The  second  new  design  involved 
one  worker  completing  all  nine  operations,  including  inspection 
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Tab ) o 3 (Cont'd.) 
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_ productivity  bar- 
0 gaining;  responsi- 
bility for  quality 
and  maintenance. 


elimination  of  one 
Uj  level  of  manage- 
ment; formation  of 
project  groups? 
senior  managers 
involved  in  long- 
range  technical 
planning 


improved  produc-  f job  rotation; 
tion?  improved  vertical 
sales;  fewer  work  loading; 
stoppages ; decrease  autonomous 
in  costs;  decrease  work  groups 
in  needed  super- 
vision. 


Walker  (1950) 


Maher, 
Overbagh, 
Palmer,  &> 
Piersol  (1969) 


Paul, 

Robertson,  & 
Herzberg  (1969) 
Paul  & 

Robertson  (1970 


mixed  results? 
increase  in 
responsibility  and 
authority;  in- 
creased motivation 
resulting  in 
greater  satisfac- 
tion and  higher 
productivity,  but 
this  occurred 
moreso  for  . 
scientists  than 
for  managers. 


vertical 

loading 


Cotgrove , 
Dunham » & 

Vamp lew  (1971) 


Dalton,  Barnes 
fc  Zajeznick 

(1900) . 
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St*»/  Typa 
Company 

Type  of 
Worker 

N 

Job  Cha 

Change 

hges 

Result 

Job  Design 

• Principle 

Reference 

Dexion- 
Conino 
Internation- 
al Ltd. 
(U.K.) 

manu  facturer 
construction  & 
storage  equip- 
ment, clerical 
design,  and 
workshop 
technicians 

. 

not 

spec- 

ified 

increased 
responsibility 
autonomy  feedback; 
change  in  job 
status  from  hourly 
to  salaried 
(des  igr. 
technicians) ; 
natural  unit  of 
work  for  designers 
including 
estimating  and 
customer  liason 

improved  attitude 
decreased  turnover 

vertical 

loading 

horizontal 

loading 

*• 

my  lor  (1972) 

Detroit 

Edison 

clerical  & first 
line  supervisors; 
workers  in 
customer  billing 
department 

K! 

sort- 

ed 

billing  operators 
chocked  all  bills; 
file  clerks 
answered  customers 
reques  ts 

increased  produc- 
tion; decreased 
costs;  improved 
Attitudes ; indica- 
tion that  some 
workers  preferred 
repetitive  jobs 
( indifference) 

horizontal  . 
Loading; 
expansion  of 
job  to  include 
jther  related 
Lasks  # 

Clliot  -.(1953) 

( 

Donnelly 

Mirror* 

manu  facturer 
* 

100 

semi -autonomous 
work  teams  of  10 
or  few  workers  ? 
change  over  from 
hourly  to  all 
salaried ; 
productivity 
bargaining 

increased  produc- 
tivity +43%; 
increased  quality 
►6.8%;  decreased 
absenteeism  from 
>%  to  2%;  2 5% 
salary  increase 
production  workers; 
improved  attitude 

/ertical 
Loading  ? 
lutonomous  work 
j roups ; 
nod  if  ied 
Scanlon  Plan 

"avis,  Cherr.s , 
5.  Associates 
( 1975b) 

:hapter  by 
5 air.ua  1 C.  Imam 
hooding  (1970) 
)ickson  (1975) 

Dow 

Chemical 

maintenance 

and  distribution 

workers 

223 

centralization 
and  broadening 
of  job  responsi- 
bilities 

lower  maintenance 
costs;  improvement 
in  work  quality; 
improvement  in  wor 
attitude 

horizontal 
loading ; 
expansion  of 
c central  task 
to  include 
other  related 
tasks 

Davis  & Keriing 
f 1960) 

Electricity 

Board 

U.K. 

Record  clerks 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

enrichment  paired 
with  EDP.  install 
tion;  natural 
unit  of  work; 
added  responsi- 
bility to  write 
and  sign  own  . 
letters,  prepare 
credit  and  re- 
funds, contact 
other  depart- 
ments ; reduction 
of  supervision? 
assigned  own 
clients 

improved  attitude; 
i-  less  super- 

vision; lower 
costs;  overall 
performance  droppe 
initially  then  hit 
old  standard 

vertical 

loading 

horizontal 
^ loading 

Taylor  (1972) 

General 
Electric 
(Electron- 
ics Plant) 

female/male 
assembly  workers 

140 

vorker  partici- 
pation in 
decisions;  worker 
understanding  of 
job  role  and  role 
training;  worker 
participation  in 
quality  goals 

improved  quality; 
improved  produc- 
tivity; improved 
attitudes 

vertical 

loading; 

worker 

participation 

Sorcher  (1969) 
Sorcher  & 
Meyer  (1968) 

General  Foods 
Pet  Dog  Food 
Plant 
New  plant 

machine  operators 

70 

autonomous  work 
groups ; operators 
given  staff  & 
dec is ion  funct ions ; 
pay  based  upon 
total  number  of  job 
operator  could  do. 

reduced  labor 
costa;  problems 
involving  tension 
over  pay;  group 
pressure  on 
individual ; 
unwillingness  by 
some  to  accept 
additional  respon- 
sibility 

vertical 
loading ; 
autonomous  wor1 
groups 

Walton  (1972a, 
1972b) 

I 


Type  of 
Worker 


Industrial  Clerical  workers 
Corporation  Four  division  206 


N 

Job  Changes 

Job  Design  j Reference 

Change 

Pesult 

Principle  | 

Insurance  non-supervisory 

company  & workers 

Oil  Refinery 


Kaiser 

Aluminum 

(West 

Virginia) 


maintenance 

workers 


Kaiser  Steel 


ease  in  vertical 

tenance  costs  loading 
improved 
ity  of  work; 
r grievances 


.'Thompson  (1971) 


laser  (1974) 


camera 

manufacturer 


Maintenance 

Service 

Company 


part-time 

cleaners 


t tendance  vs. 
lternate  group 
hich  did  not 
articlpate  in  the 
lan  but  did  re- 
eive  Incentive 


increase  in 

vertical 

|Lawlc*r  & 

attendance  in 

loading ; 

|:*ockr.an  (io$g) 

groups  who 

pay  incentive: 

participated  in 

worker 

'level oping  pay 
incentive 

part icipation 

Manufacturing  I female 
Company  ass eato  lers 

(West  Coast) 


navis  & Canter 
(1956) 


Automobile  assembly  and 
manufacturer  utility  workers 


10b  rotation ; 
ntroduction  of 
raining  program 

no  difference  in 
work  attitude  be- 
tween assembly  vs, 
utility  workers; 
in  utility  groups 
receiving  train- 
ing, utility 
workers  had  higher 
mean  attitudes 

•job  rotation; 
job  training 

Kennedy  & O'Neil 
(1958) 

Table  3 (Cont'd) 


' Nitt/Type 
Corpiny 

Type  of 
Worker 

7-1 

Job  Changes  ! Job  Design  | Reference 

Change  Result  j Principle  t 

Manufacturing 

Company 

machine  tenders 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

introduction  of 
high  school  courses 
technical  training; 
new  machinery; 
increased  emphasis 
Dn  interpersonal 
relations 

increased  satis-  vertical 

faction  in  regard  'loading 
to  pay  and  use  of  1 
skills;  decreased  I 
satisfaction  with  | 
supervisors 

j 

hlderfer  U969' 

manufacturer 

Iowa-drive 

mechanism 

assemblers 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

modular  assembly 
rfith  5 stations  in 
vhich  each  worker 
assembles  and  tests 
•ntire  unit 

37%  reduction  laboi 
costs;  decreased 
reject  rate;  in- 
creased cycle  time 
to  six  frinutes 

vertical 
loading ; 
horizontal 
loading 

Tuggle  (1969) 

i manufacturer 
Wisconsin 
furnacea 

assemblers 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

isaembly  line 
production  changed 
:o  modular  assembly 
*ith  8 independent 
issembly  lines 
nanned  by  two 
workers  who  assemble 
»nd  test  unit  in 
10-12  minutes 

80%  reduction  in 
complaints;  lower 
inventories  due  to 
increased 
flexibility 

vertical, 

loading; 

horizontal 

loading 

Tuggle  (1969) 

• 

manufacturer 

Wisconsin 

appliances 

assemblers 

not 

re- 

port- 

ed 

:eam  assembly  of 
•ntire  unit  (2 
workers,  1 male, 

. female) 7 change 
-n  material 
land ling  system 

24%  reduction  laboi 
costs;  increased 
product  flexibility 

horizontal 

loading 

Tuggle  (1969) 

Manufacturing 

company 

female  assemblers 

17 

creation  of 
autonomous  work 
groups 

factory  workers  in 
enriched  jobs  did 
not  differ  from 
computer  college 
personnel  in 
supervisor  rating 
of  correlation  of 
motivation  with 
sal f -actualization 

vertical 

loading 

I!use  & Price 
(1970) 

. 

Manufacturing 

company 

(Midwest) 

press  and 
assembly  workers 

400- 

500 

knowledge  of  pro- 
duction results  by 
a variety  of 
methods 

"some"  improvement 
in  production 

vertical 
loading;  plan- 
do-control- 
fecdback 
process 

Migliore  (1970) 

M4nu facturer 

clothing 

patterns 

4 plants 

machine  operators 

360 

Effects  of  expec- 
tancy on  job 
enlargement  and 
jea  rotation. 

- 

Expectations 
managers  had  about 
change  programs 
hod  more  effect 
than  actual  chjnqes 

vertical  and 
hori zontal 
loading 

King  (197<) 

Manu  facturer 
(Midwest) 
Construction 
materials 

blue  collar 
clerical 
managerial 
temporary 

« 8 
11 
10 
8 

diagnosis  of  prob- 
lem; data  feedback; 
supervisory  skills 
training;  team 
building;  group 
problem  solving 

improved  attitudes; 
decreased  absen- 
teeism and  turn- 
over foe  older 
employees;  in- 
creased turnover 
for  new  employees. 

organ! zational 
development ; 
worker 

participation 

Hautaluore  i 
Gavin  (1975) 

Manu  facturer 

complex 

product 

assembly  workers 

not  evaluated  as 
yet;  job  design  • 
based  on  efficiency 
and  quality  of  work 
life. 

veftical  job 
loading;  work 
simpl i ficat ion ; 
mechanization. 

Lupton  (1975) 

Maytag  -Home 
laundry 
| equipment 
manufacturer 
(Mldweat) 

assembly  workers 

60 

from  line  assembly 
to  bench  assembly 
for  entire  unit? 
quality  control 

improved  quality 
of  workf  lower 
co, ts r longer 
training  time? 
reduced  social 
Interaction  > 
reduction  in  job 
deiny  tiro 

vertical 
loading ; 
horizontal 
loading 

Conan t £. 
Kilbridge  (1°85) 
Xilbr idge 
{ 19C  Ob) 
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.1 


(Medical 

[specialties 

|Co. 


Kara /Type 
Ccroanv 


iMaytag 
( Iowa) 


Mercury 
House  Group 


Monsanto 


Monsanto 


Monsanto 


Monsanto 


Motorola 


Type  of 
Worker 


assembly  workers 


production 

workers 


publishing  firm 

clerical 

personnel 


textile  chemical 
plant 


agriculture 
divls ion 
machine 
operators 


organic 

division 


electronics 
division  foreman 


female  assemblers 


110 


[combination  of 
assembly  and 
[quality  control 


60 


[worker  participa- 
tion in  job  changes 
improvements  made 
in  product  design, 

Pork  structure  and 
rganization 


450 

apx. 


Change 


Job  Changes 


Result 


Job  Design 

Principle 


, Reference 


improved  quality! | vertical 
lever  labor  cos ts ; i loading 
improved  worker 
attitude 


Dicar.r.e  & 


i Stewart  (1963) 


increased 
r us pons ibility; 
write  own  business 
correspondence : 
attend  press  con- 
ferences, some 
(editing  of  press 
cleases  and 
(advertising  copy; 
(decreased  super- 
vision; direct 
(dealing  with  client^ 
more  training 


decreased  labor 
grievances  r 
productivity  rose 
32%  and  rejects 
fell  from  12-9%  in 
three  months ; 
decreased  turnover 
and  absenteeism 


vertical 
•loading  ? 
worker 

participation 


decreased  turn- 
over from  61%  to 
48%  (1  year) 


hourt*  worker  participa- 


ly- 

15 

sal- 


tion  in  job 
restructuring:  in- 
creased responsi- 


ary*i bility  and  freedom 


150 


rot 

spec- 

ified 


not 
spec-j 
ified 


not 

spec-j 

ified 


to  regulate  con- 
trols of  automatic 
process  and  trouble! 
shoot;  improved 
feedback:  improved 
training 


vertical 
loading ; 
horizontal  job 
loading 


Glaser  >1974) 


Taylor  (1972) 


increased  responsl-j 
bility  for  main- 
tenance, set  up, 
work  pace,  opera- 
tors set  own 
production  goals 
and  measure  their 
own  progress 


increased  responsi 
bility,  hourly 
employees  perform 
salaried  type  jobs  ;| 
change  in  organize 
tional  structure  to| 
product  teams:  goal' 
setting:  reduction 
supervision 

foreman  given 
responsibility  to 
select,  hire,  and 
train  technicians 
and  semi-skilled 
workers. 


modular  assembly 
of  entire  unit  , 
(80  parte) ; re- 
sponsibility for 
quality,  packaging 
and  delivery  to 
customer;  assemble^ 
signed  unit  he 
Drofluced. 


improved  quality 
each  operator 
able  to  monitor 
and  control  50% 
more  panels;  1/2 
supervisors  jobs 
eliminated:  no 
■change  turnover 
or  absenteeism 


job 


vertical 
loading: 
j worker 
participation 


increased 
production  >75% 


not  reported 


lower  turnover  in 
these  semi-skilled 
jobs 


improved  produc- 
tion; improved 
quality;  increased 
accountability; 
reduced  inven- 
tories; decreased 
turnover  and 
absenteeism. 


job 


vertical 
loading ; 
horizontal  job] 
loading 


vertical  job 
loading? 
horizontal  job] 
loading 


vertical  job 
loading ; 

horizontal 

job  loading; 
training. 


vertical  job 
loading; 
horizontal 
job  loading 


Kush  (1771) 


Rush  (1971) 


Rush  (1971) 


Rush  (1971) 


Davis,  Cherns, 

& Associates 
(1975b) 

Chapter  by 
Claude  Davis 
Parke  & Tausky  | 
(1975) 
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Job  Changes 

Job  Design  \ Reference 

Result 

Principle  ! 

Norsk  Hydro 

workers  from 

product  ion- 

• 

fertilizer  factor) 

North 
Are r lean 
Rockwell 


supervisors  and 
workers  in 
computer 
manufacturing 


employee  participa-jincreased  output! 
tion  30b  design;  improved  job 

’ — attitude;  high 


.group  problem 
‘solving 


group  participationpart icipation 


vertical 

loading; 

increased 


Kurilof f 

(1963) 

Brcgard  k 

Gulowsen 

(1962) 

Chaney  (1969) 


Northern 

Electric 

(Microsystem 


new  plant  built 

semi-conductor 

facility? 


Internationa])  professional 


Ltd.) 

Advanced 

Devices 

Center 


Norway 
Footwear 
Kanu  facturer 


technical 

managerial 

employees 


Ohio  Dept, 
of  Highways 


skilled  con- 
struction & 
electrical  field 
workers 


machine 

operators 

parts 

workshop 


matrix  organiza- 
- tion  of  functional 
3 teams:  plant  lay- 
out to  facilitate 
work  and  communica- 
tion; non tradi- 
tional titles  and 
reporting  rela- 
tionships; open 
system 


*1  differences  in 
amount  of  pnrtici— 
- pation  in  deci- 
* sions  about 
seasonal  change  in 
production  in- 
cluding a location 
of  production 
articles,  length 
of  training 
division  of  labor 
job  assignment 


self-determination  i 
of  work  schedules  n 
P 


160  responsibility  for 
'set  up  and 
(inspection 


N.V.  Phillips  assembly  workers  104 
Holland 
Phase  1 
1960-1965 


experiment  terming  vertical 
ated  third  year;  loading; 

only  2 5%  of  open  s>yStem 

workers  responded 
well  to  enriched 
environment 


Sosow  (1974) 
v.'cl ton  {197  5) 


ub assembly  of  unit 
r modular  assembly 
f entire  unit; 
emi*«utonomous 
ork  teams;  respons 
ility  for 
ns pec tion;  in- 
reased  feedback; 
pqrsding  and 
romotion  of  works 


reak  up  assembly 
ine  of  104  workers 
nto  5 shorter 
ines  with  buffer. 
tock;job  rotation; 
espons ibility  for 
ns pec tion 


rganizational 
ynanics  (1973) 


Ka me/Typa 
Company 


Type  of 
Worker 


•sembly  worker* 


Job  Changes 

Change  Result 

| Job  Design 
i Principle 

1 P.cfercncc 

i 

bolition  of  foreman 
orkers  more 
utonomy 

no  improvement 
production 

vertical 

loading 

Cronnizrticnal 

jr.yr.mic?  (1973 

assembly  workers 


Phillips 

Ltd. 

United 

Kingdom 


Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass 


assembly  workers 
( female) 


creation  of 
autonomous  work 
groups;  workers 
are  responsible 
for  job  alloca- 
tions# materials# 
quality  control 


bench  assembly  of 
entire  unit;  work© 
control  over  pace; 
worker  reeponsibl 
for  quality 


not  assembly  of  elec- 
spec  * tro  mechanical 
ifiei  component  changed 
to  one  worker 
assembling  entire 
unit;  responsi- 
bility for 
inspection 


92  1 two  man  work  teams;!  increased 


higher  satis  lac- 

horizontal 

tion  exp.  group 

loading; 

use  of  abilities; 

vertical 

job  variety;  less 

loading 

satisfaction; 

r,ocial  interaction 

and  work  pressure 

horizontal 


Polaroid 

Corporation 


Power  Plant 


Precision 

Castoarts 

Corporation 


fiberglass 

plant 

Lexington# 

Kentucky 


factory 

operators 


oower  olant 
emoloyeos 
accounting 
department 


machine  casting 


responsibility  for  productivity  +12%;.  job  loading 

^ l --  ^ - _ ..,4  . 


operation  clean- 
ing and  set  up; 


cost  savings; 
absenteeism  and 


frame  cleaners  job  turnover  unchanged 
eliminated;  point 
system  set  up 


reduction  in 
turnovers;  reduce 
absenteeism; 
labor  recruitment 


ork-! automated  job  en-  j improvement  in 
rs  Iriched  plant;  cen-  grouo  cohesion; 


job  rotation  Foulkes  (1969) 


rom  tralization  of 


I imorovement  in 


vertical 

loading 


maintenance;  craft  I work  attitude; 


Proctor  4 
Gamble 


processing  plant 


lant  f distinctions 

eliminated;  EDP 
equipment 

accounting  dept.  i 


worker  oarticipa- 
tion  in  job  re- 
design; elimina- 
tion, of  job 
rotation?  increase 
freedom  to  set 
hours;  increased 
responsibility 
and  decreased 
suoervision 


semi-autonomous 


I 3onc  tension  and 
l anxiety  in 
I accounting  dept. 


Mann  & Hoffman 
(1956#  1960) 
Mann  & Williams 
(1962) 


Gooding  (1972) 


new  olanta  10 


work  teams;  worker  50%  less  overhead; 


participation 
through  team  meet- 
ings; removal  time 
clocks?  job  rota- 
tion; increased 
feedback;  all 
salaried  plants 


improved  quality 


vertical 
loading;  . 
worker  parti- 
cipation; oper 
system 


Glaser  (1974) 
Fein  (1974) 
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“ Kara /Type 
Company 

Type  of 
Worker 

N 

Job  Chn 

Change 

ngaa 

Result 

Job  Design 
Principle 

Reference 

Saab 

Scania 
Sodertal ja 

auto  engine 
plant 

300 

group  assembly  of 
entire  engine: 
autonomous  work 
teams?  seven  teams 
4 workers?  main- 
tenance, quality, 
included  in 
assembly  job?  team 
decides  work  rate 
and  assignments 

improved  quality? 
reduced  oroduc- 
tioh  soeed;  need 
more  soacc 

vertica 1 
loading;  job 
rotation  ? 
autonomous 
work  arouns 

Organizational 
Dynamics  C.C7 T 
Wild  1C  7 5 
Davis,  Chcrns, 
£ Associates 
( 1975b) 

Tichy  e. 
Sandstrom 
( 1974) 

Shall  CU.X.) 
Microwax 
Dept . 

Stanlow 
Refinery 
and  Entire 
Company 

chemical  workers 

not 

re- 

Dort- 

ed 

introduction  of 
group  work  teams 
with  shift  rota- 
tions and  job 
rotations? 
removal  of  time 
clocks 

increased  outDUt? 

decreased 

absenteeism 

job  rotation; 
vcrtica 1 
loading; 
autonomous 
work  groups 

Burden  (’970) 
Hill  (19711 
Taylor  fl°72) 
Davis,  Cherns, 
& Associate? 

( 1973b) 

Sheltered 

workshop 

handicaDped 
individuala 
(aortera  and 
oackers) 

48 

horizontal  loading 
of  assembly, 
packing,  and  sort- 
ing tasks 

no  difference  in 
quantity  of  out- 
put? decreased 
quality  of  work 
for  excerirrental 
group?  differences 
between  low  and 
high  status 
workers 

horizontal  , 
loading 

Bishop  & Hill 
(1971) 

Sony 

(Japan) 

e lectronics 

assembly 

workers 

33nn 

honor  system  cafe- 
terias? increased 
autonomy  (in  regarc 
to  recreation  & 
dormitory  usage) ? 
work  cells  formed 
to  determine  oay 
standards,  quality, 
training  and 
safety  related 
factors 

not  reported 

vertica : 
loading  ? 
increased 

autonomy  and 
Darticinat ion 

Kobcycshi  (19f*?' 

State 

Institution 

Delinquent 

Soya 

ataff  workers 

39 

Change  from 
custodial  care  to 
social  learning 
rehabilitation 
approach?  more 
responsibility;  mo: 
feedback?  partici- 
pation in  treat- 
ment? opportunity 
to  learn  behavior 
modification 

higher  ratings  of 
job  dimensions 
(autonomy,  task 
identity  feed- 
back, perticioa- 
e tion  and  infor- 
mation) on  enriches 
jobs 

vertical  job 
leading; 
horizontal 
job  loading 

• 

Reppucci,  Dean, 
4 (sunder* 
(1975) 

Swediah 
State  Power 
Board 

purchasing 
dept,  buyers 

' 

not 

soec- 

ified 

worker  Darticipa- 
tion  in  change  of 
work  flow;  dis- 
tinction between 
specie  Heed  4 gen- 
eral buyers  elimin 
ated;  olanning 
manager  allocates 
work  according  to 
special  skills; 
allows  buyer  to 
develop  skills  in 
one  area;  reduced 
supervision 

not  reported 

change  of 

organization 

structure 

Taylor  (19721 
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K«re/TyF« 

Company 

Type  of 
worker 

N 

Job  Chn 

Change 

ngea 

Result 

Jcb  Design 
Principle 

Reference 

SyntcK 

Arapahoe 

Chemicals 

sciontiste, 
managers,  and 
pon-exomot 
workers 

123 

chemists  directly 
resoonsible  for 
entire  roncarch 
project:  semi- 
autonopous  work 
crews  with  lead 
man:  elimination 
of  foreman;  worker 
oarticipat ion; 
status  differentia 
e liminated 

increased  produc- 
tivity; improved 
attitude;  factor 
service  to 
customers r Iocs 
voluntary  turn- 
over 

8 

vertical 
loading ; 
hor i yonta 1 
loading 

(1970, 

l 

1 

1 

William 
Tat ton  * 
Co. 

U .K. 

textile  induatry 
Mayfield  Mill 

aox. 

450 

semi- autonomous 
work  teams  with 
team  caotains; 
natural  unit  cf 
work;  responsi- 
bility for  set  up 
and  work  methods; 
worker  particioa- 
tion  in  oroduction 
meetings;  reductio? 
of  supervision 

not  reoorted 

vertical  job 
loading; 
horizontal 
job  loading 

Taylor  (1972' 

Texas 

Instruments 

Attleboro, 

Mass. 

entire  olant 

XS«v> 

every  employee 
assumes  responsi- 
bility for 
processing, 
planning,  and  con- 
trolling job  fac- 
tors; group  pro- 
blem solving  with 
supervisor  con- 
cerning job  and 
environments  1 
redesign 

mixed  results 
which  seemed  to 
follow  an  all- 
or-none  pattern 
(either  very 
successful  o t 
failing  quickly) 

vertical 

loading 

plan-do-con- 

trol; 

work  simpli- 
fication; 
worker* 

nart icipat ion 

Rocha  <• 

MacKinnon 

(19701 

Texas 

Instrument 

female 
e loctronlc 
assemblers 

• 

added  reaoonsi- 
billty  for -work 
aat  up,  work 
methods,  materials, 
lnaoection, 
quality;  increased 
feedback;  group 
problem  solving 
and  goal  setting; 
removal  time  clock. 

improved  attituder 
increased  produc- 
tivity; decreased 
absenteeism  and 
turnover 

; vertical 
3 oad ing 
pi an-do- 
control 

Foulkes  ( 1 90° ' 
Myers  (l°7n 

Texas 

Instrument 

janitors  - 

71 

raised  wages  and 
benefits;  improved 
cleaning  eauiD- 
ment;  weekly  team 
meetings  to  set 
goals;  increased 
accountability  and 
feedback 

improved  cleanli- 
ness; decrease  in 
number  of 
personnel  requirer 
cost  savings: 

91%  decrease  turn- 
over 

vertical 
leading 
plan-do- 
; control 

Maher  (1*71' 
Chacter  by  Earl 
D.  Weed 
Rush  (1971' 

Traveler'  * 
Insurance 

keypunch 

operatore 

49- 

42 

exo. 

SB- 

63 

con- 

trol 

experimental  group 
was  responsible  foi 
work  schedules, 
correcting  errors, 
& dealing  with 
people  recruesting 
keypunching 

increase  in 
oroductivity;  in- 
creased work 
duality;  decreasec 
absenteeism:  im- 
provement in  work 
attitude 

vertical 

loading 

Travelers 
Insurance  Co.. 
(1971) 

Hackman, 

Oldham,  Janson, 
& Purdy  (1974) 

Traveler, 

Insurance 

accounting 

deoartment 
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natural  units  of 
work;  responsi- 
bility for  correct- 
ing errors  in 
accounts;  super- 
visors concentrat- 
ed on  training 
and  supervision 

errors,  backlogs, 
complaints  re- 
duced; 2 3%  re- 
duction overtime; 
2^%  improvement 
productivity; 
annual  cost 
savinq  inn,nnn 

vert icn ’ 
i oad ing r 
horizontal 
1 oading 

• 

Randal J (197?) 

Table  3 (Cont'd.) 


Namo/Typa 

Company 

Type  of 
Worker 

N 

Job  Changes 

Change  . Result 

Job  Design  j Reference 
Principle  | 

TRW 

manufacturing 

Diant 

not 

spec- 

ified 

semi -autonomous 
work  teams 
schedule  own  work? 
worker  participa- 
tion in  job  design 
and  oroduction 
problems 

• increased 
productivity  15% 

vortical  job 
load ing? 
orcar.irat  iona 
deve loprent 

Business  Week 
(1972a) 

U.S.  Air 
force 
Ogden  Air 
Logistics 
Center 

civil  service 
employees, 
mechanics , 
drivers,  taoe 
librarians 

1000 

47  projects 
natural  work  unit, 
responsibility 
for  scheduling 
work,  insoection. 
correcting  defects 
direct  feedback: 
rel a tionship  with 
specific  clients 

annual  cost 
savings  over 
300,0*0  for  11 
projects 

vertica 1 
loading 

Herrberg  & 
Refalko  (19751 

U.S. 

Government 
(Washington 
<i  Baltimore) 

internal  revenue 
auditors,  FCC 
engineers,  socia 
security  ■ 
examiners 

not 

re- 

oort 

ed 

expanded  jobs 
to  include  more 
-duties;  elimina- 
tion of  less  de- 
manding tasks 

improvement  in 
service  to  public; 
increased  job 
satisfaction 

vertical 
loading;  job 
purification* 

Pelisser  (19651 

U .S. 

Government 
(military 
ins ta elation 

f irst-lin,e 
supervisors 

11 

job  expanded  to 
include  quality 
control;  shift 
from  man  manage- 
ment to  mechanical 
management 

improved  in  work 
attitude 

vcrtica 1 
load  ing 

Davis  & 

Valfer  (1965' 

i 

U .S. 

Government 

( 

I 

internal  revenue 
service  tax 
examiners 

exo“ 

20 

con- 

trol 

24 

direct  contact 
examiner  and  edito 
of  tax  return? 
resoonsibility 
for  verifying  own 
work;  job  rota*»> 
tion  between 
editing  and  veri- 
fying; develop 
skills  in  special 
areas?  weekly 
unit  meetings 

in  lower  job 
rating  (GS4&5) 
exo.  group 
higher  production 
and  fewer  errors? 
in  higher  job 
rating  GS6  higher 
oroduction  con- 
trol grouD  no 
different  errors; 
no  difference 
attitudes  or 
motivation 

vertical  job 
loading; 
job  rotation 

. 

Rush  (19711 

V. l ley 

National 

Bank 

Phoenix, 

Arizona 

check  encoder a 
and  reconcilers 

not 

soec- 

ified 

improved  feed- 
back; increased 
resoonsibility  for 
verifying  and 
balancing:  in- 
creased identifies 
tion  with  branches 

not  reported 

vertical  lob 
loading 

Rush  (19711 

Volkswagen 
AO  - 
Germany 

automobile 

workers 

en- 

tire 

in- 

dus- 

try 

description  of  work 
council  and  rela- 
tionship with  stronc 
rctalworking  union? 
lutomation  of 
routine  function*? 
j rouo  subassembly 
of  natural  unit  of 
<ork?  responsi- 
bility for  re- 
juisition  of 
supplies  material* 
ind"  work 

schedule* ? account- 
ibility  for  quality 
ran  diacard  in- 
ferior material  or 
rfork?  reduction 
supervision;  in- 
:rcased  feedback 

genaral  high 
level*  of  oroduc- 
tivity.  good 
quality,  lower 
costs 

verticp 1 
loading; 
worker 

oarticipat ion 

Taylor  (1972) 
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Table  3 (Cont'd.) 


N’aae/Type 

Company 

Type  of 
Worker 

N 

Job  Cha; 

Change 

iges 

Result 

Job  Design  (Reference 
Principle 

Volvo 

Kalmar 

euto  assembly 

en- 

tire 

plant 

autonomous  work 
groups;  group  or 
team  determines 
»)ork  rate;  group 
selects  foreran 

new  plant  cost 
10%  more  then  con- 
ventional plant 
to  build;  data  on 
oroduction  and 
other  variables 
not  evaluated  33 
yet 

vertical 
loading; 
a»j  toncrous 
work*  groups 

Organizations1 
Dynamic?  (2C73; 
Skole  0*75' 

Tichy  t 

Sandstrom 

(1974) 

* 

. Volvo 
Lundbyvcrxen 

truck  assembly 

100 

out 

of 

1200 

tota 

work 

fore 

autonomous  produc- 
tion; work  teams 
5-12  workers; 
elect  own  suoer- 
visors?  term 
schedules  and  dis- 
tributes work; 
group  piecework 
rate;  responsible 
for  quality  con- 
trol 

lower  turnover 
and  absenteeism; 
quality  improve- 
ment 

' 

vert ica i 
loading ; 
autonomous 
work  grcuos 

Organizational 
Dynamics  (1972) 

Volvo 
Tors  lands 

Car  assembly 

15*0 

out 

of 

total 

7ono 

work 

force 

job  alternation 
(job  rotation) 
every  other  hour 
or  daily;  multiple 
balance  complete 
unit  of  work  20 
minute  cycle  time 

turnover  down  fron 
4*%  to  25%; 
absenteeism  runnir 
higher;  no  im- 
provement oro’duc- 
tion;  quality 
improved 

iob  rotation; 
vertical 
glooding 

Organiza  tiona 1 
Dynamics  (1973^ 

Western 

Union 

bookkeeping 

bureau, 

Philadelphia 

not 
soec 
if  ie 

natural  unit  of 
work  rating  and 
ibilling  and  ad- 
justment combined; 
revision  of  job 
c lass i ficat ions ; 
union  oarticioa- 
tion  in  job  changes 

improved  accuracy; 
decline  in  over- 
time by  20%; 
improved  attitude 

’ 

vertical  job 
loading; 
horizontal 
•job  loading 

Maher  (1971) 
Chapter  by 
Frank  P.  Doyle 

Western 

Union 

Now  York  , 
HO  office 

not 

spec 

if  ie 

worker  participa- 
tion in  organiza- 
i tional  develop- 
ment; formation 
of  trouble  shoot- 
ing teams  with 
authority  to  cross 
debt  lines 

some  improvement 
in  service;  better 
supervisory; 
worker  relation- 
ships 

vortical  ^ob 
1 oad: ng ; 

0 ran  n i za  t i 0 m 2 
deve  1 

Maher  (1971) 
Chapter  by 
Frank  P. Doyle 
Doyle 

Weatern 

Union 

instructors 

not 

spec- 

ified 

organizational 

development 

• 

broke  down  super- 
visors resistance 
to  changes  in 
instructors  jobs 

organization 

development 

Kaher  (1971) 
Chapter  by 
Frank  P. 
Doyle 

Weyerhsussr 

• 

* 

paoer 

manufacturing 
plant  * 

300 

*1  am  manager  of 
my  job" 

manpower  davalop-  . 
mant:  amployaa 
participation  In 
work  imorovamantar 
work  groups 
determine  dally 
production 
achadulaa,  and 
individual  Job 
reaponaibilitias 

increased  produc- 
tivity; improved 
attitude;  fewer 
grievances 

vertical  job 
•loading;  iob 
and  process 
improvement 

Rush  (197D 

Xerox 

field  technical 
representatives 

90 
sxp. 
3 Oh 
con- 
trol 

incraaaad  resDonsi- 
billty  and  author- 
ity to  order  parts 
and  tools,  request 
technical  assis- 
tance; determined 
own  schedules, 
territories  and 
workloads;  flexi- 
bility in  work 
hours 

absenteeism  de- 
creased by  40%; 
significant, 
attitude  change; 
improved  oerfor- 
mance 

vertical 
job  loading 

Davis,  Cherns, 
& Associates 

(1975b) 

Chapter  by 
Carl  D.  Jacobs 

< 

— - 
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of  the  product  and  securing  of  materials.  This  was  called  the 
Individual  Job  Design.  Comparisons  were  made  between  26  days 
of  work  at  the  old  line  job  design,  14  days  on  the  group  job 
design,  16  days  on  the  individual  job  design,  and  27  more  days 
on  the  individual  job  design.  The  average  hourly  output  on  the 
old  line  job  design  was  used  as  a baseline  stated  as  a productivity 
index  of  100.  Quality  was  measured  in  terms  of  90%  of  defects 
per  lot  and  averaged  on  the  old  line  job  0.72%  per  lot. 

Results  indicated  that  under  the  group  job  design  which 
involved  elimination  of  the  conveyor,  the  productivity  index 
fell  from  100  to  89  with  defects  falling  from  0.72%  to  0.49% 
defects  per  lot.  After  only  six  days  on  the  individual  job 
design,  the  average  productivity  index  rose  slightly  above  100, 
and  quality  improved  with  defects  falling  from  0.72%  to  0.18%. 

The  author  concluded  that  the  individual  job  design  was  superior, 
as  it  resulted  in  a slight  improvement  in  output,  large  improvement 
in  quality,  increased  flexibility  in  the  production  process, 
increased  indentif ication  of  individual  differences  in  productivity 
and  quality,  reduced  external  service  and  control  (e.g.,  inspection, 
material  delivery),  and  more  favorable  worker  attitudes. 

Modular  Assembly 

Donaldson  (1975)  reports  on  a job  enlargement  study  at 
Phillips  involving  female  operators  assembling  electric  fan  heaters. 
The  job  enlargement  consisted  of  moving  away  from  an  assembly 
line  to  a situation  where  one  operator  assembled,  tested,  and 
inspected  the  whole  fan  heater.  In  the  new  job  design,  the  opera- 
tor sat  at  a separate  work  bench,  having  all  the  tools  at  hand 
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to  complete  the  assembly  and  inspection.  This  enlarged  group 
consisted  of  17  operators.  Comparisons  were  made  with  a group 
of  28  employees  assembling  another  domestic  appliance  in  the 
traditional  assembly  line  method. 

It  was  not  a well  controlled  study  since  the  enlarged  group 
was  more  highly  paid,  considered  to  be  better  workers  with 
higher  levels  of  output,  and  of  course,  working  on  a product 
that  was  different  from  that  of  the  so-called  comparison  group. 

The  enlarged  group  reported  some  positive  new  features, 
such  as  more  use  of  their  abilities,  more  .variety  in  their  work, 
and  more  visibility  of  their  work  to  their  supervisors.  However, 
they  also  reported  being  more  socially  isolated,  which  they 
found  to  be  a source  of  dissatisfaction,  and  some  of  the  workers 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  pressure  of  the  work.  Of  the  17 
workers,  11  said  they  preferred  the  enlarged  jobs,  while  the 
others  expressed  doubt  about  the  enlarged  job  or  said  they  did 
not  prefer  it.  This  study  illustrates  the  fact  that  a job 
redesign  can  bring  both  positive  and  negative  consequences. 

Although  the  results  of  job  enlargement  were  mostly  positive, 
the  social  isolation  and  greater  accountability,  in  that  the 
supervisor  could  trace  back  the  product  to  the  individual  opera- 
tor, were  negative  features  of  the  job  change.  The  comparison 
group  used  in  this  investigation  is  another  example  of  the 
failure  to  use  true  experimental  controls  in  field  research  design. 

These  results  are  similar  to  those  found  years  ago  by 
Conant  and  Kilbridge  (1965) . Progressive  assembly  lines  were 
replaced  by  bench  assembly  of  laundry  machines.  Results  indi- 
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cated  that  work  balance  problems  were  eliminated,  quality  of 
production  improved  significantly,  and  assembly  labor  time  costs 
were  reduced,  but  comparisons  on  productivity  between  assembly 
and  bench  jobs  could  not  be  made.  Workers  preferred  the  en- 
larged bench  job,  particularly  the  self-pacing  aspect.  However, 
the  authors  state:  "The  responses  to  line  work  were  considerably 

more  negative,  but  we  do  not  find  workers  as  totally  alienated 
toward  line  jobs  as  some  commentaries  in  the  literature  have 
depicted  them  to  be,"  (Conant  & Kilbridge,  1965,  p.  394).  Social 
interaction  was  reduced  in  the  enlarged  bench  job  due  to  the 
distance  between  work  stations.  The  study  found  that  40  workers 
preferred  the  enlarged  bench  johv  and  19  preferred  line  work. 

Kemper  and  Wild  (1973)  briefly  note  a job  enrichment 
project  at  Phillips,  Ltd.,  in  which  the  assembly  of  an  electro- 
mechanical component  was  changed  from  a line  type  to  a single 
worker  assembling  the  entire  unit.  The  worker  was  given 
responsibility  for  inspection.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
sample,  results  could  not  be  statistically  validated,  but  no 
general  improvements  were  obtained  in  output  or  quality.  They 
concluded  that  "concepts  such  as  job  enrichment  might  be  used 
with  benefit  as  measured  to  counteract  problems  of  job  dissatis- 
faction, turnover,  etc.,  in  some  but  not  all  circumstances  and 
for  some,  but  not  all,  workers,"  (p.  65) 

Other  examples  of  changeovers  from  assembly  line  to  modular 
production  are  reported  by  Tuggle  (1969)  and  Wild  (1975) . 

In  1974,  the  Kalmar  Assembly  Plant  of  Volvo  opened,  and  it 
represented  a radical  departure  in  automobile  assembly.  A car 
cairier,  which  is  an  electrically  powered  platform  which  travels 


about  one  mile  per  hour,  transports  a body,  car  frame,  or 
assembled  car  around  the  plant  to  some  25  different  working 
areas,  each  of  which  is  staffed  by  a team  of  from  10  to  15 
workers.  The  electric  carrier's  movements  are  computer  con- 
trolled. Details  of  each  car  are  stored  in  the  computer.  Cars 
move  from  one  team  to  another,  and  each  team  is  responsible  for 
installing  one  complete  system.  Work  teams  divide  up  the  work 
in  any  manner  they  prefer.  Production  totals  109  cars  per  day. 
Absenteeism  and  turnover  rates  are  reported  to  be  lower  than 
those  of  traditional  assembly  line  plants  (Skole,  1975). 

The  new  plant  cost  10%  more  to  build  than  a comparable  conven- 
tional auto  assembly  plant. 

Saab-Scania  of  Sweden  has  also  used  group  assembly  of  auto 
engines  using  seven  teams  of  four  workers  each  in  a 30-minute 
cycle  time  to  assemble  the  entire  engine  (Organizational  Dynamics, 
1973) . An  experiment  on  group  assembly  of  an  entire  truck  diesel 
engine  involving  1500  parts  was  abandoned  at  the  request  of  the 
workers  who  could  not  keep  track  of  all  the  parts. 

American  automobile  companies  have  gone  on  record  expressing 
the  view  that  assembly  lines  cannot  be  restructured  and  that 
modular  assembly  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  sheer  quantity  of 
production  in  the  United  States.  Experimental  projects  by 
General  Motors  in  team  assembly  have  been  discontinued  (Business 
Week,  1972b). 

IBM  Inspectors 

Many  job  enrichment  projects  have  involved  manipulation 
of  the  inspection  function.  Projects  at  IBM  have  been  concerned 
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with  this  aspect  of  the  work  (Maher,  1971;  Maher,  Overbagh, 

Palmer,  & Piersol,  1969) . One  project  involved  70  employees 
who  were  engaged  in  inspection  of  parts  manufactured  in  the 
plant  (Machining  Quality  Assurance)  or  parts  received  from 
outside  suppliers  (Supplier  Quality  Assurance) . The  job  con- 
sisted of  inspecting  parts  on  the  floor  or  in  a shipping  area 
and  either  accepting  or  rejecting  parts.  The  following  changes 
were  made  in  the  Machining  Quality  Assurance  function:  step-by- 

step  inspection  was  eliminated,  a final  inspection  department 
was  set  up,  a new  position  of  Machining  Quality  Analyst  was 
established  which  involved  expanded  duties  such  as  prevention  of 
poor  quality,  rather  than  merely  accepting  or  rejecting  a part. 
Similar  changes  were  made  in  the  Supplier  Quality  Assurance 
Department. 

Short-range  results  after  nine  months  indicated  improved 
attitudes,  slight  improvement  in  acceptance  rate  of  purchased 
parts,  reduction  in  inspection  time  of  50%,  and  a decrease  in 
the  actual  number  of  inspectors  from  22  to  12  for  supply  inspection 
and  26  to  16  for  in-plant  inspection. 

Follow-ups  at  one  year  and  four  and  five  years  later  found 
that  the  attitudes  and  performance  of  final  inspectors  had 
deteriorated  somewhat  from  its  high  level.  Additional  responsi- 
bilities were  then  assigned  to  these  inspectors  to  increase  the 
enrichment  level  of  the  jobs. 

In  contrast  to  inspectors,  the  higher  job  rank  of  quality 


analysts  did  not  show  any  decrement  in  performance  over  time. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  studies  to  include  long-range  follow-up. 
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Shell  U.  K . --Production  Workers 

Because  of  production  and  morale  problems,  a complete 
reorganization  of  the  micro-wax  department  at  Shell's  Stanlow 
refinery  was  undertaken.  Before  the  reorganization,  the  plant 
consisted  of  four  separate  processing  units  and  a control  room. 

An  operator's  workload  consisted  of  operating  part  of  one  unit 
or  parts  of  two  processing  units.  The  reorganization  began  by 
assigning  each  operator  to  one  complete  operational  unit  in- 
cluding the  control  instrument  panel.  Operators  were  encouraged 
to  move  from  one  unit  to  the  next  when  they  became  competent. 

Time  clocks  were  removed,  and  workers  could  come  and  go  providing 
they  arranged  relief  cover  with  their  senior  operator's  approval. 
Operating  log  sheets  were  revised  to  require  calculations  and 
entries  once  a day  rather  than  every  two  hours.  Senior  operators 
were  given  authority  to  alter  operating  conditions.  Workers 
participated  in  the  design  of  equipment  and  changes  in  the  production 
process.  Workers  were  also  given  more  responsibility  for 
technical  matters.  Results  of  this  reorganization  indicated 
a decrease  in  absenteeism  from  4.3%  in  1963  to  3.3%  in  1969. 

The  figure  was  below  the  refinery  total.  In  addition,  this 
department  had  a high  percentage  of  operators  who  were  promoted 
to  senior  operators.  Productivity  increased  due  to  both  tech- 
nical changes  and  improved  work  attitudes.  Recently,  the  union 
negotiated  a productivity  deal  which  included  more  operator 
flexibility  and  continued  elimination  of  the  time  clock  (Davis, 
Cherns,  & Associates,  1975b;  Taylor,  1972) . 
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General  Electric — Production  Workers 

Sorcher  and  Meyer  (1968)  have  studied  production  motiva- 
tion at  General  Electric.  Production  motivation  is  conceptualized 
as  attitudes  or  feelings  about  the  work  itself  and  the  work  en- 
vironment. They  have  concluded  that  most  factory  workers  are 
not  aware  of  their  personal  role  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

They  have  developed  programs  of  role  training  activities  to  increase 
an  individual's  conception  of  his  work  and  the  entire  work 
process.  These  include  group  discussion  meetings,  tours  of  the 
plant,  and  group  decision  making  in  setting  and  meeting  quality 
goals.  Two  areas  participated  in  the  research  study.  One  area 
(A)  contained  eight  work  groups  in  which  employees  had  a high 
amount  of  responsibility,  discretion,  variety,  and  physical 
movement  in  their  jobs.  Six  work  groups  from  Area  B had  typical 
low  variety,  assembly  jobs. 

Attitude  or  productive  motivation  increased  in  both  groups 
after  role  playing.  Employees'  opinions  of  foremen  went  up, 
and  in  Area  B,  there  was  more  improvement  in  overall  attitude 
and  in  pride  in  their  work.  In  both  groups,  quality  of  output 
improved  after  role  training,  and  in  Area  B,  there  was  a 20%  in- 
crease in  productivity  resulting  in  a reduction  of  manufacturing 
costs.  The  group  meetings  produced  many  worthwhile  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  work  methods. 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries — Research  Technicians  and  Sales 

Paul,  Robertson,  and  Herzberg  (1969)  report  on  a controlled 
job  enrichment  project  at  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  involving 
40  laboratory  technicians  or  experimental  officers  (EO's).  These 


EO's  are  professionally  trained  personnel  who  implement  scientific 
experimental  programs.  As  a group,  they  felt  frustrated  by 
their  limitation  to  routine  implementation  of  projects.  Two 
sections  of  a department  acted  as  experimental  groups  (N  = 15) , 
and  two  as  control  groups  (N  = 29) . It  is  reported  that  one 
experimental  and  one  control  group  worked  closely  together  on 
the  same  type  of  problem.  The  other  two  groups  were  separated 
geographically.  It  was  also  noted  that  six  months  after  the 
program  started,  one  of  the  control  groups  (N  = 14)  was  converted 
to  an  experimental  group.  The  enrichment  procedures  consisted 
of  EO's  writing  and  signing  final  technical  reports  on  projects 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  EO's  were  also  involved  in  planning 
projects  and  experiments.  They  were  also  given  authority  in 
financial  and  personnel  training  and  selection  areas. 

Each  month  the  EO's  wrote  progress  reports  on  their  work. 
These  reports  were  assessed  and  scored  on  eight  specifically 
defined  criteria  by  three  managers.  The  results  indicated  that 
after  six  months,  the  experimental  groups  surpassed  the  control 
groups  in  quality  of  their  reports.  A comparison  of  the  enriched 
EO's  research  reports  with  scientists'  reports  indicated  that 
the  EO's  mean  score  was  8.9,  and  the  scientists'  was  9.8  on  a 
rating  scale  of  0 to  13.  However,  looking  at  another  criteria 
of  performance — staff  assessment — it  was  found  that  only  one 
experimental  group  showed  consistent  improvement  over  the  enrich- 
ment trial.  In  looking  at  attitude  data  from  a job  reaction 
survey,  it  was  found  that  the  overall  mean  attitude  score  was 
not  higher  after  enrichment  than  it  had  been  initially. 
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In  another  controlled  study  of  technical  sales  representa- 
tives, it  was  found  that  allowing  sales  representatives  to 
eliminate  sales  reports  on  every  call,  to  make  direct  settle- 
ments of  up  to  $250.00  on  customer  claims,  and  giving  sales 
representatives  10%  discretion  on  prices  resulted  in  increased 
sales  of  19%  in  an  experimental  group  of  15  salesmen.  A control 
group  of  23  showed  a 5%  decrease  in  sales  for  the  same  period. 

The  difference  between  the  groups  was  statistically  significant, 

£ c . 01 . 

Additional  projects  at  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  have 
involved  design  engineers  and  projection  and  engineering  foremen 
(Paul  & Robertson,  1970;  Paul,  Robertson,  & Herzberg,  1969) . 

AT&T  Studies 

Early  studies  at  A T & T used  some  form  of  experimental 
control  (Ford,  1969a) . In  a study  of  120  women  in  the  AT&T 
Treasury  Department  who  answer  customer  complaints,  letters,  and 
telephone  calls,  the  women  were  divided  into  five  groups:  (1) 

achieving  group,  N = 20,  vertical  loading,  (2)  telephone  group, 

N = 16,  vertical  loading,  (3)  control  group,  N = 20,  (4)  un- 
committed group,  N = 19,  (5)  uncommitted  group,  N = 20.  In  the 
control  and  uncommitted  groups,  first-line  supervisors  and 
employees  were  not  aware  of  the  study  in  the  achieving  and  telephone 
group.  Vertical  job  loading  involved  reduction  of  supervision, 
correspondents  signed  their  own  names  to  their  letters,  and  there 
was  less  pressure  on  production  but  full  accountability  for  work. 

Results  indicated  that  all  groups  showed  improvement  on 
a customer  service  index,  but  the  achieving  and  telephone  groups 
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showed  greater  improvement.  Statistical  comparisons  between 
the  groups  were  not  presented.  Initially,  the  achieving  group 
showed  a decrease  in  customer  service  during  the  period  of 
readjustment  to  the  enriched  job  and  added  responsibilities. 
Turnover  in  the  experimental  groups  decreased,  but  stayed  at 
the  former  level  in  the  control  and  uncommitted  groups.  Absen- 
teeism results  showed  only  minor  changes  in  long-term  absences. 
Productivity  differences  were  not  reported.  However,  there 
could  be  cost  reductions  resulting  from  decreased  turnover  and 
reduction  of  personnel  in  the  verification  process.  Promotion 
rates  were  higher  for  the  achieving  group  and  the  telephone 
group,  and  their  attitudes  were  reported  to  be  better  than  the 
control  groups. 

Another  detailed  description  of  a job  enrichment  study 
involving  framework  allows  for  a critical  evaluation  of  the 
experimental  design  (Ford,  1969a) . Prior  to  job  enrichment, 

40  men  were  assigned  to  private  installation  work.  These  40 
men  were  divided  into  two  groups:  Group  1 wrote  up  the  circuit 

and  tested  it;  Group  2 actually  installed  the  circuit  or  did 
the  framework.  The  job  was  then  referred  back  to  Group  1 for 
testing.  Problems  developed  in  the  coordination  of  the  work 
and  errors  were  reaching  a prohibitive  level.  Supervisors  could 
not  identify  the  source  of  these  errors  and  spent  too  much  time 
scheduling,  planning,  and  coordinating  work  between  the  two 
crews.  The  workmen  also  had  established  a "bogy"  production 
standard. 


•« 


Eight  specific  groups  were  involved  in  the  study:  four 

achieving  groups  (experimental  total,  N = 38)  and  four  control 
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groups  (total  N = 45) . In  the  achievement  group,  teams  of  two 
or  three  workers  were  formed,  and  one  member  of  the  team  was 
designated  as  the  tec.ru  leader.  The  team  leader,  with  the  help 
of  the  team,  was  responsible  for  the  entire  installation  of  the 
circuit  from  initial  work  through  installation  through  turning 
over  the  circuit  to  the  customer.  Teams  were  given  the  freedom 
to  establish  work  rate,  pace,  and  method.  They  also  were  in- 
volved in  inspection  and  correction  functions. 

Results  were  summarized  as  follows:  frame  errors  declined, 

substantially  more  work  was  being  completed  on  schedule,  there 
was  more  continuity  between  teams,  and  there  was  substantial 
evidence  on  improved  quality  in  new  circuit  installations. 
Statistical  comparisons  are  not  reported  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  group  on  two  measures — work  units  per  man-hour 
and  percent  of  work  completed  on  schedule.  Personal  absences 
showed  no  significant  change  for  either  group  during  the  study. 

In  fact,  the  experimental  group  had  a less  favorable  attendance 
record,  but  here  again,  statistical  comparisons  were  not  reported. 
Overtime  for  the  achieving  group  declined  during  the  period  of 
the  study,  while  in  the  control  group,  it  increased. 

Frame  errors  dropped  from  a high  of  90  in  February  to  36 
in  May.  It  is  not  reported  if  these  figures  are  for  the  achieving 
or  control  group  or  both. 

Attitude  data  was  collected  by  use  of  the  "Reaction  to 
Your  Job  Questionnaire."  Due  to  union  difficulties,  only  nine 
of  the  men  in  the  achieving  group  (final  N = 35)  and  21  of  the 
45  men  in  the  control  group  completed  the  question.  Results 
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are  reported  by  the  range  of  scores.  In  the  achieving  group, 
there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  range  of  points  scored 
from  pre-test  to  post-test.  In  the  control  group,  the  range 
dropped  10  points.  However,  no  formal  union  grievances  were 
filed  during  the  study,  whereas  before  the  study,  they  averaged 
one  per  week.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  bogy  production 
standard  disappeared.  In  the  night  shift  achieving  group, 
enrichment  was  not  implemented,  and  these  men  still  adhered  to 
the  bogy. 

In  a series  of  other  projects  at  A T & T,  there  were  a 
total  of  19  studies  involving  1,000  experimental  or  achieving 
workers  and  an  equal  number  of  control  workers.  These  workers 
were  from  a variety  of  jobs  (N  = 9)  and  a variety  of  work  units, 
locations,  or  departments  (n  = 10) . 

It  was  concluded  that  there  were  no  trials  in  which  the 
achieving  or  enriched  group  came  off  worse  than  a matched  control 
group.  It  was  reported  that  in  only  one  trial  was  there  no 
difference  between  the  experimental  and  the  control  group. 

The  magnitude  of  results  varied.  Results  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  with  eight  service  representative  samples  were 
impressive.  Visible  and  consistent  results  were  reported  for 
accounting  departments  and  modest  gains  in  Traffic,  Plant,  and 
Engineering  departments. 

Lawler,  Hackman,  and  Kaufman  (1973)  studied  the  effects  of 
job  enrichment  in  two  core  dimensions  (variety  and  autonomy) 
involving  39  directory  assistance  telephone  operators  and  21 
supervisors.  They  found  that  no  change  in  motivation,  job 
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involvement/  or  higher  order  need  satisfaction  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  job  changes  as  determined  by  pre-  and  post-test 
scores.  The  job  changes,  however,  did  have  a significant 
negative  impact  on  interpersonal  relations.  After  the  change, 
older  employees  reported  less  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of 
their  interpersonal  relations,  and  those  supervisors  whose  jobs 
were  affected  by  the  changes  reported  less  job  security  and  reduced 
interpersonal  satisfaction.  The  implications  of  their  findings 
were  discussed  in  terms  of  the  theoretical  framework  of  job 
enrichment  formulated  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) . The  theory 
states  that  only  workers  who  have  strong  higher  order  needs 
will  respond  to  jobs  that  are  higher  on  the  job  core  dimensions. 

In  addition,  the  jobs  must  be  high  on  all  four  core  dimensions — 
autonomy,  task  identity,  variety,  and  feedback.  Since  the  job 
changes  did  not  involve  all  four  dimensions,  the  authors  con- 
cluded that  the  negative  findings  are  consistent  with  the  theory. 
General  Foods--New  Plant 

During  1968,  General  Foods  planned  to  construct  an  addi- 
tional plant  to  manufacture  Gaines  Dog  Food.  Due  to  problems 
in  other  plants,  management  decided  to  incorporate  many  innova- 
tions in  the  new  plant  which  represented  a radical  departure  from 
traditional  work  organiaations  (Walton,  1972a,  1972b) . The 
plant  was  built  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  innovative  features  in- 
cluded autonomous  work  groups.  The  total  work  force  of  70 
employees  were  organized  into  six  teams  composed  of  from  7 to 
14  members  and  a team  leader  who  functioned  like  a coach  or 
resource  person  rather  than  a boss.  Teams  were  divided  into 
processing  teams  and  packaging  teams.  The  team  members  assigned 
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tasks,  coped  with  manufacturing  problems,  selected  team  members 
to  serve  on  plant  committees,  and  selected  and  screened  new 
employees.  The  operating  teams  were  responsible  for  production, 
maintenance,  quality  control,  custodial  and  engineering  functions. 
There  was  a single  job  classification  for  all  operator^  and  pay 
was  tied  to  the  number  of  jobs  a worker  had  mastered.  For 
example,  there  were  four  basic  pay  rates:  starting  rate,  single 

job  rate  for  mastering  the  first  job  assignment,  team  rate  for 
mastering  all  jobs  within  the  team's  jurisdiction,  and  plant 
rate  for  mastering  all  jobs.  In  addition,  workers  could  qualify 
for  specialty  pay  if  they  were  skilled  in  a particular  trade  or 
craft.  Pay  has  been  a source  of  trouble  in  some  cases,  as  pay 
was  determined  by  the  team  leader.  Another  innovation  was  the 
removal  of  status  symbols  or  differentiation  between  workers. 

There  are  no  time  clocks,  and  there  are  common  parking  lots 

and  common  entrances  for  both  the  office  and  the  plant  and  salaried 

and  hourly  workers. 

After  18  months  of  operation,  the  new  plant's  fixed  over- 
head rate  was  33%  lower  than  in  the  old  plant.  Only  70  workers, 
rather  than  the  110  estimated,  were  needed  to  staff  the  plant. 
Annual  savings  of  $600,000  are  reported  to  have  resulted  from 
reductions  in  variable  manufacturing  costs  (90%  fewer  quality 
rejects  and  an  absenteeism  rate  9%  below  the  industry  norm) . The 
safety  record  is  reported  to  be  the  best  in  the  company,  and 
turnover  is  far  below  average. 

Glaser  (1974)  reports  that  data  as  of  March,  1974,  indicates 
that  cost  savings  now  range  from  20%  to  40%  greater  than  other 
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plants  in  the  company  or  $2,000,000  a year;  rejects  are  80% 
less  than  normal;  absenteeism  is  1%;  turnover,  about  10%, 
which  compares  to  15%  for  the  parent  company  as  a whole. 

There  have  been  a number  of  problems  in  the  new  plant, 
including  workers  who  were  unable  to  contribute  or  participate 
in  this  type  of  setting.  Some  team  leaders  could  not  shift 
from  traditional  supervisory  roles  to  cooperative  consultant- 
type  roles.  There  was  excessive  group  pressure  for  individual 
team  members  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  group.  Outside 
vendors  resented  dealing  with  workers  rather  than  supervisors 
or  managers. 

Gomberg  (1973)  criticized  this  innovative  plant  as  a 
"stacked  experiment  in  a small  plant  with  conditions  set  up 
and  controlled  to  achieve  a desired  result,"  (p.  19).  Gomberg 
reports  that  the  selection  ratio  of  employees  at  Topeka  was  1 
out  of  10.  He  also  reports  that  the  new  plant  is  always  compared 
to  an  old  plant  located  in  Kankakee,  Illinois,  which  employs 
1200  employees.  Gomberg  feels  that  the  Topeka  case  only  proves 
that  by  turning  your  back  on  an  old,  big-city,  rundown  plant 
bursting  with  problems  and  building  a small  plant  in  Rural 
America,  all  your  problems  will  disappear.  Gomberg  also  notes 
that  the  Topeka  plant  is  non-unionized. 

Donnelly  Mirrors  is  another  small  innovative  company  which 
has  used  semi-autonomous  work  groups;  the  entire  work  force  is 
relaxed  and  they  participate  in  profit  sharing  in  the  form  of 
a modified  Scanlon  Plan.  This  is  an  example  of  job  redesign  in 
a small  family-owned  business  (Davis,  Cherns,  & Associates,  1975b; 
Gooding,  1970) . 
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Federal  and  State  Governments 

A job  enrichment  project  involving  income  tax  examiners 
at  the  Statistics  of  Income  Center  showed  the  interaction  of 
job  level  or  complexity  and  job  enrichment  outcomes  (Rush,  1971) . 
These  tax  examiners  randomly  examine  income  tax  returns  filed  by 
corporations  to  provide  information  on  the  economy  for  business 
and  government  purposes.  The  principle  job  of  the  tax  examiner 
is  editing  and  transcribing  data  from  the  returns  and  verifying 
the  data  recorded.  All  work  is  checked  by  another  person  in 
another  unit.  If  an  error  is  found,  it  is  returned  to  a unit 
supervisor  for  correction.  These  employees  are  classified  as 
GS-4,  GS-5,  and  GS-6.  This  is  the  General  Schedule  (GS)  for 
government  employees.  Generally,  employees  in  the  GS-6  jobs 
are  paid  more,  have  more  work  experience,  and  handle  more  complex 
tax  returns. 

The  job  enrichment  project  sample  involved  28  GS-6  examiners 
divided  into  an  experimental  group  (N  = 14)  and  a control  group 
(N  = 14) . A sample  of  16  tax  examiners  ranked  GS-4  and  GS-5 
were  also  divided  into  an  experimental  group  (N  = 6)  and  a con- 
trol group  (N  = 10) . 

The  job  enrichment  changes  for  the  experimental  group  con- 
sisted of  the  following  measures:  direct  contact  between  verifier 

and  editor  in  reconciling  errors  rather  than  going  through  senior 
and  supervisory  personnel;  every  experimental  unit  verified  its 
own  work  rather  than  sending  it  to  another  unit;  job  rotation 
in  which  each  experimental  examiner  rotated  from  editing  to 
verifying;  editors  became  experts  and  specialized  in  certain 
industry  returns,  experimental  examiners  were  given  other  short- 
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term  projects;  weekly  unit  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  pro- 
duction, problems,  and  unusual  returns;  and  improved  training, 
which  included  pointing  out  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
job  to  the  overall  operation. 

The  experiment  covered  a six-month  time  span,  during  which 
job  changes  were  introduced  at  a rate  of  one  every  two  weeks. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  experimental  group  of  GS-4  and 
GS-5  examiners  had  higher  production  rates  and  lower  error  rates 
than  the  control  group  comparing  performance  at  the  end  of  the 
six-month  period.  There  were  no  motivational  or  attitudinal 
differences  between  the  groups.  In  the  GS-6  sample,  production 
rates  were  significantly  higher  for  the  control  group,  but  there 
were  no  differences  in  error  rates  or  motivation  at  the  end  of 
the  six-month  period. 

It  was  reported  that  an  increasingly  complex  workload 
accounted  for  the  decline  in  productivity  for  both  the  GS-6 
experimental  and  control  groups  over  the  six-month  period.  The 
lower  productivity  rate  of  the  experimental  group  might  be  a 
function  of  job  rotation.  Experimental  subjects  rotated  be- 
tween editing  and  verifying  and  also  were  involved  in  additional 
projects.  The  difference  in  time  on  one  job  may  have  negatively 
influenced  the  productivity  rate  of  the  experimental  group. 

It  was  also  inferred  that  the  job  changes  were  superficial 
and  insignificant;  the  employees'  involvement  was  low  to  begin 
with  and  that  maintenance  and  hygiene  factors  were  not  adequately 
met.  The  small  sample  sizes  severely  limit  generalization  of 
these  results,  as  does  the  large  pre-expe  iment  differences 
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between  experimental  and  control  groups  on  both  production  and 
error  rates. 

Other  job  enrichment  projects  involving  Federal  agencies 
and  Civil  Service  Personnel  are  described  by  Pelisser  (1965). 

A job  enlargement  project  at  the  Social  Security  Administration 
was  undertaken  with  GS-11  and  GS-10  disability  claim  examiners. 
The  job  enlargement  program  attempted  to  merge  two  previously 
separate  functions  and  jobs:  disability  medical  review  of  appli- 

cants and  claims  authorization  in  terms  of  income,  property,  and 
financial  matters. 

After  four  months  on  the  combined  task,  employees  felt 
strained  and  could  not  retain  all  the  rules  and  procedures 
associated  with  each  function,  and  they  achieved  only  75%  of  the 
average  production  obtained  when  the  two  functions  or  jobs 
were  performed  separately. 

These  two  cases  indicate  that  complexity  level  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  job  enlargement  or  enrichment  programs. 
Another  example  of  the  very  same  point  is  the  modular  assembly 
of  units  with  a large  number  of  parts.  There  may  be  too  many 
parts  to  make  modular  assembly  possible. 

Herzberg  and  Rafalko  (1975)  report  on  a series  of  job  en- 
richment projects  at  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  A job  enrichment  program  was  begun  in  1974.  Eleven 
separate  projects  were  fully  implemented  within  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  project.  Then  the  number  of  projects  was  in- 
creased to  29,  involving  1,000  employees  in  a wide  variety  of 
jobs.  Later,  the  number  of  projects  was  increased  to  47.  Four 
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of  the  first  eleven  projects  are  reported  in  the  article.  These 
four  included  enrichment  for  Avionic  repairmen,  sheet  metal  wing 
modification  workers,  and  workers  in  a warehouse,  in  a distribu- 
tion center,  and  in  a magnetic  tape  library. 

The  sheet  metal  wing  modification  job  involved  attaching 
a steel  strip  to  the  bottom  of  the  aircraft  to  increase  the 
plane's  maneuverability.  Before  job  enrichment,  the  job  in- 
volved 217  separate  tasks.  Work  was  scheduled  by  the  foreman 
and  checked  by  the  foreman  and  a quality  control  officer.  Defects 
were  corrected  by  another  mechanic.  The  job  enrichment  strategy 
involved  combining  the  217  separate  tasks  into  one  job  for  a 
four-member  production  crew  with  overlapping  shifts.  Mechanics 
began  working  directly  with  quality  inspectors.  Mechanics  cor- 
rected their  own  defects.  It  is  reported  that  after  a few  months 
of  job  enrichment,  the  enriched  production  crew  surpassed  the 
control  group  with  estimated  savings  of  more  than  $89,000.  Re- 
sults are  graphed,  but  details  are  not  given.  Enrichment  with 
avionic  mechanics  involved  combining  maintenance  functions  with 
pilot  testing.  The  problem  resulted  in  $85,000  savings  in  the 
repair  of  47  planes.  Test  flights  were  reduced  by  an  average 
of  1/2  flight  per  aircraft.  In  the  supply  and  warehouse  division, 
the  warehouse  drivers  were  given  specific  customers,  allowed  to 
schedule  their  own  work,  and  given  responsibility  to  maintain  their 
own  vehicles.  Inspection  of  shipments  was  eliminated.  Total 
yearly  savings  in  personnel  costs  (elimination  of  inspectors)  was 
$37,900  per  year.  A survey  of  customers  indicated  90%  noted  an 
improvement  in  service. 
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In  the  magnetic  tape  library,  supervisors  gave  librarians 
more  responsibility  for  customer  orders,  assigned  them  specific 
groups  of  tapes  to  manage,  and  provided  feedback  on  errors.  The 
results  indicated  that  the  number  of  lost  tapes  decreased  from 
9 to  1 per  month,  resulting  in  savings  of  $4,216  in  reconstructing 
tapes . 

Annual  savings  for  the  first  11  projects  were  projected  at 
$377,900.  Attitude  surveys  were  de-emphasized . The  authors  con- 
clude that  implementation  of  job  enrichment  need  not  be  time 
consuming.  Each  of  the  Air  Center's  five  divisions  named  key 
men  to  be  trained  in  job  enrichment.  The  key  men  acted  as  in- 
ternal consultants  and  coordinators.  Supervisors  implemented 
job  enrichment  projects  in  consultation  with  these  key  men. 

A recent  job  design  intervention  has  relevance  for  state 
institutions  providing  care  or  custody  of  mental  patients, 
delinquents,  prisoners,  and  others.  Reppucci,  Dean,  and  Saunders 
(1975)  report  on  a study  of  39  staff  members  of  a state  training 
school  for  delinquent  boys.  These  staff  members  worked  directly 
with  the  boys  in  one  of  six  residential  living  centers  or 
cottages.  The  school  was  in  the  process  of  changing  over  from  an 
internally  oriented  custodial  facility  to  a community  oriented 
rehabilitation  center  based  on  a social  learning  model.  All 
staff  members  under  the  new  model  were  expected  to  take  more 
responsibility,  to  receive  more  direct  feedback  on  the  quality 
of  their  work,  to  participate  in  developing  the  rehabilitation 
program,  to  learn  methods  of  behavior  change,  and  to  participate 
actively  in  all  aspects  of  the  milieu  treatment. 
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A modified  version  of  the  Hackman-Lawler  Job  Design 
Inventory  was  used  to  measure  the  staff's  attitude  toward  nine 
job  dimensions.  At  the  time  of  the  first  administration  of  the 
attitude  scale,  two  experimental  social  learning  cottages  (SL) 
had  been  ongoing  for  eight  months,  while  four  other  cottages 
were  operating  as  benevolent  custody  units  (BC) . Fourteen  months 
later,  after  the  four  BC  cottages  were  converted  to  SL  cottages, 
the  job  inventory  was  readministered. 

The  results  confirmed  the  following  four  hypotheses:  (1) 

at  the  time  of  the  first  job  inventory,  the  two  SL  cottages 
scored  significantly  higher  on  job  dimensions  than  the  BC 
cottages,  (2)  there  were  no  differences  in  the  ratings  of  staff 
members  of  the  SL  cottages  over  time,  (3)  staff  members  of  the 
BC  cottages  increased  their  job  ratings  after  conversion  to  SL 
cottages,  and  (4)  on  the  second  job  inventory,  there  were  no 
differences  in  ratings  between  the  original  SL  cottages  and  BC 
cottages . 

The  results  indicated  that  the  enriched  jobs  were  significant- 
ly higher  in  autonomy,  task  identity,  feedback,  participation 
and  information.  Four  job  dimensions  did  not  show  a significant 
interaction  effect  on  groups  by  time.  These  included  variety, 
contact,  informal  contact,  and  learning.  The  authors  do  not 
report  any  data  on  the  job  performance  of  the  staff,  absenteeism, 
or  turnover.  However,  they  conclude  that  staff  attitude  and 
perception  are  important  determinants  of  staff  effectiveness. 

Another  job  enrichment  program  in  a clinical  setting  is  a 
study  by  Bishop  and  Hill  (1971)  in  a sheltered  workshop. 
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Clerical  Employees — Decision  Making 

One  of  the  more  extensive  field  studies  was  conducted  by 
Morse  and  Reimer  (1956)  where  the  primary  aim  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  job  design  or  redesign  study.  The 
study  was  formulated  to  increase  the  role  in  decision-making 
processes  for  clerical  workers,  while  decreasing  decision  making 
for  other  departments  in  the  organization.  While  not  usually 
considered  to  be  a job  design  study,  the  actual  process  and 
changes  appear  to  fall  within  the  purview  of  what  could  be  con- 
sidered now  a job  enrichment- type  study.  In  the  autonomy  program, 
the  authority  was  delegated  to  the  lower  levels  in  the  organiza- 
tion, while  in  the  hierarchy  program  the  authority  was  given  to 
the  higher  supervisory  positions.  In  the  autonomy  program,  the 
clerical  work  groups  made  the  decisions  concerning  work  methods 
and  processes  and  personnel  matters  such  as  when  breaks  would 
be  taken.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  program  was  to  increase 
self-actualization  for  those  in  the  autonomy  program.  Looking 
at  the  four  divisions  separately,  there  was  only  one  significant 
shift  with  self-actualization  increasing  in  one  of  the  two  posi- 
tions having  the  autonomy  program.  The  self-actualization  ques- 
tionnaire dealt  almost  exclusively  with  job  content,  asking  such 
questions  as,  "How  much  chance  does  your  job  give  you  to  learn 
the  things  you  are  interested  in?" 

The  major  finding  that  job  satisfaction  per  se  did  not  show 
the  expected  significant  changes  was  commented  on  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  First,  it  was  suggested  that  the  job  content  did 
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not  really  change,  or  second,  chat  the  increases  in  the  complexity 
and  variety  of  their  total  work  were  offset  by  a rise  in  level  of 
aspiration.  From  the  data,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what 
actually  occurred  in  terms  of  jcb  content,  despite  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  manipulation  was  to  allow  the  workers  more  discretion 
and  an  opportunity  to  change  work  content  and  processes. 

The  results  of  the  Morse  and  Reimer  study  have  to  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  tangential  to  the  main  theme  of  job  design,  but 
they  are  one  of  the  first  large  scale  organizational  studies 
which  focused  upon  the  concept  of  attempting  to  increase  self- 
actualization  and  moving  the  decision-making  power  lower  down 
in  the  organization.  As  such,  the  techniques  appear  to  be  very 
similar  to  some  advocates  of  job  design.  The  results  were  not 
supportive  of  the  increased  decision  making  in  influencing  the 
actual  satisfaction  with  the  job  itself  or  increasing  productivity. 
Travelers  Insurance — Keypunch  Operators 

Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  and  Purdy  (1974)  report  on  a 
job  redesign  project  with  keypunch  operators  at  Travelers 
Insurance  Company.  The  job  enrichment  project  included  an  exper- 
imental and  control  group  of  approximately  equal  size  and  job 
duties. 

The  following  job  changes  were  made  in  the  experimental 
group:  each  keypunch  operator  was  given  responsibility  for  cer- 

tain accounts  and  direct  contact  with  these  accounts,  operators 
corrected  their  own  errors  and  received  weekly  print-outs  of 
errors  and  productivity,  and  operators  scheduled  and  planned  their 


own  work. 
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The  reported  results  were  quite  favorable  with  the  number 
of  operators  declining  from  98  to  60.  The  quantity  of  work 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  40%,  while  the  control  group  had 
an  8%  increase  during  the  trial  period.  The  quality  of  work 
was  also  improved  for  the  enriched  jobs  with  the  error  rate 
dropping  from  1.5%  to  1%.  Absenteeism  also  registered  a 24% 
decline,  while  the  control  group  rate  increased  by  29%.  A 
corresponding  change  occurred  in  job  attitudes.  The  experimental 
and  control  groups  were  approximately  equivalent  before  the 
organizational  change  occurred;  afterwards,  the  control  group 
remained  constant  while  the  overall  satisfaction  in  the  experi- 
mental group  increased  by  over  16%.  Travelers  estimated  that 
the  savings  in  dollars  for  the  first  year  was  over  $64,000  and 
that  potential  yearly  savings  were  nearly  $92,000.  This  appears 
to  be  a good  example  of  a very  positive  result  from  a job 
enrichment  project  based  upon  a specific  theoretical  framework 
of  expectancy  theory  and  higher  order  need  strength  described 
in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

Bankers  Trust — Typists,  Clerks 

Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  reported  several 
successful  job  enrichment  projects  (Dettelback  & Kraft,  1971; 
Kraft  & Williams,  1975) . In  1969,  a project  was  undertaken  to 
enrich  the  jobs  of  production  typists  in  a stock  transfer  de- 
partment. There  were  a number  of  problems  in  this  department, 
including  low  production,  poor  quality,  high  absenteeism  and 
turnover,  and  poor  attitudes.  The  changes  involved  allowing 
the  production  typists  to  change  their  own  computer  input  tapes. 
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to  handle  a specific  group  of  customers,  to  draw  new  stock 
certificates  from  a vault,  to  check  and  correct  their  own  work, 
and  to  schedule  their  own  work.  Results  indicated  production 
rate  increases  ranging  from  92%  to  114%.  The  measure  usea  was 
the  number  of  completed  transactions  per  hour  by  section.  It  wap 
reported  that  by  eliminating  checkers  for  half  of  the  typicts 
that  a cost  savings  of  $300,000  annually  would  accrue. 

Error  rates  did  not  increase  among  those  typists  whose 
checkers  were  removed.  Attitude  survey  data  from  a Satisfaction 
with  the  Work  Itself  Scale  (Ford  & Borgatta,  1970)  and  interview 
data  indicated  significant  improvement  in  attitude.  It  was 
reported  that  many  supervisors  had  difficulty  adjusting  to  their 
new  roles,  but  through  training,  they  adjusted. 

Recent  job  design  projects  at  Banker's  Trust  have  involved 
deposit  accounting  departments  (Kraft  & Williams,  1975) . Deposit 
account  clerks,  before  job  enrichment,  functioned  only  as  signature 
verifiers.  They  checked  the  signature  on  a check  with  signature 
cards,  pulled  mutilated  checks,  and  filed  the  checks  if  the 
si7nature  was  verified.  If  the  signature  did  not  check,  or  if 
the  check  exceeded  a specified  dollar  limit,  the  verifier  passed 
it  on  to  an  operations  specialist. 

Job  enrichment  involved  allowing  the  signature  verifier 
to  decide  on  paying  problem  checks  without  passing  them  on  to 
an  operations  specialist.  Phones  were  installed  so  that  they 
could  make  inquiries  to  branch  offices  directly  without  going 
through  supervisors.  Feedback  was  improved  in  three  ways;  (1) 
closer  identification  with  clients,  (2)  added  duties  allowing 
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for  self-evaluation,  and  (3)  a supervisors  clerical  appraisal 
system  was  developed. 

Results  of  the  project,  which  began  in  1972  and  ran  for 
18  months,  indicated  a 56%  decrease  per  year  in  forgeries  paid, 
a 19%  decrease  per  year  in  misfiled  items,  and  a 20-30%  per 
month  decrease  in  customer  complaints.  Staff  level  was  reduced 
by  16%  inspite  of  increased  work  loads,  and  the  productivity 
index  for  the  first  half  of  1973  was  110.1  compared  to  a target 
level  of  98.5. 

Similar  changes  were  made  in  a business  accounts  section 
involving  signature  verifiers.  Results  indicated  that  error 
rates  dropped  from  .65%  to  .53%  in  a comparable  period.  Staff 
level  dropped  allowing  a 22%  savings.  The  productivity  index 
before  job  enrichment  was  88.3%,  and  after  it  rose  to  108.6%. 

In  the  accounting  control  department,  enrichment  involved 
assigning  work  to  clerks  on  a branch  basis  and  establishing 
identification  between  clerks  and  branch  clients.  It  is  reported 
that  increased  clerical  capacity  and  decreased  absenteeism  had 
the  effect  of  adding  30  productive  hours  per  month. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits,  turnover  decreased.  In  con- 
clusion, the  projects  resulted  in  tremendous  reported  cost  savings 
as  they  allowed  the  bank  to  use  existing  human  resources  to 
expand  business  volume  without  the  addition  of  more  staff  posi- 
tions. The  authors  recommend  a broader  use  of  job  enrichment  and 
the  application  of  job  enrichment  in  the  early  stages  of  systems 
design. 


Other  Banks — Typists,  Clerks 


Robert  Janson  reported  on  two  controlled  job  enrichment 
projects  at  large  financial  institutions  (Maher,  1971) . The 
first  project  involved  34  auditing  clerks.  Prior  to  the  enrich- 
ment project,  the  major  job  of  the  department  was  to  control  the 
cash  flow  of  funds,  and  this  was  divided  into  three  separate 
functions.  An  achievement  or  experimental  group  (N  = 18)  and 
a control  group  (N  = 16)  were  set  up.  The  enrichment  procedures 
consisted  of  combining  the  three  separate  job  functions, 
assigning  clerks  to  specific  companies,  letting  clerks  decide 
if  they  wanted  their  work  verified,  and  letting  clerks  handle 
difficult  problems  and  deal  with  other  departments.  Results 
indicated  that  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  achieving  group 
reduced  a backlog  of  700  errors  to  100,  while  the  control  group 
continued  with  the  same  backlog  of  errors,  approximately  650. 

Turnover  was  15%  less  in  the  achievement  group  compared 
to  the  control  group.  An  attitude  survey  indicated  that  the 
achievement  group  mean  increased  30  points  on  a 100-point  scale 
from  50  to  80,  while  the  control  group  mean  decreased  slightly. 
Management  estimated  that  they  v’ould  be  able  to  handle  about 
10%  more  work  due  to  the  job  changes.  The  author  notes  that 
only  3 out  of  the  18  workers  in  the  experimental  group  had  been 
trained  to  do  all  three  separate  job  functions  at  the  end  of 
the  six-month  enrichment  trials.  Therefore,  the  superiority 
of  the  achieving  group  was  not  based  on  working  at  a natural  unit 
of  work.  Details  about  the  control  group  and  statistical 
analyses  of  data  were  not  reported. 
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The  second  study  involved  production  typists  who  typed 
blocks  of  information  on  computer  tapes.  The  following  job 
changes  were  implemented  for  a group  of  40  typists:  they 

would  correct  their  own  mistakes,  change  their  own  computer 
tapes,  be  assigned  to  an  entire  company,  some  work  would  not 
be  verified,  and  they  would  get  direct  feedback  from  a checker 
rather  than  from  the  supervisor.  In  a comparison  with  a control 
group  of  40  typists,  it  was  found  that  errors  in  the  experi- 
mental group  decreased  from  15  to  20  a week  to  5 per  week. 
Production  increased  in  the  experimental  group.  Workers,  prior 
to  the  project,  had  an  informal  production  "bogy"  of  70  to  80 
blocks  per  hour.  Attitude  improved  from  50  to  60  (out  of  a 
possible  100)  in  the  experimental  group  and  decreased  from  50 
to  47  in  the  control  group. 

Expectancy  Effects  and  Job  Redesign 

King  (1974) , in  one  of  the  few  field  studies  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  expectancies  upon  organizational  change, 
found  that  these  expectancy  effects  were  more  powerful  than  the 
job  redesign  approach.  More  than  one  plant  was  used  in  King's 
experiment.  In  one  plant,  the  managers  were  informed  that  job 
enlargement  would  result  in  increased  output,  while  in  a second 
matched  plant,  they  were  told  that  job  enlargement  would  not 
result  in  productivity  increases  but  would  improve  the  industrial 
relations  aspect.  In  a job  rotation  change,  the  same  format 
was  followed  with  one  plant  management  being  informed  that  job 
rotation  would  result  in  increased  output;  and  in  the  other  plant, 
this  organizational  change  would  result  in  improved  industrial 
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relations  but  not  in  improved  productivity.  Results  from  the 
four  plants  clearly  show  that  these  expectations  had  more  of 
an  effect  upon  actual  production  than  the  nature  of  the  innova- 
tions themselves. 

In  other  words,  the  plants  who  were  told  that  increased 
output  would  result,  either  as  a function  of  the  job  enrichment 
condition  or  the  job  rotation  manipulation,  did  have  increased 
productivity,  while  those  plants  who  were  told  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  production  had  lower  productivity  figures.  The 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  both  managers  and  employees,  indicated 
that  where  expectations  favored  changes  in  productivity  as  a 
result  of  the  change  program,  there  was  a positive  significant 
difference  between  the  plants  with  the  expectations  compared 
with  those  without  the  expectations.  It  seems  clear  from  the 
data  that  the  expectations  that  the  managers  held  about  the 
change  program  had  been  communicated  in  a positive  fashion  to 
the  employees.  This  extended  not  only  to  the  expectations  of 
the  employees  about  the  effects  of  job  enlargement  but  also 
to  their  evaluation  of  the  effects. 

The  findings  of  King  (1974)  are  similar  to  the  results 
obtained  by  Barrett,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  and  Balascoe 
(1975) . A laboratory  study  found  that  the  expectations  con- 
cerning job  structural  attributes  could  be  psychologically 
manipulated.  As  a function  of  these  expectations  and  manipu- 
lations, there  was  a difference  in  terms  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween certain  ability  measures  and  performance  and  in  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  preferences  individuals  held  before 
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beginning  the  task  and  their  descriptions  of  the  task  after  it 
was  completed. 

Job  Design  Failures  or  Negative  Consequences 

...  riftr/.rr  1969)  found  that  job  complexity  was  posi- 

tively related  to  satisfaction  with  the  use  of  skills  and  abilities. 
In  a more  detailed  comparison  of  machine  operators  with  enlarged 
jobs  and  those  with  traditional  jobs,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  greater  satisfaction  with  the  use  of  skills  and  abilities 
and  with  pay  for  those  with  the  enlarged  jobs.  But  for  satis- 
faction with  respect  from  superiors,  it  was  significantly  lower 
for  those  having  enlarged  jobs.  This  was  not  a tightly  controlled 
field  study  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no  real  assignment  of 
individuals  to  enlarged  jobs,  and  there  was  a very  high  positive 
relationship  between  education  and  job  complexity.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  study  shows  that  there  are  potential 
trade-offs,  at  least  in  one  organization,  when  one  moves  from 
a repetitive  to  a more  enlarged  job.  While  one  gains  satis- 
faction with  the  better  use  of  his  skills  and  abilities,  he  may 
lose  satisfaction  with  the  respect  shown  to  them  by  their 
supervisor . 

Mann  and  Williams  (1962)  report  that  a changeover  to 
electronic  data  processing  in  the  accounting  department  of  a 
large  electric  power  company  did  result  in  more  interesting 
and  challenging  jobs  for  individuals  but  also  in  greater  exposure 
to  risk  and  tighter  performance  standards.  Workers  also  worried 
about  the  possibilities  of  layoffs  or  losing  their  jobs. 
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It  would  appear  that  while  the  increased  job  content  and 
general  job  enlargement  had  many  positive  features,  it  also 
exposed  the  employees  to  higher  performance  standards,  more 
accountability,  and  the  expectations  of  more  from  the  employees 
than  before  the  changeover. 

Industrial  Job  Redesign  Failures — Electronic  Industry 

Non  Linear  Systems,  in  the  early  1960's,  instituted  group 
production  and  other  far-reaching  job  design  changes  (Kuriloff, 
1963) . It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a company  abandoning 
group  production  and  returning  to  conventional  production  systems 
(Rosow,  1974) . It  is  reported  that  revenues  dropped  from  $6 
million  in  1965  to  $3.5  million  in  1971.  There  are  arguments 
as  to  whether  the  decline  was  caused  by  a general  downturn  in 
the  aerospace  industry  or  the  job  design  innovations  The 
president  of  the  company  blamed  the  experiment. 

Northern  Electric  Company  Advanced  Devices  Center  built  a 
new  semi-conductor  plant  in  Canada.  The  plant  was  layed  out  to 
facilitate  work  and  communication.  The  organization  of  the 
company  was  patterned  after  a matrix  of  functional  teams. 
Traditional  titles  and  authority  relationships  were  eliminated. 
The  experiment  was  terminated  in  the  third  year,  and  it  is 
reported  that  only  25%  of  this  professional  technical  work  force 
responded  well  to  this  type  of  open  system  (Rosow,  1974;  Walton, 
1975) . 

Frank  and  Hackman  (1971)  published  the  first  case  of  a 
• -al  ]ob  enrichment  failure.  The  job  enrichment  project  took 
» n the  stock  transfer  department  of  a large  metropolitan 
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bank.  The  change  involved  28  employees  out  of  300  who  worked 
in  six  central  jobs  in  the  department.  The  28  employees  had  a 
mean  age  of  33,  they  were  85%  female,  and  their  modal  educational 
level  was  a high  school  degree.  These  28  employees  were  involved 
in  six  central  functions  of  transferring  ownership  of  stock 
securities:  preparation  clerk,  process,  operator,  legel  clerk, 

correction  clerk,  and  typist.  The  basic  enrichment  plan  was  to 
create  10  to  13  semi-autonomous  work  modules  within  the  depart- 
ment, each  of  which  would  be  a miniature  stock  transfer  department. 
Each  module  would  have  its  own  work  coordinator.  Every  worker 
in  the  module  was  to  learn  and  eventually  perform  every  function. 
Specific  sets  of  corporations  were  to  be  assigned  to  each 
module^  and  knowledge  of  results  of  work  activities  were  to  be 
increased  by  the  continuous  presence  of  a correction  clerk, 
pairing  of  inexperienced  and  experienced  workers,  and  weekly 
computer  reports. 

Prior  to  the  job  changes,  data  were  obtained  by  use  of  the 
Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS).  This  included  workers,  supervisors, 
and  expert  ratings  of  the  jobs  on  five  core  dimensions,  general 
and  specific  satisfaction  of  the  workers,  and  internal  work 
motivation.  Fehavioral  measures  consisted  of  supervisors' 
ratings  of  the  amount  of  effort  expended  on  the  job,  work 
quantity,  and  work  quality.  Absenteeism  records  were  obtained 
for  the  previous  year. 

Five  sets  of  data  were  obtained  from  the  following  groups: 

(1)  employees  in  Module  1 after  the  change,  N = 11,  (October), 


(2)  employees  in  Module  2 prior  to  job  change,  N = 9,  (October), 

(3)  employees  in  Module  1,  long-term  follow-up  (March) , (4) 
employees  in  Module  2 after  the  change,  and  (5)  employees  working 
under  the  old  system,  N = 8. 

The  results  suggested  that  the  change  to  work  modules  had 
almost  no  impact  on  the  characteristics  of  the  job.  The  statis- 
tically significant  results  obtained  were  in  the  wrong  direction; 
the  job  tended  to  get  worse  rather  than  better  after  the  change 
to  work  modules.  For  example.  Module  2 employees  experienced 
less  task  identity  after  the  change  to  work  modules.  Employees 
working  under  the  old  system  rated  their  jobs  significantly  higher, 
than  did  workers  in  enriched  jobs,  on  three  measures:  skill  variety, 

feedback  from  the  job,  and  dealing  with  others.  Similar  findings 
occurred  in  the  area  of  general  and  specific  affective  responses 
or  satisfaction. 

The  authors  note  that  in  reality,  the  jobs  themselves 
changed  very  little  as  the  computer  feedback  system  was  not 
implemented,  and  training  of  all  workers  in  all  jobs  war.  not 
completed.  Other  problems  involved  malfunctions  in  the  computerized 
aspects  of  the  work,  the  Christmas  holiday  with  increased  work 
loads,  and  a change  in  personnel  at  the  top  management  level.  For 
a variety  of  reasons,  a number  of  changes  in  the  five  core  job 
dimensions  had  not  been  initiated  or  they  did  not  work.  For 
example,  in  the  area  of  autonomy,  members  of  management  continued 
to  intervene  in  the  so-called  semi-autonomous  work  groups  if  there 
was  a work  crisis.  The  authors  concluded  that  the  failure  occurred 
through  problems  in  implementation,  rather  than  problems  in  the 
theory. 
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Methodological  Problems 

These  field  and  case  studies  point  to  a number  of  method- 
ological problems  and  the  conceptual  confusion  which  surrounds 
job  enrichment. 

A review  article  on  job  redesign  projects  in  Europe 
(Organizational  Dynamics,  1973)  concluded  that  there  has  been  only 
anecdotal  evidence  on  the  impact  of  job  redesign  on  quality,  output, 
absenteeism,  and  turnover.  However,  the  article  states  that 
since  this  anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  management  has 
achieved  at  least  an  economic  draw  from  its  efforts  of  job  re- 
design, job  redesign  serves  as  a measure  of  insurance  against 
an  uncertain  future  in  which  employee  demands  and  expectations 
will  become  difficult  to  fulfill. 

Kempner  and  Wild  (1973)  state  that  the  problems  of  job 
design  are  complex  and  multivariate;  and  consequently,  principles 
or  procedures  for  job  design  are  more  appropriately  pursued  in 
specific  circumstances. 

Luthans  and  Reif  (1974)  and  Reif,  Ferrazzi,  and  Evans 
(1974) , in  a survey  of  companies  engaged  in  job  enrichment,  found 
a number  of  problems  in  these  projects  including  workers'  reluctance 
to  accept  additional  authority  and  responsibility,  and  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  to  changes  in  job  content  and  self-super- 
vision. They  concluded  that  companies  do  not  prepare  or  train 
workers  for  enriched  jobs.  Their  survey  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  firms  practicing  job  enrichment  have  a limited  under- 
standing of  the  concept  and  that  this  lack  of  knowledge  has 
impeded  progress  in  the  field.  They  concluded  that  the  principle 


reasons  for  the  slow  diffussion  of  job  enrichment  is  that  many 
companies  do  not  believe  that  this  technique  will  be  economically 
sound  or  profitable  and  that  the  psychological  benefits  have 
been  grossly  overexaggerated. 

Blackler  and  Brown  (1975)  have  summarized  many  of  the  critical 
reactions  to  job  redesign.  They  point  out  the  confusion  in 
terminology  which  exists  in  the  field  and  the  fact  that  this 
may  impede  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  job 
redesign.  They  contend  that  the  research  designs,  in  general, 
have  been  weak  and  have  been  confounded  by  extraneous  variables. 

They  call  for  the  establishment  of  new  models  of  human  potential 
with  the  job  design  practices  expressed  in  psychological  terms, 
not  exclusively  upon  the  models  and  value  systems  of  management. 

They  state  that: 

If  this  general  conceptual  approach  is  accepted,  it 
has  clear  implications  for  the  nature  of  empirical 
equity.  If  job  design  attempts  to  affect  the  personal 
development  of  people  and  hence  their  life  styles, 
then  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
traditional  managerial  criteria  is  inappropriate. 

(p.  191) 

They  conclude  that  job  design  is  too  vital  and  important  an 
issue  to  go  the  way  of  other  management  fads. 

Other  researchers  have  pointed  to  methodological  problems 
in  job  enrichment.  Swain  (1973)  noted  that  like  any  new  approaches, 
there  will  be  "some  rather  soft-headed  attempts  at  application," 

(p.  134). 

King's  (1974)  study  indicates  the  effects  of  expectancies 
on  job  redesign. 


r 
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In  summary,  the  methodological  problems  in  field  studies 
have  been  conceptualized  as  internal  and  external  threats  to 
validity  (Campbell,  1957).  Internal  threats  to  validity  refer 
to  factors  inherent  in  the  experimental  design  which  interfere 
with  the  experimental  inference  of  cause  and  effect  relations. 
These  include  inadequate  or  nonexistent  experimental  control, 
sampling  problems,  measurement  problems,  and  inadequate  or 
inappropriate  statistical  analysis.  External  threats  to  validity 
include  problems  in  generalization  from  a specific  set  of  circum- 
stances in  the  research  to  workers  or  companies  as  a whole.  The 
job  design  field  is  glutted  not  only  with  ill-defined  concepts 
and  terms  but  with  applications  and  research  that  do  not  meet 
acceptable  scientific  standards.  This  review  of  field  and  case 
studies  in  job  design  demonstrates  the  lack  of  research  sophis- 
tication and  control. 

Summary  Statements 

(1)  Worker  reaction  to  technological  change  is  a function 
of  a number  of  variables  including  job  security,  worker  partici- 
pation in  the  change,  changes  in  social  interaction  patterns, 
training,  stress  and  pressure,  and  individual  personality  and 
ability  variables. 

(2)  Increased  automation  sometimes  results  in  tension  over 
job  security,  disruption  of  social  interaction  patterns  and 
group  cohesion,  reduced  control  over  work  pace,  and  loss  of 
work  autonomy. 

(3)  Assembly  lines  should  ideally  be  short,  single  product 
lines  with  buffer  stock. 
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(4)  Mechanical  pacing,  which  is  a disliked  feature  of 
assembly  line  work,  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  some  workers 
as  it  provides  rhythm  and  traction. 

(5)  Work  speed  does  not  involve  a general  factor,  but  each 
individual  worker  adopts  a certain  speed  or  tempo  for  a particular 
activity.  A faster  work  pace  may  result  in  less  response 
variance . 

(6)  Optimal  batch  size  is  a function  of  product  character- 
istics and  skill  level  of  the  worker;  in  production  of  small 
objects,  batches  of  1-1/2  hours  are  desirable. 

(7)  Modular  assembly  of  an  entire  unit  or  subunit  adds 
to  the  meaningfulness  of  work. 

(8)  Task  variety  is  a function  of  batch  size,  actual  number 
of  tasks  performed,  and  work  discretion. 

(9)  Boredom  and  monotony  are  as  dependent  on  individual 
attributes  as  objective  task  characteristics. 

(10)  Young,  extroverted,  emotionally  labile  workers,  rest- 
less in  daily  activities,  are  more  susceptible  to  boredom. 

(11)  The  best  observational  predictor  of  monotony  is  task 
repetition. 

(12)  Inspection  for  quality  control  can  derive  and  use 
principles  from  signal  detection  theory. 

(13)  Field  and  case  studies  of  job  enrichment  have  not 
used  acceptable  experimental  designs,  controls,  statistical 
measurement,  or  long  term  follow-up.  The  evidence  is  more 
anecdotal  than  scientific. 


CHAPTER  VI 


JOB  DESIGN  STUDIES  IN  THE  LABORATORY 

T '•e  are  only  a relatively  small  number  of  studies  which 
have  attempted  to  experimentally  manipulate  the  variables  important 
in  job  design.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of  studies  specifi- 
cally designed  to  deal  with  job  design  issues,  other  selected 
laboratory  studies  will  also  be  reviewed  which  appear  to  be  relevant 
to  job  design  issues. 

This  chapter  will  review  the  following  types  of  laboratory 
studies:  (1)  job  restructuring  involving  job  enrichment  simula- 

tions and  redesign  of  inspect ion-type  tasks;  (2)  job  factors  in- 
cluding work  pace,  repetitive  jobs,  organizational  structure  and 
work  groups,  and  knowledge  of  results;  (3)  cognitive  and  motivational 
factors  including  ability,  intrinsic-extrinsic  rewards  and  motiva- 
tional states. 

The  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  along  with  other 
representative  studies,  are  presented  in  Table  4,  Laboratory 
Studies  Related  to  Job  Design,  which  is  arranged  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  topics  covered  in  this  chapter. 

Job  Restructuring 
Enrichment  of  Task  Content  and  Discretion 

Maher  (1971)  conducted  three  separate  experiments  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  the  content  of  the  job  and  discretion  in  work 
method  account  for  the  observed  increases  in  performance  and  satis- 
faction obtained  in  field  studies  of  job  enrichment.  The  subjects 
were  males  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26  who  were  recruited  for 
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Job  Redesign 

Simulated  mon- 

College  students 

60 

Individuals  wiLh  most  suec- 

Darrett,  Forbes 

itoring  taak 

(Mai.  & 

ific  ability  for  perform- 

Alexander, 

Female) 

ing  task  derive  less  satis- 

O'Connor,  & 

faction.  Task  character- 
istics (high  or  low)  mod- 
erated relationships  abili- 

Balascoe  (1975) 

ty,  performance  preferences, 
and  r»aH  s fart  ion. 

Simulated  main- 
tenance task 


(Male  & 
Pema le) 


Psychologically  manipulated  Barrett,  O'Connor, 


Job  Redesign 


levels  of  responsibility, 
feedback,  and  learning  new 
skills  demonstrated  strong 
expectancy  effect  upon 
ability,  task  performance, 
and  satisfaction. 


Simulation  of  Not  identified  Not  In  high  load  condition  per- 

aircraft  control  three-man  groups  Specified  formance  improved  with 
and  warning  cen-  . practice;  in  low  load  con- 

dition  converse  true.  Non 
sign,  trend  that  vertical 
structure  (functional  di- 
vision of  activities)  was 
superior  under  high  load 
conditions  and  horizontal 
structure  (whole  task)  was 
superior  under  low  load 
conditions.  However, 
interaction  between  load 
and  structure  not  signifi- 
cant. 


Alexander,  Forbes, 
& Balascoe  (1975) 


Assembly  of  elec-  College  students  Exp.  1 
trical  extension  age  17-26.  Males’  not  re- 


Exp.  2 
not  re- 
ported 
39? 
Exp.  3 
not  re- 
ported 
25? 


Job  Redesign 


Computer  coding 


Job  Redesign 


Job  Pactors- 
Type  of  Tasks 


Lanzetta  6 
Roby  (1956) 


Exp . 1 Job  Enrichment 
All  subjects  worked  on  low 
content  (assembly  line)  low 
discretion  - (fol low  written 
instructions)  for  2 days, 
then  content,  discretion  or 
both  or  none  were  enriched. 
High  content  (individual 
modular  assembly)  high  dis- 
cretion (flexibility  in 
following  instructions)  had 
highest  performance. 

Exp.  2 No  Job  Chance 
Low  content  high  discretion 
group  had  highest  produc- 
tivity. 

Exp.  3 Job  Shrinkage 
Group  which  lost  discretion 
and  content  had  lowest  per- 
formance. * 

Satisfaction  data  was 
curvilinear.  Subjects  in 
most  enriched  and  least  en- 
riched were  most  dissat- 
isfied. 


Ss  with  extrinsic  orienta- 
tion derived  more  satis- 
faction from  specialized 
tank.  Ss  with  intrinsic 
)orientation  derived  greater 
satisfaction  with  hand 
method.  Intrinsic  group 
performed  better  in  hand 
method  than  extrinsic  Ss 
in  hand  mot liod. 


Low  task  flow  and  competi- 
tive differential  reward 
yields  greater  productivity 
than  high  task  flow  and 
equal  reward.  Ability  in-  I 
toracted  with  task  flow 
and  reward  condi t ions . 


Attitude  change  involves 
type  of  task  and  dogreo  of 
control  of  task  situation. 


Weinstein  & 

Holzbach  (1973) 


Table  4 (Cont'd.) 


Major 


) Job  Factora- 
Type  of  Tasks 


Job  Factora- 
Type  of  Task 


Simple*  viqi lance 
bean  sorting 
simle  assembly 
addition 


la 


Army  trainees 


Major  Results 


Reference 


Problem  solving  [College  students  1 14  men 


Job  Factora- 
Type  of  Task 


Job  Factors- 
Type  of  Task 


Production,  Dis- 
cussion, and 
Problem  Solving 


Three-man  Groups 


Vigilance  performance  not 
related  to  other  three 
tasks.  Two  unique  aspects 
of  vigilance  are.  lack  of 
automaticity  and  inability 
of  individual  to  control 
work  rate. 

3aker  «■  Wore 
(1906) 

Faster  solution  time  for 
random  order  of  complexity/ 
group  compared  to  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  complexit' 
groups.  Some  trend  random 
order  lower  boredom  scores. 
Uncertainty  beneficial  to 
task  efficiency  and  sat- 
isfaction . 

Davaes, 

Shack leton, 

£.  Lang  (1972) 

Task  type  determined  up  to 
50%  of  variance *of  products 
Task  difficulty  was  related 
to  products  but  not  task 
order. 

Hackman  (1968) 

Production,  dis-  Three-man  groups 

cuss  ion,  problem 

solving 


108  Task  type  affected  60%  of  Morris  (1966) 
groups  group  activity.  Production 
males  and  discussion  were  least 

alike  in  terms  of  group  in- 
teraction. Easy  tasks  tended 
to  accentuate  effects  due  tc 
task  type  but  task  diffi- 
culty had  less  effect  on 


Job  Factors-  Review  of  studies  Mine  studies 
Task  Complexity  on  complexity 


617- 
adults 
& chil- 
dren 


Munsinger  & 
Kesser.  (1964) 


Job  Factors- 
Work  Pace 


Job  Factora- 
Work  Pace 


Simulated  in- 
spection of  prin 
ed  circuits 


College  students 


17  male 
14  fe- 
ma  les 


IP  male 
10  fe- 
rn n 1 pq 


Job  Factors- 
Work  Pace 


Job  Factora- 
Work  Pace 


Job  Factors 
Work  Pace 


Motor  and  other  College  students 
tests,  (tapping, 
writing,  speed 
of  walking) 


Marble  sorting 
assembly  task 
card  sorting 
writing 


Exp.  1 

assemblers 

Exp.  2 

office  workers 


58 

Fema les 
10 
Males 

15 

Feihales 


Self  paced  subjects  per- 
formed better  but  took 
longer  than  machine  paced. 
Self-paced  Ss  rated  task  , 
as  more  controllable,  in- 
teresting and  important. 
But  both  groups  rated  task 
as  unpleasant. 

McFarling 
Heimstra  (1975) 

Mean  response  time  self 
pace  lonqer  than  wprk  pace 
No  difference  in  perfcrmanc 
sel^pace  vs.  work  pace. 

Work  pace  resulted  in  less 
variance  (more  consistency). 
Mean  response  rate  cor- 
related with  IQ  in  both 
groups  • As  response  time 
dorrovio';,  rrrnrr  Incrfaro. 

McLaurin,  Bishop, 
& Bell  (1972) 

Each  S seems  to  adopt  a cer 
tain  temporal  pattern  for  a 
particular  group  of  activi- 
ties and  this  defines,  per- 
sonal tempo.  It  does'  not 
appear  to  be  a general  fac- 
tor across  all  tasks. 

Rimoldo  (1951) 

Arm  swing  device  College  atudenta  75 

Ma  les 

75 

Females 


Arm  awing  device 


Individuals  have  preferred 
tempos  of  voluntary  move- 
ment. No  sex  differences 
found  in  either  preferred 
tempo  or  con*;  intcncy  of  por 


Subjects  who  were  faster  in  Smoll 
tompo  wore  sore  cons  intent 
from  response  to  response 
than  were  subjects  who  were 
.lower ■ 
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Table  4 (Cont'd.) 


Job  Factors- 
Work  Pace 


Inspection  of 
plastic  discs 


Sample 


College  students 


Major  Results 


Job  Factors- 
Work  Pace 


Job  Factors- 
Time  of  Day 


Job  Factors- 
Training 


Job  Factors- 
Enviromrent 


Assembly  and  in- 

spec t ion 

Repetitive 

tasks  j 

(vigilance , 

, reac- 

tion  time. 

digit  | 

span,  etc.] 

I re- 

peated  5 times 

Acsembly  tasks  13  Experiments  8-64 


Series  of  tests 
(Watson  Glaser, 
Minnesota  Clerica 
Test#  etc.) 


Boredom  Arousal  Repetitive  work 
3*5  hr.  shifts- 
10  weeks 
Vigilance  tasks 


Boredom  Arousal  Testing  electrica 
components 


Assembly  tasks  I Three-man  teams 


Visual  choice 
reaction  task 


College  students 


Consistent  trend  for  im- 
provement in  perfoimar.ee 
from  8:00  A.M.-9:00  P.K. 
associated  with  rise  in 
body  temperature  and  arous 
al.  Digit  span,  deterio- 
rated . 


The  best  instructional 
media  is  pictorial.  The 
worst  is  written  instruc- 
tions. Slide-booklet  ap- 
proach has  the  highest 
benefit  cost  ratio. 


The  visual  environment 
(aesthetic  appeal,  organ- 
ization and  phenononologi- 
cal  size  of  room)  had  no 
effect  on  task  performance 
or  mood  of  subjects. 


Boredom  is  associated  with 
low  arousal,  unpleasant- 
ness, constraint,  and  re- 
petitiveness. Lowered 
arousal  seems  to  be  most 
critical.  • 


72 

Ma les- 
24  teams 


Blake  (1967) 


Konz  & Dickey 
(1969) 


Krieger  (1972) 


Geiwitz  (1966) 


Teams  were  more  productive 
on  tasks  of  sufficient  com- 
plexity which  reduced 
boredom.  Changes-  in  time 
pressure  effected  produc- 
tion in  curvilinear  fashioi 
Task  complexity  and  time 
pressure  did  not  signifi- 
cantly interact. 


Daydreaminq  maintains 
varied  stimulation  and 
arousal  and  nay  improve 
task  performance.  Even 
in  complex  tasks  there  is 
stimulus  independent 
thought. 


Performance  was  rpost  ef- 
fective at  medium  arousal 
level.  Bicycle  ergometer 
used  to  vary  arousal  level. 


Pepinsky , 
Pepinsky, 
(1960) 


Sjoberg  (19*8) 


Table  4 (Cont'd.) 
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f Type  of  Task  . . | 

1 Valor  Topic  or  Study  Sample  N Major  Results  Reference  I 

Boredom 

Review  of  research 

Young  workers  with  strong 
autonomic  nervous  system 
arousal,  s'.rtfiation  ".'.'king, 
anxious  individuals,  ex- 
tra verts,  will  most  likely 
rebel  against  assembly 
line  production.  High  ego 
strength,  authoritarian, 
restricted  theta  activity 
will  respond  well  to  as- 
sembly line  jobs. 

Stagner  (19751 

Inspection 

Simulated  in- 
spection task 

College  students 

4 Males 

Detections  of  defective 
circuits  serve  as  reinforce 
ments  for  observing  re- 
sponses. Decrement  in  per- 
formance is  associated  wit* 
differential  schedules  of 
reinforcement.  Presenta- 
tion of  a high  rate  of 
signals  prevents  decrement 
both  in  terms  of  missed 
signals  and  false  alarms. 
Variable  reinforcement 
i9  superior  to  other 
schedules . 

Badalamente  & 

-Ayoub  <196S* 

Inspection 

Vigilance  visual 
displays 

College  students 

80 

Performance  was  affected 
by  stimulus  density  (in- 
crease in  errors-high 
density)  boundaries  of 
stimulus  array  (shorter 
detection  tir.es-wider 
boundary)  but  viewing  dis- 
tance was  not  a factor^  _ 

Inspection 

Visual  inspection 
task 

Series  of  studies 

Experi- 
enced in- 
spectors 
4-8 

As  more  time  is  allowed 
errors  of  accenting  faulty 
items  decrease  while  errors 
of  rejecting  good  items 
increase.  Rapid  KH  in- 
rrranfl  per-forn-.  no-. 

Drury  (1975) 
Drv  ry  & 
Addison  1 197  3 ) 

Inspection 

Inspection  cf 
Screws 

Inspectors 

* 

10  Ee- 
Ma  les 

Increasing  the  probability 
of  a defect  increases  num- 
ber of  false  detections. 

A probability  effect  was 
found  for  unpaced  conditio! 
Raising  the  probability 
increased  level  of  detec- 
tion of  defects. 

FOX  £> 

Has  leg rave 
( I960! 

Inspection 

I* 

Simulated  inspec- 
tion task 

Not  identified 

. 

96 

Temales 

Greatest  accuracy  achieved 
on  inspecting  material 
from  3 lines  of  6 line  con- 
veyor sitting  opposite 
another  inspector  doing 
same  job.  When  working 
alone  performance  on  3 lin 
superior  to  1 line. 

Lion,  Richardson, 
Weightman, & 
Browne  (1975) 

Inspection 

Auditory  inspec- 
tion 

Naval 

96 

. Males 

Determined  optimal  load 
from  four  levels  of  load 
and  three  rates  of  critica 
signals.  If  load  is  too 
great  fatigue  occurs.  Load 
too  small  results  in 
boredom. 

P»i  1 ton  (1960 

Inspection 

Review  literature 

53  studies  of  vigilance 
related  to  factory  inspec- 
tion. Studies  are  reviewee 
and  tabled. 

Poulton  f 1973 1 

Inspection 

Series  of  experi- 
ments inspection 
of  c i rev  its  or 
chips 

Inspectors 

5-9 
m omen 

Knowledge  of  results,  re- 
stricting field  of  vision, 
increasing  visual  scan  in- 
terval did  not  improve  in- 
spection. Most  accurate 
inspectors  were  the  fast- 
est and  rrvade  fewest  eye 
fixations.  Removinq  un- 
certainty as  to  whether 
target  is  present  did  not 
aid  inspection  but  warrant 
further  study. 

Schoonard  & 

Gould  (1973) 
Schoonard.  Gould, 
& Miller  (1973) 

Inspection 

Moving  display 
versus  static  dis 
play 

Engineering 

-personnel 

12 

Sign,  less  time  required  ti 
find  target  or  moving  dis- 
play. Time  difference  in- 
creased ns  targets  became 
more  difficult.  There  was 
no  sign. difference  in  num- 
ber of  real  or  fake  tar- 
gets acquired. 

> Simon  (1965) 
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m.  L U 

y.alor  Topic 

Type  of  Task 
or  Study 

Sample 

N 

Major  Results 

Reference  j 

Inspection 

| 

‘ 

i 

Vigilance  task 
visual  monitoring 

Army  trainees 

112 

Group  treated  in  democrat! 
manner  showed  higher  level 
of  detection  performance 
on  all  three  stimulation 
conditions  (no  stimulation 
contingent  on  detection 
and  non-contingent  stim- 
ulation) Performance  un- 
der contingent  and  non- 
contingent superior  to  nc 
stimulation.  Contingent 
con-lit. ion  idiowvd  no  per- 
formance decrement. 

. Ware,  Kowal, 
s.  Baker  '19*4) 

Group  Factors 

Creative  task 
(plan  a dormitory 
and  community) 

College  students 

2 5 high 
safety- 
low  es- 
t eem 
T,a  les 

Safety  goups  established 
hierarchial  social  struc- 
tures . 

Aronoff  & 
Messe  (1971) 

Make  and  serve 
coffee 

25  high 
esteem 
low  safe 
tv 

Groups  organize  themselves 
in  ways  compatible  with 
motivations  of  members 

Group  Factors 

Business-  game 

Graduate  student* 

108 

Division  of  labor  form  of 
organization  superior  to 
committee  and  hierarchia) 
organization.  Organiza- 
tional structure  has 
greater  influence  on  rates 
of  learning  when  initial 
performance  is  low. 

Becker  & 
Baloff  (1969) 

Group  Factors  . 

Assembly  of  boxes 

College  students 

• 

Exp.  1 
80  males 
Exp.  2 
32  males 

Sign,  better  performance 
in  high  dependency  condi- 
tion whore  &•*  were  told 
peer  supervisor  would  be 
evaluated  by  their  perfor- 
mance. Low  dependency  Ss 
worked  harder  wnen  told 
supc rvi sor  would  learn  im- 
mediately about  productiv- 
ity. This  factor  did  not 
affect  high  dependency  Ss . 

Berkowitz 
Daniels  (1963) 

Group  Factors 

Complex  problem 
solving 

College  students 

84 

Ma  les 

Eventually  three  different 
organizational  structures 
reach  same  level  of  per- 
formance. Loose  oral  stru- 
ture  was  more  satisfying 
than  loose  written  or 
tight  (no  face  to  face  in- 
teraction) 

Carzo  (1963) 

Group  Factors 

Report  on  series 
of  studies  on 
problem  solving 
in  groups. 

' 

. 

Proposes  three  main  con- 
cepts to  explain  and  study 
group  problem  solving. 

())  Interdependence -degree 
to  which  decisions  made  by 
one  or  more  members  affect 
the  alternatives  of  other 
members.  (2)  Coordination 
is  the  operation  of  the 
control  function  in  group 
problem  solving.  (3)  Grouo 
centrality-a  group  structur 
is  control  to  the  extent 
that  a specialization  a- 
mong  group  members  has  tak- 
en Diace.  A hiferarchial 
group  structure  exists 
when  a goal  emitted  by 
some  member  to  another  is 
a sub  qoal  received  from 
a th  i rd  . 

Cohen  U?6<>' 

Group  Factors 

Simulated  -job  re- 
viewing credit 
applications 

Collage  students 

1 20 

Males  & 
Fema les 

Climate  and  power  percen- 
tions  not  stronoly  related 
L vel  of  part icioat ior  in 
decision  making  main  con- 
tributor to  power  oercep- 
tions.  Customer  orienta- 
tion main  contributor  to 
climate.  Customer  orienta- 
tion  with  participati ve  de- 
cision making  leads  to  dos 
Hive  climate  uoi  cept  ions  . 

Dieterly  & 
Schneider  P974'- 
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Type  of  Task 
or  Study 

Sample 

N 

Major  Results 

Reference 

Group  Factors 

Review  research 

No  general  theory  of  groun 
effectiveness  has  appeared 
Key  to  understanding  group 
is  in  on-going  interaction 
orocess  as  group  works  on 
task . 

Hackman  & Morris 
' ? 975) 

Group  Factors 

i 

| 

Assembly  of  elec- 
trical components 

College  students 

144 

Male 

In  one  task  condition  equal 
information  was  provided  tc 
each  group  member,  in  anoth 
. er  it  was  spread  unequally 
requiring  exchange  of  in- 
formation. In  unequal  con- 
dition an  intervention  in- 
ducing explicit  discussion 
enhanced  group  effective- 
ness. Opposite  interven- 
tion worked  in  eaual  group 
Control  groups  did  not  dis- 
cuss strategv. 

Hackman,  Weiss,  & 
Brousseau  (1974) 

Group  Factors 

. 

Simulated  radar 
control 

. 

College  students 

64 

Male 

Under  high  load  condition 
fewer  errors  occured  in 
compensatory  teams  than  in 
noncompensatory  teams. 

Team  communication  hinder- 
ed oerformance  in  noncom- 
pensatory high  load  condi- 
tion. 

Johnston  &>  Briggs 
(1968) 

Group  Factors 

Human  relation 
problems 

Four  person 
mixed  sex  dyads 

108 

Male  & 
Female 

Groups  in  which  attention 
was  paid  to  interpersonal 
relations  (adaptive)  per- 
formed worse  than  groups 
who  suppressed  interperson 
al  relations  (traditional), 
Adaptive  groups  had  more 
favorable  task  experience. 

Kaplan  (19731 

Group  Factors 

Finding  common 
symbol  on  card 

College  students 
Five-men  groups 
* 

100 

Wheel  pattern  faster  solu- 
tion than  circle.  Circle 
pattern  used  more  messages 
to  solve  problems.  More 
errors  made*  in  circle.  Cir 
cle  members  enjoyed  task 
more  than  wheel,  then 
chain  then  wheel.  Circle 
is  active,  leaderless  un- 
organized and  enjoyed. 
Wheel  is  less  active  has 

distinct  leader,  organized 
and  unsatisfvirg . 

Leavitt  (1951) 

Group  Factors 

Problem  solving 

College  students 

three-person 

groups 

64 

3 roups 

Higher  total  amount  of  con- 
trol and  more  equally  group 
members  aha  re  control  over 
decision  making  better  the 
performance  and  higher  the 
sati sfaction . 

Levine  (1973) 

Group  Factors 

Creative  task 

College  students 
triads 

one  male  & two 
females  differ- 
ing in  safety  or 
esteem  needs 

48 

Females 
24 
Ma  les 

Males  became  leaders  vore 
often  in  safety  groups  than 
esteem  groups.  Leadership 
and  task  competence  rela- 
tionship higher  in  esteem 
groups.  Seating  position  c 
male  .nteracied  with  motiva 

Mess^,  Aronoff.  & 
Wilson  (197?) 

f 

tjpn. 

Group  Factors 

Review  of  researcl 
effects  groups  co 
Operation  and  com 
petition  and  expe 
s tud£ 

tCollege  students 
Ma  le 

90 

Under  high  task  interde- 
pendence a strong  negative 
r.  found  between  produc- 
tivity and  differential 
reward.  Under  low  task 
interdependence  positive 
relationship  between  pro- 
ductivity and  diffeiential 
reward  is  weak.  Two  theor- 
ies (1)  differential  re- 
ward encourages  maximum 
individual  productivity 
(2)  differential  reward 
leads  individuals  to  block 
productivity  of  group  mem- 
bers . 

Miller  & Hamblin 
09631 

Group  Factors 
* 

Multiple  cue  in- 
ference task 

College  students 

240 

Fema les 

Task  structure  and  task 
organization  but  not  work 
structure  affected  per- 
formance. More  structured 
task  higher*  achievement; 
high  task  organization 
decrement  in . Achlevment , _ I 

Naylor  & 
Dickinson  (3969) 

278 
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Major  Topic 

Type  of  Vosk 

or  Study 

Sample 

N 

Major  Results 

Rc fcrcnco 

Group  Factora 

Cooperative  study 
task-writing  ab- 
stracts of  arti- 
cles , 

College  students 
(Female) 

? 36 

Females 

Ss  with  large  shares  in 
qroup  task  showed  hicher 
task  motivation . Identifi- 
ability  of  individual  con- 
tribution was  not  in  this 
study  sign,  related  to 
task  motivation  but  result 
may  reflect  inadequacy  of 
experimental  manipulation 

Shaw  (1963) 

Group  Factora 

Difficult  and 
easy  crossword 
puzzles 

College  students 

) 44 

Males 

On  both  easy  and  difficult 
tasks « free  choice  and  di- 
vided labor  were  more  ef- 
ficient than  shared  labor. 
Shared  labor  higher  satis- 
faction* divided  labor  low- 
est satisfaction. 

Shiflatt  n 972 1 

Group  Faetora 

Review  of  labor- 
atory experlaenta 
on  group  produc- 
tivity 

Three  determinants  of 
group  productivity  are 
task  demands,  resources 
and  group  process.  Tasks 
are  classified  as  disjuncr 
tive  (product  is  group  out* 
come)  conjunctive  (quality 
determined  by  worse  group 
member)  additive  (success 
depends  on  sum  of  indivi- 
dual effort)  r.nd  discre- 
tionary (members  combine 
contributions) . 

Steiner  (1972) 
• 

(•roup  Factors 

Simulated  radar 
control  intercept 
task 

College  students 

64  Males 

Verbal  communication  when 
not  required  by  task  plays 
f insignificant  role  in  team- 
work. Team  performance 
best  in  verbal-visual  con- 
lit  ion  Cohere  communication 
was  unnecessary.  Verbal 
communication  facilitates 
performance  only  when  a 
more  efficient  information 
channel  is  not  available. 

Willigea,  Johnston 
4 Briggs  (19f6) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
sults- goal  set- 
ting 

Keypunching 

College  students 

No  sign. difference  in  per- 
formance in  Group  1 (no 
KR) , Group  243  (immediate 
KR  & goal  setting)  Group  4t 
(self  recorded  KRL 

Chapanis  (1964) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
'aulta-  goal  rat- 
ting 

m 

College  etudents 

8 

Ss  given  verbal  KR  showed 
leas  decrement  and  sign, 
higher  overall  performance 
than  control  group  or  # 

machine  presented  KR. 
Absence  or  presence  of  ob- 
norvor  no  r*f  fer*t  . 

Hardesty,  . 
Tnimbo.  & 
Sevan  (1963) 

■1 

Creative  tasks 

— 

College 
students 
and  fiel< 
peraonne 
31-118 
males  a 
fema  let 

Self  perceived  competence 
for  a task  facilitates  per- 
formance if  the  task  pro- 
vides knowledge  of  goal 

taak  goals  can  'increase 
performance . 

Korman  (1970a, 
1970b) 

Know' edge  of  ra- 
aulta-  goal  rat- 
ting 

Monitoring 

College  students 

IS  Males 

KR  alone  did  not  facilitate 
performance.  Reward  plus  KR 
did  facilitate  performance. 
Training  under  KR  plua  re- 
ward did  not  enhance  crite- 
rion performance.  All 
groups  showed  Derformance 
decrement. 

Montagvr  & 
Weber  (1965) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
sult's- goal  set- 
ting 

- 

Addition  of  nuia- 

bera 

From  campus  em- 
ployment service 
age  18  - 17 

47  Males 
73  Fe-  • 

males 

Variability  in  performance 
was  a function  of  ability 
rather  than  goal  setting  or 
knowlodce  of  results. 

Sauer  (1970) 

1 

- I 

I 
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1 Type  o!  TasT 

I Ha  lor  Topic  or  Study  _ S*”?1* 

N 

Major  Rasults 

Reference 

Know lodge  of  re- 
suits-  goal  sot- 
ting 

. 

Visual  monitoring 

task 

’ 

Army  trainees 

80  Malts 

Four  groups  ware  in  dif- 
ferent conditions 

(1)  R»Monetary  reward 

(2)  ICR-Informed  of  signali 
missed 

(3)  R+KR “Money  & informa- 
tion 

(4)  C«-Controi  , 

All  experimental  groups 
were  better  than  control. 
Combination  of  R+KR  pro- 
duced highest  lsvel  of 
signal  detection.  Individ- 
ual differences  srs  pri- 
marily motivational. 

Sipowic*.  Ware, 
& Dakar  (1902) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
eults-  goal  eet- 
tlng 

Visual  monitoring 

College  students 

168 

Defining  task  as  a test 
rather  than  an  exercise 
with  immediate  KR  depress© 
hi ah  Der forma nee. 

Strang  (1972) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
sults- goal  set- 
ting 

Vigilance  visual 
monitoring 

Col logo  students 

64 

Melos 

11 

Females 

KR  facilitated  performance 
during  training.  However 
the  performance  standard 
on  which  KR  was  based  (hig) 
or  low  standard)  had  littl< 
effect  on  performance.  Fa- 
cilitation of  performance 
by  KR  implies  same  decree 
of  self  evaluation. 

Warm,  Riechrar.n, 
GrasM#*  Seifcel 
(1973) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
sults-goal  eat- 
ing 

Visual  monitoring 

College  students 

37 

Males 

KR  group  had  sion.  higher 
signal  detection  rates  on 
all  five  traininq  sessions 
but  not  in  a follow  up 
transfer  session  compared 
to  NOKR  group.  KR  group 
had  more  false  alarms  in  * 
first  two  trainina  session 

Wiener  <1969) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
eulte-goal  eet- 
tlng 

Visual  monitoring 

Collsge  studsnts 

84 

Time  sharing  between  mon- 
itoring and  tracking  de- 
graded performance  on  both 
tasks.  KR  did  nQt  affe<ft 
time  sharing  results. 
Groups  wh’ich  received  KR 
neither  improved  nor  de- 
clined in  monitoring  per- 
formance when  the  time 
sharinq  lo-id  wan  -imposed. 

Wiener  (197S) 

Knowledge  of  re- 
sult e-goel  set- 
ting 

Visual  nonitoring 

task 

College  students 

24 

Mies 

64 

Males 

Specific  type  of  KR  given 
influences  results.  If 
KR  provides  ratio  of  sig- 
nals to  non  signals  Ss 
use  it  to  manipulate  re- 
sponse criterion.  If  KR 
involves  specific  infor- 
mation Ss  use  it  to  in- 
crease their  sensitivity 
to  a signal.  KR  can  have 
detrimental  effggta- 

Wlllige«  & North 
(1972) 

Motive t fon- 
rova  rds 

Constructing  and 
validating  a tost 

Collsge  students 

102 

For  low  ability  Ss  perform- 
ance was  positively  re- 
lated to  control.  Success 
•produced  increased  satis- 
faction and  percsived  abil- 
ity while  failure  led  to 
decreased  perceived  ability 
Ability. measure  was  whether 
subject  was  trained  or  not 
trained  in  teat  construc- 
tion. 

Bachman  (1964) 

Motivation- 

rewards 

• 

Jigsaw  pussies 

College  students 

40 

Males 

' 

Interaction  found  between 
lntrlneic  and  extrinsic 
motivation  for  taak  eatia- 
factlon  variable  and  trend 
for  interaction  on  taak 
persistence, 

Calder  6 Straw 

(1975b) 

Motivation- 

rewards 

Repetitive  task 
(scoring  teats) 

College  students 

135 

Mala  a 
rams  Is 

Rewarded  eubjecte  reported 
greater  aatlafactlon  with 
fellow  workers,  auparviaor 
and  taaka  compared  to  non 
rewarded  or  unknown  re- 
ward  group. 

Cherrington  (1973) 

«* 


S*  V_ 


rsarrrr? — 


Me  lor  Toole  or  Study  Staple 

Motivation- 

reward* 

Letter  cancella- 
tion task 

College  students 

1 

Motivation 

rswarda 


Repetitive  teek 
(scoring  teata) 


College  students 


30 

Male 

46 

Female 


90 

Male  & 
Female 


Motivation- 

rewards 


Motivation 

rewards 


Puzzle  College  students 
Writing  headlines  College  students 
Puzzle  College  students 


Search  task  and  Females 

rounding  numbers 


Motivation- 

rewards 


Motivation- 

Rewards 


Motivation- 

Reward 


Scoring  of  math  College  students  98 
or  aex  survey 


Nonsense  sylla- 
bles and  geomet- 
ric forms 


College  students 


230 

Male  & 
Female 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Repetitive  tasks  Soldiers 
(anagrams,  digit 
symbol  dynamo 
meter) 


Computer  coding  College  students 


Cherrir.gton,  Reit^ 
& Scctt  P97!) 


Major  Results  Reference 


As  difficulty  of  task  in-  Feather  (1967) 
creased  success  was  seen 
as  more  attractive  and 
failure  as  less  repulsive 
particularly  when  ability 
Is  involved  rather  than 
luck.  N - ach  and  anxiety 
and  external  control  not 
related. 


Significant  positive  r 
satisfaction  and  productiv 
ity  of  reworded  high  per- 
formers and  non  rewarded 
low  performers.  Sign,  neg 
stive  r - rewarded  low 
performers  and  non  rewarde 
high  performers,  No  sig- 
nificant' x satisfaction 
and  productivity  total 

sample.  


Contingent  monetary  reward JDeci  (197),  )972a,  i 
threat  of  punishment,  and  |1972b,  1972c,  J.973i 
negative  feedback  decrease^)  97 5)  j 

intrinsic  motivation.  Posi (See  alio  Caldar 
itive  feedback  increased  14  Straw  )975a, 
intrinsic  motivation.  Non  (1975b;  Deci, 


itive  feedback  increased  4 Straw  )975a, 
intrinsic  motivation.  Non  1975b;  Daci, 
contingent  monetary  reward  Cascia  <1  Kruse  11, 
did  not  change  intrinsic  1975) 
tivation. 


Performance  and  satisfac- 
tion higher  in  achieve- 
ment feedback  contingent 
group  compared  to  non  con- 
tingent money  outcome  or 
control  group.  Instrumen- 
tality theory  predictions 
are  confirmed  with  bound- 
aries,   


Performance  was  controlled 
to  give  subjects  experienc< 
of  reaching  criterion  afte: 
producing  many  errors 
(poor  performance)  or  few 
errors  (good  performance) . 
Results  indicated  that 
subjects  are  less  intrin- 
sically motivated  not  be- 
cause of  pay  but  when  the 
task  ia  perceived  as  easy 
relative  to  their  ability. 
Good  performers  likad  and 
enjoyed  task  more  when  not 
peid.  Poor  performers  ’ 
liked  taak  when  paid.  How 
ever  good  performers  were 
more  satisfied  with  their- 
performance  when  paid  and 
vice  vorsa  for  poor  por- 


J7  feral 

rams lea 


Fine  (1972) 
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Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Motivation- 

Orientation 


Havy  ea lie ted 

men 


Anagrams -Pursuit  Wavy  enliated 
motor  men 


or  Results  • 


In  nigh  motivation  condi- 
tion there  wee  significant 
ly  poaitiva  r between  e 
measure  of  persistence 
(hand  skills  test)  aAd  nun 
ber  of  anagrams  solved, 

in  low  condition. 


Task  motivation  rather 
than  task  difficulty  is 
basis  of  interaction  be- 
tvoon  persistence  teat  and 
performance. Persistence  di 
not  interact  with  task  dif 


Repetitive  Teek 
Drawing  X‘i 


Job  redesign  case  ROTC  atudenta 
studies 


Reference 


Kipnia  A 
Wagner  (1965a) 


Kipnia  a 
Wagner  (1965b) 


Merrens  & 
Garrett  (1975) 


103  Males  Hon- significant  trend  thst  Richman  (1972) 
intrinsically  oriented  Ss 
preferred  intrinsic  job 
design  interventions  and 
vi^re  versa  for  extrinsic 
Ss. 


Robey  (1974) 


Saleh  (1971a) 


Saleh  & 
Brown  (1972) 


Ability 

Problem  solving 
(concept  identi- 
fication) 

•Ability 

Verbal  learning 

Ability 

Review  of  researcl 
motor  learning 

. 

Ability 

■ 1-manual  matching 
device 

Ability 

Paychomotor 
(pursuit  rotor) 

College  students 


Six  ability  faclore  identi-j  F inge r man f Eisner, 


Rose,  Wheaton,  & 
Cohen  (1975) 


fiedi  flexibility  of 
closure,  associative  memory 
perceptual  speed,  syllo- 
gistic reasoning, * sbecd  of 
closure,  induct  ion. As  task 
changes  in  complexity  a- 
bilities  change  in  impor- 
tance . 


Following  ability ' factors 
relate  to  verbal  learnings 
rota  memory,  apan  memory, 
letter  palra  and  anticipa- 
tion. Rota  memory  major 
individual  difference  vari 


Identified  11  Psychomotor  Flaiahman  (1967c, 
factora  and  9 physical  pro  1975) 
ficiency  factora. changes 
In  ohilltier.  necenasry  to 
perform  task  change  as 
task  is  varied  and  aa  in- 
dividual learns  and  be- 
comes proficient  in  the 


Ability  measures  predicted  rielshmon  t 
performance  during  original  Ellison  (1969) 
and  reversed  tasks  but  per- 
sonality did  not.  Rata  of 
learning  not  predicted  fron 
ability' or  personality. 

Performance  during  mossed 
practice  as  predictable  aa 


i f *9 ll' M L4 * 


In  Group  I accurecy  waa 
emphasised;  Group  II  epee< 
emphasised.  During  train- 
ing differences*  in  approac) 
ing  task  account  for  task 


LJ 'IH v «i*m < lariiis 
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rie-.t.r  Results PdtBKSSC  1 

Ability 

Vigilance 

Collage  students 

122  Male 

Field  independent  Ss  supe- 
rior  in  performance  on  com- 
plex  task  with  leas  decre- 
ment. No  difference  In 
performance  field  independ- 
ent and  dependent  on  *)mnl» 
task. 

Moses  (197&. 

Ability 

Electronic  fault 
finding 

College  students 

141  Mala 

Five  factorn  identified: 
flexibility  of  cloaurc. 
syllogistic  reasoning,  as- 
sociative memory,  percep- 
tual speed  and  induction. 
Manipulation  of  formal  dif 
ficulty  and  perceptual  com 
plexity  resulted  in  change 
of  factor  loadings  for  all 
factors  axcept  syllogistic 
reasoning  which  remained 
constant  and  perceptual 
speed  which  was  not  re- 
lated to  performance^ 

Pose,  Fingcrran, 
Wheaton,  Eisner, 
6 Kramer  (1974) 

Ability 

(1)  auditory  sig- 
nal detection 
task 

(2)  trouble  shoot 
ing 

*3)  p rob lew  solv- 
ing 

Complex  changes  in  ability 
requirements  occur  in  re- 
sponse to  variations  in 
task  characteristics.  In- 
dividuals adopt  different 
strategies  under  different 
levels  of  task  difficulty. 

1 vfl-ert  ton.  I 

1 i<o*a»  4 
Fingerman  (1975) 

Ability 

Auditory  signal 
detection  taaV 

College  students 

127  Male 

i Five  ability  factors  ident- 
ified auditory  perceptual, 
flexibility  of  closure,  as- 
sociative memory,  speed  of 
closure,  induction.  Task 
difficulty  did  not  in- 
fluence ability  factor 
structure.  Investigated  di 
ferent  signal  durations 
and  background  noise. 

Wheaton,  Shaffer, 
Mlrabella,  6 
Fleishman  (1973) 

Ability 

Visualization  of 

Air  Pores 

216  - 
8158 

Ability  factor  structure 
changes  as  item  complexity 
increased.  Three  factors* 
perceptual  speed,  space  ah 
visualization  were  ordered 
on  a continuum  from  least 
difficult  and  complex  to 
moat  difficult. 

Zimmerman  (1954) 

Personality 

Auditory  vigi- 
lance 

62  Male 
62  A re- 
21  male 

Extravcrts  ard  normals 
show  decrement  over  time. 
Introverts  do  not.  Trend 
extraverts  benefit  from 
social  condition. 

Bakan,  Belton, 
4 Toth  (1963) 

Personality 

Repetitive  task 

■xtraverte 
Intro varts 

N-16 

Males 

N-16 

Malta 

Extraverts  build  more  va- 
riety into  their  responses 
on  monotonous  task  over 
time . 

Hill  (1975) 

Personality 

Choice-dll earns 
problems 

t 

College  students 

Groups  containing  field  de- 
pendent- low  dif ferent is tior 
subjects  reconciled  disa- 
greements and  showed  greatc 
interpersonal  attraction 
than  did  field  independent*! 
Match  between  subjects  did 
not  always  result  in  posi- 
tive outcome. 

Oltman, 

Goode nough, 

Witkin, 
rFreedman,  4 
Frie  .man  (1975)  j 

Personality 

Series  of  studies 
Kinesthetic 
Pigural  Aftei 
Effect,  Prefer- 
ence for  Ooagrlex 
Stimuli,  Activity 
Level,  Group  Dis- 
cussion 

Collage  students 

24-44 

Males  4 
Pens les 

Reducers  on  Kinesthetic 

After  Bffgcts  Tasks  seek 
out  complex  stimulation  she 
high  levels  of  activity  in 
deprived  stimulus  situatior 
talk  more  in  group  discus- 
sions, and  expose. them- 
selves frequently  to 
intense  stimulation  in 
social  activities. 

.Gales  (1971, 
1972) 
w 

s. 

Peraonality 

Monitoring  audi- 
tory or  visual 
etlmull 

Placing  figures 
of  people  in 
model  rooms 

Study  1 College 
studeots 

Study  t College 
students 

19  Males 
12  Pa- 
melas 
17  Males 
11  Fe- 
males 

Reducer,  expressed  ho  re  dorr 
and  le«.  teak  enjoyment  on 
. i arp  la  and  modorately  com- 
plex teak  than  auimontere  • 
Aeducare  are  coffee  drink- 
era  and  were  raised  In 
urban  setting.  Reducers 
appeared  early  for  ex- 
per  latent  and  ahovad  de- 
alra  for  aoclal  atlmula- 
t-on. 

lalai,  Ouydoah, a 
X a co  no  (1974) 
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the  study  from  a college  campus.  Participants  in  the  study  worked 
for  four  days  building  electrical  extension  cords  in  groups  of  five. 
Each  group  had  a supervisor  assigned  to  them.  All  subjects  were 
paid  an  hourly  rate  and  were  allowed  to  set  their  own  work  pace. 

The  factors  of  content  and  discretion  were  experimentally 
varied.  The  low  content  condition  consisted  of  having  subjects 
work  on  an  assembly  line  while  the  high  content  condition  allowed 
them  to  individually  build  the  extension  cords.  The  discretion 
dimension  was  varied  by  giving  very  specific  instructions  in  the 
low  discretion  condition  and  more  flexible  instructions  in  the 
high  discretion  situation. 

In  this  first  experiment,  the  design  was  similar  to  field 
situations  in  which  employees  worked  on  traditional  jobs  which  were 
subsequently  enriched.  All  the  participants  worked  on  a low  content 
and  low  discretion  job  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  one  group 
continued  to  work  on  a low  content,  low  discretion  job  while  the 
three  other  groups  had  either  content,  discretion,  or  a combination 
of  both  dimensions  added  to  their  jobs. 

Maher  (1971)  reported  that,  as  predicted,  the  high  content 
and  high  discretion  group  had  the  highest  performance,  while  the 
lowest  performance  occurred  in  the  group  with  low  content  and  low 
discretion.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  test  of  significance  for 
the  results  was  reported,  nor  was  the  number  of  subjects  in  each 
group  specified.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  no  differences 
in  job  satisfaction  across  the  four  groups.  There  was  one  trend 
in  the  data  that  the  most  enriched  and  least  enriched  groups  rated 
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their  jobs  in  almost  the  same  manner,  and  this  rating  was  un- 
favorable. The  two  middle  groups,  in  terms  of  job  enrichment, 
were  somewhat  more  satisfied.  This  result  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  later. 

The  second  experiment  was  designed  to  control  for  the 
Hawthorne  effect.  This  was  accomplished  by  assigning  subjects  to 
one  of  four  groups  for  the  entire  four-day  work  period.  The  results 
were  similar  to  the  first  experiment  with  one  marked  exception. 

That  is,  the  job  with  low  content  and  high  discretion  had  by  far 
the  highest  productivity.  Again,  the  statistical  significance  of 
differences  between  groups  on  the  measure  of  performance  was  not 
included.  The  satisfaction  data  again  paralleled  the  results  from 
the  first  study  with  the  two  extreme  groups  having  the  lowest  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  last  experiment  of  the  series,  all  the  participants 
worked  on  the  enriched  job  for  two  days;  then  on  the  third  day, 
one  group  had  both  the  content  and  discretion  removed  from  their 
jobs  (job  shrinkage) , while  the  other  group  retained  their  high 
content  and  high  discretion  jobs. 

The  group  who  lost  both  content  and  discretion  performed  sig- 
nificantly worse  on  the  last  day  of  the  experiment  compared  to 
those  who  kept  the  enriched  job.  Maher  gives  two  explanations 
for  the  job  satisfaction  data  not  yielding  the  expected  results. 

He  postulated  that  there  were  perhaps  two  groups  of  subjects: 
those  who  were  concerned  with  minimizing  the  amount  of  work  they 
did  and  those  who  sought  the  task  variety  contained  in  the  enriched 
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jobs.  Maher  states  that  if  these  subjects  were  equally  represented 
across  groups,  no  differences  in  satisfaction  should  be  found.  It 
was  assumed  that  people  who  preferred  the  variety  in  an  enriched 
job  would  have  increased  satisfaction,  while  those  interested  in 
minimizing  effort  would  receive  less  satisfaction  and  would  thereby 
cancel  out  the  expected  differences.  Even  if  this  explanation  is 
accepted  as  accurate,  it  still  does  not  cover  the  curvilinearity 
obtained  in  the  satisfaction  data. 

The  second  explanation  advanced  by  Maher  is  based  on  an 
equity  approach.  He  claims  that  the  theoretical  model  of  equity 
in  which  there  is  underpayment  of  subjects  in  an  enriched  job 
predicts  exactly  the  satisfaction  results  obtained.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Experiment  2 was  the  only  situation  where  significant 
differences  in  satisfaction  were  reported.  In  that  study,  all  four 
groups  worked  at  the  same  job,  and  they  were  not  aware  of  the  job 
conditions  of  the  other  groups.  Therefore,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  groups  to  compare  their  job  type  with  other  groups. 

Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  pressure  for  production, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  differences  in  equity  would 
account  for  the  experimental  results.  Moreover,  in  Experiment  3, 
one  group  of  subjects'  jobs  were  changed  to  have  low  content  and 
low  discretion  and  thereby,  following  the  reasoning  of  equity 
theory,  the  jobs  should  now  consist  of  less  demanding  work  and  be 
overpaid,  but  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  satisfaction 
for  that  group  as  compared  with  the  group  having  high  content  and 
discretion. 
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In  Experiment  1,  all  subjects  started  in  the  job  with  low 
content  and  discretion,  but  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  the  satisfaction  obtained  across  the  four  groups. 

Inadequate  and  incomplete  data  was  presented  to  allow  for 
an  independent  judgment  of  the  critical  variables  of  performance 
or  satisfaction.  Although  some  data  were  presented  on  preference 
for  variety  and  desire  to  minimize  effort,  the  N sizes  were 
extremely  small  in  all  the  studies,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
a convincing  argument  that  is  supportive  of  any  proposition. 

The  arguments  presented  in  support  of  equity  theory  are 
not  convincing  because,  from  the  details  in  the  experiment, 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  subjects  in  one  group  compared 
their  work  with  subjects  in  other  groups.  Equity  theory  proposes 
that  if  you  have  two  different  people  doing  the  same  job  for  the 
same  salary,  and  you  then  ask  one  person  to  take  on  additional, 
more  challenging  duties  and  responsibilities,  while  the  second 
person  continues  to  do  the  less  challenging  job  for  the  same  pay 
then  the  first  persorv  whose  job  has  become  more  enriched,  will 
become  dissatisfied.  This  proposition  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
Maher's  research,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  direct  comparisons 
by  individuals  in  the  various  groups  in  terms  of  their  jobs.  Maher 
did  indicate  that  there  appeared  to  be  individual  differences 
in  terms  of  preference  for  the  enlarged  job.  He  reports  that  they 
could  not  identify  these  people  in  advance  from  the  measures  they 
obtained. 

Another  problem  with  the  interpretation  of  the  results  in 
the  framework  of  Adams  equity  theory  is  that  if  we  accept  the 
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proposition  that  those  in  the  enriched  jobs  see  an  inequity,  then 
one  way  to  decrease  that  inequity  is  to  reduce  productivity.  This 
did  not  occur  in  the  studies  reported. 

Manipulation  of  Responsibility  and  Task  Load 

Lanzetta  and  Roby  (1956) , in  a simulation  of  an  air  defense 
center,  considered  two  levels  of  job  structure.  One  structure 
involved  sharing  the  essential  activities,  while  the  second 
structure  gave  the  responsibility  for  the  activities  to  one 
individual.  The  second  structure  might  be  considered  an  enriched 
position  with  increased  responsibility.  The  task  load  was  also 
manipulated  in  the  2x2  design  having  both  a high  and  low  work 
load  condition.  In  general,  the  high  task  load  condition  re- 
sulted in  somewhat  poorer  work  performance,  as  was  anticipated. 
Their  findings  were  generally  nonsignificant,  but  there  was  some 
indication  that  for  those  individuals  having  more  responsibility, 
there  was  superior  performance  under  the  low  task  load  condition; 
while  in  the  job  where  the  activities  were  broken  up,  there  was 
somewhat  superior  performance  under  high  task  load  conditions. 

In  summary,  the  study  did  not  show  any  real  superiority  of 
giving  individuals  added  responsibility  for  more  activities  in  this 
type  of  decision-making  task.  The  results  merely  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  making  the  assumption  that  increasing  responsibility 
and  the  number  of  activities  to  be  performed  by  an  individual  will 
automatically  result  in  higher  task  performance.  While  the  study 
did  not  include  measures  of  individual  satisfaction,  it  was  found 
that  under  the  high  task  load  condition  there  was  an  improvement  as 
a function  of  practice  which  was  not  true  under  a low  task  load 
condition. 
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Job  Design , Ability,  and  Rewards 

Relatively  few  studies  investigate  ability  as  it  interacts 
with  the  design  of  a task  or  job.  Weinstein  and  Holzbach  (1973) 
report  a laboratory  study  which  involved  individual  ability, 
task  structure,  and  distribution  of  reward  while  performing  a 
simulated  job.  The  task  of  the  subjects  was  to  code  responses 
from  a questionnaire  onto  an  Opscan  computer  form.  The  task  was 
either  one  which  required  low  or  high  task  flow  interdependence. 

In  the  high  task  flow  interdependence  condition,  each  person  in  a 
three-man  group  worked  on  one  problem  from  each  questionnaire  re- 
quiring the  passing  of  the  questionnaire  from  one  person  to  the 
other. 

A differential  or  equal  reward  condition  was  also  established. 
In  the  differential  reward  condition,  they  were  told  that  the  person 
who  coded  the  largest  number  would  receive  one-half  of  the  group's 
earnings.  In  the  equal  reward  condition,  they  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  one-third  of  the  group's  earnings.  Subjects  were 
randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  experimental  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  task,  all  72  male  undergraduate  students 
were  given  a questionnaire  which  tapped  both  the  subject's  per- 
ception of  the  manipulation  and  his  satisfaction  with  his  per- 
formance. Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study,  each  subject 
completed  the  Minnesota  Clerical  Test. 

The  subjects  were  more  productive  in  both  the  low  task  flow 
interdependence  condition  than  in  the  high  task  flow  condition  and 
were  also  more  productive  when  performing  in  a differential  reward 


than  in  the  equal  reward  condition.  Satisfaction  was  less,  though, 
when  performing  in  the  differential  reward  condition. 

Even  though  differential  rewards  resulted  in  greater  produc- 
tivity, no  relationship  was  found  between  productivity  and  satis- 
faction. There  was  definite  support  for  differential  validity 
of  the  ability  measure  as  a function  of  the  experimental  condition. 
Performance  of  subjects  in  the  equal  reward  low  task  flow  inter- 
dependence condition  were  more  predictable  on  the  basis  of  clerical 
test  scores.  A utility  of  selection  analysis  indicated  that  the 
differential  reward,  low  task  flow  interdependence  groups,  with 
testing  yielded  the  greatest  gain  of  productivity  with  a low 
selection  ratio  (up  to  .22).  For  higher  selection  ratios,  above 
.22,  productivity  was  higher  in  equal  reward,  low  task  flow  inter- 
dependence groups.  From  the  results,  it  is  evident  that  if 
selection  were  to  be  undertaken  with  this  ability  measure,  one 
would  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  rewards  and  the  structure 
of  the  task. 

Redesign  of  Inspection  Tasks 

Laboratory  studies  and  simulations  have  shown  that  even 
minor  physical  job  design  changes  can  influence  performance. 

Lion,  Richardson,  Weightman,  & Browne  (1975)  have  reviewed 
a number  of  factors  which  may  influence  performance.  These  factors 
include  the  visual  display,  speed  of  the  conveyor  belt,  pauses  for 
rest,  and  working  alone  or  working  with  someone  else.  In  a labora- 
tory simulation  of  conditions  found  in  industrial  inspection,  three 
conveyors  were  especially  designed  and  built  for  the  study.  A 
single  belt,  three-line  and  six-line  conveyor  belt  system  was  used. 
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Each  belt  on  the  three-line  system  ran  at  one-third  the  speed 
of  the  single-line  machine  so  that  identical  material  was  presented 
per  unit  of  time.  The  six-line  conveyor  belt  moved  at  one-third 
the  speed  of  the  single-line  machine,  therefore,  presenting 
twice  as  much  information  per  unit  time  if  one  subject  was  using 
it.  Two  subjects  worked  together  on  a six-line  belt  while  sub- 
jects worked  alone  on  the  single  and  three-line  belts.  On  each 
trial,  the  subject  inspected  1,000  discs,  of  which  100  were  faulty. 

The  performance  of  the  subjects,  based  upon  the  type  of 
conveyor  system,  was  highly  significant  with  more  faulty  discs 
being  missed  on  the  single-line  and  the  least  on  the  six-line  belt. 

It  is  evident  from  this  research  that  both  the  form  of  the 
display,  i.e.,  one  belt  or  three  belts,  and  the  presence  of  a co- 
worker, can  have  a significant  effect  upon  the  quality  of  per- 
formance of  workers. 

Only  recently  have  researchers,  such  as  Drury  (1975) , begun 
to  derive  models  to  predict  inspector  performance.  These  models 
help  us  to  understand  what  effects  changes  in  parameters,  such 
as  the  size  of  the  defect,  will  have  upon  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
inspector  performance. 

Relatively  simple  changes  in  the  organization  of  work  can, 
at  times,  have  a dramatic  effect  upon  quality  performance.  Drury 
and  Addison  (1973)  reported  that  simply  moving  special  inspectors 
closer  to  the  point  of  regular  inspectors,  which  allowed  for  more 
immediate  feedback,  resulted  in  such  dramatic  change  in  performance 
of  the  regular  inspectors  that  the  probability  of  missing  a fault 
was  halved  after  the  change. 
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Simon  (1965)  has  found  in  a laboratory  experiment  that 
detection  of  radar  targets  was  frequently  faster  on  a moving  display 
compared  to  a static  mode.  This  finding  tends  to  contradict 
other  research  in  the  area  which  indicated  that  a static  mode 
resulted  in  greater  accuracy  of  target  detection. 

Schoonard  and  Gould  (1973)  studied  the  simulated  inspection 
of  integrated  circuit  chips.  Six  women  in  the  first  study 
searched  each  circuit  chip  until  they  found  the  defect.  They 
located  its  position  on  a scoring  sheet.  No  knowledge  of  results 
was  given  to  the  women.  The  task  was  self-paced  with  each  subject 
initiating  a new  circuit  chip. 

The  results  indicated  that  knowing  or  not  knowing  a defect 
was  present  did  not  significantly  increase  response  accuracy.  In 
addition,  the  increased  time  to  search  each  chip  still  resulted  in 
approximately  25%  of  the  defects  not  being  detected,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  other  research.  The  first  experiment  also  indicated 
that  there  was  not  much  improvement  in  inspection  accuracy  after 
the  first  60  seconds  of  inspection  time. 

The  second  experiment  was  designed  to  restrict  the  field  of 
view  to  see  if  this  factor  would  improve  inspection  accuracy. 
Restricting  the  field  of  view  did  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
gain  in  inspection  time  accuracy,  and  inspectors  became  bored 
after  looking  at  a restricted  view  for  more  than  30  seconds. 

Schoonard,  Gould,  and  Miller  (1973)  have  also  studied  other 
aspects  of  visual  inspection.  They  found  large  individual  dif- 
ferences among  inspectors  in  accuracy,  with  the  most  accurate  in- 
spectors also  being  the  fastest. 
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The  effect  of  speed  on  accuracy  of  inspection  was  also  in- 
vestigated. There  was  a 25%  increase  in  the  quality  of  inspection 
with  increases  in  inspection  time  ranging  from  50%  to  200%.  However 
at  the  slower  speeds,  experienced  inspectors  tended  to  find  the 
task  tedious  and  boring.  There  appears  to  be  a trade-off  between 
increased  inspection  accuracy  with  more  time  and  the  subjective 
feelings  of  tedium  when  the  pace  of  a visual  inspection  task  is 
too  slow. 

Some  of  the  complexities  of  method  of  presentation  of  material 
in  visual  inspection  were  studied  by  Fox  and  Haslegrave  (1969)  in  a 
field  setting.  They  found  that  raising  the  probability  of  detection 
increased  the  level  of  defects  found  for  the  unpaced  inspection 
of  screws  but  not  for  the  inspection  of  screws  on  a paced  or 
conveyor  belt  condition. 

Job  Design  and  Work  Values 

Robey  (1974)  designed  a laboratory  study  to  test  the  con- 
tingency prediction  of  Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  that  job  satisfaction 
and  performance  are  moderated  by  task  design  and  work  values. 

Hulin  and  Blood  extrapolated  from  community  characteristics  to 
make  the  prediction  that  those  individuals  alienated  from  middle- 
class  norms  would  receive  higher  satisfaction  from  a more  specialized 
job  and  lower  satisfaction  from  an  enlarged  job.  For  those  in- 
dividuals with  values  congruent  to  middle-class  norms,  the  opposite 
prediction  would  be  made.  Hulin  and  Blood  used  community  character- 
istics to  measure  alienation.  Robey's  approach  was  to  measure 
work  values  more  directly  and  is  a method  which  Hulin  (1973)  has 
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recently  advocated  as  the  preferable  technique.  Robey  selected 
Friedlander ' s (1963,  1965a)  questionnaire  to  measure  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  work  values.  Robey  assumed  that  extrinsic  work 
values  would  correspond  to  the  alienated  blue-collar  dimension 
identified  by  Hulin  and  Blood.  A basic  premise  of  the  study  is 
that  we  accept  Friedlander ' s instrument  as  a measure  of  alienation 
from  middle-class  norms.  This  is  certainly  a defensible  approach 
since  Hulin  and  Blood  did  not  specify  in  their  discussion  an 
approach  or  instrument  to  be  used  to  directly  measure  individual 
alienation  from  middle-class  norms. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  college  students  responded  to 
14  items  of  the  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was  then  factor 
analyzed  with  the  first  factor  labeled  "concern  for  extrinsic  job 
aspects"  and  the  second  factor,  "concern  for  intrinsic  job 
challenge."  The  extrinsic  factor  was  defined  by  such  items  as 
"management  policies  which  affect  the  feelings  of  employees"  and 
"a  smooth  and  efficient  work  group."  The  intrinsic  factor  had 
high  loadings  on  questions  such  as  "performing  challenging 
assignments  on  my  job"  and  "a  feeling  of  achievement  in  the  work 
I am  doing." 

Sixty  volunteers  were  then  classified  as  either  having  in- 
trinsic or  extrinsic  value  orientation  and  were  assigned  to  a treat- 
ment group  which  was  considered  to  be  an  enriched  job  and  one 
which  was  considered  to  be  more  routine.  There  was  considerable 
imbalance  in  the  design  since  only  14  of  the  volunteers  were 
classified  as  having  extrinsic  values  and  46  were  classified 
as  having  intrinsic  values. 
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The  basic  task  consisted  of  assigning  work  orders  to  machines 
in  a simulated  organization  under  either  a computer  or  hand  treat- 
ment. The  simple  computer  treatment  merely  involved  transcribing 
data  onto  forms  while  the  hand  treatment  was  more  complex  and  was 
considered  the  enriched  task.  Each  subject  worked  for  three  one- 
hour  sessions. 

Measures  of  work  satisfaction  and  errors  in  the  work  completed 
by  the  subjects  were  obtained.  A direct  comparison  of  performance 
was  not  possible  as  the  tasks  differed. 

The  measure  of  satisfaction  did  show  a weak  relationship 
in  the  expected  direction  with  the  individuals  classified  as  having 
extrinsic  values  being  more  satisfied  with  the  simplified  task, 
while  those  subjects  with  intrinsic  values  received  more  satis- 
faction from  the  enlarged  job. 

The  results  from  the  performance  measures  were  somewhat  more 
complex  and  did  not  fully  support  the  prediction  as  there  were  no 
significant  differences  in  performance  between  the  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  groups  performing  the  simplified  task.  The  results 
of  the  enlarged  task  were  in  the  expected  direction,  with  the 
group  having  intrinsic  values  showing  significantly  higher  per- 
formance levels  than  the  extrinsic  group. 

As  with  any  simulation,  there  were  some  problems  involving 
the  possible  range  of  error  which  could  occur  on  the  simplified 
task.  Future  research  on  ttis  issue  must  fully  consider  the  nature 
of  the  task  and  use  tasks  in  which  there  is  greater  individual 
variation  in  performance.  A larger  sample  would  also  allow  for 
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more  individuals  in  each  of  the  cells.  The  small  number  of  sub- 
jects and  possible  ability  differences  between  the  subjects 
assigned  to  the  treatments  may  have  canceled  out  any  performance 
effects  due  to  the  various  systems  in  Robey's  study. 

A Congruence  Approach  to  Job  Design 

Lacking  from  research  on  job  design  is  the  simultaneous 
investigation  of  individual  perceptions,  ability  levels,  and  other 
attributes  as  they  interact  with  the  job  design.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  integrate  the  various  elements  of  these  approaches  to  job 
design  (Barrett,  Forbes,  Alexander,  O'Connor,  & Balascoe,  1975) . 

Simulated  visual  monitoring  tasks  were  developed  based  on 
information  from  a previous  field  study  (Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor, 
Alexander,  Forbes,  & Cascio,  1975).  These  simulations  consisted 
of  a basic  signal  detection  task  in  which  a subject  had  to  identify 
relevant  symbols  from  slides  containing  both  irrelevant  and  relevant 
symbols.  The  experimental  design  consisted  of  two  levels  of  task 
design.  In  the  "basic”  cell,  subjects  were  given  a task  designed 
to  consist  of  low  levels  of  job  complexity,  variety,  responsibility 
and  external  feedback  (Low  Job  Structural  Attributes  - LJSA) . In 
the  "complex"  cell,  subjects  were  presented  with  a task  of  in- 
creased job  complexity,  variety,  responsibility  and  external  feed- 
back (High  Job  Structural  Attributes  - HJSA) . 

The  low  level  of  job  complexity  and  variety  consisted  of  a 
task  in  which  subjects  were  required  to  detect  the  presence  and 
the  movement  of  only  one  type  of  signal  (a  triangle) . In  the 
high  level  of  complexity  and  variety,  there  were  three  different 
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types  of  relevant  signals  (triangles,  circles  and  cloverieaves) . 
Furthermore,  the  subjects  were  required  to  respond  to  different 
types  of  movement  for  each  type  of  signal. 

The  low  level  of  responsibility  was  manipulated  by  instruct- 
ing each  subject  that  three  other  subjects  were  monitoring  the 
same  area  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  subject  to 
detect  a signal  for  the  system  to  operate  properly.  High 
responsibility  was  induced  by  instructions  indicating  that  each 
subject  was  individually  responsible  for  signal  detection  and 
operation  of  the  system. 

External  feedback  was  manipulated  by  informing  subjects 
in  the  LJSA  condition  that  only  group  measures  would  be  recorded 
precluding  individual  feedback.  Subjects  in  the  HJSA  conditions 
were  told  that  individual  feedback  would  be  given  at  the  end  of 
each  session. 

The  subjects  consisted  of  60  undergraduate  college  students 
(both  males  and  females)  who  worked  on  the  simulated  monitoring 
task  for  three  consecutive  one  hour  vigils.  Subjects  completed  a 
test  battery  designed  to  measure  general  and  specific  abilities 
as  well  as  personality  variables,  work  satisfaction,  motivation 
and  preferences  for  job  attributes.  After  completion  of  the 
experimental  monitoring  task,  the  subjects  completed  post  measures 
of  job  perception  and  job  satisfaction. 

The  results  indicate^  as  predicted  that  response  time  was 
longer,  and  there  were  significantly  more  errors  in  the  HJSA 
condition  than  the  LJSA  condition.  This  study  added  support  to 
the  strong  empirical  evidence  that  has  accumulated  indicating 
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that  perceptual  style  relates  to  performance  on  a variety  of 
simulated  and  real  world  tasks  in  which  monitoring  is  an  essential 
component . 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrated  a strong  positive  rela- 
tionship between  perceptual  style  and  job  performance  and  a 
negative  relationship  between  perceptual  style  and  work  satis- 
faction. This  indicates  that  those  individuals  with  the  most 
specific  ability  for  performing  the  monitoring  task  derived  the 
least  satisfaction  from  it.  These  results  are  compatible  with 
the  field  study  of  Naval  monitoring  personnel  which  found  a high 
c"  negative  correlation  between  general  and  specific  ability  measures 

and  work  satisfaction  (Barrett,  Bass,  O'Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes, 

6 Cascio,  1975) . 

Task  characteristics  moderated  the  relationship  between 
ability  and  personality  variables,  work  orientation,  job  attribute 
preferences  and  descriptions,  satisfaction  and  performance.  In 
the  HJSA  conditions  there  was  a consistent  relationship  between 
the  description  of  the  job  attributes  and  satisfaction  received 
in  performing  the  tasks.  This  was  not  true  in  the  low  condition. 

The  possibility  that  task  complexity  is  a crucial  variable 
in  the  relationship  between  individual  attributes,  task  per- 
formance and  satisfaction  was  indicated  by  the  finding  that  when 
ability  was  partialled  out,  certain  motivational  factors  were 
related  to  job  performance  in  the  LJSA  condition  only. 

In  conclusion,  the  laboratory  studies  of  simulated  monitor- 
ing  tasks  have  demonstrated  the  strong  effect  of  individual 
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attributes  upon  performance  and  satisfaction  and  the  complex 
interactions  between  these  individual  and  job  structural  attributes. 

Another  related  study  involved  a simulated  maintenance  task 
in  which  experimental  subjects  had  to  locate  malfunctioning  com- 
ponents in  the  form  of  incorrectly  punched  computer  cards  in  a 
series  of  computer  card  decks.  The  experimental  design  consisted 
of  two  levels  of  psychologically  manipulated  job  structural 
attributes.  In  the  low  job  structural  attribute  condition  (LJSA) 
subjects  were  instructed  that  the  task  consisted  of  a low  level 
of  responsibility,  feedback  and  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills. 

In  the  high  job  structural  attribute  condition  (HJSA)  subjects 
were  told  that  the  task  was  high  on  these  attributes.  Responsi- 
bility was  manipulated  by  informing  the  subjects  in  the  HJSA 
condition  that  they  were  individually  responsible  for  the  repair 
of  malfunctions.  In  the  LJSA  condition  subjects  were  told  they 
would  be  able  to  correct  malfunctions  in  only  a portion  of  the 
total  equipment  deck,  therefore,  making  them  only  partially 
accountable.  Students  in  the  HJSA  condition  were  told  that  they 
would  be  given  feedback  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  per- 
formance while  subjects  in  the  LJSA  condition  were  told  that 
feedback  could  not  be  given.  Subjects  in  the  HJSA  condition  were 
told  that  the  maintenance  task  provided  a unique  opportunity  to 
learn  a valuable  systematic  approach  to  problem  solving.  Subjects 
in  the  LJSA  condition  were  informed  that  the  task  was  routine  and 
repetitive  in  nature.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  responsibility, 
feedback  and  learning  new  skills  were  manipulated  psychologically 
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only,  as  all  subjects  completed  the  same  physical  tasks  during 
the  experimental  session. 

The  subjects  consisted  of  60  undergraduate  students  (both 
males  and  females)  divided  equally  into  either  the  HJSA  condition 
or  LJSA  conditions.  Subjects  completed  a test  battery  designed 
to  measure  general  and  specific  abilities,  personality  variables, 
work  orientation,  motivation  and  preferences  for  job  attributes. 
After  completion  of  the  experimental  task,  subjects  completed 
measures  of  job  perception  and  job  satisfaction. 

After  training  to  insure  that  subjects  had  achieved  a 
minimum  understanding  of  the  task  instructions,  the  subjects 
worked  at  their  own  rate  of  speed  for  three  consecutive  hours  on 
the  simulated  maintenance  task. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  structural  attributes  of 
responsibility,  feedback  and  learning  were  successfully  mani- 
pulated in  the  HJSA  and  LJSA  condition,  as  significant  differences 
were  indicated  on  two  post  measures  of  job  perception. 

Intellectual  ability  was  found  to  be  strongly,  but  differ- 
entially, related  to  performance  across  experimental  conditions 
on  this  simulated  maintenance  task.  Intelligence  was  positively 
related  to  quantity  of  performance  in  the  LJSA  condition  and 
to  quality  of  performance  in  the  HJSA  condition.  It  is  possible 
that  these  results  may  be  a function  of  the  differential  value 
placed  on  the  quality  or  quantity  aspects  of  performance  by  the 
subjects.  Subjects  in  the  LJSA  with  higher  ability  may  have 
concentrated  their  effort  on  speed  while  subjects  in  the  HJSA 
condition,  who  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  feedback,  con- 
centrated on  quality  rather  than  speed. 


Cognitive  style  was  also  differentially  related  to  per- 
formance across  conditions.  Field  independent  subjects  per- 
formed better  in  terms  of  quantity  of  production  in  the  LJSA 
condition  while  this  pattern  was  reversed  in  the  high  condition. 

It  is  hypothesized  that  this  reversal  may  be  a function  of  dif- 
ferences in  suggestibility  and  conformity  between  field  in- 
dependent and  dependent  subjects.  Field  independent  subjects  may 
not  have  been  convinced  by  the  psychological  manipulation  embedded 
within  the  experimental  instructions. 

Described  job  structural  attributes  were  found  to  be  re- 
lated to  performance  and  satisfaction  outcomes.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  attributes  assigned  to  the  task  the  higher  the 
satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  smaller  the  difference  between  the 
described  and  preferred  dimensions  of  job  attributes,  the  higher 
the  satisfaction.  It  was  also  found  that  dividing  the  subjects 
on  the  basis  of  described  job  structural  attributes  moderated 
the  relationships  between  ability  and  performance.  Carlson's 
finding  that  the  ability-performance  relationship  was  stronger 
for  satisfied  individuals  was  replicated  in  the  study  (Carlson, 
Dawis,  & Weiss,  1969) . 

This  study  demonstrates  the  strong  effect  expectancy  can 
have  upon  the  relationships  between  ability  measures  and  job 
performance.  The  findings  reinforce  the  results  from  a recent 
field  study  (King,  1974)  that  the  beliefs  of  the  incumbents  con- 
cerning the  attributes  of  a job  they  are  performing  may  be  more 
important  than  the  physical  task  itself. 
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Job  Factors 

Work  Pace 

Williges  and  Streeter  (1971)  simulated  a quality  control 
inspection  task  in  order  to  determine  if  an  inspector-paced  or 
more  conventional  assembly-line  externally  paced  display  would 
allow  for  detection  of  more  defects.  The  externally-paced  in- 
spection resulted  in  an  increased  error  rate  but  did  result  in 
more  items  being  inspected.  The  superiority  of  the  inspector- 
paced  display,  in  terms  of  quality  of  performance  but  not  quantity, 
is  similar  to  results  found  in  field  studies  of  the  inspection 
process. 

While  the  Williges  and  Streeter  study  did  not  deal  with 
the  issue  of  satisfaction,  a more  recent  study  by  McFarling  and 
Heimstra  (1975)  involved  both  self-  and  machine-paced  inspection 
and  the  satisfaction  received  from  the  task.  Twenty  women  were 
utilized  in  this  simulated  study  of  the  inspection  of  printed 
circuits  which  varied  in  complexity.  The  circuits  were  presented 
from  slides;  and  in  the  paced  condition,  each  circuit  was  displayed 
for  a total  of  8 seconds.  In  the  self-paced  condition,  the  viewing 
time  for  circuits  was  controlled  by  the  inspector.  The  10  sub- 
jects in  the  self-paced  condition  rated  the  task  as  more  con- 
trollable, interesting,  and  important  than  did  the  machine-paced 
subjects.  Conversely,  the  10  subjects  in  the  machine-paced  condition 
rated  the  tasks  as  slightly  more  demanding  and  repetitive.  However, 
both  groups  perceived  the  tasks  to  be  relatively  unpleasant. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  decision  time  increased  under  both 
conditions  for  the  more  complex  circuits.  There  were  larger  in- 
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creases  in  decision  time  for  those  subjects  in  the  self-paced 
condition  as  complexity  increased.  There  was  significantly  more 
defect  detection  in  the  self-paced  condition.  The  actual  quantity 
of  performance  was  less  in  the  self-paced  condition  as  2 of  the 
10  subjects  did  not  complete  all  the  inspections  in  the  alloted 
time  period. 

McFarling  and  Heimstra  (1975)  and  Williges  and  Streeter 
(1971)  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  self-pacing  leads  to 
better  quality  inspection  performance.  This  is  not  really  a 
surprising  finding,  since  in  a self-paced  condition,  an  individual 
has  more  time  to  inspect  an  item;  and  as  a result  of  the  increased 
uncertainties,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
improved  performance.  However,  the  generalization  of  this  finding 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  in  the  laboratory  has  not  been 
tested.  It  is  possible  that  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  the 
machine-paced  procedure  may  result  in  equivalent  error  rates.  In 
addition,  the  inspection  times  in  the  machine-paced  condition  have 
been  somewhat  arbitrarily  established.  It  may  be  possible  to 
slightly  increase  the  machine-pace  time  per  item  so  that  you 
would  maximize,  not  only  quality,  but  also  quantity  of  performance. 
In  effect,  the  studies  have  been  comparing  self-paced  versus  one 
of  the  many  possible  machine-paced  conditions.  In  order  to  fully 
accept  the  proposition  that  self-pacing  is  superior,  one  would  have 
to  study  a wide  range  of  machine-paced  conditions. 

Preferred  Pace 

A neglected  area  of  investigation  until  relatively  recently 
is  the  preferred  pace  of  individuals  performing  repetitive  motor 
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tasks.  Smoll  (1973,  1975a,  1975b) , in  a series  of  laboratory 
studies,  has  found  that  there  are  reliable  differences  between 
individuals  in  their  preferred  pace  of  performing  repetitive 
motor  tasks  and  also  reliable  differences  in  the  consistency  of 
this  preferred  pace.  Some  individuals  are  more  inconsistent 
in  their  performance  at  a motor  task  than  others,  while  others 
are  relatively  consistent  and  often  have  a high  rate  of  per- 
formance. There  is  some  other  evidence  that  the  preferred  tempo 
of  work  is  true,  not  only  for  motor,  but  also  perceptual  and  cog- 
nitive tasks  (Rimoldi,  1951) . 

This  appears  to  be  a relatively  important  finding  which 
indicates  that  job  design  should  take  into  account  individual 
preferences.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  individual's  dissatis- 
faction with  a repetitive-paced  task  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pace  is  in  variance  with  his  natural  preferred  tempo  of  work. 
This  dissatisfaction  with  the  task  may  not  really  be  caused  by  a 
lack  of  control  over  the  task  but  merely  the  fact  that  the  worker's 
preferred  motor  tempo  is  quite  different  from  the  pace  requirements 
of  the  actual  task.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  some  individuals  are 
more  inconsistent  in  their  preferences  than  others  could  lead  one 
to  hypothesize  that  satisfaction  is  a function  of  the  match  between 
an  individual's  preferred  pace  and  consistency  and  task  demands. 
Those  individuals  performing  a paced  task  in  which  the  pace  is 
consistent  with  their  preferences  would  experience  enhanced  job 
and  task  satisfaction  compared  to  those  individuals  where  there  is 
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no  congruence  between  the  task  pace  and  their  preferences.  One 
could  further  hypothesize  that  those  people  who  are  quite  incon- 
sistent in  their  preference  for  the  tempo  of  motor  activity 
would  find  any  paced  task  relatively  unsatisfactory.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  this  group  of  workers  would  subjectively  voice 
and  experience  the  most  dissatisfaction  over  the  lack  of  control 
they  had  while  performing  a paced  task  in  an  industrial  setting. 
Boredom 

Murrell  (1967,  1969,  1971),  in  a series  of  studies,  had 
conducted  experiments  in  the  laboratory  to  understand  the  behavior 
of  subjects  performing  monotonous  tasks. 

Murrell's  position  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  auto-arousal, 
which  is  a mechanism  which  comes  into  play  when  the  individual 
"makes  up  his  mind"  to  perform  well  on  a task.  Murrell  defines 
auto-arousal  as  "cortical  activation  resulting  from  stimulation 
of  the  reticular  formation  by  the  cortex,  this  stimulation  being 
under  voluntary  control"  (Murrell,  1967,  p.  430). 

Murrell's  (1969)  results  are  not  clear-cut  and  do  not  fully 
support  his  theoretical  position.  The  variation  between  and  among 
subjects  are  not  fully  explained,  and  he  has  introduced  an  addi- 
tional explanatory  construct  of  anti-arousal.  Perhaps  the  most 
general  finding  is  that  performance  can  be  influenced  by  the 
expectations  developed  during  the  course  of  the  experiment  (Murrell, 
1971)  . 

The  measure  of  arousal  used  by  Murrell  has  been  skin 
conductance,  and  the  results  are  not  clear-cut  enough  to  provide 
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easy  generalizations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  arousal.  The 
sample  sizes  are  relatively  small,  and  it  is  evident  that  more 
work  is  required  to  fully  support  or  modify  Murrell's  position 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  construct  of  auto-arousal. 

Geiwitz  (1966),  perhaps  in  one  of  the  most  unusual  experi- 
mental laboratory  studies  related  to  job  design,  used  a simple 
repetitive  task  and  hypnosis  to  study  the  experience  of  boredom. 

The  results  are  quite  interesting  if  you  can  place  reliance  upon 
data  from  four  subjects.  In  general,  the  factors  of  low  arousal, 
feelings  of  unpleasantness,  constraint,  and  repetitiveness  are 
associated  with  perceived  boredom.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
finding  was  that,  while  the  subjects  expected  repetitiveness  to 
be  the  first  factor  in  inducing  feelings  of  boredom,  in  fact,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  least  important  factor.  Constraint  was  the 
variable  which  was  found  to  be  more  important  than  repetitiveness. 

These  results  are  not  consistent  with  some  field  investiga- 
tions such  as  those  of  Quinn  (1975)  where  repetitiveness  was 
found  to  be  closely  associated  with  both  boredom  and  monotony. 

Stagner  (1975)  has  reviewed  the  evidence  concerning  job 
satisfaction  of  the  older  worker  while  performing  assembly-line 
operations.  His  review  includes  both  psychological  and  physiological 
correlates  of  boredom  and  the  possible  implications  for  the  aging 
process  and  the  suitability  of  individuals  for  paced  tasks.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  blue-collar  workers'  satisfaction  for  a 
job  increases  with  age.  This  conclusion  has  to  be  tempered  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  older  workers  actually  working  on 
assembly  lines. 
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Stagner,  in  his  review,  concludes  that  there  are  wide  in- 
dividual differences  in  workers'  response  to  the  paced,  constrained 
job.  In  particular,  the  aspect  of  constraint  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  leading  to  boredom.  Stagner 
believes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  match  blue-collar  workers 
in  some  manner  in  order  to  maximize  work  satisfaction.  Stagner 
concludes  that  much  more  work  must  be  done  before  this  hope  will 
be  a reality. 

In  the  area  of  personality  variables,  extraversion,  authori- 
tarianism, and  ambition  have  all  been  related  to  boredom.  The 
research  is  neither  recent  nor  thorough,  since  Stagner  believes 
that  the  Wyatt,  Langdon,  and  Stock  study  of  1937  is  still  the  best 
s'.udy  which  focused  upon  personality  problems. 

Recent  research  has  indicated  that  extraverts  build  more 
variety  into  their  responses  in  a monotonous  task  (Hill,  1975). 

Sales,  Guydosh,  and  Iacono  (1974)  found  that  college  students  with 
high  auditory  thresholds,  who  may  reduce  incoming  stimuli,  were 
unresponsive  to  simple  stimuli,  were  bored,  and  expressed  less  enjoy- 
ment and  interest  than  low  threshold  subjects.  High  threshold 
subjects  were  more  likely  to  drink  coffee,  come  from  urban 
settings,  and  show  a greater  desire  for  social  stimulation. 
Organizational  Structure  and  Work  Groups 

The  distinction  between  research  in  organizational  struc- 
ture and  job  design  is  not  clear-cut.  This  is  especially 
true  when  one  reviews  laboratory  studies  concerned  with  organi- 
zational structure.  The  common  way  organizational  structure  is 
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operationalized  in  laboratory  studies  is  by  the  type  of  communica- 
tion network  and  is  exemplified  in  studies  by  Bavelas  (1948)  and 
Leavitt  (1951 ) . 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  review  the  many  studies  in 
this  area.  A few  selected  studies  will  be  reviewed  which  appear 
to  have  relevance  for  the  area  of  job  design. 

In  many  field  studies  of  job  design,  there  is  a distinct 
and  explicit  attempt  to  modify  the  existing  communication  structure 
and  division  of  labor.  This  typically  involves  job  changes  to 
decrease  authoritarian  structure,  to  provide  greater  communication 
among  the  workers  of  the  group,  and  to  allow  for  more  shared 
responsibility  for  performing  the  group's  task. 

Becker  and  Baloff  (1969)  have  studied  these  factors  in  a 
simulated  business  game.  They  formed  three  different  organiza- 
tional structures:  (1)  a hierarchical  structure,  (2)  a committee 

organization,  and  (3)  a division-of-labor  structure.  All  three- 
man  teams  performed  the  same  complex  problem-solving  task.  In 
the  hierarchical  structure,  one  man  was  assigned  the  position  of 
president  and  two  as  vice-president.  In  the  committee  organiza- 
tion, they  were  told  they  constituted  an  executive  decision-making 
group  and  shared  the  responsibilities  for  their  decisions;  and  in 
the  division-of-labor  structure,  each  of  the  three  were  told  that 
they  were  like  division  vice-presidents,  each  in  charge  of  a 
specific  function. 

The  division-of-labor  structure  was  found  to  result  in 
superior  performance  as  compared  to  the  two  other  structures. 
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One  unexpected  finding  was  that  initial  group  performance 
level  interacted  with  task  structure.  For  the  groups  which  started 
out  with  relatively  high  levels  of  proficiency,  the  organizational 
structure  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  subsequent  total  overall 
efficiency  of  the  group.  Conversely,  if  the  group's  ability  to 
solve  the  complex  problem  was  relatively  low,  then  the  organiza- 
tional structure  had  a great  effect  upon  the  final  outcome  of 
the  group's  performance. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  complete  shared 
responsibility,  as  in  the  committee  type  organizational  structure, 
may  not  be  the  optimal  task  design  for  certain  complex  problem- 
solving situations.  One  can  also  infer  that  if  the  problem- 
solving ability  of  the  group  is  initially  very  high,  the  task 
design  will  have  much  less  relevance  on  the  performance  of  the  group. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  and  unexpected  results  are  illustrated 
by  Shiflett's  (1972)  findings  from  four  different  organizational 
structures  of  two-man  groups  working  on  difficult  and  easy  cross- 
word puzzles.  The  production  per  unit  time  was  greater  in  the 
divided  labor  condition  than  in  the  shared  labor  groups.  The  task 
itself  was  highly  artificial  and,  therefore,  the  generalizability 
to  real  world  tasks  is  limited. 

Shaw  (1960),  in  a laboratory  investigation,  looked  at  size 
and  share  in  tasks  and  identifiability  of  individual  contribution 
to  the  group  performance  to  determine  product  motivation.  The 
female  undergraduates  worked  in  the  experimental  situation  either 
in  large  groups  of  six  to  eight  (small  share  of  task)  or  small 
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groups  of  two  to  five  (large  share  of  task) . When  the  subjects 
perceived  that  they  had  a large  share  of  the  task  to  perform, 
they  tended  to  choose  material  which  would  allow  them  to  do  a 
better  and  higher  quality  job  despite  the  fact  that  more  work 
would  be  required.  The  identifiability  of  individual  contribution 
manipulation  was  not  successful  so  these  results  are  not  meaningful. 
However,  the  experiment  did  indicate  that  when  individuals  of  a 
group  perceive  themselves  to  have  a greater  share  of  the  group 
task,  this  appears  to  enhance  task  motivation  in  each  of  the  group 
members.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  often  reported  findings 
that  motivation  is  inversely  related  to  the  size  of  the  working 
group. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  complexities  of  team 
performance.  This  is  especially  true  of  tasks  which  are  externally 
paced  such  as  radar  controllers.  Johnston  and  Briggs  (1968)  found, 
for  example,  that  communication  actually  inhibited  team  performance 
in  what  was  termed  a noncompensatory,  high  load  task  condition. 

It  would  appear  that  some  team's  functions  can  hinder  team  per- 
formance while  others  can  improve  the  functioning  of  the  team. 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  have  a stable  set  of  principles  to  allow 
us  to  design  a task  so  as  to  optimize  performance  for  teams  under 
various  conditions. 

The  naive  assumption  is  often  made  in  job  design  that  the 
team  members  themselves  can  autonomously  coordinate  their  activities 
and  functions  so  as  to  optimize  their  performance  levels.  It  is 
doubtful  that  this  assumption  is  true,  and  indeed  what  is  con- 
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sidered  by  many  as  beneficial  (i.e.,  communication)  may  in  fact  be 
detrimental  to  team  performance  under  certain  tasks  or  task  load 
conditions.  Williges,  Johnston,  and  Briggs  (1966)  found  a sig- 
nificant effect  of  performance  decrement  due  to  team  communication. 

Naylor  and  Dickinson  (1969)  have  tested  a taxonomy  of  team 
performance.  Briefly,  their  taxonomy  assumes  that  team  performance 
is  a function  of  task  structure,  work  structure,  and  communication 
structure.  Task  structure  is  defined  as  a function  of  component 
complexity,  component  organization,  and  component  redundancy. 

They  found  the  most  powerful  variable  influencing  team  performance 
in  their  laboratory  involving  two-man  teams  in  a multiple-cue 
inference  task  was  task  structure.  The  study  is  a good  illustra- 
tion of  operational  definition  of  the  factors  relevant  to  team 
performance,  but  the  results  are  constrained  by  the  highly  artificial 
nature  of  the  task.  This  makes  generalization  extremely  difficult 
to  typical,  real-world  situations. 

Knowledge  of  Results 

Despite  the  widespread  advocation  of  the  use  of  knowledge  of 
results  as  a viable  job  design  technique,  the  actual  evidence  for 
efficacy  of  the  approach  is  extremely  limited.  Gibbs  and  Brown 
(1955)  had  subjects  working  at  the  repetitive  task  of  copying  pages 
from  a variety  of  sources  with  and  without  a counter  on  the  copying 
machine.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a condition  such  that  per- 
formance would  be  a function  solely  of  the  subject's  own  set  pace. 
Results  indicated  that  when  the  participants  could  see  the  counter, 
the  activity  was  significantly  higher  than  when  it  was  blocked 
from  their  view. 
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Chapanis  (1964) , in  an  attempt  to  replicate  and  generalize 
the  results  of  Gibbs  and  Brown's  study,  designed  a study  where 
subjects  typed  digits  into  a teletype  tape.  Sixteen  subjects  were 
assigned  to  one  of  four  groups  varying  in  knowledge  of  results. 

In  the  first  group,  the  subjects  received  no  information  con- 
cerning their  output,  while  in  the  second  and  third  groups  the 
male  undergraduates  could  see  a counter  and  thereby  determine  their 
performance  level  if  they  so  desired.  The  fourth  group  wrote 
down  their  output  at  fifteen  minute  intervals  during  the  hour 
session.  The  experiment  lasted  for  a total  of  24  days.  The  only 
effect  found  was  increased  performance  as  a function  of  number  of 
days  the  task  was  performed. 

The  Chapanis  study  did  not  support  the  findings  of  Gibbs  and 
Brown  concerning  the  value  of  knowledge  of  results  while  performing 
a repetitive  task.  There  were  a number  of  design  differences 
between  the  two  studies  including  the  nature  of  the  task  which  may 
have  accounted  for  the  inconsistency  in  research  results.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a total  of  only  28  subjects  were  used  in  both 
investigations,  and  this  is  certainly  a sad  commentary  on  the  field 
considering  the  importance  of  a construct  of  knowledge  of  results 
as  a supposed  motivational  variable  in  job  design.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  sort  of  generalizations  could  be  built  on  such  a limited 
number  of  studies  involving  so  few  subjects. 

Hardesty,  Trumbo,  and  Bevan  (1963)  studied  the  effect  of  no 
knowledge  of  results,  observer-presented  knowledge  of  results. 


and  machine-presented  knowledge  of  results  for  a vigilance  task. 
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The  observer-presented  knowledge  of  results  was  superior  to  the 
other  two  conditions,  which  suggest  the  motivational  nature  of 
knowledge  of  results.  Unfortunately,  the  study  was  confounded 
because  knowledge  of  results  from  the  observer  was  oral,  while 
the  knowledge  of  results  from  the  machine  was  visual. 

Knowledge  of  results  does  not  always  improve  performance 
in  monitoring  systems,  as  was  found  by  Montague  and  Weber  (1965). 

Warm, Riechmann,  Grasha,  and  Seibel  (1973)  found  that 
knowledge  of  results  was  effective  in  facilitating  performance 
during  training,  and  this  persisted  throughout  the  testing  session. 
They  did  not  find  evidence  that  goal  setting  was  the  motivational 
property  which  appeared  to  be  operating  in  this  study. 

Knowledge  of  results  is  not  always  effective  in  terms  of 
transferring  to  the  training  session  as  Wiener  (1968)  found  in 
his  vigilance  study.  Wiener  (1975)  has  also  studied  a visual 
monitoring  task  under  high  and  low  task  load  conditions  with  and 
without  knowledge  of  results.  His  hypothesis  was  that  a second 
task  would  facilitate  performance  by  increasing  arousal  level  on 
the  monitoring  task.  The  results  did  not  support  this  proposi- 
tion, but  the  inclusion  of  knowledge  of  results  into  the  design 
did  stabilize  performance  even  under  higher  task  load  conditions. 

One  problem  of  research  of  this  type  is  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  task  loads  are  highly  specific  to  the  study  in  question 
and,  therefore,  generalization  is  extremely  difficult  involving 
other  tasks  with  differing  task  loads. 

Despite  the  widespread  popular  conception  that  knowledge  of 
results  is  a very  effective  technique  for  improving  performance, 
the  data  is  mixed  and  is  typically  from  laboratory  studies.  One 
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of  the  few  studies  which  studied  knowledge  of  results  in  a factory 
setting  found  the  technique  to  be  effective  (Leamon,  1974) . Seven 
female  workers  received  graphical  knowledge  of  results  concerning 
their  performance  each  hour.  The  information  was  presented  by  a 
technician,  and  the  experiment  was  designed  to  appear  to  be  a 
naturally  occurring  part  of  the  job.  The  investigation  extended 
over  an  eight-week  period,  resulting  in  significantly  improved 
performance.  The  informational  or  motivating  component  of  knowledge 
of  results  will  require  further  study  before  any  definitive 
answers  can  be  reached.  Knowledge  of  results  has  resulted  in 
goal  setting  types  of  behavior  which  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next 
section  on  motivational  factors. 

Cognitive  and  Motivational  Factors 

Ability 

Both  Fleishman  (1957b)  and  Zimmerman  (1954)  have  found  that 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  task  changes,  certain  abilities  become 
more  or  less  important  in  predicting  individual  performance 
levels.  This  finding  has  not  always  been  found  to  have  held  true 
since  Wheaton,  Shaffer,  Mirabella,  and  Fleishman  (1973)  found 
that  changing  the  difficulty  level  of  an  auditory  task  did  not 
show  the  expected  change.  The  same  basic  abilities  were  found  to  be 
relevant  for  predicting  performance  at  all  ranges  of  task  difficulty. 

In  general,  one  would  have  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  deal  more  knowledge  is  required  on  a specific  task,  and  the 
interaction  of  the  task,  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  specific 
abilities  relevant  to  the  task  before  general  principles  can  be 
developed.  In  particular,  a job  design  changing  the  level  of  the 
difficulty  of  a task  may  or  may  not  result  in  a different  pattern 
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of  abilities  being  relevant  in  predicting  performance.  At  this 
point,  we  do  have  an  a priori  technique  to  determine  what  pattern 
of  abilities  will  or  will  not  be  relevant  as  the  overall  difficulty 
of  the  task  increases. 

This  technique  is  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  Rose,  Finger- 
man,  Wheaton,  Eisner  and  Kramer  (1974)  involving  an  electronic 
fault-finding  task.  The  task  was  designed  to  be  representative 
of  the  problems  faced  by  electronic  trouble  shooters.  The 
trouble-shooting  task  was  variea  along  the  dimensions  of  formal 
difficulty  and  perceptual  complexity.  Following  the  technique  of 
Fleishman  and  his  colleagues,  a reference  test  battery  was  given 
to  predict  task  performance.  Five  factors  were  extracted  from 
the  reference  test  battery,  and  some  factors  increased  system- 
atically as  both  dimensions  of  the  task  increased.  Other  factors 
decreased  in  importance  as  a function  of  increasing  perceptual 
complexity.  The  actual  criterion  measure  of  performance  also  was 
a factor  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  factor  structure  would 
change  as  a function  of  the  complexity  of  the  task. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  further  illustrated  by 
Fingerman,  Eisner,  Rose,  Wheaton,  and  Cohen  (1975)  in  their  study 
of  a concept  identification  task.  They  also  found  that  as  the 
task  characteristics  were  changed,  the  ability  which  contributed 
to  performance  also  varied.  Again,  this  was  not  a simple  function, 
and  there  was  the  suggestion  that  different  subjects  had  chosen 
different  styles  or  approaches  to  solving  the  task  problems. 
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This  study  was  notable  for  its  sophistication  of  analysis  of 
the  results  and  for  its  large  sample  size  which  stands  in  contrast 
to  other  laboratory  studies  of  the  various  issues  of  task  design. 

This  study  also  clearly  indicates  the  large  effect  ability 
measures  may  have  upon  performance  under  different  task  structures. 

A typical  assumption  in  both  laboratory  and  field  studies  is  that 
the  ability  component  is  random  across  conditions.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true  and  is  of  doubtful  validity  when  the  sample  sizes 
are  extremely  small  as  is  encountered  in  many  studies. 

Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic  Rewards 

Hamner  and  Foster  (1975)  tested  Deci's  (1975)  proposition 
that  contingent  monetary  rewards  reduce  intrinsic  task  motivation. 
Both  expectancy  theory  and  reinforcement  theory  would  predict 
that  extrinsic  and  extrinsic  reinforcement  are  additive  and  both 
would  thereby  combine  to  increase  task  motivation.  In  order  to 
test  these  conflicting  theoretical  positions,  a boring  and  an 
interesting  task  were  constructed  based  upon  a coding  of  a ques- 
tionnaire. In  the  boring  condition,  the  subjects  were  given  a 
questionnaire  purportedly  from  the  mathematics  department  concerning 
attitudes  toward  a math  course;  while  in  the  interesting  task,  a 
similar  questionnaire  was  used  which  consisted  of  an  equal  number 
of  items  dealing  with  sexual  attitudes  of  females.  The  actual 
encoding  process  of  transferring  the  responses  from  the  questionnaire 
to  a Fortran  coding  sheet  was  identical  for  the  two  groups.  Job 
involvement  was  induced  by  having  the  coder  make  a summary  judgment 
of  the  individual's  attitude  after  each  questionnaire  was  coded. 
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The  subjects  scoring  the  sexual  attitude  survey  found  the 
task  significantly  more  interesting  across  the  no  pay,  non- 
contingent pay,  and  contingent  pay  conditions  as  compared  to  the 
boring  task  conditions.  However,  in  the  boring  task  condition 
(the  mathematical  attitude  survey) , the  contingent  pay  partici- 
pants expressed  significantly  more  interest  in  the  task  than  the 
no  pay  or  noncontingent  pay  groups. 

In  terms  of  overall  performance,  those  subjects  performing 
the  interesting  task  had  significantly  lower  performance  than 
those  performing  the  boring  task.  In  contrast  to  Deci's  proposi- 
tion derived  from  cognitive  evaluation  theory,  those  subjects  in 
the  contingent  pay  plan,  performing  the  interesting  task,  had 
higher  output  than  those  receiving  either  non-contingent  pay  or 
no  pay  for  performing  an  interesting  task.  This  result  adds  strong 
support  for  the  additive  nature  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  rewards. 

In  terms  of  quality  of  performance,  the  subjects  performing 
the  boring  task  had  significantly  higher  error  rates.  However, 
there  was  no  relationship  between  the  pay  plan  and  the  quality  of 
performance. 

Consistent  with  the  results  of  other  studies,  there  was  a 
positive  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  pay  and  performance 
for  those  in  the  contingent  pay  condition,  but  no  relationship  was 
found  in  the  other  pay  conditions.  These  results  are  in  agreement 
with  Andrews  (1967) , who  found  in  laboratory  studies  that  increased 
external  rewards  increased  the  subjective  liking  for  a task.  This 
was  true  only  when  the  task  was  considered  to  be  boring  since  an 
additional  external  reward  had  no  effect  on  the  task  that  was  in- 
herently interesting. 


These  studies  point  out  some  important  considerations  for 
job  design  in  general.  First,  it  is  evident  that  the  external 
reward  received  by  an  individual  can  have  an  important  bearing 
on  liking  for  the  task  and  quantity  of  performance,  but  not  quality. 
The  quality  of  work  appears  to  be  a function  of  the  intrinsic  in- 
terest of  the  task  with  quality  being  enhanced  when  an  individual 
performs  an  inherently  interesting  job.  Second,  this  research 
points  out  the  importance  of  designing  a total  job  situation  in 
which  the  pay  plan  is  designed  to  increase  the  liking  for  the  task 
and  performance  level.  Third,  the  studies  indicate  that  one  need 
not  be  concerned  that  intrinsic  motivation  will  actually  be 
decreased  by  external  rewards  in  contingent  pay  plans.  Andrews 
and  Hamner  and  Foster  tend  to  support  the  proposition  that  internal 
and  external  rewards  are  additive. 

Motivational  States 

Merrens  and  Garrett  (1975)  found  that  a Protestant  Ethic 
Scale  developed  by  Mirels  and  Garrett  (1971)  predicted  not  only 
persistence,  but  productivity,  at  a simple  routine  task.  In  their 
study,  extreme  groups  of  individuals  on  the  Protestant  Ethic  Scale 
were  asked  to  perform  a task  involving  putting  an  X into  circles 
on  a sheet  of  paper  with  the  non-preferred  hand.  The  task  was 
presented  to  be  one  which  involved  eye-hand  coordination.  Those 
in  the  high  Protestant  Ethic  group  spent  significantly  longer 
time  performing  this  task  and  completed  significantly  more  of  the 
sheets. 

Since  this  task  is  so  far  removed  from  the  usual  industrial 
situation,  more  data  will  be  required  before  some  firm  generaliza- 
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tions  can  be  drawn  concerning  the  value  of  the  Protestant  Ethic 
Scale.  Other  laboratory  studies  reporting  the  task  behavior  of 
individuals  differing  in  intrinsic-extrinsic  orientation  are 
reported  in  Table  4. 

Some  of  the  laboratory  studies  have  built  in  certain  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  task  and  manipulated  this  variable  by 
the  task  instructions.  Feather  (1967)  manipulated  a skill  and  a 
chance  condition  by  the  instructions  given  to  the  participants. 
Feather  found  that  as  the  difficulty  of  the  task  increased,  success 
became  more  attractive.  When  the  outcome  of  the  task  performance 
was  seen  as  a function  of  luck,  then  repulsiveness  of  failure, 
as  would  be  expected,  was  relatively  low.  None  of  the  measures 
of  achievement,  anxiety,  or  internal  and  external  control  were 
related  to  the  experimental  findings. 

Bachman  (1964)  manipulated  training,  control  over  the  task, 
and  success  in  a task  requiring  students  to  construct  an  academic 
attitude  test.  The  strongest  finding  was  that  success  in  the  task 
increased  both  satisfaction  and  perceived  ability,  while  failure 
in  performing  the  task  resulted  in  a decrease  in  perceived  ability. 

Davies,  Shackleton,  and  Lang  (1972)  postulated  that  subjects 
would  find  a problem  solving  task  more  interesting  if  problems 
of  varying  complexity  were  presented  in  random  order.  To  test 
this  proposition,  three  groups  of  ten  subjects  each  were  given 
a self-paced  problem  solving  task  which  involved  four  levels  of 
complexity.  Three  orders  of  presentation  of  the  task  were  arranged 
so  that  one  group  had  an  increasing  order  of  complexity,  the 
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second  group,  a decreasing  order  of  complexity,  and  for  the  third 
group,  the  complexity  of  the  problems  was  presented  at  random. 

The  subjects  were  aware  of  the  order  of  presentation  before  the 
study  began.  The  fastest  solution  time  was  obtained  by  the  sub- 
jects working  on  the  problem  in  random  order.  There  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  groups  in  the  number  of  correct 
solutions.  There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  groups 
on  rated  boredom.  A measure  of  time  estimation  did  not  correlate 
with  any  of  the  subjective  ratings  of  daydreaming,  trying  hard, 
concentrating,  or  boredom.  Those  subjects  who  indicated  they 
were  the  most  bored  performing  the  task,  tended  to  daydream  the 
most,  and  also,  they  viewed  the  task  as  more  difficult  but  tended 
to  concentrate  less  and  not  try  as  hard. 

In  this  study,  no  feedback  was  given  to  the  subjects  con- 
cerning their  performance  on  the  task.  In  addition,  data  were 
not  presented  regarding  the  relationship  of  performance  to  task 
liking.  However  the  results  do  indicate  that  the  uncertainty 
condition  provided  the  highest  performance  level  at  no  sacrifice 
to  accuracy,  and  there  was  a nonsignificant  trend  for  this  group 
to  perceive  the  task  to  be  least  boring. 

In  another  study,  actual  task  success  and  failure  were  related 
to  task  preferences.  Osipow  and  Scheid  (1971)  were  able  to  shift 
task  preferences  by  manipulation  of  success- failure  reinforcement 
schedules.  A total  of  230  college  students  were  studied  using 
three  different  success- failure  ratios,  85-15%,  70-30%,  50-50%,  for 
unpreferred  stimuli.  Using  an  85-15%  reinforcement  ratio,  they 
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were  able  to  shift  the  preference  to  the  non-preferred  stimulus 
68%  of  the  time.  These  results  may  explain  why  general  intellectual 
ability  appears  to  be  so  consistently  related  to  tasks  which  require 
learning  new  skills  and  variety.  Individuals  with  higher  aptitudes 
have  had  more  success  in  the  past  on  tasks  with  these  character- 
istics. This  generalized  and  positive  reinforcement  from  success- 
ful task  performance  had  built  up  a preference  for  complex  tasks 
and  tasks  containing  opportunities  for  learning. 

The  question  of  the  effects  of  job  or  task  performance  on 
the  formation  of  job  preferences  has  been  raised  by  a number  of 
investigators.  Locke  (1965a,  1965b,  1967,  1968)  has  focused  on 
the  relationship  between  conscious  goals  and  intentions  and  task 
performance.  In  a number  of  laboratory  and  field  studies,  a sig- 
nificant linear  relationship  was  found  between  success  on  the 
task  and  measures  of  task  satisfaction.  The  major  reasons  for 
liking  a task  involved  aspects  of  the  individual's  performance  or 
improvement  on  the  task.  The  major  reasons  for  disliking  a task 
involved  characteristics  of  the  task  like  monotony  (Locke,  1965b). 
Locke  extends  the  theory  of  task  satisfaction  to  include  ability 
and  motivation.  He  found  some  evidence  that  the  effects  of  task 
motivation  are  greater  in  high  ability  subjects  than  in  low  ability 
subjects  (Locke,  1965a) . His  theory  can  be  summarized  by  three 
propositions:  (1)  hard  goals  result  in  a higher  level  of  per- 

formance or  output  than  easy  goals,  (2)  specific  hard  goals  are 
more  effective  than  general  goals  (e.g.,  do  your  best),  and  (3) 
an  individual's  behavioral  intentions  regulate  his  job  performance 
and  the  effects  of  reward  on  subsequent  performance. 
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Korman  (1970a,  1970b)  has  developed  a theory  of  work  behavior 
that  is  similar  to  Locke's.  Korman 1 s theory  is  based  on  a consist- 
ency model  that  postulates  that  individuals  engage  in  behaviors 
and  are  motivated  to  perform  on  a task  in  a manner  that  is  con- 
gruent with  their  self-cognitions.  Empirical  tests  on  the  theory 
have  indicated  that  self-perceived  ability  or  competence  for  the 
task  enhances  performance  on  that  task  if  the  task  provides  feed- 
back on  goal  achievement.  In  addition  to  self-perceived  competence, 
the  expectancies  that  others  have  of  a worker's  competence  and 
ability  is  important  to  task  performance. 

A study  of  college  students  investigated  the  role  of  these 
expectations  on  performance  (Korman,  1970a,  1970b) . The  students 
were  asked  to  indicate  how  they  were  going  to  perform  on  four 
creative  tasks.  They  were  then  divided  into  a high  and  low 
expectancy  condition.  Each  group  was  told  that  this  same  experiment 
had  been  previously  completed  by  college  students,  and  the  experi- 
menter reported  a high  performance  record  for  the  high  expectancy 
group  and  a low  performance  record  for  the  low  group.  An  interest- 
ing finding  was  that  the  effects  of  the  experimental  manipulation 
were  not  as  strong  for  more  intelligent  subjects.  The  results 
indicated  higher  levels  of  performance  in  the  high  expectancy  group. 

These  laboratory  studies  support  the  Lawler  and  Porter  (1967b) 
model  that  good  performance  or  accomplishments  on  the  job  lead 
to  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  rewards  which  then  lead  to  job  satis- 
faction. This  reward-satisfaction  relationship  is  moderated  by 
the  worker's  expectation  and  perception  that  the  rewards  are 
equitable . 
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In  a later  conceptualization,  Porter  and  Lawler  (1968a, 

1968b)  postulated  the  presence  of  two  feedback  loops  through 
which  job  performance  and  rewards  affect  satisfaction  and  sub- 
sequent task  performance.  Job  performance  feeds  back  to  affect 
perceptions  of  the  performance-reward  probability  and  the  effort- 
performance  probability.  Performance  is  seen  as  a function  of 
the  three-way  interaction  of  effort  or  motivation,  ability,  and 
role  perceptions.  Role  perceptions  are  defined  by  Porter  and 
Lawler  as  the  direction  of  effort  or  the  kinds  of  activities 
and  behavior  the  individual  believes  he  should  follow  to  perform 
his  job  successfully. 

Summary  Statements 

There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  illustrating  the  profound 
effect  of  certain  individual  and  group  variables  as  they  relate 
to  job  design.  The  research  performed  to  investigate  these  effects 
has  been  done  predominantly  in  field  settings. 

This  chapter  reviewed  the  laboratory  studies  specifically  deal- 
ing with  and  related  to  job  design,  and  these  studies  are  reported 
in  Table  4.  A broad  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a review 
of  laboratory  studies  on  job  design  is  that  more  research  in  the 
area  is  sorely  needed.  Further  research  should  emphasize  more 
systematic  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  individual,  group, 
and  task  variables  in  an  effort  to  delineate  those  most  salient 
with  respect  to  job  design  issues. 

(1)  Laboratory  studies  of  job  design  permit  experimental 
control  and  systematic  manipulation  of  relevant  variables. 
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(2)  Laboratory  studies  are  limited  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  college  samples  and  the  fact  that  simulated  jobs  cannot 
approximate  the  time  duration  and  affect  of  real  world  jobs. 

(3)  The  actual  tasks  used  in  most  laboratory  studies  are 
too  artificial  to  allow  generalization  to  real  world  situations. 

(4)  Laboratory  studies  which  have  attempted  to  empirically 
test  job  design  principles  are  few  in  number. 

(5)  Some  of  these  studies  have  indicated  that  the  assumptions 
underlying  job  redesign  principles  may  be  questionable  (e.g., 
increasing  responsibility  will  not  always  result  in  higher  task 
performance) . 

(6)  Laboratory  studies  of  inspection-type  tasks  have  pointed 
to  the  complexities  involved  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this 
operation. 

(7)  To  accept  the  proposition  that  self-pacing  is  superior 
to  machine  pacing  in  inspection  tasks  will  require  further  in- 
vestigation of  a wide  range  of  machine-paced  conditions. 

(8)  Individuals  adopt  a personal  or  preferred  tempo  for 
different  tasks.  In  addition,  some  individuals  may  adapt  better 
to  repetitive  tasks,  differences  based  on  differences  in  tempera- 
ment, personality,  arousal  and  autonomous  nervous  system 
functioning. 

(9)  Laboratory  studies  of  group  behavior  have  not  established 
a set  of  principles  regarding  group  size,  group  structure,  or 
group  organization  to  optimize  performance.  However,  satisfaction 
and  motivation  are  inversely  related  to  group  size. 
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(10)  Despite  the  widespread  advocation  of  the  use  of 
knowledge  of  results  as  a viable  job  design  technique,  the  actual 
evidence  for  the  efficacy  of  the  approach  is  limited,  and  it  is 
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not  clear  if  the  effects  of  knowledge  of  results  depend  on 
information  or  motivational  components. 

(11)  More  investigation  is  required  about  the  interaction 
of  abilities  and  task  difficulty  before  general  principles  can 
be  derived. 

(12)  The  evidence  supports  the  proposition  that  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  rewards  are  additive  rather  than  subtractive. 

(13)  Task  expectancies  and  actual  performance  of  a task 
affect  subsequent  task  performance. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

INTERACTION  OF  GROUP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VARIABLES 
WITH  JOB  DESIGN 

Four  previous  approaches  have  been  used  in  examining  the 
role  of  group  and  individual  worker  response  to  job  characteris- 
tics and  job  design.  These  include  urban-rural  differences,  work 
values  (alienation-Protestant  Work  Ethic) , job  involvement  and 
intrinsic  orientation,  and  higher  order  need  strength. 

Urban-Rural  Differences 

Research  evidence  has  indicated  that  there  are  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  workers  in  their  response  to  job  charac- 
teristics and  automation.  As  early  as  1958,  Faunce  found  in  an 
interview  study  of  125  automobile  workers  that  significantly  more 
workers  with  rural  backgrounds  were  dissatisfied  with  automated 
jobs.  He  also  found  that  black  workers  irrespective  of  place  of 
origin  (North-South  or  urban-rural)  were  significantly  more  satis- 
fied with  automated  jobs  than  were  white  workers  (Faunce,  1958a, 
1958b) . 

Katzell,  Barrett,  and  Parker  (1961),  in  a study  of  72  whole- 
sale warehouse  divisions  located  throughout  the  United  States, 
found  that  those  divisions  whose  situational  characteristics 
were  in  the  direction  of  a small  town  or  rural  cultural  pattern 
had  greater  employee  job  satisfaction  and  superior  job  performance 
in  terms  of  quantity  of  production  and  profitability.  There  was 
also  a trend  for  those  divisions  to  have  lower  turnover  rates. 
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Kendall  (1963) , in  a study  of  over  2600  male  and  female 
workers  from  21  different  plants,  found  that  high  general  job 
satisfaction,  high  satisfaction  with  the  pay  received,  and  high 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  was  related  to  unattractive 
community  features  (e.g.,  slum  conditions,  urbanization,  popula- 
tion density,  prosperity  and  cost  of  living) . 

Hulin  (1966a,  1966b) , in  a study  of  300  female  clerical 
employees,  found  that  job  satisfaction  scores  were  negatively 
related  to  community  prosperity.  Hulin  explains  these  results 
in  terms  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  representing  a frame 
of  reference  against  which  a worker  evaluates  his  job.  This 
theory  offers  an  economic  explanation  of  why  urban  workers  are 
more  satisfied  with  repetitive  jobs  or  jobs  with  negative  task 
characteristics. 

A later  study  investigated  the  role  of  community  character- 
istics in  determining  job  and  life  satisfaction  (Hulin,  1969) . 

Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  found,  in  a study  of  470  workers 
from  11  industries  working  on  74  different  jobs,  that  job  satis- 
faction was  positively  related  to  job  complexity  in  a sample  of 
workers  from  factories  located  in  small  towns.  Workers  from 
urban  areas  expressed  low  satisfaction  with  more  complex  and 
responsible  jobs  and  high  satisfaction  with  repetitive  jobs. 

Shepard  (1970) , in  a study  of  120  assembly  line  workers  and 
143  maintenance  craftsmen,  found  a negative  relationship  between 
the  degree  of  job  functional  specialization  and  job  satisfaction. 

He  could  not  divide  the  sample  in  terms  of  rural  vs.  urban  community 
of  socialization.  As  strong  a negative  relationship  was  found 
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between  job  specialization  and  job  satisfaction  among  workers 
socialized  in  urban  settings  as  those  who  were  socialized  in 
rural  settings.  This  research  did  not  support  the  urban- rural 
hypothesis . 

Form  (1971),  in  a cross-cultural  study  of  automobile  workers 
from  four  countries,  used  father's  occupation  as  the  variable  de- 
fining the  urban-rural  dimension.  Sons  of  farmers  were  defined 
as  rural  workers  and  all  others,  urban.  The  only  consistent  dif- 
ferences between  workers  of  rural  and  urban  origins  in  all  four 
countries  were  the  greater  upward  occupational  mobility  of  the 
rural  and  the  higher  educational  achievement  of  the  urban  worker. 
It  was  found  that  a curvilinear  relationship  existed  between  the 
level  of  industrialization  of  the  country  and  worker  preference 
for  work  in  a rural  setting.  In  the  least  and  most  industrialized 
nations,  India  and  U.  S.,  workers  preferred  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor, while  those  in  rapidly  industrializing  nations,  the  Italians 
and  Argentineans,  preferred  the  industrial  sector.  In  the  area 
of  job  satisfaction  and  occupational  adaptation,  even  though  rural 
workers  had  lower  rates  of  satisfaction,  in  only  two  instances 
were  the  differences  in  rates  statistically  significant. 

A study  by  Wild  and  Kempner  (1972)  and  Kempner  and  Wild 
(1973)  investigated  the  urban-rural  dimension  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  sample  consisted  of  2,543  female  manual  workers 
engaged  in  unskilled  repetitive  work  in  10  geographically  dis- 
persed plants  in  the  electronics  industry.  The  results  indicated 
that  workers  from  urban  areas  were  better  disposed  to  accept  and 
tolerate  rationalized  and  paced  work  than  those  from  rural  areas. 
It  was  also  found  that  workers  in  rural  areas  had  more  favorable 
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attitudes  toward  their  pay  than  those  employed  in  urban  areas. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  plant  size  significantly  affected 
certain  relationships  between  community  characteristics  and  job 
attitudes. 

Siegel  and  Ruh  (1973)  predicted  from  the  research  of  Turner 
and  Lawrence  (1965)  and  the  review  of  Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  that 
community  size  would  moderate  the  relationship  between  job  involve- 
ment and  participation  in  decision  making.  Contrary  to  their  pre- 
diction, the  correlation  was  actually  higher  between  job  involve- 
ment and  participative  decision  making  in  the  larger  community 
when  compared  with  the  smaller  community. 

The  Siegel  and  Ruh  study  involved  2,628  employees  of  six 
Midwestern  manufacturing  companies  and  used  a composite  measure 
of  the  urban-rural  dimension  which  consisted  of  the  size  of  the 
community  in  which  the  worker  was  raised,  size  of  the  community 
in  which  he  currently  was  living,  and  size  of  the  community  in 
which  he  preferred  to  live.  They  generally  found  that  the  com- 
posite measure  of  community  size  moderated  the  relationship  be- 
tween job  involvement  and  participation  in  decision  making  in  a 
linear  fashiorv  with  the  correlation  between  job  involvement  and 
participation  in  decision  making  significantly  more  positive  for 
urban  individuals.  Job  involvement  was  significantly  related  to 
participation  in  decision  making  (r  = .51),  community  size  (r  = 
.21),  turnover  (r  = .17),  and  education.  These  findings  are 
somewhat  ambiguous  since  the  size  of  the  community  was  defined 
on  a three-item  scale,  which  was  different  than  earlier  research 
which  used  present  community  size  only. 
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Sheppard  and  Herrick  (1972)  found  that  workers  age  40  or 
older  who  were  born  in  urban  areas  with  populations  exceeding 
50,000  were  less  likely  to  have  positive  job  task  ratings  (see 
Turner  & Lawrence,  1965)  in  contrast  to  workers  born  in  small 
towns  or  rural  areas. 

Susraan  (1973),  in  a study  of  26  plants  (11  rural  and  15 
urban)  and  127  jobs  in  the  continuous  process  industry,  did  not 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  only  rural  workers  react  favorably 
to  job  enlargement.  He  found  rurals  respond  to  greater  work  dis- 
cretion with  increased  pride  in  job  accomplishment,  and  urbans 
responded  to  job  discretion  with  greater  general  job  interest. 

His  results  indicated  that  current  residence  had  a stronger  in- 
fluence on  response  to  job  enlargement  than  childhood  residence. 
He  concluded  that  the  rural-urban  variable  is  too  crude  a dimen- 
sion from  which  to  predict  differential  worker  response  to  jobs. 

Schuler  (1973) , in  a study  of  100  semi-skilled  machine 
operators,  found  that  urban  or  rural  areas  of  socialization  or 
current  urban  or  rural  residence  were  not  related  directly  to 
job  satisfaction.  However,  the  incongruence  between  areas  of 
socialization  and  current  residence  produced  more  job  dissatis- 
faction than  congruent  combinations. 

Shepard  (1973)  disputes  Schuler's  findings  and  presents 
additional  evidence  that  among  both  those  workers  who  have  been 
classified  as  alienated  and  non-alienated , positive  job  struc- 
tural attributes  such  as  autonomy  and  freedom  from  control  are 
associated  with  job  satisfaction. 

Hulin  (1973)  agrees  that  perhaps  the  earlier  study  by 
Blood  and  Hulin  (1967)  was  deficient  in  two  areas.  First,  there 
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were  no  specifications  of  what  was  meant  by  the  concept  "urban 
area;"  and  second,  the  assumption  that  city  size  was  directly 
related  to  the  intervening  variable  of  alienation  from  middle- 
class  norms  could  be  questioned.  Hulin  goes  on  to  state  that 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  present  location  is  used 
as  an  index  of  the  concept  of  alienation,  then  congruent  research 
results  have  been  reported  by  Turner  and  Lawrence,  Blood  and 
Hulin  (1967),  and  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  In  contrast,  both 
Shepard  (1970)  and  Schuler  (1973)  obtained  negative  results  when 
the  area  of  specializaton  was  used  as  a measure  of  the  alienation 
variable  rather  than  present  location. 

Fossum  (1974)  studied  urban-rural  differences  in  a labora- 
tory-type work  simulation.  The  study  involved  37  female  subjects 
hired  by  Michigan  State  University  and  39  female  subjects  hired 
by  the  University  of  Wyoming  to  complete  a computer  coding  task. 

The  measure  of  urban-rural  was  based  on  whether  the  student's  perma- 
nent address  was  within  a standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
There  were  no  signifiant  differences  in  performance  between  the 
two  groups.  Differences  in  job  satisfaction  were  small  but  indi- 
cated that  rural  subjects  were  more  satisfied  with  their  pay  and 
with  performing  a repetitive  task  over  time  than  urban  subjects. 

This  study  held  task  complexity  constant  and  found  that  rural 
workers  were  more  resistant  to  decreasing  satisfaction  with  the 
repetitive  task  over  time  (third  hour)  and  were  more  satisfied 
with  pay  and  task  satisfaction.  The  author  concluded  that  "al- 
though the  proportion  of  variance  accounted  for  by  socialization 
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faction  may  indicate  a rural  socialization  effect  related  to 
job  satisfaction  in  general"  (p.  409). 

Brief  and  Aldag  (1975)  tested  the  urban-rural  background 
dimension  as  related  to  higher  order  need  strength.  The  dif- 
ference found  between  the  urban  and  rural  variable  and  need 
strength  was  in  the  expected  direction  but  was  not  significant. 
This  result  was  similar  to  that  found  by  Hackman  and  Lawler 
(1971)  with  207  telephone  company  employees  where  rural  back- 
ground was  nonsignif icantly  related  to  higher  order  need  strength. 

Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  urban-rural  background  as  an  indication  of  alienation  from 
middle-class  work  norms.  They  did  not  present  any  direct  data 
concerning  the  work  attitudes  of  urban/rural  workers  to  substan- 
tiate their  contentions.  Recently,  Ace,  Grean,  and  Dawis  (1972) 
have  directly  measured  the  work  attitudes  of  over  8,000  high 
school  students.  They  also  correlated  their  work  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire with  the  variables  of  sex,  age,  education,  socioeco- 
nomic status,  and  place  of  residence.  The  results  indicated  that 
there  was  a very  low  relationship  among  these  demographic  vari- 
ables and  work  attitudes  except  for  the  differences  between  male 
and  female  high  school  students.  As  such,  no  support  was  given 
to  the  Hulin  and  Blood  proposition  that  the  urban-rural  distinc- 
tion would  result  in  differences  in  work  attitudes.  The  consis- 
tent finding  was  that  females  preferred  contact  with  people, 
while  males  tended  to  be  more  work  oriented. 

The  difference  between  males  and  females  also  has  some 
implications  for  job  design  and  the  differential  selection  by 
sex  into  occupations  having  different  characteristics.  The  data 
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seems  clear  that  even  before  individuals  in  our  society  begin  the 
work  role,  they  have  some  definite  attitudes  concerning  preferences 
for  type  of  work  and  that  males  and  females  have  somewhat  different 
orientations.  The  females  seemed  more  apt  to  select  those  jobs 
where  personal  relationships  and  people  are  more  important,  while 
the  males  tend  to  be  oriented  more  toward  work  and  getting  the 
job  done. 

The  basic  problem  for  job  design  is  that  while  we  can  dis- 
cuss group  differences  such  as  those  between  the  males  and  females, 
there  is  still  obviously  a large  overlap  in  work  attitudes  between 
the  sexes.  Some  females  will  be  very  work  oriented,  while  con- 
versely, some  males  will  prefer  a people  orientation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  one  would  assume  for  some  of  the 
current  social  commentary  that  the  modern  youth  has  lost  their 
work  orientation,  the  data  does  not  support  that  contention. 

Nor  does  the  data  support  the  proposition  that  there  now  has 
been  a drastic  shift  in  the  work  orientation  of  females  such 
that  it  now  exactly  matches  the  male  attitudes. 

On  a theoretical  level.  Sales  (1971)  has  proposed  a theory 
dealing  with  individual  differences  and  need  for  stimulation  and 
related  the  theory  to  urban-rural  differences.  Sales  proposes 
that  some  individual's  nervous  systems  tend  to  reduce  stimulus 
inputs  while  others  tend  to  augment  these  objective  inputs. 

Eysenck  (1955)  has  shown  that  individuals  who  reduce  stimuli 
are  more  likely  to  be  extraverts.  This  ties  in  nicely  with 
the  consistent  finding  that  extraverts  are  those  who  tend  to 
leave  an  organization  and  perform  less  well  on  simple  vigilance- 
or  repetitive-type  tasks.  Reducers  are  also  those  who  look  for 

■’  " 1 wwaa— akKOh 
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more  complex  and  interesting  social  situations.  In  a laboratory 
study  of  college  students,  Sales,  Guydosh , and  Iacono  (1974) 
found  that  reducers  became  bored  and  received  less  enjoyment 
from  simple  stimuli.  The  urban  subjects,  those  raised  in  an 
urban  environment,  tended  to  be  reducers.  Therefore,  they  would 
be  ones  who  would  seek  more  novel  or  more  complex  stimuli. 

The  finding  that  the  subjects  raised  in  a rural  setting 
were  less  disturbed  by  or  received  more  enjoyment  from  a simple 
stimuli  does  not  fit  well  with  the  conceptualizaton  advanced  by 
Hulin  and  Blood  (1968).  Hulin  and  Blood  would  maintain  that  the 
urban  workers  would  prefer  the  less  complex  jobs,  while  the 
rural  workers  would  prefer  more  complexity  and  responsibility 
in  their  jobs.  At  this  point,  there  is  no  way  to  reconcile 
these  different  viewpoints,  and  further  research  is  required 
to  see  if,  indeed,  the  laboratory  studies  can  be  related  to 
observations  from  survey  research.  Table  5 presents  a review 
of  studies  related  to  the  urban-rural  dimension. 

Work  Values 

Work  values  have  been  conceptualized  as  running  the  gamut 
from  "alienation"  to  agreement  with  the  Protestant  Work  Ethic. 
Blood  and  Hulin  (1967)  postulated  the  construct  "alienation" 
to  explain  differential  worker  response  to  job  enrichment.  The 
construct  is  conceived  as  a continuum  running  from  integration 
with  middle-class  norms  to  alienation  from  middle-class  norms. 

At  the  integrated  end  of  the  continuum  are  workers  who  have  per- 
sonal involvement  with  their  jobs  and  goals  of  upward  mobility 
associated  with  the  American  middle-class  and  the  Protestant 
Work  Ethic.  At  the  alienated  end  of  the  continuum,  workers 
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Table  5 

Urban-Rural,  Community,  and  Cultural  Variables 


Type  of  Worker 
or  Company 

Instrument 

Ma ior  P i nd i nq s 

] 

Reference 

High  School 
Students 

8,000 

Work  Attitude 
Questionnaire. 

Urban-rural  distinction  did 
not  result  in  differences  in 
work  attitudes.  Sex  dif- 
ference found  in  that 
females  stressed  inter- 
personal relations  and  males 
stressed  task  completion 
and  were  more  work  oriented. 

■Ace,  Graen,  & Dawis 
(1972) 

Hourly 

F.ar.ufacturing 

Employees 

■ 

Questionnaire  which 
included  a revised 
version  of  the  Yale 
Job  Inventory,  the 
Leader  Behavior 
Description 
Questionnaire,  and 
Ghisetti  Self- 
Description  Inventory. 
. 

The  common  suggestion  that 
adherence  to  Protestant 
Ethic  ideals  should  be 
associated  with  strong 
higher  order  needs  was 
uupportod.  Also,  age  was 
related  to  Protestant  Ethic, 
but  urbanization  of  area  of 
socialization  was  not 
related . 

Ald.g  & Brief  (1975b) 

Fishorh.cn  and 
Sugarcane  Cutters 
in  a West  Indian 
Village 

40 

Interview,  Projective 
Questions. 

Organization  of  both 
culture  and  personality 
systems  is  the  final 
product  of  three  independ- 
ent factors:  environment, 

institutional  determinants, 
and  organismica 1 ly-based 
psychological  needs. 

Aronoff  (1967) 

White  and  Blue 
Collar  Workers 
Representing  21 
Different  Plants 
in  Eastern  Half 
of  United  States 

1900 

14  response  variables 
were  used  including 
the*  Job  Descriptive 
Index  (JDI),  the 
General  Motors  Faces 
Scale,  and  a Prepara- 
tion for  Retirement 
Index. 

It  was  predicted  that  work- 
ers in  communi ties  fostering 
integration  with  middle- 
class  norms  should  report 
higher  satisfaction  on 
highly  skilled  jobs. 
Alienated  workers  should 
report  lower  satisfaction 
on  highly  skilled  jobs. 

Pay  should  have  a stronger 
effect  on  the  satisfaction 
of  alienated  workers,  and 
these  workers  Would  be  more 
likely  to  look  for  other 
work  after  retirement.  It 
was  found  that  these 
predictions  were  applicable 
to  blue  collar  workers  but 
not  to  white  collar  workers. 
It  was  hypothesized  that 
these  findings  were  not 
applicable  to  the  latter 
since  the  different  occupa- 
tions involved  in  the  white 
collar  classification  may 
generate  a different 
susceptibility  to  aliena- 
tion than  the  present 
resoonse  variables  measured, 

Blood  t Hulin  11967) 

Kill  Employees 

98 

Interview  and 
observation. 

Community  structure  and 
expectation  are  strong 
determiners  of  job 
satisfaction. 

Chadwick  & Jones 

(1970) 

Automobile 
Engine  Plant 

125 

Interviews  asking 
workers  to  compare 
their  last  previous 
non-automatod  job  with 
their  present  job  in 
terms  of  job  content, 
working  conditions, 
patterns  of  social 
interaction,  and  work 
satisfaction. 

Increased  automation  can 
result  in  social  isolation, 
alienation  from  work,  and 
increased  work  tens  ions t 
however,  this  may  be 
characteristic  of  the 
automatic  factory.  Rural 
workers  dissatisfied  with 
automated  jobs. 

raunce  (1958s,  1958b) 

Au  tonob i le 
Workers  from 
Four  Countries 

1052 

Interviews  were  used 
to  gather  data  for 
participation  and 
adaptation  in  the  ■ 
factory,  labor  union, 
family,  neighborhood, 
community,  and  nation. 

No  systematic  difference 
betwoen  rural  and  urban 
workers  were  revealed, 
indicating  that  workers 
from  different  social  and 
cultural  backgrounds  adapt 
rapidly  to  the  occupational 
and  social  systems  of 
industrial  society  (Indus- 
trUl  iran-hvpothcnill  ■ 

Pons  (1971) 

Tab 1 o 5 (Coni' d) 


Typo  of  Kor'<«r 
cr  Company 

N 

Instrument 

Muior  Findlma 

! Reference 

A-  torrcbile 
Workers  from 
Four  Countries 

1092 

Interviews  were  used 
to  investigate  three 
areas  of  work  satis- 
faction: general  work 

satisfaction*  satis- 
faction with  factor/ 
or  industrial  employ- 
ment, and  satisfaction 
with  the  specific 
physical  and  social 
attributes  of  the  jobs 

j Host  workers  believe  that 
[ their  work  integrates  their 
j lives,  they  prefer  to  work 
j in  the  industrial  sector, 

! and  they  report  that  their 
jobs  arc  satisfying.  Small 
and  inconsistent  differences 
were  found  in  the  three 
areas  of  work  satisfaction 
according  to  the  degree  of 
worker  control  over  the  job 
and  degree  of  plant 
rreehn  n i z a t i on . 

i Form  (1973a) 

| 

Automobile 

Workers  from 
Four  Countries 

1092 

Interviews  were  used 
to  obtain  data  on 
worker  involvement  in 
the  family,  work 
group,  union, 
neighborhood, 
community,  and  nation. 

In  the  more  industrialized 
countries,  skilled  workers 
participate  more  in  work- 
related  social  systems  and 
in  systems  that  extend 
beyond  family  and  neighbor- 
hood. The  increasing  dif- 
ferences in  participation 
with  thr*  working  class 
which  accompany  industrial- 
ization result  from  a 
greater  ability  to  link 
other  systems  to  the 
•’.olidarv  work  groups. 

Form  (1973b) 

Automobile 
Workers  from 
Four  Countries 

1092 

Interviews  apd  anomie 
scales  constructed  to 
measure  the  amount  of 
societal  anomie 
workers  perceived. 

Anomie  obr.civcd  w.as  related 
to  the  extent  of  industrial- 
ization; but  place  in  the 
skill  hierarchy  and  pattern 
of  system  involvement  were 
associated  with  anomie 
differently  in  each 
country.  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  beliefs 
concerning  anomie  were  not 
related  to  skill  level  or 
pattern  of  .system  involve- 
ment, but  to  political 
ideology . 

Form  (1975) 

enale  Under- 
graduate Data 
Coders 

76 

. • 

Semantic  differential 
satisfaction  scales 
using  bipolar 
adjectives  to  describe 
degrees  of  task  and 
work  satisfaction. 

Subjects  with  a rural 
socialization  tended  to  be 
more  satisfied  with  their 
pay  and  with  performing  a . 
repetitive  task  than  wer» 
urban-socia lized  subjects. 

Fossurn  (1974). 

White  Collar 
Tec'  nical 
Personnel  ar.d 
Bluo  Collar 
Workers 

1468 

. 

Questionnaire  measur- 
ing three  types  of 
motivation:  (1) 

social  environment, 

(2)  intrinsic  self- 
actualizing  work,  and 

(3)  recognition 
through  advancement. 

In  the  white  collar  sample, 
low  performers  were 
motivated  by  the  social 
environment  and  to  a lesser 
extent  by  recognition 
through  advancement.  In 
the  blue  collar  sample,  no 
significant  relationships 
were  found  between  any  of 
the  motivational  measures 
and  nob  performance. 

Friedlander  (1966) 

Telephone  Company 
Employees 

208 

• 

Questionnaires  in- 
vestigating the 
following  job  dimen- 
sions: variety, 

autonomy,  task 
identity,  feedback, 
dealing  with  others, 
and  friendship 
Opportunities. 

The  relationship  between  job 
level  (i.e.,  jobs  high  on 
the  core  dimensions  of 
variety,  autonomy,  task 
identity,  and  feedback)  and 
satisfaction  was  found  to  be 
high  for  rural  workers  and 
low  for  urban  workers. 

Hackman  & Lawler 
.(1971)'  . 

Ferale  Clerical 
Workers 

300 

Specific  company 
oriented  eetisfaction 
questionnaire  directed 
toward  nine  different 

Analysis  of  the  data  showed 
that:  (1)  average  satis- 

faction scores  and  group 
productivity  were 
correlated  in  general,  (2) 
satisfaction  scores  were 
negatively  related  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  (3)  pay  satis- 
faction scores  were  more 
negatively  related  to  the 
prosperity  of  the 
comnunity  than  were  other 
aspects  of  job  satisfaction 
(c.g.,  working  conditions, 

Kulin  (1966a,  1966b) 
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Table  5 (Cont'd) 


.type  of  Worker 

Li'’:  .CoEpary- 

Xale  and  remale 
•■•’i.ite  Collar 
Worker*  from  Two 
Different 
Communities 


Review  article 


I net rument  Mn  F i ridings 

Job  Descriptive  Index,  Workers*  satisfaction  with 
General  Motors  Faces  community  charactorist ics 
Scale.  affected  their  satisfaction 

with  pay,  satisfaction  with 
job  in  general,  and  satis- 
faction with  life  in 

general,  

The  argument  for  job  en- 
largement as  a means  of 
motivating  workers,  de- 
creasing boredom  and  dis- 
sa ti sfact ion,  and  increasin< 
• attendance  and  productivity 
J is  valid  only  when  applied 
to  certain  portions  of  the 
work  force~-white  collar 
and  supervisory  workers, 
and  non-a 1 ienated  blue 
collar  workers.  Job  en- 
largement hypothesis  should 
predict  behavior  of  white 
collar  workers  and  rural 
blue  collar  workers  but 
should  not  predict  behavior 
cf  the  urban  blue  collar 
workers.  Therefore,  this 
is  a definite  job  size,  job 
satisfaction,  and  plant 


Referenc 

1969) 


Hulin  ft  Biood  (1968) 


1 

location  interact  i-pr,. 

i 

2520  | 

47  item  multiple 

Warehouse  divisions  whose 

Katzell,  Barrett, 

• 

choice  questionnaire 
covering  10  job  satis- 

situational  characteristics 
are  in  the  direction  of  the 

t Parker  (1961) 

. 

faction  categories. 

. j 

1 

small  town  (rural)  cultural 
pattern  have  greater 
employee  job  satisfaction 
and  superior  job  perform- 
! once  (in  terms  of  quantity 
of  production  and  profit- 
ability) . There  is  also 
a trend  for  those  divisions 
to  have  lower  rates  of 
£urpoyer±_  [ , 

Unskilled  Female 
Manual  Electronics 
Workers 


Interviews  and  forced 
choice  questionnaires. 


People  working  in  urban 
areas  were  better  disposed 
to  tolerating  paced  work 
than  those  from  rural  areas 
Also  workers'  age,  marital 
status,  and  length  of 
service  moderated  the  rela- 
tionship between  job 
factors  (e.g.,  adequate 
wages,  security  of  employ- 


Kempner  ft  Wild  (1973) 


Plant  Lxr.pioyees 


1002  males  Attitude  measures  of 
642  , satisfaction  with 

females  specific  aspects  of 
the  job  (e.g.,  work, 
pay,  etc. ) . 


White-Collar 

Employees 


Questionnaires  in- 
volving- the  ranking 
of  six  intrinsic  and 
six  extrinsic  factors. 


Canonical  analysis  of 
available  date  indicated 
that:  (1)  high  performance 

along  with  high  absences  is 
associated  with  a cor.bi na- 
tion of  satisfaction  and 
personal  background  data, 

(2)  a global  attitude 
toward  the  job  is  related 
to  community  features,  and 

(3)  satisfaction  with  pay 
is  higher  in  communities  of 
relatively  low  prosperity? 
suggesting  the  role  of  the 
community  as  a standard  for 

,_eva  lusting  income. 

In  the  low-salaried  group 
($10,000)  employees  whose 
fathers  held  unskilled  jobs 
were  loss  intrinsically 
oriented  than  employees 
whose  fathers  held  techni- 
cal jobs.  Also,  in  the  low- 
salaried  group,  a poaitivo 
relationship  was  found  be- 
tween intrinsic  job  orienta- 
tion and  community  size. 

No  differences  in  job 
orientation  were  found  in 
tHe  high-sa laried  group 
($10,000)  as  a function  of 
either  father’s  occupation 


Kendall  (1963) 


Saleh  ft  Singh  (1973) 


JfV' 
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Type  of  Worker 
or  Corp.nv 

P S 

ln.trum.nt 

Maiox  findings 

Reference 

Theory  and  Lab 

r si 

Measure  of  auditory 

Students  with  high  auditory 

Sales  (1971) 

Study  College 
Students 

thresholds . 

thresholds  who  reduce  in- 
con.1  ng  » 1 1 mu 1 1 w«io  un- 
responsive and  bored  with 
simple  stimuli.  They  also 
were  more  likely  to  drink 
coffee  and  come  from  urban 
setting*. 

Sales,  Guydosh.  & 
Iacono  (1974) 

Semi-skilled 

100 

Bray f ield-Roths 

Area  of  socialization  or 

Schuler  (1973) 

Machine  Operators 

Questionnaire . 

worker  residence  w.v^  not 

See  also  llulin  (1973) 

i 

1 - . : 

related  to  30b  satisfaction 
as  measured  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire. There  was  an 
interaction  between  area  of 
socialization  and  current 
residence  which  affected 
job  satisfaction.  The  in- 
congrucnt  combina tions  of 
rural  residence  and  urban 
socialization  and  urban 
residence  and  rural  social- 
ization produced  more  job 
dissatisfaction  than 
congruent  combina tions . 
Research  is  commented  on  by 
Hulin  and  Shepard. 

and  Shepard  (1973) 

• Oil  Refinery 

18  item,  5 point 

A measure  of  urban  or  rural 

Shepard  (1970) 

Workers 

109 

Likert  Scale  from  the 

community  of  socialization 

Assembly  Line 

Brayfield  and  Rothe 

of  the  worker  did  not  affect 

Workc  r~- 
Xaintenance 

120 

•Job  Satisfaction 
Index.  Throe  indexes 

the  relationship  between 
functional  specialization 

Craftsmen 

143 

investigating 
alienation  from  work. 

and  job  satisfaction.  The 
conclusion  is  that  job 
specialization  is  not  re- 
ceived negatively  by  only 
certain  segments  of  the 
work  force  but  is  a more 
general  phenomenon. 

M i dw«  3 1 

398-per- 

Questionnaires  in- 

Job  involvement  was 

Siegel  fc  Ruh  (1973) 

Marufactur  mg 

forma  nee 

volving  job  involve - 

significant ly  correlated 

Organizations 

data 

.Teat,  participation  in 

with  participation  in 

2 If, -absen- 
tee mm  data 

1 jt 2 -turn- 
over data 

2 ^30-educa- 
tion data 

2 ^S-part- 
icipation 
in  decisior 
raking  data 
2 527-commu- 
rity  sire 
da  ta 

decision  making, 
education,  and 
community  size. 

decision  making,  community 
size,  and  turnover.  The 
correlation  between  partici- 
pation in  decision  making 
and  job  involvement  was 
significantly  greater  for 
individuals  with  more  educa- 
tion. Also,  the  correla- 
tion between  participation 
in  decision  making  and  job 
involvement  was  signifi- 
cantly greater  for  more 
urban  individuals  than  for 
less  urban  individuals. 

Urban«  Blue  and 
White  Collar 

593 

Job  Description  Index 
and  an  instrument 

Indices  of  job  scope  (e.g., 
variety,  autonomy)  were 

Stone  & Porter  (197?) 

?e  lephone 
Employees 

designed  to  elicit 
ratings  of  jobs  on  each 
of  eight  character- 
istics . 

positively  and  significantly 
related  to  satisfaction  with 
the  work  itself.  Also, 
urban  employees  who  worked 
on  jobs  of  larger  scope  did 
not  experience  greater 
dissatisfaction  with  work 
(which  is  contrary  to  the 
llulin  and  Blood  (1908) 
findinqs) . . 

Continuous 
Process  Industry 
Worke rs 

329 

Questionnaire  measuring 

intrinsic  work 
motivation. 

Populations  of  rural 
bred- rural  resident,  rural 
bred-urban  resident,  and 
urban  bred-urban  resident 
all  responded  favorably  to 
job  enlargement,  pride  of  , 
accomplishment,  and  interest 

ij?  ia£. 

Susman  (1972b) 
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Tibia  5 (Cont’d) 


?y*,o  of  Worker 
or  Coicoanv 

S-  ! I natrumant 

Major  Findings  Reference 

Continuous 
Process  Industry 
Workers 

1 

462 

Questionnaire  measuring 
general  job  interest, 
pride  in  job  accom- 
plishment, and 
instrumental  work 
orientation. 

■ 

j Results  do  not  confirm  the 
[hypothesis  that  rural 
i employees  react  favorably 
while  urban  employees  react 
unfavorably  to  job  enlarge- 
ment. These  results  in- 
dicate that  present 
residence  has  a stronger 
influence  on  job  enlargement 
than  does  childhood 
residence.  People  of  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  back- 
grounds react  differently  to 
job  enlargements,  but  the 
differences  cannot  bo 
attributed  solely  to  urban 
or  rural  residence. 

Susnun  (1973) 

1 

Non-Super visory 
Employees  of  an 
Cxi  Refinery  and 
ar.  Insurance  Firm 

3800 

Paper  and  pencil 
questionnaire  in- 
volving leadership. 

In  neither  company  was 
education,  tenure,  or  urban 
vs.  rural  background  found 
to  be  related  to  supervisory 
or  peer  leadership,  or  to 
the  cr roup  process. 

Taylor  (1971b) 

— 

Industrial 

Workers 

470 

' 

Requisite  Task 
Attribute  Index. 

• 

Workers  from  snail  town 
settings  responded  favorably 
(in  terms  of  high  satis- 
faction and  low  absence 
rates)  to  jobs  that  were 
more  complex,  had  more 
responsibility,  variety, 
etc.  Workers  from  cities 
indicated  no  relationship 
between  task  attributes  and 
attendance  and  responded 
with  1 ow  satisfaction  to 
supposedly  desirable  job 
attributes  and  with  high 
satisfaction  to  "undesir- 
able” attributes  such  as 
repetitiveness . 

Turner  & Lawrence 
(1965) 

Female  Telephone 
Operators 

80 

• 

Questionnaires  in- 
vest iga ting  urban  vs. 
rural  background, 
Protestant  Ethic,  and 
higher  order  need 
strength.  Job  satis- 
faction was  measured 
with  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction 
Questionnaire. 

High  vs.  law  "higher  order" 
need  strength  is  the  best 
way  to  measure  individual 
differences  as  they  are 
relevant  to  job  design. 

The  Protestant  Ethic  showed 
some  usefulness  as  a 
moderator,  but  urban/rural 
background  differences  did 
not  affect  employee  reac- 
tions to  job  characteris- 
tics.  . 

Wanous  (1973,  1974) 

' 

4 Callup  Poll 
Surveys 

1488 

699 

1403 

711 

* 

One  question:  “On  the 

whole,  would  you  say 
you  are  satisfied  or 
dissatisfied  with  the 
work  you  do?" 

Major  findings  included: 

1)  There  is  little  important 
variation  among  the  reports 
of  job  satisfaction  at 
different  levels  of  educa- 
tion. 2)  Reports  of  job 
satisfaction  are  higher  for 
employees  in  professional, 
farm,  and  skilled  blue 
collar  categories  than  for 
unskilled  workers.  3) 

Blacks  report  levels  of  job 
satisfaction  that  are  lower 
than  those  of  whites.  4) 
There  is  no  consistent 
pattern  of  association 
between  employee  age  and 
iob  satisfaction. 

Weaver  (1974) 

White  and  Blue 
Collar  Workers 

1500 

Soloct  the  one 
characteristic  that 
would  be  most 
p «.  ferable  in  a job: 

1)  high  income,  2)  no 
danger  of  being  fired, 

3)  short  working  hours, 

4)  changes  for  advance- 
ment,- and  .5)  feeling 

White  collar  workers  arc 
more  concerned  than  are  blue 
collar  workers  about  in- 
trinsic job  characteristics, 
but  the  contention  that  blue 
collar  workers  are  more 
likely  to  prefer  extrinsic 
job  characteristics  is  not 
fully  affirmed. 

Woaver  (1975) 

Table  5 (Conk'd) 


Typo  of  Worker 
or  Cofr.D«*rw 

N 

instrument 

IQV  l'indi liqa 1 Reference 

Production  Workers 

300 

Not  reported. 

Workers  who  were  likely  to 
be  "rate-busters"  (produce 
above  the  group  standards) 
wore  those  workers  with 
rural  or  small  town  back- 
grounds, whose  fathers  had 
been  entrepreneurs  or 
£•11  morn,  run!  who  tended  to 
look  upward  toward  their 
parents  for  authority 
sanctions  rather  than  toward 
their  poor  group.  "Quota 
restrictors"  wore  more 
likely  to  have  been  reared 
in  large  cities  and  have 
come  from  working-class 
fami 1 ies . 

Whyte  (1955) 

1 

Female  Manual 
Workers 

2543 

5-part  questionnaire 
investigating 
attitudinal,  bio- 
graphical, and  work 
need  information. 

Workers  from  urban-type 
coirermnit ies  are  better  dis- 
posed to  accepting 
rationalized  and  paced  work 
than  those  from  rural  areas. 
Also,  community  factors 
affect  workers'  job 
attitudes  through  the 
creation  of  a frame  of 
reference  within  which 

Wild  4 Kempner  (1972) 

are  involved  only  instrumental ly  with  their  jobs.  The  job  is 
a means  of  providing  for  extra-occupational  activities  and  goals. 
The  concern  of  these  workers  is  monetary.  They  are  only  interested 
in  their  pay  with  a minimum  of  personal  job  involvement. 

This  conceptualization  integrates  the  sociological  concepts 
of  anomia  with  alienation.  Anomia  refers  to  the  degree  of  norm- 
lessness  of  social  systems  or  sub-systems  on  a group  basis.  On 
an  individual  basis,  it  may  be  possible  to  place  individuals  on 
an  anomia  continuum  representing  their  level  of  interpersonal 
integration.  The  continuum  would  consist  of  an  individual  with 
a pervasive  sense  of  belonging  at  the  integrated  end  of  the  scale, 
while  at  the  other  end  would  be  an  individual  who  is  alienated  from 
others  (Meier  & Bell,  1959).  Some  have  postulated  that  anomia 
results  from  a lack  of  opportunity  to  achieve  life  goals  and 
the  obstacles  to  their  achievement  are  rooted  in  social  and  cul- 
tural conditions.  Meier  and  Bell  (1959)  found  that  the  following 
factors  were  related  to  anomia:  occupation,  education,  income, 

age,  class  identification,  participation  in  formal  organizations 
and  in  informal  groups,  social  mobility,  marital  status,  and 
religious  preference. 

This  line  of  investigation  has  been  critical  of  job  design 
as  Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  have  suggested  that  these  individual 
differences  in  work  values  will  moderate  the  effects  of  job  en- 
richment and  that  only  workers  with  middle-class  values  will 
respond  favorably  to  enriched  jobs. 

Other  researchers  have  looked  at  the  relationship  of  work 
values  to  job  performance.  Whyte  (1955) , in  an  early  study  of 
productivity,  specifically  "rate  busters"  and  "quota  restricters" , 


found  that  rate  busters  who  produced  above  the  group  standard 
were  from  rural  or  small  town  backgrounds:  their  fathers  were 

farmers;  they  were  Protestant  and  Republicans;  they  viewed  their 
parents  rather  than  the  peer  group  as  authority  figures.  Quota 
"restricters"  were  more  likely  to  have  been  reared  in  urban  areas, 
to  come  from  working-class  families,  to  be  Catholic,  Democratic, 
and  a member  of  a boys  gang  as  a youth.  The  results  are  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  the  "rate  busters"  rejected  the  pro- 
ductivity norms  established  by  their  peer  groups  and  accepted 
the  norms  of  management. 

Blood  and  Hulin  (1967) , in  data  collected  from  1900  male 
workers  located  in  21  plants  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  found 
that  in  those  communities  that  were  most  alienated  from  middle- 
class  norms,  the  correlation  between  job  level  or  skill  and  work 
satisfaction  was  -.50,  while  in  the  most  integrated  community, 
the  correlation  was  +.40.  The  following  predictions  were  con- 
formed for  blue-collar  workers.  Alienated  workers  reported  lower 
satisfaction  on  highly  skilled  jobs,  pay  had  a stronger  effect  on 
the  satisfaction  of  alienated  workers,  and  integrated  workers  re- 
ported high  satisfaction  in  highly  skilled  jobs  and  valued  and 
planned  for  retirement. 

Blood  (1969)  related  agreement  with  the  Protestant  Ethic 
to  job  and  life  satisfaction  using  a sample  of  448  Air  Force 
airmen  and  non-commissioned  officers.  Though  none  of  the  cor- 
relations were  large,  that  data  showed  that  agreement  with  the 
Protestant  Work  Ethic  was  positively  related  to  job  and  life 
satisfaction.  The  job  satisfaction  controlled  by  this  factor 
was  reported  to  he  independent  of  that  controlled  by  other 


variables. 
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Aldag  and  Brief  (1975b) , in  a questionnaire  study  of  131 
hourly  workers  from  a Midwestern  manufacturing  plant,  conducted 
a study  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  Blood  (1969)  that  agreement 
with  the  Protestant  Ethic  was  related  to  differential  affective 
responses  toward  job  characteristics,  higher  order  need  strength, 
and  perceptions  of  task  characteristics  and  leadership  behavior. 
Age  was  positively  related  to  Pro-Protestant  Ethic  score,  but 
other  biographic  variables  like  urban-rural  area  of  socialization 
was  not  related.  Specifically,  significantly  positive  relation- 
ships were  found  between  pro- Protestant  Ethic  and  higher  order 
need  strength  and  negative  relations  for  non- Protestant  Work 
Ethic  and  higher  order  need  strength.  Non- Protestant  Work  Ethic 
was  negatively  related  to  all  perceptions  of  task  dimensions 
(skill  variety,  task  identity,  task  significance,  autonomy,  and 
feedback  from  the  job).  However,  perceptions  of  task  dimensions 
were  not  positively  related  to  pro- Protestant  Ethic  scores  and 
were,  therefore,  independent  of  the  Protestant  Ethic  variable. 
These  inconsistencies  in  the  data  cast  doubt  on  the  causal  rela- 
tionship of  Protestant  Ethic  to  work  responses. 

Stone  (1975),  in  a study  of  149  enlisted  Naval  personnel, 
found  a positive  (.50)  relationship  between  job  scope  and  satis- 
faction with  the  work  itself  as  measured  by  the  Brayf ield-Rothe 
Job  Satisfaction  Index.  This  is  a consistent  finding  in  other 
studies  that  satisfaction  in  linearly  related  to  measurements 
of  the  job  characteristics. 

Stone  developed  a questionnaire  measure  of  job  scope  which 
was  derived  from  the  measurement  of  the  job  characteristics  of 
variety,  autonomy,  task  identity,  and  feedback.  The  questionnaire 
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which  is  administered  to  employees  is  conceptually  similar  to 
Turner  and  Lawrence's  (1965)  Requisite  Task  Index.  The  instru- 
ment can  also  be  used  by  independent  raters  such  as  supervisors. 

As  in  previous  studies,  the  correlation  between  employees  and 
supervisor  ratings  was  .63. 

Stone  found  that  moderation  by  the  Protestant  Ethic  Scale 
from  the  Survey  of  Work  Values  (Wollack,  Goodale,  Wijting,  & 

Smith,  1971)  did  not  change  the  relationship  between  job  scope 
and  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  There  was  a positive 
relationship  between  agreement  with  the  Protestant  Ethic  value 
system  and  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  For 
the  total  sample,  the  Protestant  Ethic  Scale  correlated  .43  with 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

The  prediction  of  Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  was  not  supported, 
as  Stone  did  not  find  a negative  relationship  between  job  scope 
and  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  for  the  so-called  alienated 
subsample  (those  in  the  lower  third  of  the  Protestant  Ethic  Scale) . 
Based  upon  these  findings,  it  would  appear  that  a job  enrichment 
approach  could  be  used  with  all  classifications  of  workers,  not 
only  those  who  are  considered  integrated  with  middle-class  norms 
and  values,  the  Protestant  Ethic.  In  another  study  of  urban  blue- 
collar  workers  from  16  craft  jobs  in  a telephone  company,  Stone 
and  Porter  (1973)  found  taht  job  variety  and  autonomy  were  posi- 
tively related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  Workers  in 
jobs  larger  in  scope  did  not  experience  greater  dissatisfaction. 

In  fact,  job  scope  correlated  highly  with  the  Job  Descriptive 
Index-Work  Itself  Subscale  in  this  urban,  blue-collar  sample. 
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Taveggia  and  Hedley  (1975)  tested  three  hypotheses  regarding 
the  relationship  of  job  specialization  to  worker  dissatisfaction. 
The  three  positions  are:  (1)  an  unconditional  relationship,  (2) 

a stronger  relationship  among  workers  committed  to  middle-class 
values,  and  (3)  a stronger  relationship  among  alienated  workers. 

He  used  a sample  of  5,274  industrial  workers  from  six  factories 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  measure  of  job  specialization  included 
five  questions  involving  relief  opportunities,  work  variety,  physi- 
cal movement,  slack  periods,  and  work  speed.  Middle-class  values 
were  measured  by  three  questions  involving  central  life  interests 
and  whether  a worker  was  more  interested  in  his  home  or  job.  Two 
five-point  rating  questions  measured  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
job  or  the  company. 

The  results  were  very  inconsistent,  and  overall  relation- 
ships indicated  a weak  positive  unconditional  relationship  between 
job  specialization  and  worker  dissatisfaction  regardless  if  the 
worker  was  alienated  or  held  middle-class  work  values. 

Further  statistical  analyses  indicated  that  relief  oppor- 
tunities and  slack  periods  were  not  related  to  satisfaction. 
However,  work  speed  was  related  to  job  and  company  dissatisfaction 
for  alienated  workers  only.  Work  variety  was  related  to  job  dis- 
satisfaction f r alienated  workers  only.  The  results  on  work 
movement  were  inconsistent.  The  authors  appropriately  conclude 
that  "correlates  of  job  specialization  relate  in  different  ways 
and  in  varying  degrees  to  worker  dissatisfaction"  (p.  13) . 

A significant  positive  relationship  between  the  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  itself  and  the  job  scope  has  been  consistently 
found  in  numerous  other  studies  including  Alderfer  (1967)  , 
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Armstrong  (1971),  Blauner  (1964),  Centers  and  Bugental  (1966), 
Fullan  (1970),  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971),  Porter  (1962),  Shepard 
(1969,  1970,  1973),  Stone  and  Porter  (1973,  1975),  and  Svetlik, 
Prien,  and  Barrett  (1964). 

This  relationship  seems  to  hold  for  most  segments  of  the 
work  population  regardless  of  their  position  on  the  alienation- 
integration  continuum.  Studies  of  work  values  including  aliena- 
tion and  the  Protestant  Work  Ethic  are  reported  in  Table  6. 

Job  Involvement- Intrinsic  Orientation 

Herzberg's  two-factor  theory  of  work  motivation  has  gener- 
ated a multitude  of  research  studies.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
review  this  extensive  body  of  literature,  nor  the  pros  or  cons 
of  the  "Herzberg  controversy."  Reviews  of  the  research  litera- 
ture in  this  area  are  provided  by  Bockman  (1971)  and  Kaplan, 

Tausky,  and  Bolaria  (1969).  Herzberg's  basic  concepts,  method- 
ology, and  the  generality  of  his  findings  have  been  widely  dis- 
puted by  some  investigators  (Bieshevvel,  1975). 

Intrinsic-Extrinsic  Job  Orientation 

Rather  than  focusing  on  context  and  content  factors  con- 
tained within  the  task,  Saleh  (1971a,  1971b,  1971c)  has  postulated 
an  individual  attribute  construct  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  job  ori- 
entation. Intrinsically  oriented  individuals  (IO's)  are  those 
who  emphasize  the  actual  performance  of  a task.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  job  challenge  and  their  accomplishments.  Ex- 
trinsically  oriented  individuals  (EO's)  are  those  who  emphasize 
the  environmental  aspects  of  their  jobs.  They  are  concerned  with 
security,  working  conditions,  and  supervision  rather  than  challenge 
and  accomplishment.  It  was  found  that  IO's  were  relatively  more 
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Wort  Valuos  (Alienation-Protestant  Work  Ethic) 


Type  Worker 
;-r  Cc-oar.y 
Hour ly 

Manufac  curing 
Employees 


Pri  r.ters  (Craft 
Techr.c  logy) 

Textile  Workers 

id  i nq 

Tec.  ...oiegy) 

Autu’..,'<.  io 

Wor’  ers  l Asse  mbly- 
Line  Technology) 

Che  rue  a 1 Wo  rV.  or  r 
fCor.t  i r.oov.3- 
I recess  Technol- 

C 

Airren  ar.d 
\or.<forr:  i.  as  loned 
Officers  from  USAF 


I nstrumont 

I Questionnaire  which 
included  a revised 
version  of  the  Yale 
Job  Inventory,  the 
Leader  Behavior 
Description 
1 Questionnaire,  and 
, Ghiselli  Self- 

Survey 


' Graduate  and 
X,  r.  * : gr  vYuate 
Students 
Exercise  Boys 
Sorority  Members 
Penitentiary 
I .urates  and 


White  and  Blue 
Collar  Workers 
Pc; resenting  21 
Dif  fcrcr.t 
j Plants  in  the 
, Eastern  United 


Job  Incumbents, 
Peer*,  and 
Supervisors  in  a 
Telephone  Company 


Ma  i or  Findings  1 Reference I 

The  suggestion  that  adherence  I Aldag  4 Brief  (I975bj 
to  Protestant  Ethic  ideals 
should  be  associated  with 
strong  higher  order  needs  was 
supported  Also,  age  was  re-  1 

lated  to  Protestant  Ethic 
adherence,  but  urbanization  I 

and  areas  of  socialization  wero 

not  related. | _ 

Printers  and  chemical  workers  | Blauner  (1964) 

most  integrated  alienation 
highest  among  auto  and 
toxtile  workers.  Technology 
determines  alienation. 


jJob  Descriptive  Index, 
General  Motor  Faces 
] Scale,  and  8-item 
| scale  measuring  agree- 
jment  with  Protestant 
| Ethic. 


! Job  Orientation 
i Inventory . 


Agreement  with  the  (Blood  (196^) 

Protestant  Ethic  is  directly 
related  to  satisfaction,  and 
agreement  with  Non- 
Protestant  Ethic  items  is 
inversely  related  to  satis- 
faction. This  implies  that 
the  more  a worker  agrees 
with  the  Protestant  Ethic, 
the  more  he  will  be 
satisfied  in  his  work  and 

with  life  in  general. - 

Persons  respond  to  their  Blood  (1973) 

work  situation  according  to 
their  personal  hierarchy  of 
work  rewards  rather  than 
responding  to  the  absolute 
i level  of  one  dimension  with- 
I out  regard  to  other  rewards. 


j 14  response  variables 
were  us'd  including 
I Job  Descriptive*  Index 
I (JDI),  the  General 
| Motors  Faces  Scale, 
and  a Preparation  for 
I Retirement  Index. 


Ratinqs  of  eight  job 
characteristics  (e.g., 
variety,  autonomy, 
and  feedback) . 


Blue  collar  workers  in 
cornnum i ties  fostering  in- 
tegration with  middle-class 
norms  report  higher  satis- 
I faction  on  highly  skilled 
jobs,  and  alienated  blue 
collar  workers  report  lower 
satisfaction  on  highly 
skilled  jobs.  Also,  pay  bad 
a stronger  effect  on  the 
satisfaction  of  alienated 
workers.  These  findings 
wore  not  applicable  to  whit© 
collar  workers,  and  it  was 
hypothesized  that  this  may 
b<>  :iO  duo  to  Liu*  tact  that 
the  different  occupations 
involved  in  th©  whit® 
collar  classification  may 
genorate  a different 
susceptibility  to  aliena- 
tion than  the  present 
— response  variables  measured 


The  features  of  jobs  that 
incumbents  rate  lower  than  j 
the  rating  by  others  share  | 
the  characteristic  that 
they  link  the  individual 
with  some  major  feature  of 
his  own  work  and  work 
environment.  The  authors 
explain  this,  in  part,  as  a 
result  of  the  "alienation" 
of  industrial  workers  which 
accompanies,  thoir  perception 
that  their  linkay#  with  the 
industrial  enterprise  < •- 
attemiat  od . 


Blood  4 Hulin  (1967) 


Dubin,  Porter, 
Stone,  4 Chaapoux 
(1973,  1974) 


Table  6 (Cont ' d. ) 
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P?y.  e of  Worker 

N 

Instrument  

Major  Findipqs 

Refet.sasa 

1 

/»..  i or. « ..e 

Aor'.crs  from 
Ff  r f’&jatr.es 

1092 

( 

Interviews  and  anomie 
scales  constructed  to 
measure- the  amount  of 
societal  anomie 
workers  p^rcoivcd. 

. 

Anomie  observed  was  related 
t:o  the  extent  of  industrial- 
ization, but  place  in  the 
skill  hieiarchy  and  pattern 
of  system  involvement  were 
associated  with  anomie 
differently  in  each 
country.  In  the  less 
developed  countries,  anomie 
was  not  related  to  skill 
level  or  pattern  of  system 
involvement,  but  to 
nnlitiqal  ideology. 

Form  (1975) 

-1 

Mar.uaT 

. 

. . 

Ak-*  - i le.  and 
Oil  In-ust  /• 

i&T- 

Se  i f-adir.i  nistered 
questionnaire  in- 
vestigating worker 
integration  in  five 
areas:  (1)  relation- 

ship with  fellow 
workers,  (2)  rela- 
tionship with  first 
line  supervisors,  (3) 

1 aLo  r -ma  nagemen  t 
relations,  (4)  status 
structure  of  the 
organization,  and  (5) 
evaluation  of  the 
company. 

Oil  workers  are  much  more 
integrated  in  regard  to  the 
five  areas  investigated 
than  ore  auto  workers,  with 
printers  falling  in  between. 
These  findings  are  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the 
differences  in  the  socio- 
technical  systems  involved 
(craft,  mass,  and  continuous 
process  production  systems) 

Fu 1 lan  (1970) 

Review  Art i cl# 

. 

In  investigating  the 
effects  of  alienation  to 
work  satisfaction,  one 
should  expect  the  relation- 
ship of  job  level  to  work 
satisfaction  to  change 
linearly  from  positive 
through  zero  to  negative  as 
one  moves  from  nonalienated 
to  alienated  communities. 

Hulin  s.  Blood  (1968) 

Review  Article 

Studieg  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  on  alienation 
from  work,  job  complexity, 
and  technology  indicate 
that  while  there  may  be  some 
negative  effects  associated 
with  these  variables  in  the 
workplace,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that  negative 
work  experiences  are 
carried  beyond  the  work- 
place and  are  transferred 
into  generalized  feelings 
of  alienation. 

Kaplan  (1973) 

) 

Computer  Personnel 
Clerical  Workers 
Machine  Operators 

150 

■ 

•57  item  questionnaire 
measuring  powerless- 
ncsG,  meaninglessness, 
lack  of  promotion 
opportunities,  and 
sc  1 f-estrangement , 

Level  of  self-estrangement 
is  stronqly  and  positively 
related  to:  a)  lack  of 

control  over  the  immediate 
work  processes  (poworless- 
ncss) ; b)  performance  of 
narrow  work  roles  due  to  an 
advanced  task  spocializatioi 
(meaninglessness);  and  c) 
lack  of  opportunities  for 
promotion.  4%  of  computer 
personnel,  48%  of  clerical 
and  64%  of  machine  opera- 
tors experienced  work 
alienat ion. 

Kirsch  & Lengerman 
(1972) 

i ectror.ic  Blue 
Col lar 

1500 

Fixed  Alternative 

Questionnaire. 

• 

Employee-oriented  super- 
vision was  associated  with 
high  social  cohesion  and 
low  perception  of  work 
pressure  as  opposed  to 
product-ori rr.t.ed  supervision 

Klein  & Ritti  (1970) 

Auto  Workers 

- 1 

655 

Interviews . 

1 

Lower  skill  level  of 
worker— poorer  mental 
health;  job  specialization 
and  simplification  cause 

Kornhauaer  (1965) 
See  also  McWhinney 
*.  Adel  man  (1966) 

% 


\ 


Table  6 (Cont’d.) 


^stru^iant_ 

a Anomie  Scaie 


Meier  & Bell  '1959' 


Anemia  results  when 
individuals  lack  access  to 
means  for  the  achievement 
of  life  goals.  Lack  of 
opportunity  in  achieve  life 
qoals  follows  mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  individual  s 
position  in  the  social 
structure  as  determined  by 
variables  such  as  occupa- 
tion, education,  income, 
etc.  Factors  such  as  these 


Negative  and  technical 
constraints  and  social  in- 
teraction on  job  and  in 
leisure  ac t iyj.tigJi  • 

The  high  Protestant  Ethic 
group,  as  determined  by 
scores  on  the  scale 
administered,  spent 
nigni fi cant ly 'more  time 
working  on  a repetitive 
task  (writina  X’s  on  sheets 
of  paper)  and  produced 
significantly  more  output 
than  cUd  the  low  group.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  type 
of  work  behavior  studied  is 
a comnoncnt  of  the  Protes- 
tant Ethic  personality 


Interviews 


Me r re ns  6.  Garrett 
(1975) 


Undergi adua to 
Psychology  Student 


Scores  on  the  Protestant 
Etliic  Scale  were  positively 
related  to  the  Mosher 
Scales,  unrelated  to  the 
Hostile  Guilt  Scale.  Also, 
Protestant  Ethic  Scale 
scores  were  positively 
correlated  with  SVIB  scales 
for  occupations  requiring  a 
concrete,  pragmatic  approacl 
to  work  and  negatively 
correlated  with  scales  for 
occupations  requiring 
emotional  sensitivity  of 
theoretical  and  humanistic 


Protestant  Ethic  Scale 
Mosher  Scales  for  Sex 
Guilt  and  Morality 
Conscience,  Hostile 
Guilt  Scale:  Strong 
Vocational  Interest 
Blank  (SVIB). 


Male  and  Female 

Undergraduate 

Students 


Inventory  covering  the.  Important  differences  in 


Office  and 
Factory  Workers 


aggression  were  found  be- 
tween the  occupational 
groups  that  could  not  be 
explained  completely  in 
terms  of  the  differences  ir» 
frustration  derived  from 
work  itself.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  differ- 
ences between  office  amd 
factory  workers  and  also 
between  unskilled  and 
skilled  workers  was  due 
partly  to  the  learning  of 
acceptable  aggressive 
behavior  through  identifi- 
cation wi  th  .the  work  group. 
The  position  that  job  en- 
largement is  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  worker 
alienation  can  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  point  that  al 
work  can  provide  self- 
esteem, but  once  achieved, 
this  self-esteem  may  be  un- 
stable. Therefore, 
changing  the  work  structure 
does  not  alleviate  the 
problem,  for  once  the  new 
structure  is  in  place,  it 
can  become  as  inadequate  a 
sourer  of  r<*l  f-i'fltr*?  an 


cause-attitude-effect 
schema  of  occupational 
behavior;  sixteen- 
item-picture- 
friistration  study 
depicting  job  scenes. 


Review  Article 


Schwartz  6 Gruenfeld 
(1975) 
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twouin!  Manual 
aiu.  Mon-Manna  1 
Worker# 


I Review  of  Studies 
| Conducted  in  the 
United  States, 

I Prance,  and 
I Sweden 


Oil  Refinery 
Wo r ke  r s 
Assembly- Line 
Workers 
Ma intenance 
Ora l tBmon 


Oil  Refinery 
and  Automobile 
Ma  nu  facturer 
Employees 


Wlu  to  and  Blue 
Collar  Union 
Members 


Auto  Workers 
and  Spouses 


Structured  interview. 

There  is  little  evidence 
that  alienation  in  work 
results  in  intergroup 
hostility,  anomia,  political 
withdrawal,  status  seeking, 
or  a sense  of  powerlessness. 
However,  those  high  in 
alienation  had  significant- 
ly less  interest  in  dis- 
cussing their  work  wibh 

Soem.ii  n (19071 

others . 

18  item,  5 point  Liker 
Scale  from  the  Bray- 
field  and  Rotho  Job 
Satisfaction  Index. 
Three  indexes  in- 
vestigating alienation 
from  work"  (instrumental 
work  orientation,  self- 
evaluative  involvement 
in  work,  and  commitment 
to  organisational 
goals) . 


Scales  of  Powerleas- 
•nesa.  Meaninglessness, 
Normlesanesa,  Self- 
Evaluative  Involve- 
ment, and  Instrumental 
Work  Orientation. 


Four  widely  accepted 
propositions,  concerning 
four  type#  of  alienation 
(self-estrangement,  feeling 
of  powerlcssness,  social 
isolation,  and  cultural 
estrangement)  are  reviewed. 
The  evidence  casts  doubt  on 
the  view  that  alienation  is 
a totalitarian,  one- 
dimensional  factor, and  sees 
it  related  to  many  factors 
(e.g.,  the  profound  frdstra 
tion  of  the  worker,  the 
defeating  effects  of  large- 
scale  oraanizat ions.  etc.). 


Results  showed  that  in 
regard  to  the  three  samples 
representing  three  levels 
of  functional  specialization 
there  was  a negative  correla 
tion  between  degree  of 
functional  specialization 
and  job  satisfaction. 
Furthermore,  the  three 
aspects  of  alienation* 
measured  did  not  affect  the 
relationship  between 
functional  specialization 
and  lob  satisfaction. 


Powerlessness,  meaningless- 
ness, and  normlessness 
contribute  to  variation  in 
self-evaluation  involvement 
in  work  and  instrumental 
work  orientation.  Further- 
more, alienation  exists  to 
the  extent  that  thgrs  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the 
criteria  for  status  recog- 
nition within  a status 
structure  of  which  one  is  a 
member  and  the  criteria  ono 
uses  for  self-evaluation. 


Shepard  (1969,  ;970, 


Shepard  (1971,  1972) 


Surveys,  Interviews. 


Sheppard  6.  Merrick 
(1972) 


MacMillan  Index 
(Mental  Health) 
Satisfaction  Quss- 
tionnairs. 


Protestant  Ethic  Seals 


Auto  workers  revealed  no 
more  evidence  of  loneliness 
boredom,  life  dissatisfac- 
tion, work  dissatisfaction 
or  depression  than  their 
spouses.  95%  of  auto 

watKf-rj  _3»-U 

The  job  scope  (JS)  - satis- 
faction with  the  work  itsel 
(SWI)  relationship  was 
positive  and  significantly 
different  from  zero  for  the 
study's  total  sample  and 
each  of  th#  three  Proteitan 
Ethic  (PE)  nufcsnmplen .. 
Also,  PE  did  not  moderate 
the  JS-SWI 


Siassi,  Crocetti, 
& Spiro  (1974) 
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Table  6 (Cont'd.) 


I'  Type  of  Worker 
1 or  Coroanv 

rr^ 

initrunent 



Kaior  Findir.os 

Reference 

[ Tv Ivphone  Company 
. Cm  ft  Jobs 

I 

593 

Job  Douvript i vc  Index, 
Hackman  and  Lawler 
8 Job  Factor 
Quo  n t ionna i ro . 

Workers  on  jobs  of  larger 
rcope  did  not  experience 
greater  dissatisfaction 
with  work  whirb  »U*1  not 
support  Hu  1 in.  and  Mood 
(1968)  alienation  model. 

Ltoriv  4 ■'*ort#-r  ' ' >1 1: 

Industrial  Workers 
in  Cnoland 

5274 

153-item  questionnaire 
investigating  jcb 
specialization,  work 
dissatisfaction,  and 
work  values. 

Results  were  inconsistent 
and  found  a weak  positive 
r between  job  specializa- 
tion and  worker  dissatis- 
faction regardless  of 
a lienation. 

Tavcggia  4 Hcjdlcy 
(1975) 

j Female  Telephone 
j Ooerators 

I 

80 

Questionnaires  in- 
vestigating urban  vs. 
rural  background, 
Protestant  Ethic,  and 
higher  order  need 
strength.  Job  satis- 
faction was  measured 
with  the  Minnesota 
Satisfaction 
Questionnaire. 

High  vs . low  "higher  order" 
need  strength  is  the  best 
way  to  measure  individual 
differences  as  they  are 
relevant  to  job  design. 

The  Protestant  Ethic 
showed  some  usefulness  as  a 
moderator,  but  urban/rural 
background  differences  did 
not  affect  employee 
reactions  to  job  character- 
istics . 

Wanous  (1973) 

Prodviction  Workers 

300 

Not  Reported. 

Workers  who  produced  above 
group  standards  (rate- 
busters)  were  rural, 
republican,  sons  of  farmers 
or  businessmen  and  looked 
to  parents  rather  than  peers 
for  standards.  Quota 
restricters  were  from  large 
cities,  democratic,  working- 
class  families  and 
depended  on  peer  group. 

They  reject  management- 
standards  . 

Whyte  ( 1955) 

% 

Glass  Manufacturing 
Company  Employees 
Covering  Seven 
Occupational  Group* 

495 

Survey  of  Work  Value* 
<*WV) 

SWV  scores  discriminated 
meaningfully  among  occupa- 
tional groups  and  correlated 
substantially  with  back- 
ground variables  associated 
with  other  measures  of  work 
values. 

Wollsck,  Goodale, 
Wijt^ng,  4 Smith 
(1971) 
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independent,  confident,  and  flexible.  They  rejected  stability, 
routine,  and  conventional  standards.  They  had  a strong  tendency 
to  seek  freedom  of  movement  and  to  persist  on  a task  (Saleh  & 
Grygier,  1969).  Intrinsic  job  orientation  has  also  been  related 
to  job  satisfaction,  job  tenure,  and  job  complexity  (Saleh  & 

Hyde,  1969a,  1969b;  Saleh  & Pasricha,  1970;  Saleh  & Singh,  1973). 

In  an  attitude  study  of  136  10  and  136  EO  employees,  a 
positive  relationship  was  found  between  intrinsic  orientation 
and  job  complexity  as  reflected  by  salary  level  (r  = .37).  In- 
trinsic orientation  was  also  positively  related  to  education 
(r  = .40),  and  more  men  were  intrinsically  oriented  than  women. 

It  was  also  found  that  10' s had  a higher  level  of  job  satisfac- 
tion than  EO's  (Saleh  & Hyde,  1969a).  In  a study  of  sex  dif- 
ferences in  job  orientation,  it  was  found  that  controlling  for 
education  and  job  level,  no  sex  differences  appeared  in  job 
orientation.  The  higher  the  job  level,  the  more  intrinsically 
oriented  the  employee,  regardless  of  sex  (Saleh  & Lalljee,  1969). 

Intrinsic  orientation  has  also  been  related  to  job  tenure, 
job  mobility,  and  father's  occupation.  Some  of  these  relation- 
ships are  moderated  by  salary  level  (Saleh  & Hyde,  1969a,  1969b; 
Saleh  & Pasricha,  1970,  1975;  Saleh  & Singh,  1973) . 

In  laboratory  studies  of  the  relationship  of  this  orienta- 
tion to  task  performance,  it  was  found  that  low  anxious  EO's 
performed  better  than  high  anxious  EO's  in  all  condi* ions.  How- 
ever, low  anxious  10 's  performed  better  than  high  anxious  10 's 
only  in  an  experimental  condition  of  working  alone  as  compared 
to  working  while  being  observed  (Saleh  & Brown,  1972). 
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Pennings  (1970)  found  in  an  interview  study  of  314  low 
white-collar  workers  in  the  Netherlands  that  workers  in  units 
with  a high  promotion  rate  had  an  intrinsic  value  system,  whereas 
workers  in  units  with  low  promotion  rates  had  extrinsic  values. 
These  results  indicate  that  intrinsic-extrinsic  orientations  may 
be  a function  of  situational  variables  within  the  work  unit. 

Low  white-collar  workers  with  very  little  hope  of  promotion  may 
be  compared  to  blue-collar  workers  in  similar  work  situations. 

Richman  (1972)  investigated  intrinsic-extrinsic  orienta- 
tion as  a moderator  of  job  redesign  decisions  and  preferences. 

He  used  a job  preference  inventory  as  a measure  of  the  individ- 
ual's intrinsic  or  extrinsic  need  orientation.  The  subject  was 
presented  two  jobs  and  indicated  the  job  he  would  want  and  the 
reason  for  it,  or  as  an  alternative,  the  job  he  would  not  want 
and  the  reason  he  would  not  choose  that  occupation.  High  agree- 
ment in  coding  the  responses  had  been  reported. 

A case  study  involving  job  design  decisions  was  also  pre- 
sented to  these  subjects.  Seventeen  possible  solutions  or  ac- 
tions were  presented  to  the  respondent  who  was  required  to  rank 
order  the  solutions  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness.  The  actions 
were  included  in  terms  of  being  directed  to  the  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  aspects  of  the  job.  It  was  assumed  that  this  simulation 
corresponded  to  a real  job  redesign  situation. 

The  main  hypotheses  of  the  study  were  not  supported.  In- 
dividual work  orientation  from  the  job  preference  inventory  did 
not  relate  significantly  to  the  proposed  solution  in  the  case 
study.  In  other  words,  those  with  the  most  intrinsic  personal 
orientation  did  not  choose  a redesign  solution  which  could  be 
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classified  as  an  intrinsic  solution,  nor  did  those  with  the 
hygiene  extrinsic  orientation  propose  significantly  more  often 
the  extrinsic  job  design  problem  solution.  There  was  also  no 
significant  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  .self-esteem  would 
moderate  the  relationship  between  need  orientation  and  job  re- 
design preferences. 

Robey  (1974)  investigated  the  effect  of  value  systems  on 
job  enrichment.  This  study  was  reported  in  Chapter  VI  of  this 
report.  In  summary,  Robey  found  that  extrinsic  subjects  ex- 
pressed higher  satisfaction  in  the  specialized  repetitive  com- 
puter treatment;  intrinsic  subjects  derived  higher  satisfaction 
from  the  enlarged  hand  condition.  The  results  must  be  inter- 
preted with  caution  as  the  sample  of  extrinsic  subjects  was 
very  small. 

Job  Involvement 

Other  investigators  have  investigated  job  involvement  as 
a construct  and  as  a moderator  in  the  job  satisfaction-performance 
relationship.  Wood  (1971)  , in  a study  of  41  female  machine  oper- 
ators, found  that  job  satisfaction  and  performance  were  not  re- 
lated for  the  sample  as  a whole.  Dichotomizing  the  sample  into 
high  and  low  job  involvement  groups  resulted  in  significant  rela- 
tionships. The  low  job  involvement  group  was  younger,  lower  in 
seniority,  had  more  education,  were  somewhat  less  productive,  and 
less  satisfied  than  the  high  job  involvement  group.  Ability,  as 
measured  by  a shop  arithmetic  test,  non-language  mental  ability 
test,  closure  flexibility  test,  and  perceptual  speed  test,  was 
differentially  related  to  actual  productivity  with  the  two  groups 
of  high  and  low  job  involved  workers.  With  the  low  job  involved 


workers,  the  arithmetic  and  mental  tests  were  signif icantly  re- 
lated to  actual  productivity,  and  closure  flexibility  and  per- 
ceptual speed  were  related  to  supervisors'  ratings  of  performance 
For  the  high  job  involved  workers,  none  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween ability  test  scores  and  production  were  significant.  It 
was  concluded  that  high  job  involvement  may  have  obscured  the 
ability-performance  relationships,  while  low  involvement  accen- 
tuated them. 

In  a later  study  by  Wood  (1974),  it  was  found  that  workers 
least  involved  with  their  work  exhibited  much  more  similarity 
between  their  job  attitudes  and  the  organization's  evaluation  of 
their  performance.  With  low  job  involved  workers,  high  job  satis 
faction  was  related  to  high  performance,  low  absenteeism,  and 
high  motivation.  With  high  job  involved  workers,  behavior  and 
attitude  showed  few  systematic  relationships. 

Job  orientation  has  been  related  to  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion. Dubin,  Champoux,  and  Stampfl  (1973)  found,  in  a sample 
of  blue-collar  males  (N  = 430)  and  female  clericals  (N  = 580) , 
that  job  oriented  workers  had  the  highest  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion and  non-job  oriented  workers  had  the  lowest.  Satisfaction 
with  the  work  itself  had  the  strongest  relationship  to  job  in- 
volvement. In  another  study  of  the  personality  correlates  of 
job  involvement,  it  was  found  that  job  oriented  males  were  higher 
on  the  decisiveness,  initiative,  supervisory  ability  scales  of 
the  Ghiselli  Self  Description  Inventory.  Non-job  oriented  males 
scored  highest  on  the  need  for  job  security  scale  and  scored 
lowest  on  decisiveness,  need  for  occupational  achievement,  ini- 
tiative, and  need  for  self-actualization  scales.  Males  in  the 
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middle  of  the  job  involvement  continuum  (no  preferences)  had  the 
highest  need  for  self-actualization  and  occupational  achievement. 
Female  clerical  workers  differing  in  job  involvement  could  not 
be  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  personality  variables  (Dubin  & 
Champoux , 1973). 

Internal-External  Control 

Another  related  construct  applied  to  work  motivation  and 
performance  is  the  internal-external  control  of  reinforcement 
which  has  been  conceptualized  by  Rotter  (1966)  as  a generalized 
expectancy  of  individuals  within  the  framework  of  the  social 
learning  theory.  Individuals  differ  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  see  reinforcement  as  due  to  their  own  efforts  (internal 
control)  or  as  due  to  outside  factors,  such  as  luck  or  the  en- 
vironment (external  control) . Evans  (1971)  related  this  internal- 
external  dimension  to  Herzberg's  two-factor  theory.  Data  on  28 
college  students  did  not  support  the  hypotheses  that  internals 
would  give  more  intrinsic  responses  in  describing  what  contributed 
to  feeling  good  or  bad  about  the  job;  internals  would  give  balanced 
responses  to  good  and  bad  job  sequence,  and  externals  would  give 
unbalanced  responses.  In  a later  study,  Evans  (1973)  used  the 
internal-external  control  dimension  to  moderate  the  relationship 
between  overall  job  satisfaction  and  the  discrepancy  model  of 
job  satisfaction  (should  be-is  now).  The  intrinsic-external 
control  dimension  acted  as  a moderator  on  the  "should  be"  com- 
ponent of  each  job  facet  rather  than  on  the  "is  now"  component 
of  each  job  facet. 

Gemmill  and  Heisler  (1972)  investigated  the  relationship 
between  internal-external  control,  job  satisfaction,  job  strain. 
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and  positional  mobility  in  a sample  of  90  managers.  Managers 
with  a belief  in  internal  control  reported  lower  job  strain, 
higher  job  satisfaction,  and  more  positional  mobility  than 
managers  with  a belief  in  external  control. 

Distinctness  of  Motivational  Constructs 

In  a study  designed  to  explore  the  distinctness  of  three 
motivational  constructs,  job  involvement,  satisfaction  of  self- 
actualization  and  autonomy  needs,  and  intrinsic  motivation, 

Lawler  and  Hall  (1970)  found  that  these  were  three  separate 
factors  that  related  to  job  design  factors  and  job  behavior  dif- 
ferentially. All  of  the  job  design  characteristics  measured 
showed  significant  and  stronger  relationships  to  satisfaction 
than  to  involvement  or  intrinsic  motivation.  However,  satis- 
faction was  not  related  to  either  self-rated  effort  or  performance. 
Intrinsic  motivation  was  less  strongly  related  to  the  job  charac- 
teristics measured  but  was  more  strongly  related  to  both  effort 
and  performance  than  was  either  satisfaction  or  involvement.  The 
study  involved  291  scientists  in  research  and  development.  Most 
of  the  scientists  held  masters  or  bachelors  degrees,  and  the 
results  probably  cannot  be  generalized  to  other  work  populations. 

Past  research  efforts  on  these  motivational  constructs  have 
been  characterized  by  difficulty  in  the  operational  definition 
and  measurement  of  constructs  and  variables.  An  example  of  this 
problem  is  the  relationship  between  the  various  measures  of  in- 
trinsic-extrinsic work  orientation.  Three  common  measures  of 
intrinsic-extrinsic  orientation  are  the  Job  Attitude  Scale  (Saleh, 
1971b),  the  Survey  of  Work  Values  (Wollack,  Goodale,  Wijting,  & 
Smith,  1971),  and  the  Job  Orientation  Inventory  (Blood,  1969, 
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1973) . Although  all  of  the  above  instruments  purport  to  measure 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  orientation,  each  is  based  on  a different 
conceptual  and  theoretical  model.  A recent  study  (Alexander, 
Balascoe,  Barrett,  O'Connor,  & Forbes,  1975)  indicated  that  these 
three  measures  were  not  conceptually  equivalent.  Convergent 
validity  was  not  established  for  the  three  measures  of  intrinsic- 
extrinsic  orientation,  and  it  was  found  that  perhaps  a substantial 
portion  of  the  variance  across  the  three  instruments  could  be 
attributable  to  the  measuring  instruments.  These  results  point 
to  serious  problems  in  the  current  measurement  of  work  orienta- 
tion. Studies  of  job  involvement  are  summarized  in  Table  7. 

Higher  Order  Need  Strength 

Maslow's  Theory 

The  most  popular  theory  of  motivation  has  been  presented  by 
Maslow  (1943)  which  has  been  applied  to  industrial/organizational 
psychology.  Maslow's  theory  has  been  categorized  as  one  of  those 
rate  pronouncements  which  has  taken  on  the  character  of  "received 
doctrine"  (Barrett,  1972).  The  theory  has  been  misinterpreted  in 
the  past,  and  the  basis  of  Maslow's  conceptualization  has  not  been 
captured  in  the  scales  which  purport  to  measure  the  construct.  For 
example,  Maslow  (1965)  emphasizes  the  point  that  self-actualizing 
people  in  his  studies  have  all  been  hard  workers,  dedicated  and 
devoted  people  who  tended  to  pour  themselves  into  their  duties  or 
vocations  with  which  they  had  identified.  He  stresses  the  point 
that  mere  desire  for  self-actualization  without  hard  work  is  not 
possible.  The  usual  questionnaire  approaches  are  only  capable  of 
measuring  expressed  desire,  not  the  richer  connotations  of  the 
concept. 
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Table  7 

Job  Involvement  - Int r inn 10/Extr ins ic  Orientation 


Type  of  Worker 

or  Corpanv 

M 11  iZacturing 
Corpany  Employees 
PvjdIic  Sector 
Service  Agency 
Employees 


I N 

S ample 
122 
i Sample 
99 


Instrument 

A.»  7 point  rating  scales 

measuring  presence  of 
B «'  core  dimensions. 

j Questionnaires  in- 
■ vestigating  satis- 
I faction  and  higher 
I order  need  strength. 


Ma  1 c *»  r. J Feme  1 e 
College  Under- 
gradus  tes 


Wesman  Personnel 
Classification  Test 
Orientation  Inventory 
Maudsley  Personality 
Inventory 

Hod  and  Frame  1 st 
Attribute  Preference 
Scale 

Survey  of  Work  Values 
Biographical  Informa- 
tion Blank 
Job  Orientation 
Inventory 

Job  Attitude  Scale 
The  Work  Itself/Work 
Environment  Preferenci 


Engineers 

2 00 

Job  Satisfaction 

Assemblers 

153 

Index,  Job  Factor 
Satisfaction  Scale 
measuring  5 content 
and  8 context 
factors . 

Mai  or  Findings • Reference 

In  neither  sample  were  there  Aidag  6 Brief  (l*»7r'a) 

significant  differences 

between  younger  and  older 

employees  in  perceived 

autonomy,  skill,  variety, 

or  feedback  from  the  job. 

Both  younger  and  older 
workers  were  more  satisfied  | 
with  higher  levels  of  these 
task  dimensions.  These 
findinqs  refute  some  stereo- 
types that  older  employees 
place  more  importance  on 
extrinsic  job  factors. 

Older  workers  in  Sample  A 
showed  higher  general  satis-' 
faction  and  growth  satis- 
faction than  did  younger 
workers.  Older  workers 
responded  favorably  to  jobs 
high  on  task  identity  and 
younger  workers  to  those 

low  on  task  identity. 

Analysis  indicated  that  dif-  Alexander,  Balascoe. 
ferent  measures  of  intrinsic  Barrett,  O’Connor,  & 
and  extrinsic  orientation  Forbes  (1975) 
were  neither  operationally 
nor  conceptually  equivalent. 

Also,  low  relationships  were 
found  to  exist  among  dif- 
ferent measures  of  prefer- 
ence for  job  structural 
attributes.  It  appears  that 
preferences  for  job 
structural  attributes  were 
not  independent  of  abilities 
nor  are  they  determined 
largely  by  an  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  orientation. 


Results  did  not  support  the  Armstrong  (1^71) 
content-context  factor 
dichotomy.  Ratings  of  job- 
factor  importance  was  a 
function  of  occupational 
level?  engineers  rated  con- 
tent factors  as  important 
and  assemblers  rated  con-  | 


A review  of  the  literature 
provides  both  theoretical 
and  empirical  evidence 
against  the  validity  of  the 
Herzberg  two-factor  theory. 
The  distinction  drawn  by 
Herzberg  between  work- 
extrinsic  and  work- intr inai 
factors  is  useful  provided 
we  accept  that  a satis- 
faction-dissatisfaction 
continuum  applies  to  both. 
There  is  no  usefulness  in 
designating  the  former  as 
•’motivators”  and  the  latter 
as  "hvaxene. 


It  is  concluded  from  a 
review  of  research  that 
many  of  the  critics  of 
Herzberg’ s theory  disre- 
garded the  explanations 
presented.  There  was 
evidence  of  ambiguity,  of 
forced  context,  and  of  un 
justified  extrapolation 
of  theory.  Many  of  the 
objections  to  Herzberg’ a 
theory  were  a result  of  a 


' L,m,W 


I Bieshewel  (1975) 
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Type  o:  Worker 
or  Company 

iniTvment 

— 

Malor  Finding, 

Reference 

J College  Students 

1 

j 

j 

1 

323 

Work  Components  Study 

Factor  analysis  of  measures 
of  work  motivation  based  on 
Herzberg's  theory  identified 
the  following  variables: 

1)  challenge  of  job,  2)  tol- 
erance for  uncertainty,  3) 
conservative  security,  4) 
compel! liveues s-dcs 1 rabi 1 i ty 
5)  tolerance  for  work 
pressure,  and  6)  concern 
for  surroundings. 

Borgatta  (1967) 

| ■ • _ w 1 ndu  s t r i a 1 

1179 

Work  Components  Study 

Both  the  WCS  and  the  WCS 

Borgatta,  Ford,  & 

J Hire-, 

(WCS) 

Alternatives  score  appears 

Bohrnntedt  (1968, 

Seniors  in  a 

5B8 

Work  Components  Study 

to  be  reliable  and  valid 

1973) 

v r, . ca  1 Col  lege 

Alternatives  Score 

measures  of  work  versus 

Borgatta  6 Ford 

. : n a 

• •*'  University 

536 

hygienic  orientation. 

{ 1970) 

Corrections 1 

Division 

Employees 

104 

Questionnaire  meas- 
uring a)  perceptions 
of  job  core  dimen- 
sions, b)  internal 
work  motivation,  c) 
general  job  satis- 
faction, d)  job  in- 
volvement, e)  higher 
order  need  strength, 
f)  specific  satis- 
factions . 

This  study  provided  strong 
support  for  the  presence  of 
positive  associations  be- 
tween a worker's  perceptions 
of  his  job's  character- 
istics and  his  affective 
responses  to  that  job. 
However,  more  research  is 
needed  as  to  how  higher 
ordor  need  strength 
moderates  these  relation- 
ship, . . . _ _ 

Brief  & Aldag  (1975) 

Sales  Employees 

540 

Survey  of  Work  Values 

* 

Satisfaction  with  the  work 
itself  was  not  the  most 
important  determinant  of 
overall  satisfaction  for 
those  high  in  intrinsic 
value  orientation  and  low 
in  extrinsic  value  orienta- 
tion. Satisfaction  with 
work  environment  factors  was 
the  most  important 
determinant  of  overall  sat- 
isfaction for  those  high 
in  extrinsic  value  orienta- 
tion and  low  in  intrinsic 
value  orientation. 

Cascio  (1973) 

Croiv-Section  of 
Working  Population 

692 

• 

Interview 

( 

. 

Extent  to  which  intrinsic 
or  extrinsic  job  components 
were  valued  was  not  related 
to  sex  but  was  related  to 
occupational  level  (higher 
occupational  levels  - 
intrinsic:  lower  - extrinsic 
Women  placed  a higher  value 
on  good  "co-workers ."  Men 
placed  a higher  value  on 
opportunity  to  use  their 
talant  «n<l  1*111. 

Ccnt.r,  1 Bug,nta 1 
(1966) 

) . 

L . loyee*  of  a 

178 

25  Semantic 

Individuals  classified  as 

Champoux  (1975a) 

Pharmaceutical 

Firm 

Differential  Scalss 

spi 1 lover--work-or iented/ 
nonwork-oriented  viewed 
their  work  and  nonwork 
experiences  in  approximately 
equal  ways.  Individuals 
classified  as  compensatory-- 
work-oi*iented/nonwork- 
oriented  showed  sharp  con- 
trasts— those  who  were  work- 
oriented  viewed  their  work 
experiences,  as  more  posi- 
tive; those  who  were  non- 
work-oriented  viewed  their 
work  experiences  as  less 
positive. 

• 

Public  School 
A*’r  inistrators 

271 

Herzberg's  Critical 
Incident  Technique 
California  Psycho- 
logical Inventory 
(CPI) 

Results  confirmed  motiva- 
tion-hygiene theory.  Per- 
sonality characteristics 
associated  with  growth, 
ascendancy,  and  independent 
thought  were  positively 
related  to  the  degree  of 
motivator  orientation. 
Hygiene  orientation  was 
related  to  conformity, 

rigidity.  »n<l  gMilYltir. 

Clark  (1970) 
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Type  of  Worker 
or  Coraanv 

N 

Malor  Findings 

Reference 

Review 

Concludes  that  individuals 
differ  in  their  desire  for 
intrinsic  interest  in  work 
and  the  differences  exert 
moderating  effects  on  the 
relationship  between  four 
task  dimensions  (physical 
variety,  skill  variety,  goal 
structure,  and  transforma- 
tions) and  the  dependent 
variables  of  job  behavior 
(performance,  satisfaction, 
absenteeism,  and  turnover) . 

Cooper  (1973) 

Rcvi  «?w 

Concludes  that  men  perform 
optimally  when  they  can  con- 
trol environmental  contin- 
gencies, responsibilities 
are  specified,  and  when  they 
are  motivated.  Motivation 
must  derive  from  the  task 
itself  and  the  most 
important  dimensions  of  worV 
structure  are  role  differ- 
entiation, task  dependence, 
and  qoal  dependence. 

Cooper  & Foster 
(1971) 

I 

White-Collar 

Workers 

442 

5 Point  Likert  Scale 
and  Adjective  Check 
List  measuring  satis- 
faction and  importance 
of  21  environmental 
and  job  character- 
istics. 

results  indicate  that  for 
all  environmental  and  job 
characteristics  a V-shaped 
function  between  satis- 
faction and  importance  was 
obtained  providing  that 
both  satisfaction  and 
importance  were  assessed  by 
Likert  Scales.  No  V-shaped 
relationship  was  found  when 
satisfaction  was  measured 
by  adjective  check  lists. 

It  was  concluded  that  the 
results  depend  or  the 
measurement  scale  used  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  supporting  the 
two-factor  theory  of  job 
satisfaction. 

Dachler  6 Hulin 
(1969) 

Sumr.a ry  of  Six 
Studies 

' 

Results  of  this  group  of 
studies  conclude  that 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
motivation  ah.  .*J  le  viewed 
as  nonadditive.  Extrinsic 
rewards  decrease  intrinsic 
motivation  though • pos i tive 
feedback  to  males  increases 
intrinsic  motivation.  Re- 
wards cont ingen t on  per- 
formance and  expected  be- 
fore behavior  begins 
decrease  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion. This  occurs  because 
rewards  change  the  per- 
ceived locus  of  control 
and  change  feelings  of 
competence  and  self- 
determination.  . _ _ ....  ...  . 

Deci  (1971,  1972a, 
1972b,  1972c.  1973, 
1975) 

Blue-Collar 

Telephone 

Employees 

Female  Clerical 

Telephone 

Employee* 

1 

427  | 

141 

Central  Life  Interest 
Questionna ire 

Job-oriented  males  were 
hiqher  on  decisiveness, 
initiative,  and  supervisory 
ability  scales;  non- job- 
oriented  males  were  highest 
on  noed  for  job  security; 
no  preference  males  were 
highest  on  need  for  self- 
actualization  and  need  for 
occupational  achievement. 
Female  clerical  workers 
could  not  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  terms  of 

Dubin  & Champoux 
(1973) 
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Type  of  Worker 

or  Company  _*■ 

Canadian  College 
Students 


Her zberg- type 
questions  as  to  what 
contributed  to  feeling 
good  or  to  feeling 
bad  about  the  job. 


Government 

Employees 


146  Item  Questionnaire 
investigating  satis- 
fact ion/d is sat is  fact ion 
with  environmental  j 
factors  and  the 
importance  of  these 
factors. 


U.  S.  Civil 

1468 

Questionnaire 

Service  Employees 

1 

measuring  importance 
of  various  work 

factors. 

i 

Maj o r Findings  i 

An  investigat ion  of  the 
impact  of  an  external 
(chance)  va.  an  internal 
(self-determinat ion) 
orientation  upon  responses 
did  not  support  the  follow- 
ing hypotheses j internals 
will  give  more  intrinsic 
responses  and  give 
balanced  responses  to  good 
and  bad  job  sequences, 
and  externals  will  give 
unbalanced  responses . 


The  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
job  is  secondary  in 
importance  to  many  blue- 
collar  workers.  Of  primary 
concern  to  the  worker  are 
his  pay,  Ms  job  security, 
and  the  rules  of  his  work 
place.  A now  approach  to 
job  design  that  balances 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
motivational  factors  should 
adopted . 


An  investigation  of  the 
relationship  between  the 
importance  of  73  environ- 
mental factors  and  satis- 
faction/dissatisfaction 
indicated  a position  cor- 
relation between  satis-  • 
faction  and  importance  and 
a negative  correlation  be- 
tween dissatisfaction  and 
importance . 


Reference 
Evans  (1971) 


Fein  (1973,  1974) 


Friedlander  (1965b) 


Civil  Service 
Supervisors 


Group  Embedded  Figures 
• Test 

Wernimont  Job  Satis- 
faction Questionnaire. 


For  global  perceivers 
(field  dependent),  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  satisfactions 
correlated  with  each  other  . 
and  with  overall  job  satis- 
faction. For  analytical 
perceivers  (field  in- 
dependent) , intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  satisfactions 
were  independent  and  only 
intrinsic  satisfaction 
correlated  with  overall  job! 


Gruenfeld  & 
Weissenberg  (1970) 


Presentation  of  a motiva- 
tion-hygiene theory 
proposing  that  intrinsic  or 
content  job  features  can 
lead  to  heightened  motiva- 
tion and  that  extrinsic  or 
context  job  features  have 
the  potential  in  their 
negative  aspects  for 
producing  only  lessened 
motivation.  Motivation- 
hygiene  theory  sugqests 
that  jobs  can  be  enriched 
by  manipulating  motivating 
factors  (e.g.  responsibil- 
ity, achievement,  recogni- 
tion) , which  lead  to  job 
satisfaction  but  not  by 
manipulating  hyaiene 
factors  which  are  related 
to  job  dissatisfaction. 


Herzberg  (1964,  1966, 
1968,  1971) 


Herzberg,  Mausner, 
& Snyderma.n  (1959) 


Review  of  studies  involved 
with  motivation-hygiene 
theory  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  studies  that 
support  the  theory  used  a 
similar  methodology  to  the 
oriqinal  Herrberg  study 
(17  out  of  21  confirming 
studies) . Of  the  18  dis- 
continuing studies,  15  used 
different  methodological 


i Kaplan,  Tausky, 
I Bolaria  (1969) 


Draftswomen  and 

76 

Job  Descriptive  Index. 

Performance  was  related  to 

Kesselman,  Wood, 

Toll  Ooerators 

satisfaction  with  the  work 
itself,  pay,  and  promotions 
in  the  performance  con- 
tingent sample  (pay  was 
based  on  piece  rates) . In 

& Hagen  (1974) 

the  non-contingent  sample 

I Scientists 

291 

Questionnaires 

Results  of  a factor  analysis 

I.awler  6>  Hall  (1970) 

' Nursing  Personnel  I 137 
1 


20-Item  Likert- type 
scale  measuring  job 
involvement. 


indicated  that  job- involve- 
ment attitudes,  higher 
order  need-satisfaction 
attitudes,  and  ir.tri.  a.c- 
motivation  attitudes  «!.ould 
be  thought  of  as  separate 
and  distinct  kinds  of 
attitudes  toward  a job. 
These  three  types  of  atti- 
tudes were  found  to  be  re- 
lated differentially  to  job 
design  factors  and  to  job 
behavior,  ______ 


The  development  of  a job 
involvement  scale  in  this 
study  indicated  that  job 
involvement  is  a multi- 
dimensional attitude  that* 
can  be  scaled  adequately, 
but  not  with  bigb 
reliability;  and  that  the 
scale  discriminates  among 
groups  and  has  plausible 
correlations  with  other 


Lodahl  & Kejner  (1965) 
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Teachers 

432 

Parallel  Versions  of 

Educa  t ior.a  1 

118 

Borgatta,  Ford,  & 

Administrators 

Bohrnstedt'3  Work 

Business  Managers 

192 

Components  Study 
Questionnaire . 

r Fin 


The  hypothesis  that  the 
I attitudes  of  educators 
' differ  from  the  attitudes 

I of  business  managers  toward 
intrinsic-extrinsic  rewards 
and  risk  orientations  was 
supported.  Business  manag- 
ers show  attitudes  with 
hi<#3-risk  propensity  and 
less  concern  tor  extrinsic 
factors.  At  the  opposite 
pole,  teachers  show  low- 
risk  propensity  with  a high 
concern  for  extrinsic 
factors.  


1 Miskel  (1974) 


Naval  Aviation 
Officers 


Officer  Attitude 
Questionnaire  (OAQ) 


Mitchell  & 
Albright  (1971) 


Physicians 


Scales  measuring 


job  values  and  job 
satisfaction. 


A relationship  between 


l Hnthanson  & Becker 


intrinsic  and  extrinsic  satisfaction  and  perform- 


Naval Personnel 

3 

629  , 

Position  Analysis 
Quest ionna i re  (PAC) 
Job  Activity 
Preference 
Questionnaire  (JAPQ) 
Minnesota  Satis- 
faction Questionnaire 

(MS01 . 

ance  was  most  likely  to  be 
found  when:  1)  the  per- 

formance in  question 
represented  a valued  skill 
and  2)  the  individual  had 
internalized  a well- 
defined  set  of  job  values. 


Results  indicated  that 
satisfaction  is  related  to 
actual  job  duties  and  that 
job  duties  are  more  highly 
related  to  intrinsic 
satisfaction  than  to 
extrinsic  satisfaction. 


Pennii.js  (1970) 


Pritchard  & Petera 
(1974) 


Collage  Students 


14-Item  Questionnaire 
assessing  work  values. 


.Manager  ial- 
Supc  rvir.ory 
Er  ployces 
Salaried 
Erployees 
Hourly  Employees 


Questionnaires  in- 
vestigating the 
importance  of  various 
job  characteristics. 


Subjects  with  extrinsic  • Robey  (1974) 
value  structures  responded 
more  favorably  to  a 
specialized  computer  task 
than  did  intrinsic  subjects. 

On  the  other  hand,  subjects 
with  intrinsic  work  value 
systems  derived  greater 
satisfaction  from  a manual 
analysis  method  than  did 
the  extrinsic  subjects.  It 
was  concluded  that  job 
satisfaction  and  performance 
were  affected  by  the  inter- 
action of  task  design  and 

work  values. 

Considerable  agreement  was  Ronan  (1970b) 
found  as  to  the  most  and 
least  important  character- 
istics. Disagreements 
were  mostly  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  by  a 
particular  employee  group. 

It  appeared  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  was  an 
important  element  of  job 


Mining  Company 

1963 

Objective  Paper-and- 

Results  indicate  that 

1 Rosenfeld  & Zdep 

Employees 

Pencil  Instrument 
measuring  intrinsic/ 
extrinsic  orientation 

intrinsically  oriented  grouj 
at  the  supervisory  and 
salaried  non-supervisory 
levels  tended  to  be 
younger,  better  educated 
and  have  more  dependents 
than  their  extrinsically 
oriented  fellow  employees. 

s(1971) 

College  Students  j 192 


dob  Attitude  Scale 


Social  Service 
Agency  Employees 


Not  Reported 


Job  Attitude  Scale 
Likes  and  Interests 
Test 


Mail-Pack  Attitude 
. Survey 


The  findings  point  to  the 
importance  of  job  orienta- 
tion in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  supervision  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  task. 
Both  intrinsically  and 
extrinsically  oriented  in- 
dividuals were  more  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  task 
in  the  supervised  condi- 
tion than  in  the  non- super- 
vised one.  In  the  case  of 
the  difficult  task,  the 
intrinsic  subjects  showed 
a reverse  tendency  while 
the  extrinsic  subjects 
still  showed  more  satis- 
faction on  the  supervised 
condition,, i 


i Saleh  (1971c) 


The  results  indicated  that 
concern  with  intrinsic 
factors  signifies  approach 
tendencies,  while  concern 
with  extrinsic  factors 
points  to  avoidance 
tendencies. 

Saleh  A Gryqier 
(1969) 

Greater  genera)  satisfactior 
was  expressed  by  those  whos« 
orientation  was  toward 
intrinsic  job  features. 

Also,  greater  intrinsic 
orientation  was  found  among 
men,  pita  a positive  rela- 
tionship with  job 
complexity  and  employee 
«dui-ntinn. 

Saieh  & Hyde  (1969a) 
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T ype  of  Worker 
or  Cc-oany 

. 

Instrument 

Major  Findinas 

Reference 

J 

Collrnf  Students 
Public  School 
Teachers 
Employees  of  a 
Service-Oriented 
Orqanxzat  ion 

• 04 

101 

402 

Job  Attitude  Scale 

The  college  population 
showed  no  sex  differences 
in  job  orientation,  nor  did 
the  working  population  with 
job  level  controlled.  In 
the  third  study  with  the 
service  organization 
employees,  there  were  no 
sex  differences  with  aqe, 
job  level,  and  education 
controlled.  When  these 
variables  are  not  controller 
a significant  difference 
was  found  between  clerks 
and  supervisor..  .... 

Saleh  & Lalljee  (1969) 

Pre-Ketiree9 

85 

, 

Retirement  Attitude 
Sea  le 

| When  subgroups  were  differ- 
entiated as  job  oriented 
and  context  oriented,  the 
fir3t  group  was  found  to  be 
significantly  less 
satisfied  with  the  coming 
retirement  than  the  second 
group.  Thus,  it  seems  that 
job  oriented  individuals 
received  satisfaction  from 
their  jobs  while  the  con- 
text oriented  did  not. 

Saleh  & Otis  (1963) 

1 

White-Collar 

Workers 

3628 

• 

Questionnaire 
Investigating 
Intrinsic/Extrinsic 
• Orientation 

With  age,  sex,  education 
and  salary  level  con- 
trolled; it  was  found  that 
those  new  on  the  job  were 
more  intrinsically  oriented 
than  those  who  had  been  on 
their  }obs  for  a lonqer 
period  of  time. 

Saleh  fi.  Pasricha 
(1970) 

White-Collar 
employee 3 

4379 

Survey 

In  a high-salaried  group 
(over  $10,000),  job  change 
(defined  as  number  of  jobs 
held)  was  positively  re- 
lated to  intrinsic  orienta- 
tion. This  was  not  true 
in  a low-salaried  group 

Saleh  & Pasricha 
(1975) 

(under  $10.000) . 

White-Collar 

Employees 

3000 

' 

Rankings  of  Six 
Intrinsic  and  Six 
Extrinsic  Factors 

■ 

In  a low-salaried  group, 
there  was  a positive  rela- 
tionship between  father's 
occupation  (going  from  un- 
skilled to  technical  to 
professional  occupations), 
community  size,  and  job 
orientation.  No  difference 
in  job  orientation  were 
found  in  the  high-salaried 
group  as  a function  of 
either  father’s  occupation 
or  community  sire. 

Saleh  & Singh 
(1973) 

Middle  Managers 

149 

20-Item  Likert  Scales 
measuring  company 
satisfaction  and  job 
involvement. 

A significant  linear  rela- 
tionship between  job  in- 
volvement and  company 
satisfaction  was  found  in- 
dicating that  the 
importance  of  the  job  to  a 
worker's  self-image  is 
associated  with  hia  satis- 
faction with  the  company. 

Schwyhart  6.  Smith 
(1972) 

Manufacturing 

Employees 

• 

2628 

Questionnaires  in- 
vestigating job  involv 
rnent  and  participation 
in  decision-making. 

9 

Job  involvement  was  signifi- 
-cantly  correlated  with  com- 
munity size,  turnover,  and 
participation  in  decision- 
making. The  correlation 
between  participation  in 
decision-making  and  job 
involvement  was  significant' 
ly  greater  for  urban 
individuals  and  those  with 
more  education.  These 
results  are  interpreted  as 
supporting  a "complex  man” 
theoretical  position  in 
regard  to  the  interaction 
between  the  individual  and 
the  organization.  

Siegel  & Ruh  (1973) 

I 
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Type  of  Worker 

. 

Instrumont  ! Malor  Findings 

Rsferrnc. 

White-  and  Blue- 
Col  i a r Tel ephone 
Employees 

t S96 

1 

| 

| 

1. 

Job  Descriptive  Index 
Job  Characteristics 
measure  developed  by 
Hackman  & Lawler 
(1971) 

The  findings  indicated  that 
the  job  an  individual  holds 
is  associated  not  only  with 
attitudes  about  the  work 
itself  but  also  relates  to 
other  attitudes  (e.g. 
satisfaction  with  pay) . 
Fifty-three  percent  of  the 
variability  in  individuals' 
attitudes  was  explainable 
on  the  basis  of  their  group 
membership. 

Stone  & Porter  (1975) 

Industrial  Workers 
in  an  Oil  Refinery 

Electronics 
Manuf  acturing 
Corrpar.y 
Erployoes 

489 

399 

...... 

Questionnaire  in- 
vestigating ego- 
involvement,  job 
satisfaction,  satis- 
faction with  self, 
work-related  tension, 
autonomy,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self- 
rxnr*’»ssion  in  the  job. 

Persons  ego- involved  in 
thoir  jobs  are  rated  higher 
in  job  performance  than 
those  not  so  ego- involved. 
There  is  also  a tendency  fox 
the  relationship  between 
ego- involvement  and  per- 
formance to  be  greater  for 
perrons  high  in  autonomy. 

Vroom  (1962) 

Key-Punch 
Opera  tors 
Tc  1 1 e r s 
Accounting 
Officers 

52  . 

59 

54 

■ 

Job  Motivation  Index 
Job  Reaction  Survey 
Otis  Ganma  Test  of 
Mental  Ability 

It  was  found  that  increasinc 
seniority  was  associated 
with  greater  perception  of 
motivators  on  the  job, 
while  high  intelligence  was 
associated  with  low  per- 
ception of  motivators. 

Also,  amount  of  motivation 
deprivation  varied  as  job 
complexity  varied  while 
there  was  no  variation  in 
hygiene  deprivation  from 
one  job  level  to  another. 

Wasson  (1971) 

’ 

Civil  Service 
Supervisors 

96 

• 

. ‘ 

Wernimont  Job 
Satisfaction  Scale 
Job  Involvement 
Measure  (developed 
by  Lodahl  & Ke jner) . 

It  was  found  that  motivator 
but  not  hygiene  satisfactioi 
variables  correlated  with 
job  involvement.  Total 
motivator  satisfaction 
scores  accounted  for  more 
variance  in  overall  job 
satisfaction  than  did 
hygiene  variables. 

Weissenberg  & 
Gruenfeld  (1968) 

Scientists  and 
Technicians 

775 

Ranking  of  Job  Factors 

Factors  such  as  personal 
accomplishment , praise  for 
good  work,  and  getting 
along  with  co-workers  were 
seen  as  having  more  impact 
on  personal  satisfaction. 
Factors  such  as  having 
responsibility,  knowing 
what  is  expected  of  one,  anc 
having  a capable  supervisor 
were  seen  as  having  more 
impact  on  motivation.  It 
is  concluded  that  those 
factors  having  more  impact 
on  motivation  than  on 
satisfaction  do  not  fall 
into  a neat  classification 
system  of  intrinsic  vs. 
extrinsic.  _ . 

Wernimont,  Toven,  & 
Kapell  (1970) 

Five  Occupat ional 
Groups  Ranging 
fron  Unskilled 
through  Profession- 
als 

449 

• 

Survey  of  Work  Values 
(SWV) 

A series  of  scales  measuring 
attitudes  toward  work  was 
developed  covering  both 
intrinsic  (pride  in  work, 
job  involvement,  and  activit 
preference)  and  extrinsic 
(attitude  toward  earnir.qa, 
social  status  of  job) 
aspects  of  work.  It  was 
found  that  SWV  scores  dis- 
criminated among  occupation- 
al groups  and  correlated 
with  background  character- 
istics of  employed  and  dis- 

firiMnlflJfiil  -ye  raaa*. 

Wo  Hack,  Good  a 1 e , 
Wijtinq.  6 Smith  (1971) 
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Wahba  and  Bridweil  (1973)  reviewed  the  research  literature 
testing  three  propositions  of  Maslow's  Need  Hierarchy  theory. 

These  propositions  are  that  needs  are  arranged  or  classified  into 
five  categories.  Second,  needs  follow  a deprivation/domination 
pattern  in  that  the  roost  deficient  need  will  dominate  behavior. 

Third,  needs  follow  a gratification/activation  pattern  in  that 
satisfaction  of  a need  submerges  it  and  activates  the  next  higher 
need  in  the  hierarchy.  Wahba  and  Bridweil  concluded  that  factor 
analytic  studies  have  not  yielded  five  independent  needs.  There 
was  some  support  found  for  higher  and  lower  needs.  It  is  also 
reported  that  self-actualization  may  not  represent  a need,  but 
simply  a socially  desirable  response  set  emerging  from  cultural 
values. 

In  testing  the  deprivation/domination  aspect  of  the  theory, 
research  studies  have  shown  a U-shaped  relationship  between  satis- 
faction and  importance — the  higher  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction, 
the  higher  the  ranked  importance.  Finally,  longitudinal  cross- 
lagged  correlational  analysis  have  not  supported  the  gratifica- 
tion/activation portion  of  the  theory. 

Maslow's  theory  of  personality  was  the  basis  for  an  exten- 
sive cross-cultural  study  conducted  by  Aronoff  (1967,  1970).  The 
investigation  began  as  a field  study  of  an  island  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  On  the  island,  the  investigator  found  two  distinct 
groups  of  workers  from  the  same  village.  These  were  the  cane 
cutters  and  the  fishermen;  virtually  all  were  descendants  of  Negro 
slaves.  Nevertheless,  the  fishermen  had  a subculture  and  economic 
existence  that  were  strikingly  different  from  the  cane  cutters. 

The  fishermen  were,  in  effect,  independent  businessmen  living 
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more  by  their  own  personal  effort,  while  the  cane  cutters  were 
much  more  dependent  on  the  work  from  the  sugar  plantation.  More- 
over, the  cane  cutters  had  suffered  a significantly  greater  loss 
of  parents  and  siblings  in  their  first  twelve  years  of  life  than 
the  fishermen  had.  Mas low's  theory  would  suggest  that  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  safety  gratification  early  in  life  will 
fixate  at  that  level.  The  results  confirmed  the  hypothesis.  The 
cane  cutters  received  higher  scores  derived  from  interview  analysis 
on  the  physiological  and  safety  levels.  In  contrast,  the  fisher- 
men had  low  scores  on  these  two  need  levels.  But  on  the  levels 
of  affection  and  esteem  needs,  the  reverse  was  found,  with  the 
fishermen  scoring  very  high  in  these  needs  and  the  cane  cutters 
scoring  relatively  low. 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  early  sixties,  and  while 
interesting,  does  not  give  any  indication  of  a cause  and  effect 
relationship.  Fortunately,  Aronoff  (1970)  was  able  to  study  the 
situation  over  a period  of  time,  and  in  effect,  was  able  to  report 
upon  a natural  experiment. 

In  1962,  the  cutters  were  under  the  supervision  of  a head 
cutter  and  were  organized  into  gangs  of  about  eleven  men.  The 
whole  work  effort  was  organized  by  the  head  cutter,  and  the  very 
authoritarian  nature  of  the  position  allowed  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  men  in  terms  of  both  the  amount  of  work  and  payment  for 
services.  The  pay  was  based  upon  the  productivity  of  the  whole 
gang,  so  the  slowest  worker  was  paid  the  same  as  the  best. 

The  1970  cane  cutters  were  essentially  a different  work 
force.  The  needs  of  the  new  group  of  cane  cutters  did  not  focus 
upon  the  physiological  and  safety  needs,  but  upon  the  affiliative 
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and  self-esteem  needs.  As  was  predicted  by  Maslow’s  theory, 
this  new  group  of  cane  cutters  had  enjoyed  a much  more  secure 
childhood  during  their  first  twelve  years  of  life  as  compared 
with  the  older  group  of  cutters. 

Aronoff  and  Messe  (1971)  showed  that  the  results  obtained 
in  the  West  Indies  could  be  generalized  for  the  United  States. 
Screening  25  subjects  with  a combination  of  high  safety  needs 
and  low  esteem,  and  25  with  high  esteem  and  low  safety  needs 
from  200  students,  homogeneous  five-man  groups  were  formed.  A 
standardized  set  of  tasks  was  given  to  each  group  and  the  members' 
task-oriented  behaviors  were  coded.  As  predicted,  those  groups 
made  up  of  esteem-oriented  persons  were  characterized  by  a desire 
to  demonstrate  competence  both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  re- 
sulting in  leadership  functions  being  widely  shared  among  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  safety-oriented  groups  had  members  who 
were  reluctant  to  organize  task  activities  because  of  their  de- 
pendency and,  as  a result,  leadership  functions  were  concentrated 
in  a few  group  members.  Aronoff  and  Messe  (1971)  demonstrated 
that  the  prevailing  needs  of  the  homogeneous  group  does  influence 
the  social  structure  of  the  group.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  experimental  study  grew  out  of  the  previous  field  investiga- 
tions by  Aronoff  (1967,  1970).  What  was  first  found  in  a natural 
setting  in  groups  with  differences  in  background  was  subsequently 
reproduced  in  the  laboratory  and  tested  in  a totally  different 
culture.  This  lends  more  validity  to  the  concepts  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  needs  being  tested  since  results  were  replicated 
in  two  different  cultures  and  in  two  different  ways.  Those  re- 
sults stand  in  contrast  to  other  research  in  organizations  in 
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the  United  States  which  have  failed  to  substantiate  Maslow's 
theory . 

Industrial  Research  on  the  Theory 

Carlson  (1970)  tested  a hypothesis  that  if  an  individual 
rates  highly  or  values  a specific  job  characteristic,  this  pro- 
vides a description  of  his  underlying  needs.  A sample  of  213 
assemblers  rated  the  importance  of  196  job  characteristics  on 
seven-point  scales.  A factor  analytic  procedure  yielded  14 
needs.  Three  higher  order  needs  were  identified  as  general 
need  for  support  (dependence  on  physical  and  social  environment) , 
competence  (mastery  of  job  and  environment) , and  advantage  in 
environme'-.  v.al  needs.  These  needs  and  many  lower  level  needs 
demonstrated  generality  over  individual  preferences. 

Some  investigators  have  failed  to  confirm  the  higher  order 
need  satisfaction  theory  of  job  design.  Edgecomb  (1966)  investi- 
gated the  effect  of  task  attributes  and  supervision  on  need  satis- 
faction. Using  a sample  of  500  female  nonsupervisory  employees, 
he  measured  five  task  attributes  of  technological  autonomy:  job 

repetitiveness,  social  isolation,  job  sophistication,  and  task 
interdependence.  He  found  that  task  attributes  had  no  effect 
on  perceived  need  levels.  However,  employees  who  were  satisfied 
with  their  supervisors  reported  less  needs  than  those  who  were 
dissatisfied.  A positive  relationship  was  found  between  job 
satisfaction  and  need  reduction. 

Beer  (1968)  compared  the  need  satisfaction  of  44  clericals 
in  complex  jobs  and  85  clericals  in  routine  jobs  in  an  insurance 
company.  He  found  no  substantial  difference  in  need  satisfaction 
between  clericals  in  routine  or  complex  jobs  and  no  difference 
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in  motivation  between  the  two  groups.  He  concluded  that  jobs 
which  appear  to  management  as  being  higher  in  responsibility  or 
complexity  do  not  always  produce  increased  satisfaction  of  higher 
order  needs. 

Slocum,  Chase,  and  Kuhn  (1970) , in  a study  of  104  high- 
skilled  and  77  low-skilled  operators  in  a steel  mill  did  not 
find  statistically  significant  differences  in  need  satisfaction 
scores  between  high-skilled  and  low-skilled  operators.  The 
largest  need  deficiencies  appeared  in  the  security  and  self- 
actualization  need  categories.  High-skilled  employees'  need 
satisfaction  affected  productivity,  whereas  in  the  low-skilled 
workers,  need  satisfaction  was  not  related  to  productivity. 

The  authors  concluded  that  low-skilled  operators  are  not  con- 
cerned with  self-actualization  and/or  acting  independently  in 
their  work  environment.  Motivation  programs  that  are  designed 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  would,  therefore,  have  a negative 
affect  on  job  productivity. 

Lawler  and  Suttle  (1972) , in  a longitudinal  study  of  187 
managers,  tested  the  validity  of  the  need  hierarchy  concept. 

The  data  offered  little  support  for  the  theoretical  position 
that  human  needs  are  arranged  in  a multi-level  fashion.  The 
authors  suggested  that  needs  may  be  viewed  as  existing  on  two 
levels,  with  the  basic  biological  needs  on  the  bottom  level  and 
all  other  needs  on  the  top  level. 

Wild  and  Dawson  (1972),  in  a study  of  2,543  female  elec- 
tronic workers,  found  that  the  self-actualization  factor  was  most 
related  to  overall  satisfaction  and  that  with  increasing  length 
of  service  the  correlation  between  self-actualization  and  satis- 
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faction  decreased.  These  results  suggested  the  inadequacies 
of  a general  or  global  theory  of  job  satisfaction  or  job  design. 
The  characteristics  of  workers  and  the  possible  need  for  regular 
re-employment  of  labor  is  needed  to  maintain  job  satisfaction  of 
long-term  employees. 

Neeley  (1973)  concluded  that  studies  investigating  the  in- 
fluence of  need  fulfillment  of  job  satisfaction  and  performance 
are  less  likely  to  increase  our  understanding  than  studies  which 
examine  the  simultaneous  effects  of  personality  and  psychological 
needs  and  situational  variables  on  job  satisfaction  and  perform- 
ance . 

Wanous  (1973,  1974)  studies  these  three  approaches  to  the 
measurement  of  individual  differences  (urban  vs.  rural,  agree- 
ment with  the  Protestant  Ethic,  and  higher  order  need  satisfac- 
tion) in  relation  to  employee  reactions  to  job  characteristics. 
The  sample  involved  80  newly  hired  female  telephone  operators. 
Wanous  concluded  that  the  need  strength  moderator  variable  worked 
best , followed  by  the  Protestant  Ethic,  and  finally  was  the  urban/ 
rural  dimension  which  did  not  moderate  the  relationships.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  none  of  the  three  variables  moderated 
the  relationship  between  job  description  and  job  behavior. 

Recently,  Brief  and  Aldag  (1975)  have  attempted  to  repli- 
cate Wanous ' research  using  as  a sample  104  employees  of  a cor- 
rection division  whose  goal  was  rehabilitation  of  inmates.  Brief 
and  Aldag  found  that  the  moderating  effect  of  higher  order  need 
strength  was  relatively  small.  Only  four  of  37  correlations 
were  significantly  different  from  each  other  in  differentiating 
those  having  high  versus  low  order  need  strength.  As  in  the 
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previous  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  study,  the  definition  of  higher 
and  lower  need  strength  employees  corresponded  to  the  top  and 
bottom  third  of  the  need  strength  distribution. 

In  summary,  empirical  tests  of  Maslow's  need  hierarchy 
theory  have  not  been  particularly  promising.  A number  of  the 
studies  have  used  the  Porter  Need  Scale  as  an  operational  measure 
of  Maslow's  categories.  There  is  a general  tendency  for  all  the 
items  of  this  scale  to  correlate  with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  measurement  problems,  the  construct  of  higher 
order  need  strength  implies  an  internalized  state  of  the  individual 
that  may  be  somewhat  more  removed  from  behavioral  overt  tendencies 
than  other  attributes. 

Industrial  Applications  of  Theory  (Hackman,  Lawler,  Oldham) 

Applications  of  Maslow's  theory  to  industrial  settings  have 
also  yielded  conflicting  outcomes.  Herzberg's  conceptualization 
rests  to  a large  degree  upon  the  assumptions  of  Maslow's  theory, 
as  does  the  more  recent  conceptualization  of  Hackman  and  Lawler 
(1971),  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1974a,  1974b,  1975),  and  Hackman, 
Oldham,  Janson,  and  Purdy  (1974,  1975). 

Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971) , in  their  expectancy  theory  ap- 
proach to  job  design  and  enrichment,  concluded  that  only  workers 
with  strong  higher  order  needs  would  respond  favorably  to  jobs 
which  have  been  enriched  on  four  core  dimensions:  variety, 

autonomy,  task  identity,  and  feedback.  In  a study  of  207  tele- 
phone company  employees  who  worked  on  13  different  jobs,  it  was 
found  that  when  jobs  were  high  on  the  four  core  dimensions,  em- 
ployees who  desired  higher  order  need  satisfaction  tended  to  have 
higher  motivation,  higher  satisfaction,  be  absent  less  frequently. 


and  be  rated  by  their  supervisors  as  doing  high  quality  work. 
These  relationships  were  not  found  for  workers  with  lower  level 
need  structures. 

The  higher  order  need  strength  approach  has  been  integrated 
with  job  enrichment  concepts  by  the  recent  work  of  Hackman  and 
Oldham  (1974a,  1974b,  1975)  and  Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  and 
Purdy  (1974,  1975). 

Employee  growth  need  strength  is  viewed  as  the  most  impor- 
tant moderator  in  the  relationship  of  core  job  dimensions,  the 
motivating  potential  of  jobs,  and  work  outcomes. 

They  have  attempted  to  test  the  various  features  of  the 
theory  by  administration  of  the  job  diagnostic  survey  to  large 
groups  of  employees  in  various  organizations  and  correlating 
this  with  supervisors'  ratings  of  performance  and  a measurement 
of  absenteeism  from  company  records. 

One  test  was  the  correlation  of  job  dimensions  and  psycho- 
logical states  with  work  outcomes.  If  the  theory  is  correct, 
then  psychological  states  should  correlate  higher  with  the  work 
outcomes  than  the  job  characteristics  which  are  conceptualized 
as  preceding  the  psychological  states.  Psychological  states  did 
correlate  higher  with  the  outcome  measures  of  internal  motiva- 
tion, general  satisfaction,  and  growth  satisfaction  than  did  the 
various  job  characteristics.  Analyses  were  not  made  for  the 
significance  of  the  difference  between  the  correlations,  so  no 
definitive  conclusions  can  be  reached.  In  addition,  median 
correlations  were  reported  for  an  N size  of  658  from  seven  or- 
ganizations. This  makes  definitive  inferences  difficult  to 
make.  One  wonders  if  this  represents  a response -response  tech- 
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nology  in  that  the  items  of  expressed  meaningfulness  may  be 
measuring  the  same  thing  as  internal  motivation.  The  authors 
presented  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  these  are  really  sep- 
arate dimensions  of  the  theory.  In  terms  of  absenteeism  and 
rated  work  effectiveness,  the  only  two  significant  correlations 
for  the  psychological  states  were  the  relationship  with  experi- 
enced meaningfulness  and  experienced  responsibility. 

All  of  the  job  characteristics  (task  identiy,  task  signi- 
ficance, autonomy,  feedback,  and  the  total  motivating  potential 
score)  were  significantly  related  to  supervisors'  estimates  of 
work  effectiveness.  Most  of  the  job  characteristics  were  in  the 
correct  direction  when  predicting  absenteeism,  with  the  motivating 
potential  score  having  the  highest  relationship.  Hackman  and 
Oldham  (1974a,  1975)  do  acknowledge  the  fact  that  because  they 
use  the  same  questionnaires  to  measure  all  the  dimensions  of 
their  theory,  there  could  have  been  method  variance.  This  could 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  relationships  with  the  outcome 
measures  with  absenteeism  and  work  effectiveness  were  lower 
than  they  had  anticipated. 

Oldham,  Hackman,  and  Pearce  (1975)  have  specifically  listed 
the  conditions  in  which  the  concept  of  employee  growth  need 
strength  moderates  the  job  design  satisfaction  relationship. 

The  test  of  the  moderating  influence  of  growth  need  strength  was 
obtained  by  finding  those  individuals  low  and  high  in  growth 
need  strength  and  then  correlating  the  motivating  potential 
socre  with  the  outcome  measures  of  performance,  salary  corrected 
for  tenure,  and  internal  motivation.  The  only  significant  dif- 
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ference  between  these  two  groups  was  found  for  salary  corrected 
for  tenure. 

In  examining  the  relationship  between  motivating  potential 
scores  and  the  outcome  measures  of  performance  (salary  corrected 
for  tenure  and  internal  motivation  as  moderated  by  satisfaction 
with  various  contextual  factors) , three  out  of  fourteen  correla- 
tions were  significantly  different  from  the  high  and  low  splits 
in  the  expected  direction.  This  provides  some  weak  support  for 
the  conceptualization. 

It  was  also  predicted  that  those  employees  who  desire  growth 
satisfaction  at  work  and  were  satisfied  with  their  work  context 
would  respond  more  positively  to  jobs  with  a high  motivating  po- 
tential score  than  employees  with  weak  growth  needs  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  work  context.  These  groups  were  formed  and 
the  motivating  potential  scores  were  correlated  with  the  outcome 
measures.  The  results  were  positive,  supporting  the  predictions. 
Job  Enrichment  Failures 

In  the  last  two  years,  as  previously  noted,  job  enrichment 
projects  that  have  failed  have  finally  been  reported  in  the  re- 
search literature.  The  failures  are  explained  on  the  basis  of 
problems  in  implementing  job  enrichment  projects  rather  than 
weaknesses  in  the  theoretical  assumptions  underlying  the  higher 
order  need  strength  conceptualization. 

Lawler,  Hackman,  and  Kaufman  (1973)  report  a redesign  pro- 
ject involving  telephone  operators.  The  project  involved  job 
changes  designed  to  increase  the  variety  and  autonomy  job  core 
dimensions.  The  results  of  the  changes  indicated  no  change  in 
work  motivation,  job  involvement,  or  growth  need  satisfaction. 
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In  fact,  older  employees  were  dissatisfied  with  interpersonal 
relations  after  the  change,  and  supervisors  reported  less  job 
security.  The  hypothesis  that  higher  order  need  strength  was 
a moderator  variable  in  job  design  changes  was  tested  by  com- 
paring the  amount  of  change  for  high  need  strength  operators 
and  low  need  strength  operators.  The  amount  of  change  did  not 
differ  for  the  two  groups.  This  was  explained  by  the  researchers 
on  the  basis  that  there  was  a restriction  in  range,  as  there  was 
little  variation  in  need  strength  among  the  operators.  The 
authors  conclude : 

The  responsiveness  of  the  measures  of  the  core  dimen- 
sions to  actual  job  changes  provides  some  evidence  of 
their  validity  and  potential  usefulness.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  job  was  significantly  improved  on  two 
of  the  four  core  dimensions,  neither  satisfaction  nor 
motivation  improved.  One  explanation  for  that  is  that 
even  after  the  change,  the  job  remained  very  low  on 
both  variety  and  autonomy.  The  Hackman- Lawler  theory 
postulates  that  a job  must  be  made  high  on  all  four 
dimensions  for  increases  in  motivation  and  satisfac- 
tion to  be  realized.  Because  the  changes  made  in  the 
directory  assistance  job  did  not  reach  this  criterion, 
the  data  reported  here  are  consistent  with  the  theory. 
However,  it  does  not  provide  a decisive  test  of  it. 

What  is  needed  are  studies  in  which  more  dramatic 
changes  in  job  design  are  made.  If  changes  were  made 
which  yielded  jobs  high  on  all  four  core  dimensions 
and  increases  in  satisfaction  and  motivation  did  not 
materialize,  then  the  validity  of  the  theory  would 
be  in  serious  doubt.  (p.  60). 

Another  failure  in  a job  enrichment  project  in  the  stock 
transfer  department  of  a large  bank  involved  a change  to  semi- 
autonomous  work  modules  and  groups  intended  to  function  as  "minia- 
ture stock  transfer  departments."  The  results  of  the  project 
indicated  that  jobs  tended  to  get  worse  rather  than  better  after 
the  change  to  work  modules.  The  failure  is  explained  on  the  basis 
of  problems  in  implementing  job  enrichment.  It  was  reported  that 
the  change  to  semi -autonomous  work  groups  did  not  change  the  jobs 
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on  at  least  four  of  the  job  core  dimensions  that  contribute  to 
the  motivating  potential  score.  The  jobs  did  not  change  in  skill 
variety,  task  identity,  task  significance,  or  autonomy.  The 
authors  conclude  that  the  work  redesign  project  affected  many 
aspects  of  the  organization  but  not  the  work  itself  (Frank  & 
Hackman,  1975). 

Parke  and  Tausky  (1975)  , in  an  article  entitled  "The  Myth- 
ology of  Job  Enrichment:  Self-Actualization  Revisited,"  conclude 

that  the  focus  of  job  enrichment  should  be  shifted  from  the  as- 
sumed inner  need  for  people  to  be  self-actualizing  to  the  conse- 
quences of  work  behavior  in  terms  of  accountability  for  perform- 
ance and  material  rewards  for  output  that  meet  or  exceed  clear- 
cut  standards.  The  authors  state,  "To  build  enrichment  programs 
on  the  assumed  inner  need  to  accept  and  master  challenging  tasks 
can  only  result  in  essentially  utopian  exercises,"  (p.  21). 

A summary  of  the  research  on  need  satisfaction  is  included 
in  Table  8. 

Conclusions 

These  four  conceptual  approaches  represent  a recognition 
of  the  role  of  group  and  individual  difference  variables  in  job 
design  and  stand  in  opposition  to  earlier  approaches  which  impli- 
citly assumed  the  "one  best  method,"  "the  typical  worker,"  or  a 
generalized  motivational  state  present  in  all  workers  seeking 
intrinsic  reward. 

However,  each  of  these  four  approaches,  by  focusing  on  one 
or  a limited  number  of  variables,  may  not  be  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass the  complexities  of  the  work  environment.  The  variables 
have  not  been  clearly  defined  or  conceptualized  and  the  research 
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Table  6 

Higher  Order  Need  Strength  el  Related  to  Job  Design 


1 Type  of  Worker 

N 

Instrument 

Major  findings 

ttaiMH 

! Manufacturing 
Company  Employe** 
1 Public  Sector 
| Service  Agency 
• Employees 

Sample  A* 
122 

Sample  B* 
99 

7-point  rating  scale* 
measuring  pro scnce  of 
cor*  dimension*  (vari- 
ety, autonomy,  task 
identity,  and  feedback) 
Questionnaires  investi- 
gating general  satis- 
faction, growth  satis- 
faction, and  higher 
order  need  strength. 

Older  workers  in  Sample  A 
showed  higher  general  satis- 
faction and  growth  satisfac- 
tion than  did  younger 
workers.  There  was  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between 
younger  and  oidar  workers  in 
perceived  autonomy,  skill 
variety,  or  feedback  from 
the  job.  Also  older  workers 
responded  favorably  to  jobs 
high  on  task  identity  and 
younger  workers  to  those  low 
on  task  Identity. 

Aldag  4 Brlaf  (1975a) 

Cene  Cutter* 
Fishermen 

Interviews 

Cano  cutters  who  suffered 
lose  of  parents  in  child- 
hood higher  physiological 
and  safety  needs.  Fisher- 
men wore  high  on  affection 
and  esteem.  1970  cans 
cutters  differed. 

Aronoff  (1947,  1970) 

College  Student* 
High  Safety-Low 
Esteem 

Low  Safety- High 

25 

25 

Task  Performance 

In  high  eeteem.  groups, 
leadership  function  shared. 
In  low  astaam  groups, 
leadership  concentrated. 

Aronoff  4 Mease  (1971) 

Female  Clerical 
Employee* 

125  ' 

Preferenca  Inventory 
(requiring  five  need, 
on  Maslov' e hierarchy) 
Job  Inventory  (Mea- 
suring opportunity  for 
naed  satisfaction  on 
Maslov's  flva  dimen- 
sions) . Self-Descrip- 
tion Inventory. 

Thera  was  no  substantial 
differences  In  naad  patterns 
between  clerical  employaas 
in  routine  jobe  and  thoee  In 
mo're  complex  clerical  jobs. 

Beer  (1944) 

Correctional 
Division  Employees 

104 

Questionnaire  measuring 
(a)  perceptions  of  job 
cor^  dlmcnnions,  (b) 
internal  work  motiva- 
tion, (c)  gsnsrsl  job 
satisfaction,  (d)  job 
Involvement,  (e)  higher 
order  need  strength, 

(f)  epecific  satiafac- 
tione. 

The  moderating  effect  that 
higher  order  need  strength 
has  on  the  job  choructorle- 
tlce — employee  reaction 
relationship  la  vary  small. 
Only  4 of  34  correlations 
were  eiqnif icantly  different 
from  each  other  in  differen- 
tiating those  having  high 
versus  low  order  need 
strenqth. 

Brief  I Aldag  (1975) 

Precision  Assembly- 
men  in  an  Electro- 
nics Firm 

213 

Questionnaire  investi- 
gating 194  different 
job  characteristics. 

Three  higher  order  dimen- 
sions identified  ee  the 
general  naed  for  support 
(dependence  on  physical  and 
social  environment).,  advan- 
tage in  environmental  re- 
turns, and  competence 
(mastery  of  job  end  environ- 
ment) showed  a great  deal  o) 
generality  over  individual 
preferences. 

Carlson  (1970) 

Retail  Managers 

541 

Triple  Audit  Opinion 
Survey  (TAOS) 

Identified  12  different  neat 
types  and  concludad  that 
naed  type  hae  a moderating 
effect  on  specific  satis- 
faction components  in  regard 
to  overall  lob  satisfaction. 

Davie,  Pinto,  4 Daw la 
(1972) 

Blue  Collar 
Employees 
Fcmalo  Clerical 
Employaas 

427 

141 

Central  Li fa - Internet 
Quest lonnaire 
Chiaelll' a Self- 
Description  inventory 

Job-oriented  males  ware  hlgl 
on  decisiveness,  initiative 
and  supervisory  ability 
scales,  and  low  on  the  need 
for  job  security  soale. 

Non- job-oriented  males 
scored  highest  on  need  for 
job  security  scale  end 
1 event  on  daciaivenass,  nee< 
for  occupational  achiavemen 
Initiative,  end  need  for 
■elf-actual last ion. 
No-prafarance  mala  worksra 
had  highast  scores  for  need 
for  self-aetualiaatlon  end 
occupational  aehiavemant, 
and  low  scores  on  supervi- 
sory ability. 

Famala  clarion 1 worksra 
could  not  be  differentiated 
in  terms  of  needs  and  per- 
sonality charactaristica. 

'joubin  l Champoux 
(1973) 

0 

1 

Table  8 (Cont'd) 


Type  of  Worker 
or  Corsmv 

■ •' 

Instrument 

Halor  Findings 



Reference 

r«Mi« 

Pharmaceutical 

Employ*** 

500 

Ouoetionnalres  Inves- 
tigating task  attri- 
butes, satisfaction 
with  Supervisor,  and 
psychological  needs. 

Reported  task  attributes 
(technological  autonomy,  jot 
repetitiveness,  social  iso- 
lations job  sophistication, 
and  taak  interdependence) 
haa  no  significant  impact 
on  any  of  the  perceived 
need  levels  (self-actualiza- 
tion, affiliation,  financial 
and  job  security).  Also 
those  satisfied  with  super- 
vision reported  less  needs 
than  thosa  dissatisfied  with 
supervision. 

Edge comb  (1944) 

Whitq  Collar 
Workers 

Blua  Collar  workers 

1047 

421 

Questionnaire  investi- 
gating the  relative 
importance  of  various 
factors  in  the  work 
environment  (e.g.,. 
opportunity  for  freedoi 
on  the  job) . 

In  the  white-collar  sample, 
low  performers  were  motivated 
by  the  social  environment  of 
the  job. 

In  the  blue-collar  sample,  no 
significant  relationships 
wars  found  between  any  of  the 
motivational  measures  and  job 
psrformancc. 

Also,  with  advancing  age  and 
tenure,  work  became  more 
meaningful  for  high  per- 
formers but  less  meaningful 
for  low  performers. 

Friedlander  (1966) 

Col 1*9*  student* 
Employed  Col 1*9* 
Graduates 

100 

105 

105-item  questionnaire 
investigating  the  need 
strength  of  students 
and  the  need  satisfac- 
tions of  employed 
graduates. 

* 

Factor  matching  of  the  re- 
sponses of  students  and  grad- 
uates indicated  the  following 
dimensions  to  be  of  impor- 
tance! need  to  be  creative, 
need  to  have  authority,  need 
for  maintcnanco  of  moral 
values,  need  for  advancement, 
need  for  mutual  respect,  and 
need  for  good  working  condi- 
tions. 

Gulon  4 Elbert 
(1973) 

Telephone  Company 
Employees 

270 

>ie%t  lono.ire  measuring 

rhe  presence  of  the  fol 
lowing  job  distensions i 
variety,  autonomy,  task 
Identity,  feedback, 
lea ling  with  others, 
ind  friendship  with 
'there)  a questionnaire 
reflecting  deaire  for 
tioher  Order  need  setla 
(action. 

When  jobs  are  high  on  the 
four  core  dimensions  (variety 
autonomy,  task  identity,  and 
feedback),  employees  who  are 
desirous  of  higher  order 
need  satisfaction  tend  to 
haye  high  motivation,  high 
satisfaction  in  the  job,  be 
absent  from  work  infrequently 
and  be  rated  by  supervisors 
as  doing  high  quality  work. 

Hackman  A Lawler 
(1971) 

Blue  Collar,  White 
Collar,  and  Pro- 
fessional Employees 
in  Seven  Organisa- 
tions. 

658 

Job  Diagnostic  Survey 

A model  is  proposed  that  spe- 
cifies conditions  under  which 
individuals  will  become  in- 
ternally motivated  to  perform 
affectively  on  their  jobs. 
Application  of  the  model  to 
smployees  on  62  different 
jobs  supports  its  Validity. 

Hackman  4 Oldham  (1974a, 
1974b, 1975) 

Hackman,  Oldham,  Jan. on, 
4 Purdy  (1974,  1975) 

Theoretical  • 

• 

. 

A three-level  developmental 
hierarchy  of  motivation  it 
proposed.  The  two  lowest 
levels  ara  the  basic  physio- 
logical drive  system  and  the 
emotional  drive  eystem.  The 
highest  level  Is  an  Intellec- 
tual drive  system  related  to 
ool f-actu.ilizat ion  and  'desire 
for  eelf-expreaslon.  The 
highest  level  comes  Into 
play  aa  a progrsaslve  func- 
tion of  tension  reduction  at 
lower  levels. 

Hackman,  R.c.  (1969) 

Hale  and  Tessa  la 
Teachers 

— 

203 

Edwards  Personal  ' 
Preference  Schedule 
Questionnaire 

Satisfaction  with  an  occupa- 
tion is  a function  of  tha 
discrepancy  between  personal 
needs  and  perceived  potential 
of  the  occupation  for  satis- 
fying needs. 

Achievement  need  discrepan- 
cies were  consistently  re- 
lated to  occupational 'satis- 
faction) thus,  occupational 
satisfaction  la  a function 
of  tha  degree  to  which  needs 
ara  satisfied  in  tha  occupa- 
tion. 

JCuhlen  (1943) 

Steel,  Workers 

194 

Porter  Need  Satisfac- 
tion Questionnaire 

The  satisfaction  of  security 
and  soelal  needs  is  sore 
closely  associated  with  job 
performance  than  tha  satis- 
faction of  job  autonomy  and 
self-ectualliatlon. 

Kuhn,  Slocum,  I Chase 
(1*71) 
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Table  B (Cont'd) 


Middle  end  Lower 
Managers  of  Social 
Service  Agencies 
ind  an  Industrial 
Company 


Low-White  Collar 
Employees  in  an 
Electronics 
Manufacturing 
Company 


Orientation  Inventory 
(ORl» 

Satisfaction  Question- 
naire 

Poor  ratings  of  motiva- 
tion to  work  (e.g., 
team  attitude,  task 
concentration,  profes- 
sional identification). 


Likcrt-type  scales  mea- 
suring overall  job  sat- 
isfaction, sat isfactioi 
with  specific  aspects 
of  the  job,  job  in- 
volvement, intrinsic 
work  motivation,  high# 
order  need  strength, 
and  belief  in  the 
"Protestant  Work  Ethic.' 


Questionnaire*  mea- 
suring job  involvement 
attitudes,  higher  ordei 
need  satisfaction  stti* 
tudes,  and  intrinsic- 
motivation  attitudes. 


Questionnaires  mea- 
suring degree  of  satis 
faction  in  five  areas i 
security,  social,  ea- 
ts**, autonomy,  and 
ael f-actual irat ion. 


For tar  Need  satisfac- 
tion Questionnaire 


Cluster  analysis  of  the  sat- 
isfaction inventory  yielded 
the  following  five  dimen- 
sions r advancement , ethical 
rinciples,  creativity,  pay, 
nd  working  conditions. 
Furthermore,,  motivational 
type  acted  as  a moderator  of 
the  relationship  between 
satisfaction  and  performance. 


Increasing  the  amount  of  »-wier  Hackman  a 

variety  and  th.  decision-  ' 

making  autonomy  in  the  oper*-,  “U,M  U97J) 
tor's  job  resulted  in  no 
chanqe  in  work  motivation, 
job  involvement,  or  higher 
order  need  satisfaction. 

However,  as  a result  of  the 
changes,  the  employees  re- 
ported less  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  their  inter- 
~ rsonal  relationships. 


Lawler  fc  Hall  (1970) 


Projective  Techniques 
(s.g. , TAT) 


Satisfaction  of  higher  order 
needs  (e.g.,  scl f-ac tu.nl  i ra- 
tion) was  more  strongly  re- 
lated to  performance  than 
waa  satisfaction  of  lower 
level  needs  (e.g. , security). 


Oats  offerad  little  support 
for  the  view  set  forth  by 
Mas low  and  others  that  needa 
are  arranged  in  a multi-level 
hierarchy.  Instead,  needs 
may  be  arranged  in  a two- 
level  hierarchy  with  the 
basic  biological  needs  on 
the  bottom  level  and  all 
other  needs  on  the  top  level. 


There  are  five  sets  of  basic 
need9  arranged  hierarchical- 
ly x physiological,  safety, 
love,  self-esteem,  and  self- 
actualization  needs.  Until 
the  basic  (lower  level)  need! 
have  been  satisfied,  one 
cannot  focus  on  the  higher 
level  needs. 


Job  Diagnostic  Survey  * 


Lawler  t Porter  (1967*, 
1967b) 


Lawler  t Suttle  (1972) 


Oldham,  Hackman, 
Pearce  (197S) 


Low-white  collar  worker#  in 
units  with  s high  promotion 
rate  had  an  intrinsic  value 
system,  whereas  workers  in 
units  with  low  promotion 
rfttco  adhered  more  to  extrin- 
sic values. 

Furthermore,  for  lew-white 
collar  workers,  the  higher 
the  promotion  rates,  the 
higher  the  importance  of 
aspects  which  may  satisfy 
nssds  for  sslf-sctusllistion 


Table  8 (Cont'd) 
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High  .and  Low 
Skilled  Operators 


Porter  Hoed  Satisfac- 
tion Questionnaire 


First  Line  Super- 
visors in  a Steel 
Fabricating  Plant 


Slocum,  Chase,  ft  Kuhn 
(1970) 


Slocum,  Hiller,  4 
Hisshank  (1970) 


Automobile  and 
Chemical  Manufac- 
turing Employees 


Interview-Survey 


Female  First- level 
Supervisors  in  a 
Customer  Service 
Department 


Telephone  Company 
Employees 


Findings  indicate  the  impor-  c_*__ 
tance  of  work  functions  for  Sofer  <1,7°l 
psychological  and  social  sur- 
vival. Many  of  the  "ego“ 
demands  must  be  satisfied  in 
the  work  situation.  Family 
and  social  participation  can- 
not match  the  satisfaction 
available  in  successful  job 
performance. 


Steers  (1974) 


Electronics  Manu-  399 
facturing  Workers 
Oil  Refinery  489 

Workers 


Telephone  Operator 


Task  Goal  Attribute 
Questionnaire  (TGAQ) 
Adjective  Check  List 


Job  Descriptive  Index 
Questionnaire. investi- 
gating organizational 
commitment  and  sources 
of  organizational 
attachment. 


. . , . , Persons  ego-involved  in  thei 

Questionnaire  Invest!-  ?ated  hitth.r  in  job 

tho<e  not  • 

health,  and  eelf,  work  Job  Batiafactlon  and  Batls- 
related  tension,  and  factlon  with  .elf  of  peraona 
autonomy.  ego-involved  in  their  jobs  1 

significantly  more,  positivel 
related  to  the  amount  of  op- 
portunity for  self-expressio 
in  their  jobs  than  in  the 
case  for  persons  low  in  ego 
involvement. 


view  of  research  literature 
esting  Maslow's  need  hier- 
rchy  theory  concluded  that 
none  of  the  studies  yielded 
five  independent  need  eate- 
ries. Some  evidence  exists 
or  two  types  of  needs— 
igher  and  lower.  'Self- 
ctualising  needs  may  emerge 
s an  independent  category, 
ut  it  may  not  be  a need  but 
imply  a social  desirability 
esponse  resulting  from 
ltural  values. 


d.. 1 1 na  Higher  order  need  strength 
£th  background  of  sul  i^ta. 

“°r'to  noasure  Individual  dlf- 
Prot.at.nt  Sthic  ■~1«. 

a.. 4 ■f.prioA  design  In  regard  to  their 


Stone  t Porter  (1975) 


Wahba  t Bridwell  (1973) 


wanoua  (1*7).  )*7«) 


Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire. 


usefulness  ss  moderators  of 
loyee  reactions  to  job 
racterlstics. 
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to  date  has  not  established  causal  relationships.  In  addition, 
the  area  of  practical  applications  of  these  variables  to  job  de- 
sign interventions  may  present  severe  economic,  legal,  and  ethical 
problems. 

The  urban-rural  and  alienation  variables  may  be  too  broad 
to  allow  for  predictive  validity.  Research  results  are  conflicting 
and  depend  upon  the  measure  used  or  the  conceptual  approach.  For 
example,  the  urban-rural  distinction  can  be  measured  by  current 
residence  of  the  worker,  past  residence,  area  of  birth,  area  of 
socialization,  and  combinations  of  any  or  all  of  these  dimensions. 
Alienation  is  an  amorphous  concept,  yet  limited  in  that  it  fails 
to  consider  broader  economic  issues.  It  is  still  a debatable 
question  if  alienation  in  the  work  place  permeates  all  facets  of 
the  worker's  social  and  political  life.  Moreover,  should  job 
design  efforts  ignore  the  urban  alienated  worker  and  concentrate 
on  rural  workers  where  the  payoff  may  be  higher  and  labor  and 
other  problems  are  less  severe? 

Motivational  states  including  intrinsic  orientation,  job 
involvement,  and  higher  order  need  strength,  are  subject  to  the 
same  problems  in  conceptualization  and  application.  In  addition, 
these  approaches  have  not  considered  more  basic  differences  in 
the  cognition  and  ability  level  of  a worker  or  the  worker  actu- 
ally performing  the  task.  Dunnette  (1973)  concluded  from  his 
review  of  the  literature  that  ability  level,  rather  than  motiva- 
tional states,  was  the  more  critical  determinant  of  work  behavior. 
Motivational  approaches  to  worker  behavior  have  either  ignored 
or  minimized  the  role  of  a basic  ability  dimension. 
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Summary  Statements 

(1)  There  is  some  evidence  that  rural  workers  respond 
more  favorably  to  complex  or  enriched  jobs. 

(2)  Results  are  conflicting  regarding  the  effects  of 
Protestant  Work  Ethic  and  alienation  from  middle-class  values 
on  work  behavior  and  reaction  to  job  characteristics. 

(3)  A significant  positive  relationship  between  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  itself  and  job  scope  holds  for  most  segments 
of  the  work  population  regardless  of  their  position  on  the  aliena 
tion  continuum. 

(4)  Job  involvement  and  intrinsic  work  orientation  are 
motivational  constructs  which  are  difficult  to  operationally 
define. 

(5)  Convergent  validity  was  not  established  for  three 

separate  measures  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  orientation:  the  Job 

Attitude  Scale  (Saleh),  the  Survey  of  Work  Values  (Wollack  et  al. 
1971),  and  the  Job  Orientation  Inventory  (Blood,  1973). 

(6)  Recent  eh*.xrical  tests  of  Maslow's  need  hierarchy 
theory  have  not  been  promising.  There  are  problems  in  measure- 
ment of  Maslow's  categories  of  needs. 

(7)  Hackman,  Oldham,  and  others  have  developed  a theory 
of  job  design  which  emphasizes  the  central  role  of  higher  order 
need  strength  as  a moderator  variable  in  the  relationship  of 
job  structural  attributes  and  psychological  states  to  work  out- 


comes. 
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CHAPTER  VUI 
OVERVIEW 

The  literature  related  to  job  design  can  be  classified  by 
a number  of  approaches  that  look  at  job  design  from  different 
points  of  view  and  use  different  levels  of  investigation  depending 
on  the  theoretical  orientation  and  the  scientific  discipline.  Each 
of  these  approaches  makes  certain  implicit  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  man  which  are  based  on  divergent  models  of  man. 

The  early  concern  of  job  design  centered  on  how  much  physical 
work  a man  could  perform  in  a stated  period  of  time.  Work  output 
was  often  considered  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  job 
design.  In  the  early  1900's,  under  the  influence  of  individuals 
such  as  Taylor,  this  concern  with  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
worker  was  extended  to  include  simplification  of  the  task  and  the 
"one  best  method"  to  perform  each  individual  job.  Following  the 
continued  concern  with  physical  exertion,  attention  was  also  paid 
to  fatigue  and  rest  periods  as  important  determinants  of  task 
productivity. 

This  model  assumed  that  productivity  would  be  maximized 
by  designing  jobs  for  the  person  with  minimal  ability  and  moti- 
vation. Work  simplification  and  the  detailed  specification  of 
duties  were  believed  to  reduce  the  importance  of  ability  and 
motivation  levels.  It  was  further  assumed  that  there  were  no 
consequential  interactions  between  individual  attributes  and  the 
design  of  jobs  which  would  influence  productivity  in  an  organiza- 
tion. At  the  next  basic  level  is  the  ergonomics-human  factors 
approach  which  narrows  in  on  the  task  and  the  operator  performing 
that  task. 
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Then,  the  research  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  and  Blood 
and  Hulin  (1967)  examined  group  differences  as  they  interacted 
with  job  design.  These  investigators  found  that  satisfaction  and 
productivity  appeared  to  be  a function  of  the  interaction  between 
job  design  and  group  membership.  Specifically,  the  rural  worker 
tended  to  prefer  a more  responsible,  larger  job,  while  the  urban 
worker  appeared  to  favor  the  reverse.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
was  an  explicit  statement  of  the  interaction  betwee.i  worker 
characteristics  (shared  culture)  and  job  design.  This  research, 
however,  still  did  not  deal  with  individual  abilities  and  attributes 
in  their  interaction  with  job  design  but  focused  on  group  and 
cultural  values. 

Another  group  of  researchers  have  concentrated  on  the  in- 
ternal motivational  state  of  the  worker.  Most  recent  job  design 
projects  have  been  based  on  the  proposition  that  workers  are 
motivated  by  intrinsic  factors  which  are  distinct  from  extrinsic 
goals  and  rewards.  In  addition,  it  is  assumed  that  these  in- 
trinsic properties  of  a job  or  task  are  more  effective  motiva- 
tors of  work  oriented  behavior  than  extrinsic  factors.  The 
basic  theoretical  framework  is  Maslow's  Hierarchial  Theory  of 
Motivation  (Maslow,  1943)  that  postulates  lower  level  economic 
security  and  safety  needs,  and  higher  level  needs  of  self-actualiza- 
tion and  creativity.  When  the  lower  level  needs  were  met  by  society, 
these  higher  level  needs  emerged. 

Herzberg's  theory  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  motivation  and  his 
job  enrichment  principles  assumed  that  all  men  had  some  need  to 
work  at  a meaningful  task  and  that  the  "larger"  job  would  bring 
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forth  more  of  the  latent  motivational  properties  of  an  individual. 
Again,  the  implication  was  that  individual  abilities  and  attributes 
would  not  interact  with  the  job  design.  In  addition,  Herzberg 
believed  that  only  experts  should  be  involved  in  job  redesign 
and  that  workers  did  not  possess  the  expertise  or  knowledge  to 
contribute  to  job  enrichment. 

Hackman,  Lawler,  and  Oldham  and  others  have  adopted  an 
expectancy  theory  approach  to  job  design.  They  have  identified 
five  core  characteristics  of  jobs  which  are  assumed  to  elicit 
the  following  three  positive  psychological  states:  experienced 

meaningfulness,  experienced  responsibility,  and  knowledge  of 
results.  These  states  are  inferred  as  critical  to  an  individual's 
motivation,  satisfaction,  and  performance  on  the  job. 

Another  approach,  a variety  of  congruence  models,  focus  more 
on  the  individual,  his  perceptions,  and  his  abilities,  rather  than 
a generalized  motivational  state  (i.e.,  Barrett  & Dambrot,  1975b; 
Morse,  1975). 

At  the  highest  level  of  investigation  is  the  recent  work  of 
Lorsch  and  Lawrence  (1972)  on  a contingency  theory  of  organiza- 
tions. In  a study  of  four  manufacturing  and  six  research 
laboratories,  it  was  found  that  effective  unit  performance  was 
dependent  on  a three-way  fit  or  match  among  three  major  factors. 
These  factors  included  the  internal  environment,  external  environ- 
ment, and  personality  dimensions  of  members  of  the  organization. 

Lawrence  and  Lorsch' s theory  is  based  on  a broad  concep- 
tualization that  is  geared  to  current  theories  of  motivation  based 
on  competence.  Their  emphasis  on  external  environments  may  lead 
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job  design  out  of  the  factory  or  the  laboratory  and  into  the 
world  at  large. 

From  this  brief  overview  of  some  of  the  major  theoretical 
positions,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  very  little  commonality 
among  the  theories,  and  indeed,  they  are  so  disparate  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  even  to  empirically  compare  or 
contrast  two  different  theoretical  positions. 

Job  design  researchers  with  differing  theoretical  orienta- 
tions have  developed  specific  instruments  to  measure  relevant 
constructs.  The  limited  evidence  available  indicates  that  there 
is  little  relationship  between  instruments  designed  to  measure 
essentially  the  same  constructs.  This  proliferation  of  instru- 
ments is  not  unique  to  the  job  design  field  but  also  occurred  in 
the  early  days  of  personality  and  intelligence  testing.  There 
is  no  easy  or  simplistic  solution  to  this  problem  since  every 
researcher  and  practitioner,  particularly  in  the  early  formative 
stages  of  research,  feels  compelled  to  develop  and  use  instruments 
which  adequately  measure  variables  and  constructs  judged  to  be 
important.  In  addition,  researchers  in  new  and  evolving  fields 
are  not  as  constrained  by  traditional  measures  and  techniques. 
Problems  arise  in  that  research  results  can  not  be  generalized 
across  tasks  or  samples. 

Empirical  field  research  is  often  not  satisfactory  because 
scientific  precision,  control  and  rigor  is  lacking.  Relevant 
variables  are  either  not  measured,  controlled,  or  considered  as 
explanations  for  an  observed  phenomena.  Field  studies  have  not 
yielded  data  that  allow  the  researcher  to  infer  causality.  Often 
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we  do  not  know  why  a job  design  change  was  either  unsuccessful 
or  successful.  However,  some  of  the  more  recent  field  and 
laboratory  studies  are  more  sophisticated  in  terms  of  their 
experimental  design  and  have  included  relevant,  previously 
neglected  variables  of  a worker's  ability,  competence,  and  task 
expectancies . 

In  addition  to  these  measurement  and  control  problems,  a 
particularly  difficult  methodological  consideration  occurs  when 
productivity  is  used  as  the  dependent  variable.  If  the  job 
design  changes  result  in  modifying  the  existing  method  of  performing 
the  task,  then  as  numerous  human  factors  studies  have  documented, 
even  a slight  change  in  the  method  of  performing  a task  may  result 
in  increased  productivity,  independent  of  the  actual  job  design 
change  or  the  variable  being  studied. 

At  this  point  in  time,  job  design  is  approaching  but  has 
not  reached  the  level  of  scientific  maturity  to  allow  an  organi- 
zation to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  consequences 
of  job  design  for  the  individual  worker,  the  organization,  the 
economy,  or  the  society  at  large.  However,  job  design  has  had 
a long  history  and  has  progressed  and  matured  from  the  early 
work  simplication  studies  to  broad  programs  of  job  redesign  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  a society  which  has  just  begun  to 
question  the  meaning  and  quality  of  work  life. 


Ilrloiiti  CJ^J^inln^wwnt  and  the  or9MiiatloMl  context. 

■•pmrta  on  the  fladinfi  of  a )ok  enlergeaeat  profrn  carried 
9mt  at  a aenufecturing  plant  for  throo  yaara.  and  contains  a brlof 
lltanlan  review.  The  results  of  the  study.  canparlng  enlarged 
Md  waeelargcd  jobs.  ahowod  that  cnployeeo  with  enlarged  lobe 
ooro  pore  aatlaflad  with  pay  and  work  reguireneats.  Tbu  enlarged 
}«bo  tandad  to  ineroaoa  problaoa  of  relations  with  superiors . Thai 
fooo.  tbo  rooot&ona  to  tba  change  worn  alnd.  When  introducing  a 
Job  enlargement  profraa.  It  la  icportaat  to  folly  oodoratand  tba 
loplloat&OM  of  tbo  proyraa.  ttat  lot  leal  data  not  reported. 


Iba  correlation  of  ala  biographic  variables  (oar,  age, 
achool  grad*,  future  plana,  geographic  location,  and  aoeloecom 
atataa)  with  work  attitude*  (aaaaured  by  the  Youth  Opinion 
Questionnaire)  »aa  investigated  for  two  largo  eea^leo  of  hlgb 
achool  students.  Analyeea  Included  bivariate  correlation, 
nultlple  correlation,  reciprocal  avoragea  oradietion.  and 
canonical  correlation.  Bivariate  correlation  wore  generally 
low.  Dm  ale  biographic  variabloa  In  coabinatlnn  wora 
aignif icantly.  but  only  nodoetly.  related  to  work  attitodoo. 
lei  woe  tbo  nojor  factor  eeeoclatod  with  work  attltadaa.  ratal 
plaaa  wee  tba  only  other  elgalflaaat  factor,  la  auppart  wee 
found  for  nropoaltloo  that  urban- rural  diati notion  raoaltod  In 
dlfforonono  in  work  attitodoo,  ... 


An  ana lye ie  of  toot  data  gatharad  prior  to  any  experimental 
traatnonta  revealed  that  tha  Inatrunaata  uood  to  noaeure  latrine! 
and/or  extrlnaio  orientation  ware  not  conceptually  aowlealant 
and  furthermore,  indicated  that  a eubetentlal  portion  of  the 
variance  acraoo  ftnetnmente  waa  attributable  to  tba  natbod.  ibii 
aoggaatod  aorioua  def iclaneiaa  in  currant  ueaauree  of  work 
orientation.  Xn  addition,  gonoro&ly  email  relatlonehipe  wore 
fonnd  to  ovlot  nong  all  of  the  prana  a au  re  a uood  and  that  foaalei 
naro  algnifioantly  no  re  field  dap  a a dent  and  intrlnaioally 
orientated  than  no  lea,  dunaa  nelae’  nunarioal  Pllity  woo 


Aldag.  »■  J. . and  briaf,  A.  f.  Ago  and  react iona  to  teak  eharaotorlatloo. 
Industrial  Gerontology.  UTS,  221-229.  (a) 

Beport  of  a survey  study  of  two  sanple  groups  which  exanined  the 
dlffcrancaa  between  older  and  younger  enployees  in  reaction  to  tack 
characteristics. 

Sanple  v consisted  of  122  employees  of  a aldweetera  manufacturing 
cocpany.  Average  age  waa  14  years  (range  19-44).  Average  tenure  waa 
4 yaara. 

Sanple  • consisted  of  99  employees  of  a public  sector  service 
agency.  Average  ago  waa  41  years  (rang#  21-44).  Average  tenure  waa 
1 yaara. 

The  sjb)ects  reted  their  Jobs  on  variety,  taok  significance,  and 
aotonory.  General  satisfaction,  growth  satisfaction,  and  higher  order 
neod  strength  ware  neesjred. 

•anplee  A and  9 war#  dichotoalaed  at  tha  age  nedlan  into  high  and 
low  age  groups.  Older  workers  In  temple  A exhibited  higher  general 
eetiefaetion  and  growth  satisfaction  than  did  younger  worker a.  Xn 
danplo  I,  the  differences  were  not  significant. 

Xe  neither  sanple  ware  there  aignif leant  differences  between 
younger  and  older  enployees  in  perceived  autonoey,  skill,  variety,  or 
feedback  from  the  job.  loth  younger  and  older  workers  wore  algnifioantly 
no re  satisfied  with  higher  levels  of  those  teak  dimensions. 

■mover,  younger  workers  responded  very  unfavorably  to  Jobe  locking 
significance  and  neenlagful  output i older  worker a did  ant. 


Allan  J.C.  multidimensional  analysis  of  worker  oriented  end 
oriented  verb#.  fryfrU  ?f  Ag^gd  »|gk£iMfr  »*«»•  !!•  ** 


rallty  of  the  orientation 


Aldag,  B.J.,  a Brief,  A.f.  Bono  oorralataa  of  work  valaoo. 

findings  by  Blood  conoamlng  relationships  of  work  values 
to  employee  affective  reeponcee  wore  replicated  using  a different 
a ample  (C-131  ridwoat  hourly  nans fee taring  amp larvae)  and  dif- 
ferent measures  of  affective  responses,  rurthar  significant 
relationship#  ware  found  between  work -value  indices  and  anpieyeo 


Unity  ala  students  worked  at  1 of  ) plauu  rates  i agultobU 
wage  (I9«).  underpay  U»«).  or  overpay  (Jt<).  Half  of  thaao 
students  war had  an  an  inbatontly  latere at lag  teak  while  tba 
otknr  half  war had  an  an  ishereatly  dull  teak.  Aa  pradletad, 
and ary Id  Co  aalatainod  egulty  by  lacraasibg  work  guartlty  at  tba 
—fiaia  of  wart  guallty.  Wurtaa  avarpald  ia  maintained  egulty 
ky  redoc loo  work  guantlty  and  increasing  work  guallty.  Over 
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Abstract*  (Cont'd.) 


Argyrls.  C.  Th*  individual  and  organisation)  An  empirical  tost. 
Administrative  Sc  lane*  Quarterly.  US*,  4,  145-147. 


•t«4y  o i J00  employee*  working  in  two  aaparato  divisions  of 
on  tiro.  Dapartnont  A lncludsd  hlghly-skillsd  craft  amployaas  in 
which  an  individual  producad  whole  product  Mostly  by  hand.  Depart- 
ment • cons i • tad  of  unskillad  and  seal  skilled  machine  faading  tasks, 
formal  organisation  policlas.  laadarship  and  controls  wars  tha 
•a aa  for  both  departments i tha  only  diffaranca  was  technology. 
Department  k aaployaas  in  comparison  to  Department  • vara  nor  a 
cone • mad  about  tba  quality  of  tbair  products,  expressed  a qtaakar 
iatarast  in  tbair  work,  placad  lass  emphasis  on  sassy  as  a toward, 
bad  a groat  or  aaaaa  of  salt  worth,  oada  nora  friands  at  work  and 
so>s gad  U oars  araativa  activitias  out aids  of  work. 


Atkinson,  A.  P.  C.  talaction  of  th*  nacassary  but  not  sufficiant 
skills  for  a job.  Bunen  factors.  1*7],  125- 12t. 

•r la fly  dlscussas  tha  fallur*  of  psychologists  to  produce 
high  powered  predictive  tests  for  overall  job  performance . Suggests 
that  candidates  should  b*  assessed  not  only  in  taros  of  skill* 
found  io  tha  behavior  of  experienced  workers  but  also  in  tans  of 
oela  skills  required  during  learning  process.  This  approach  re- 
qeiraa  nor*  sophisticated  tachniguaa  of  skills  analysis  aod  par- 
bapa  weald  lead  go  greater  predict iva  power. 


Armstrong , T.».  Job  content  and  contest  factors  related  to  satis- 
faction for  different  occupational  levels.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1*71,  S£* 

Teat  of  Marsbarg'a  theory  and  Oarlay  and  llaganan’s  rational 
ralativ*  to  occupational  level.  1 sample  of  200  engineer*  and 
1SS  assemblers  rated  work  on  overall  job  satisfaction  index  and 
completed  a Job  factor  satisfaction  scale  which  measured  fiv#  job 
content  factors  and  • context  aspects,  kesults  indicated  that 
eemtent-contsat  factor  dichotomy  was  not  supported.  Ratings  of 
job* f sc tor  Importance  was  s function  of  occupational  level,  en- 
gineers rated  content  fectore  aa  important  and  assemblers  rated 
com text  factors  as  important,  aswever,  satisfaction  with 
eeatamt  factors  mad*  tba  greetaat  contribution  to  overall  job 
satisfaction.  The  study  eemeludod  that  both  theories  represent 
aware  impli  f lost  lam . 


f of  lnfon..«tton  th.orv  to  ptycholouv. 

■aw  York)  Molt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1*59. 

lumarlta*  existing  informational  methods  uaad  in  psych- 
ological research,  and  illustrates  th#  methods  of  calculating 
some  of  the  nsssuraa.  Chapter  1 develops  quantitative  expressions 
of  uncertainty  and  redundancy  fro*  qualitative  examples.  Chapter  2 
describes  informational  method*  for  analysing  sequences  of  events. 
Chapter  3 give a aethoda  of  doecriblng  rates  of  transmission  of 
information  and  reviews  pertinent  research.  Chapter  4 concerns 
possible  applications  of  Information  measures,  particularly  to  the 
a tody  of  perceptual  problems  of  patterning . Appendices  illustrate 
the  calculation  of  information  measures  from  variance  statistics 
and  provide  convenient  tables  and  a ■anagraph  used  in  calculating 


Aronoff.  J.  nefdf  eng  gu**V ffj  fYtttM.  "•*  ™rx. 

Wan  ■eatrand  a#  Inhold  Caapany.  1*47 . 

Introduces  a new  appro* eh  to  th#  invest igat Ion  and  explan- 
ation of  social  phenomena,  tt  'tad  through  an  empirical  field 
study  of  different  sub-cultui  s in  a west  Indian  village.  Author 
proposes  that  the  organise;  ‘o  • of  both  culture  and  personality 
oyatems  is  the  fine!  product  f three  independent  factors t 
environment . institutional  determinant* . and  organ i arnica ily- 
baaad  psycfwloglcel  needs.  Starting  fro*  th#  premise  that  psy- 
chological and  sociological  systems  era  separate  and  distinct 
levels  of  th#  social  field,  this  study  demonstrates  that  they 
hove  a strong  reciprocal  influence  on  one  another,  and  that  to 
anderotend  proparly  tha  dynamics  of  either  eyetam  one  must  disoover 
the  mesa a and  degree  of  their  interaction. 

Ta  teat  this  hypothesis,  th#  author  studiod  tha  economic 
workgroup  and  family  organisations  of  fisherman  and  sag arcane 
amt tars  In  a rural  village  am  tha  island  of  *t.  *itta.  Using 
various  tachniguaa  to  isolate  tha  aaparato  factors,  tha  extremely 
important  differences  found  in  tha  structure  of  thee a organisa- 
tion* wore  analysed  and  traced  back  ta  tba  different  seta  of 
dstoaaioamto  pro  pea  ad  in  tba  theoretical  medal . 


•adman,  J.O.  Motivation  in  a task  situation  as  a function  of 
ability  and  control  over  tha  task.  Journal  of  Abnormal 

laglil  aaaMMBt*  ***«.  ub  212-291. 

Psychology  students  (B-102)  participated  in  th*  task  of 
constructing  and  validating  aa  'academic  aptitude  test.”  Train- 
ing (level  of  ability)  and  amount  of  control  over  th*  task  war* 
manipulated  in  a 2 a 2 factorial  design,  for  untrained  So,  per- 
formance was  positively  related  to  control.  The  performance  of 
trained  ta  war*  negatively  related  to  control,  contrary  to  pre- 
diction. This  reversal  was  tentatively  attributed  to  unintended 
"•ids  affects*  of  tha  training  manipulation,  ha  predicted, 
•tp«ct*d  success  Was  positively  related  to  training,  perceived 
ability,  and  paroalvod  control.  A manipulation  of  success  and 
failure  la  tha  teak  lad  to  results  consistent  with  predictions i 
hhsassa  produced  Increases  la  satisfaction  and  paroalvod  ability, 
’411*  failure  lad  to  da  era as as  io  poroolvmd  ability. 


Aronoff.  J.  Psychological  needs  as  a determinant  in  the 
formation  of  economic  structures)  A confirmation.  Human 
ha let  Iona.  1970.  21.  12S-1JB. 


Continuation  of  field  study  of  fisherman  and  can*  cutters 
(saa  Aronoff,  1*47)  report*  changes  over  time.  In  1*42.  tha 
cottars  wars  under  th*  supervision  of  a head  cutter  and  war* 

^ organised  into  gangs  of  about  eleven  men.  Th*  whole  work 
effort  was  organised  by  th*  head  ewttar.  and  the  very  authori- 
tarian nature  of  tba  position  allowad  him  to  take  advantage 
of  th*  man  in  terms  of  both  th*  amount  of  work  and  oaymsnt  for 
cervices.  Th*  pay  was  based  upon  th*  productivity  of  the  whole 
gang,  aa  tha  a lowest  worker  was  paid  th*  same  aa  tha  bast. 

Under  a new  pay  system,  in  addition  to  weighing  the  cutting 
for  each  gang  daily,  a special  ’field  nan*  estimated  th*  exact 
tonnage  each  individual  man  reaped.  In  this  manner,  individual 
productivity  was  directly  related  to  th*  wages  received. 

It  was  possible  to  aove  to  this  new  plan  because  a new 
generation  of  cutters  had  arisen.  Th*  1970  can*  cutters  war* 
essentially  a different  work  force.  Th*  needs  of  tha  new  group 
of  cane  cutters  did  mot  focus  upon  the  physiological  and  safety 
meeds,  but  upom  the  sffillstivm  and  self-esteem  needs . As  ues 
predicted  by  Ms 4 low’s  theory,  this  new  group  of  can*  cutters  bad 
so joyed  « mack  mere  accuse  childhood  during  their  first  twelve 
year*  of  Ufo 'bo  iwpfnl  with  tba  alder  grasp  of  cutters. 


Aronoff,  J..  4 Masse,  L.  A.  motivational  determinants  of  earn  11- 
group  structure.  Journal  of  Peraonalitv  snd  focldl  firclwlotf. 
1071,  UL  314-124. 

This  paper  reports  aa  investigation  of  individual  mm ti vat 1am 
as  a determinant  of  group  structure.  Male  subject*  high  an 
either  safety  #r  esteem  needs  were  homogeneously  formed  into  10 
five-man  group*.  All  groups  wera  given  a standardised  sat  ef 
teaks,  and  onSars'  taak-erlanted  behavior#  were  coded  eeing 
horgette*#  Interaction  Process  •corse.  As  prodietod.  eefoty 
groups  tended  to  establish  s mare  hierarchical  social  structure, 
la  that  task-or  ianted  behaviors  eana  latently  wars  so  me  sot  rated 
la  fewer  makers  U safety  groups  tbaa  io  ooteam  groups.  Ikep, 
groups  tended  to  organism  themselves  to  umy#  that  ware  dpmpot»»d 
with  tbs  mmtlsetieo*  of  their  ma*m. 


•bdalamsnte,  I.  V.,  and  Ayoub,  M.  N.  k behavioral  analysis  of  an 
assembly  line  inspection  took,  igy  factors.  1*4*.  U_.  334-352. 

The  problem  of  sustained  efficiency  in  monotonous  perceptual 
tasks  is  particularly  pertinent  to  industrial  inspection.  The  present 
research  analysed  the  aaseobly-line  inspection  of  products,  by 
utilising  four  baaic  schedules  of  defective  product  (fixed  ratio, 
variable  ratio,  fixed  interval,  and  variable  interval),  it  was  demon- 
strated that  tha  detection  of  defectives  can  serve  aa  reinforcements 
for  observing  behavior.  Xm  addition,  tha  vigilance  decrement  asso- 
ciated with  the  inspection  task  we*  shown  to  be  a function  of  tha 
differential  reinforcement  of  observing  responses. 

. co~1“— < *»>«  tin  p...<ti!l«  of  . hl,b  tat.  of  .l,a.U 

*•  *•  «(l«w«UUf  reinforcing  . hlfh  r.apon..  rat.  In  ..Inca lain, 

•tuatin  bah.vlor  throughout  th.  KAlterlng  t..k,  thu.  pr.-r.ncln.  . 
vigilant.  dKimac,  both  1.  can.  of  al...d  ■ 1 gn.  1 . .no  f.u.  .lac 
. •*  **■«*■»•  to  actual  1 nAi.tr 1.1  ln.p.etlon  c.k. 

ta  f-.lbL.  but  — i«t  b.  Ke^lUM  with  car.. 

Ik.  ,lf f.r.atl.l  ral.forcM.nt  of  ra.poMln,  through  a v.rl.bl. 
ratio  achaAil.  1.  auparl.r  t.  othar  .cbMul.a  In  anlntnlnln.  In.  par  cor 
efficiency  throughout  tha  watch. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  tha  conclusions  reached  through  th<o 
oxparimant  ora  limited  in  their  application  to  actual  inspection  tasks, 
such  as  thoo*  found  in  industry.  Par  example,  it  Has  bean  pointed  out 
that  variable-ratio  schedules  are  boat  In  maintaining  Inspector  pro- 
ficiency throughout  tha  watch.  Th#  ratio  ra far rad  to  her*  is  tha  nuaber 
of  ’observing  responses’  snittad  to  tha  reinforcement  provided,  i.e., 
tha  detection  of  a defective,  tn  an  actual  industrial  Inspection  tack, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  cither  find  or  devise  an  appropriate 
Observing  response  and  then  impassible  to  raln/orc*  it  on  s set-ratio 
basis,  sines  tha  occur ranee  ef  a da fact iva  cannot  be  prodietod.  *#  did, 
however,  discover  that  a variable- interval  schedule  providing  a high 
Signal  rat*  (ia  ether  words,  a variable-interval  schedule  with  a email 
or  short  interval)  cam  alee  serve  to  maintain  inspector  proficiency. 

It  might  be  feasible,  in  a particular  industrial  inspection  oltuatlom. 
to  program  a car  tain  temporal  patten  of  known  or  artificial  defectives 
ante  tha  ins  past  ion  line  in  order  to  form  o (somewhat  variable)  verUbla- 
iatervsl  schedule  U eoahi nation  with  naturally  occurring  dafactlvaa. 
however,  this  type  of  oootml  should  not  be  attempted  hastily.  A gnat 
deal  mare  study  is  raqairad  which  acre  aloaaly  tpprsximstas  actual 
Industrial  siosmtimne  be  Acre  the  techniques  dlseaaasi  dan  he  tgpliad 
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Bakan,  ft,  lalton.  J.A.,  a Toth,  J.C.  Extravarsion-lntrovsrslon 
and  dfcrtMnt  in  an  auditory  vigilance  task.  In  Donald  Buckner's 
(Bd.)  Vigilance » A symposium.  iiw  Yorki  McGrav  Hill,  1H). 

' Study  of  extraverted  43  introverted  and  31  normal  (median 
ext  raverted^int raver  ted)  who  participated  in  a 40  minute  auditory 
vigilance  teat  divided  into  three  la  min ute  perioda.  Half  of 
subjects  ir  each  condition  took  the  tecta  under  a group  or  social 
condition!  half  alone  or  in  an  ieolated  condition.  The  evidence 
from  thte  experiment  aupported  the  hypothec ited  relationship  be* 
tween  the  peraonality  dimension  extraversion-lntrovers ion  and 
tendency  to  decrenental  performance  over  time  in  a vigilance  taak. 

ITie  preeent  data  suggested,  however,  that  the  relationship  ia  not 
a linear  one.  since  the  extr avert  curve  and  the  normal  curve  were 
alike  in  showing  decrenental  tendencies.  It  was  the  introvert 
group  that  appeared  atypical  when  compared  with  the  ncrr.al  group. 

The  decline  in  performance  with  continued  performance  may  be  the 
characteristic  tendency  for  the  majority  of  people,  with  the 
extreme  introvert  representing  a minority  that  ia  leas  likely  to 
•*»ou  ouch  decline.  This  analysis  ia  consonant  with  the  fact 
that  in  moat  vigilance  experiments  where  subjects  are  not  selected* 
there  la  an  average  tendency  to  decremental  performance  with  time* 
since  in  any  euch  group  extreme  introverts  would  constitute  a 
minority. 

If  the  decline  in  signal  detection  over  time  is  thought  of 
ae  being  due  to  extinction  of  attentive  reeponaes  due  to  in- 
frequency of  signal  occurrence  then  one  must  look  for  factors  pro- 
ducing mors  resistance  to  extinction  for  introverts.  It  nay  be 
that  for  the  introvert  in  a vigilance  taak  there  are  relnforeers 
other  than  signal  occurrence  which  sustain  attentive  response  at 
a higher  level. 

The  interaction  between  the  isolation  variable  and  ext r avers iom- 
lntxoveralon,  though  not  statistically  significant,  war  suggestive, 
the  axtravert  appeared  to  benefit  from  the  social  condition. 

«d»ereas  the  introverts  performed  better  ia  the  isolation  condition. 

Xt  should  be  noted  that  the  social  condition  in  this  experiment 
one  not  as  social  ee  It  night  have  been,  sines  during  the  vigilance 
tnek.  the  subjects  msrs  visually  isolated  from  each  other.  Further 
reeenrob  along  this  dlmamslom  might  be  profitable. 


Baker.  S.H.,  Btxloni*  A.,  Hansen,  A. A.,  A Son teg,  M.  Tolerance 
for  bureaucratic  structure t Theory  and  measurement.  Hunan 
Bel  at  Iona.  1071,  77S-7S4. 

heporte  on  conceptualisation  and  measurement  of  a dimension 
•f  personal ity-tolorsnce  for  structure. 

The  instrument  developed  (Tolerance  for  Bureaucratic 
Structure)  involves  four  related  areas,  namely?  attitude  toward 
rules  and  regulations,  attitude  toward  authority,  orientation  to- 
ward tasks,  and  orientation  toward  delaying  gratification. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysing  the  interrelationships  between 
the  separate  areas,  four  eubacalee  were  computed,  composed  of 
questions  in  each  of  the  above  areas,  in  addition  to  a total 
score.  The  final  seal*  consists  of  41  items  sslsctsd  on  the 
basis  of  item  analysis  and  the  degree  to  which  it erne  were  repre- 
sent at  ive  of  the  construct.  This  selection  was  nade  on  the  bee is 
of  point -blseriai  correlations  with  the  total  as  well  as  area 
eubecoras. 

Items  on  the  scale  represent  each  ot  the  four  areas  ae 
Col Iowa • fifteen,  rules  and  regulations!  eleven,  authority?  seven, 
teekr  and  ten,  delay  of  gratification.  The  proportion  of  itomo 
oelocted  from  each  area  was  roughly  congruent  with  an  a priori 
decision  about  tha  Importance  of  the  area  to  the  oonstruot. 

The  following  items  illustrate  each  area. 

Onset lone  related  to  rules  and  rogulntlonsi 

1.  tven  If  X do  not  liko  e rule,  X usually  obey  it. 

1.  Often*  the  only  thing  wrong  with  breaking  rules  An  getting 
caught. 

(hies t ions  related  to  authority t 

1.  The  worst  pert  about  working  la  having  to  take  orders. 

S.  1 often  get  and  when  X am  told  vhat  to  do. 

Onsotions  related  to  taeki 

1.  X would  like  a job  where  X had  move  oomtroi  ever  the  wuy 
X work. 

3.  X like  to  work  at  a steady  speed. 

Onset tone  related  to  delay  ot  gratification! 

&•  Xt  is  important  to  a eve  a regular  pert  of  yens  salary 
each  week. 

B.  del  happens  he  you  in  life  depends  am  hard  «Hk. 

In  neaevring  individuals'  orientations  toward  such  jeh 
requirement*,  that  is,  their  level  of  tol cranes  (or  them, 
workers  ara  asked  to  give  their  degree  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  statements  about  various  characteristics  of  jobo. 

Through  their  answers,  workers  indicate  tdiat  aspects  of  jobs  they 
find  moot  desirable  end  those  they  do  net.  Respondent  a were 
naked  to  answer  in  terns  of  dtat  they  would  like  and  not  what 
they'  expect  about  e jeh  they  night  or  do  hold.  The  items  of  the 
seals  ere  worded  in  euch  a way  that  agriament  with  an  item  ia 
scored  ee  tolerance  for  bureaucracy  in  about  half  of  tha  itsam. 
while  in  the  other  half,  disagreement  indicates  tolerance.  Xn 
each  ease  the  meet  bureaucratic  res  penes  wee  a sored  ee  four  amd 
the  least  bureaucrat lc  res penes  ae  Aero.  There  wee  no  undeelded 
category,  but  amiss  ions  were  a sored  ae  two. 

Crenbecdi'e  alpha  rellabiliteo  ere  reported  to  be  In  the 
,M  ranpe. 


The  data  suggests  that  tha  Tolerance  for  Bureaucratic 
Structure  instrument  tape  such  an  analytic  dimension  of  peoplos* 
orientation  to  the it  work  roles.  The  relationships  between  TBS, 
work  history  and  performance  evaluations  are  snail  but  signifi- 
cant* indicating  that  the  relationship  between  this  dimension  and 
wethers'  behavioral  and  attltudinal  reeponaes  to  e variety  of 
different  jobs  aarlts  further  study. 


Bakar.  I.I.*  a Hansen,  A. A.  Job  design  and  worker  satisfaction* 
A challenge  to  assumptions.  Journal  of  Occupational  f vcholoqy* 


Seme  recent  job  redesign  efforts  in  the  United  States, 
introd-iced  to  countar  worker  diseatls faction  and  low  productivity, 
represent  a ahift  from  nore  traditional  but  still  prevalent  models 
of  worker -employer  relations.  This  paper  presents  data  from  a 
study  of  bluo-collar  and  ldtite-collar  semi-skilled  American 
mrkers  (total  H-J79  blue-collar  and  *«3B4  white -collar)  which 
challenge  two  basic  aasurptlons  of  these  newer  efforts t (a) 
that  ssiall  changes  in  job  design  (here  conceptualised  ae  'de- 
structuring*  work  roles)  are  sufficient  to  affect  worker  satis- 
faction; and  tbi  that  matching  aaployees*  work  orientations 
(here,  their  ’tolerance  for  structure*)  with  the  nature  of  their 
jobs  (its  degree  of  ' structure')  will  improve  worker  satis- 
faction. The  concepts  'structure'  end  'tolerance  for  structure' 
are  discussed  in  operational  teems.  The  rindlnga  indicate  that 
nodest  differences  in  the  structure  of  jobs  ere  not  systematically 
relatad  to  job  satisfaction  and  that  there  is  no  interaction  be- 
tween these  workers*  orientations  and  the  nature  of  their  jobs 
which  influences  satisfaction  within  thin  rangeof  jobs.  Education 
vaa  negatively  related  to  workers  orientation  to  n structured  jab 
and  aga  was  positively  related.  There  wee  e definite  linear 
relationship  between  tolerance  for  structure  and  jeh  satisfaction 
in  nil  niton  we lag  nil  mease res. 


Baker,  B.A.,  4 Ware,  J.R.  The  relationship  between  vigilance  and 
monotonous  work.  Breonoolcs.  19*4,  j.  10P-114, 

Compared  40  subjects  performance  on  4 different  routine  mono- 
tonous tasks i (i)  simple' vigiiancer  (3'  been  sorting:  O'  oinoie 
assembly!  (4)  two  digit  addition;  Performance  wee  scored  in  terms 
of  errors,  unite  produced  and  missed  signals.  Intercorre 1st  ions 
among  4 tasks  indicated  that  vigilance  performance  wee  not  re's ted 
to  the  other  1 tasks.  Vigilance  tasks  aey  contain  unique  aspects 
fe.g.  leek  of  autemet&elty  and  inability  of  « to  control  pees  of 
work)  no*  found  in  etbar  noaotaaewo  work. 


Hal chin  H.  Sat la faction  in  work.  Occupational  Psychology. 

1947,  31.  13S-134.  1 “ 


Ha  view  of  throe  phases  in  attitudes  toward  workt 
(1)  Agricultural  work  in  which  thet>  was  satisfaction 
in  the  work  as  it  involvsd  a struggla  against  natura. 

(3)  Industrial  work  which  Involved  long  hours,  exhaus- 
tive physical  effort  and  an  econonic  atruggia.  (3)  Mod- 
ern industrialism  with  a lack  of  a struggla  against 
anything.  Xn  the  past  the  bases  of  work  wae  a force- 
nature  of  economic  pressure  which  obliged  a man  to  work 
and  satisfaction  cams  from  combating  these  pressures. 

Halehln  advocates  making  work  itself  satisfying.  ‘What 
X so  urging  is  that  instead  we  should  seek  to  deetroy 
the  concept  of  *work*  as  a thing  apart  from  the  rest 
•f  life.  And  thia  would  involve  ue  not  only  in  making 
work  less  unpleasant  but  in  the  much  bigger  job  of 
making  it  positively  pleasant.*  (page  111)  *w*  are  reaching  a 
otbfo  where  neither  management  nor  society  «ui  oe  in 
• position  to  demand  from  any  men  work  which  is  not  en- 
joyable or  satisfactory.  Thia  may  will  mean  that  society 
may  have  to  do  without  some  jobs  that  it  has  been  able 
to  get  people  to  do  in  the  peat.*  (page  111) 


Baldamss,  if.  IKUitnCT  »H  tttofl-  Tevietoeh  Pub- 

lications Ltd.,  mi. 

An  analysis  of  problems  in  industrial  administration. 

Author  in  integrating  previous  research  results  views  industrial 
conflict  ae  incongruence  between  needs  end  expectation a of  the 
employee  end  those  of  bis  organisation  or  employer. 

Labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  wage  structures,  wage  disparity, 
fatigue,  work  motivation,  industrial  strikes  and  work  are  reviewed 
ia  the  above  context. 

The  low  skill  level  ot  o worker  is  related  to  greeter  absen- 
teeism on  Monday*,  greater  labor  turnover,  fatigue,  and  low  moral 
cbligatlem  to  work. 

Maga  disparity  ia  whlek  tha  effort  demanded  in  not  congruent 
with  hie  wage  annotation  in  associated  with  conflict  and  atrikee. 


. o.  oumufri  tt  itttitrtni  n 

Linr^.1,  %Mi  Li— r^ol  u.l— city  ,r.».  IMS. 

Interview  study  of  aampla  ef  >?•  steelworkers.  Tha  nan 
ware  involved  in  a technical  change.  Two  eld  nelting  shops  ware 
replaced  by  e single  new  shop  ef  the  moot  modern  design  Includ- 
ing bleat  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  and  maintenance  functions. 


Abstract*  ICMt'l.) 


concluded  tint  there  vti  no  evidence  of  any  vldtipnad 
■Mtility  to  technical  char*,  a ran  amongst  redundant  workers  or 
earnings  had  dacraaaad  aa  a raault  of  tha  change. 

■or  did  oldar  aorVara  show  any  vary  noticaabla  trand  to  conserve  tin 
•nan  though  younger  nan  had  banafltad  more  from  tha  change.  Fro- 
daetloa  workers  -ho  had  tended  to  gain  nor*  fra  tha  chanya  than 
maintenance  workara  vara  aort  favorable  to  tha  chanya.  Oppoaltlea 
to  tha  chanya  -aa  noat  likely  aaaoclatad  with  low  status  pro- 
tection workara  with  tha  belief  that  their  earnlnye  had  dacraaaad 
aa  a raault  of  tha  chaaya. 

It  abawU  ba  no  tad  that  4 ley  laced  we  Che  re  ware  net  laid  affC 
bat  placed  la  eyuai  atatua,  eyual  pay  lay  jebe.  ^i|  j shewed 
nmaafal  aeeiaileclea  af  toebaleal  chanya. 


. _ *tudy  -aa  daalynad  to  invsatigate  tha  ralatlonahipa 

coyaUive  atyla  and  tha  articulation  of  durationa  of 
aatlafaction/diaaatlafacelon  raaultlny  froa  changes  in  1)  job 
attributes.  Subjects  coexisted  tha  Hidden  Flyuras  Teat,  three 
aaylaa  of  tha  rol-and-frame  teat,  and  a Job  attitude  questlon- 
•olra.  It  waa  hypothaalaad  that  f ield-indapendent  technical 
personnel  would  report  longer  lasting  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction la  response  to  changes  in  specific  Job  attributes  than 
their  acre  f is Id-dependent  pears  and  that  their  reported  re- 
sponses would  ba  batter  predicted  by  tha  red-and-frame  teat  aa 
a naaaura  of  cognitive  style  than  by  tha  Blddaa  Figures  Teat. 

eo*tLr9m4  **  • of  >0  aala  any  losers 


Bail-  Paw  Yortu^illef^lfidT  •ixthFdltlil* 

Presents  basic  prlaclplas  that  underlie  successful 
application  of  notion  and  tine  study,  tech  principle  la  eupp tainted 
by  llluatratlaaa  and  practleal  aaanpli.  Chapters  include  a eoasider- 
atioa  of  definition,  history,  and  application*  of  it  ion  and  tine 
study*  tochniyuaa  of  aatiaa  and  eim  studies,  prlnclplaa  of  notion 
ana  no  ny  i training  ntitatlaa  and  ether  related  tapln. 


•arratt.  O.V..  * Dal  rot.  F.B.  Conference  raporti  Job  analyaia. 
J<*  design,  and  Job  derived  anployint  criteria.  Technical  Report 
■o.  2,  AO  Ho.  A01446S,  March  1975,  University  of  Akron.  Contract 
■00014— 74-A-0202-0001 , nt  m-)Sl.  Office  of  Naval  Research.  (a) 

■sport  on  a working  nesting  of  research  contractors  Involved 
In  Job  analyses.  Job  design  and  Job  derived  e«y>loynent  criteria. 

■natlny  included  a consideration  of  task  tammy,  structured 
Jab  analyses,  teak  Inventories,  and  the  relevance  of  tha a a 
Htkodologiai  to  selection,  training  and  Job  design.  Research 
results  fro  field  and  experimental  emulation  studios  ware  re- 


barrett.  O.v.  Synpoaluni  Research  node la  of  tha  future  for 
l»0v,.t>l.l  or, wtli. t lon.1  mycholonr.  Hl.WMl  f .ycholoor . 

1512,  1-17. 

■sport  of  eyupoe lua  that  involved  three  different  aspects  of 
rasearch  In  Industrial  and  organisational  psychology.  (1)  character- 
istic* of  aajor  advances  In  science,  and  In  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  in  particular.  (2)  character istic  ways  Industrial 
and  organisational  psychologists  conduct  their  research,  and  tha 
rasearch  requlreeents  in  these  areas  for  the  seventies,  (3)  con- 
sidering the  above  two  arena,  tdiat  are  tha  optlaaiai  approaches  of 
Industrial  and  organisational  psychology  research  to  1st  tha 
requirements  of  tha  future. 

Concludes  that  field  ahoeld  not  generate  another  4,000  studies 
i Job  attitudes  without  enough  standardisation  to  allow  knowledge 
to  ec cuil ate.  ominously,  a new  fad  has  already  appeared  an  tha 
berlsoni  Stadias  in  ‘organisational  climate."  Bach  investigates 
baa  chosen  to  define  tha  construct  in  bla  own  special  way.  If 
1 don't  standardise  on  tha  meaning  of  this  construct,  90  years 
fra  now  it  will  be  In  tha  earn  worses  into  which  Job  satis- 
faction studies  have  already  sunk.  Research  ter  seventies 


1,  Standardisation  A replication 

3.  Research  funding 

2.  Mora  valid  lnetmuentation 

4,  Involvement  In  large  program 

9.  Greater  concern  strong  relationship 

0.  Batter  dissemination  research  remits 

7.  Mora  research  fra  non-sradii  e peycheloyiete 

1.  Tit  validity  of  theories 
0.  Research  on  parndigtes 

10.  dye  tarn  tic  research 


•arratt,  O.V..  •ass.  B.N.,  O'Connor.  B.J..  Alexander,  R.A.. 

Forbes,  J.i.,  a Cescio.  b.f.  Relationship  among  job  structural 
attributes,  retention,  aptitude  end  work  values.  Technical 
Report  bo.  1,  AD  bo.  A0144AA  May  1975,  University  of  Akron. 
Contract  M00014-74-A-0202-0001,  bR  151-191.  Office  of  bevel  Ra- 
se arch  . 

Report  of  field  atudlee  Involving  nonaupervieory  bevel 
maintenance  end  monitoring  electronics  personnel.  Results 
indicated  that  bevel  retention  was  related  to  a nuler  of  indivtd- 
aal  and  Job  attributes.  Extended  Naval  tenure  was  associated 
with  lower  verbal  end  clerical  aptitudes  (Maval  teat  Rettery) » 
higher  levels  of  active  preference,  pride  in  work,  personal  re- 
lations, and  satisfaction  with  supervision  and  tha  work  itself* 
a lie  explicit  description  of  tha  future*  and  a belief  that 
ethsrs  shape  and  control  ones  futura.  The  Attr Units  Are fa ranee 
icale/At tribute  Description  Beale  (APS/ADf)  was  developed  to 
lasers  descriptions  of  current  Jobe  and  Job  structural  attribute 
preferences.  Reeel to  showed  that  bevel  personnel  who  indicated 
a greater  discrepancy  between  preferred  and  described  Jab  at- 
tributes me raster land  their  current  John  loon  favorably. 


barrett.  I.7.,  Cabs.  F.A..  Thornton,  C.L.,  A O'Connor,  I.J. 

Ro let  Iona  between  field  dependence  and  reactions  to  changes  in 
Jab  attributes.  pf  -ftUTrfWlW.  1*7S.  Mol.  fft, 

■e.  9,  A4 9-451. 


Barrett,  «.V,,  A Demtorot.  f.B.  Pinal  Report t Field  and  laboratory 
stadias  for  increasing  the  intrinsic  reward  value  in  navy  Jobe 
and  careers.  Technical  Report  bo.  8,  August,  1979,  University 
nf  Akron,  contract  100014- 74-A -0202-0001,  MR  191-191,  Office  of 

■aval  Research . (b) 

Final  report  of  field  end  laboratory  atudlee  of  monitoring 
id  maintenance  teaks  conducted  within  the  context  of  a conceptual 
framework  integrating  Job  structural  attributes.  lndlvlAial 
abilities,  velum  and  orientation.  Job  performance  end  satis  f net  ion 

and  organisational  fire. 


■arratt,  B.V..  Porbee.  J.R..  Alexander.  B.A.,  O'Connor,  B.J.,  A 
Raise  cos,  L.I».  The  relationship  between  individual  attributes 
and  Job-design i Monitoring  taaka.  Technical  Report  bo.  4, 

AD  bo.  A01B24S,  June  1979,  University  of  Akron.  Contract  N00014- 
7 9-A -0202 -0001 , MR  191-191,  Office  of  bevel  Research. 

tec  visual  monitoring  tasks  were  developed,  one  high  In  Job 
emglexity,  variety  responsibility,  and  external  feedback,  and 
one  low  on  these  job  structural  attributes.  Performance  end 
satisfaction  on  these  tasks  ire  related  to  lndivibisl  differences 
in  perceptual  style,  general  intellectual  ability,  personality 
and  irk  preference  measures.  The  results  indicate  that  ooagtlex 
interactions  between  individual  end  Job  atrectnrel  attributes 
determine  task  partem  id  satisfaction. 


■arratt,  O.V..  O'Coainor,  B.J..  Alexander,  R.A.,  Forbes,  J.B. , a 
bales cos,  L l.  Tha  relationship  between  individual  attributes 
end  Job  design*  Maintenance  tasks.  Technlcn)  Repot t No.  9,  AD 
■a.  A018244.  Jane  1979,  University  of  Akron.  Contract  *00014-74- 
A-0202-0001.  ■ 191-151,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Report  of  a study  of  e simulated  maintenance  task  in  which 
eebjects  irked  under  two  different  sate  of  expectation.  In  the 
high  Job  structural  attribute  condit  Ion.  subjects  wen  told  that 
the  ilntenence  task  was  high  In  rsspons iblllty,  feedback,  and 
the  opportunity  to  leern  new  skills.  In  the  low  job  etructurel 
attribute  condition,  they  ire  told  that  the  teak  wee  low  on 
these  attributes,  however,  subjects  in  both  conditions  ooapleted 
the  sens  physical  task  during  the  eiperiaental  ease  ion.  The 
results  indicated  that  this  psyche  logically  manipulated  expecta- 
tloi  of  task  etructurel  attributes  moderated  the  relatlonehlpe 
betiaa  ability  laeuree  and  both  gravity  and  quality  of  por- 
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•••a,  ».  P. # * Parrott,  C.  V.  Nan.  work  and  organltatlonsi  An 
introduction  to  Industrie!  and  orqanliet tonal  psychology.  Postern 
Ally*  4 Paeon.  1473. 

As  introduction  to  the  field  of  Induetrisl/Organisatio— 1 
frycdolofy.  Th#  book  la  divided  into  ain  major  parte.  The  firat 
part  Introduce*  the  field*  of  induatrlal  and  orfanisatl onal  psychology 
and  briefly  discuses*  a one  nethodo logical  reaearch  iaauea.  Ik*  aecond 
part  deal*  with  organisational  psychology  topic*  Includinq  motivation, 
attitude*,  and  smnegenent.  The  third  part  deal*  with  peraonnal 
psychology  iaauea  including  selection,  appraisals,  and  training,  the 
fourth  part  concentrates  on  th*  worker  and  hi*  equip— nt  and  physical 
environ— nt.  the  fifth  part  view*  nan  in  the  market  place.  Consumer 
peyctelof/  and  progress  in  advertising  and  aelliaq  are  covered,  the 
• lath  and  last  part  reflects  so—  recent  concerns  of  induatrlal  and 
organisational  psychology.  the  e— rgence  of  multlnatio— 1 orfanisatl— e 
poeea  special  proble—  for  the  industrial  and  o rqan 1 sat Inna  1 
psychologist.  the  recent  prominence  fives  to  behavioral  solan — end 
public  policy  1«  reflected  la  the  lout  chapter. 


Paumgertel.  R.  i Ooldatein.  0.  Some  human  consequences  of 
technical  chanqa.  Personnel  Administrator.  1441.  12-40. 

heporta  results  of  field  expert— nt  lnvolvinq  150  shilled 
aviation  — chan lea.  half  of  the  workers  were  employed  in  an 
old  plant  in  which  the  job  allowed  full  use  of  mechanical  ahllls, 
considerable  worker  freedom  and  the  development  of  interde- 
pendent work  crewe.  Naif  of  the  workers  were  moved  to  a new 
faculty  which  involved  the  introduction  of  steeply  line*,  work 
simplification  and  special ication.  closer  accounting  control, 
and  conveyor  systeme.  Ore  and  Post  attitude  quo etionnelres 
Indicated  that  despite  considerable  technical  iaprovemant  in 
factory  desiqn  mechanisation  work  methods  and  condition*  all 
of  which  wars  perceived  as  Improvements  by  the  workers,  there 
wee  increased  anteg— iem  toward  line  supervision  and  decreased 
group  eolidarity  in  the  new  plant.  Pew  plant  and  Job  changes 
resulted  la  1— a of  worker  statue,  curtail— at  of  job  fra  ad—, 
reduced  social  interaction  among  workers,  ami  mere  fee— 1 pro- 
Pact  1—  orl— tod  relatione  with  supervisors. 


Save  las,  A.  A —theme  deal  —del  for  group  structures. 
Applied  Anthropology.  1444.  X,  14-10. 


Presents  a mathematical  model  of  groups  baaed  on 

Lew  in  'a  theory  and  topology . the  —In  objective  of  the 
paper  is  to  define  s possible  geometry  for  dealing  with 
psychological  apace  and  to  eaplora  in  a limited  way  the 
eoaaequencee  of  a particular  set  of  assumptions  and 
definitions,  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  model  are  ad 
fellows i 

(li  the  specs  being  dealt  with  consists  of  collactl— a of 
cells. 

(3)  A cell  la  equivalent  to  a point  or  position  la  tho 

•pace. 

())  A given  cell  may  or  may  not  be  touching  another  —11. 

(4)  If  a cell  Al  la  touching  another  cell  A),  then  —11 
A.  id  #a id  to  be  touching  cell  ij. 

(»)  A cell  cannot  touch  itself. 

Be  then  defines  17  aspects  including  boundaries  of  cells, 
regions,  chain*,  and  structure.  Pe  also  spec if lee  and 
comperes  three  types  ef  a true lures • 

(1)  an  organ  last  ion  in  trtiich  a subordinate  communicate# 

— ly  with  hla  superior  and  with  hie  subordinates 
I2t  mm  organisation  in  which  a subordinate  ua— inice  toe 
with  hie  superior,  the  other  subordinates  of  hid  sup—  1— . 
— d bid  own  subordinates 

( ))  mm  organisation  in  which  a subordinate  com— Meet— 
with  bin  superior,  all  subordinate*  — his  d—  loeal. 
and  with  his  ewe  subordinates 


Pecker.  IJ.t  Peleff.  P.  Orgenlaeti—  structure  and  «— pi— 
problem  solving.  Admlnlatretlvs  tcidnce  flUlMlil.  IMP.  li. 
340-271. 


Studied  problem  solving  behavior  of  graduate  bus  in— a 
Students  in  business  game- simulation*  under  three  organisational 
structures.  Peaulta  supported  hypothesis  that  division of 
labor  form  of  ergssiseti—  —a  superior  to  ce— ittee  and  hier- 
arch! cel  organisation.  late— i—  sffsot  wee  fee ad  between 
arson  It--1 — structure  and  rates  ef  lagriva— at  la  performance 
a—  was  greatest  in  group*  shewing  1—  levels  ef  initial  par- 


bear.  N.  Pea  da  and  Dead  satisfaction  anorvq  clerical  workers  in 
eo— las  and  routine  jobs.  Personnel  Psycho t<yry.  196®.  21,,  239-72}. 

Compered  need  satisfaction  patterns  on  Naslow's  need  hier- 
archy for  two  categories  of  clerical  jobs  (routine  vs.  complex' . 
People  consisted  of  44  clericals  in  complex  jobs  and  85  clericals 
la  routine  jobs  from  insurance  company.  Keasuras  included  pre- 
ference inventory  fKaslow**  need  hierarchy) , Job  Inventory.  *rJ 
— lf-descriptlon  inventory.  There  was  no  substantial  differenc* 
ia  oee d satisfaction  patterns  between  clerical  employ***  in 
routine  job*  and  those  in  more  complex  clerical  Job*.  Similarly, 

— difference  was  found  la  th*  aotivation  of  thee*  two  groups . 

It  wsa  concluded  that  job*  which  appear  to  management  as  hiqher 
in  responsibility  and  complexity,  snd  which  ere  commonly  viewed 
as  promotions,  nay  not  always  provld*  additional  satisfactions 
la  aalf-actualisatioa,  autonomy,  or  aataa m.  This  study  focuaed 
on  th*  importance  of  defining  accurately  what  constitutes  job 
enlargement.  An  increase  in  variety  and  responsibility  does  not 
— aaarliy  result  la  increasing  higher  order  need  satisfaction 

— motivation.  Pow  much  job  enlargement  makes  a difference  in 
the—  variables  la  still  eg—  to  quest i—  and  meat  be  the  subject 
•f  further  investigation. 


Pelbin,  R.M..  4 Stammers,  D.  Pacing  atrass,  human  adaptation 
and  training  in  car  production.  A— llad  Ergonomics.  ig72.  3. 
142-144. 

Field  study  of  300  aeml-skilled  and  unskilled  operators  in 
interior  and  exterior  trim  depart— nt  of  an  automobile  olant. 
Paced  ays terns  of  production  results  in  stress  through  forcing 
longer  than  standard  work  cycle  ti—  a into  a fixed  ti—  al- 
lowance. Operator  strategies  to  reduce  stress  Include  collective 
strlhee.  unauthorised  line  stoppages  and  transfer  to  other  work. 
Problems  include  lack  of  rest  break#  and  desire  for  — ximum 
earning*.  Proposed  solutio—  include  off-track  training,  assured 
rent  breaks  and  differ— tial  paym— t for  skill. 


•all,  0.0.  v* piety  ia  work.  Sociological  and  Social  no— arch. 
1444.  12,  140-171. 

Interview  study  of  1S4  full  ti—  day  shift  employ— a of  a 
mall  eo— unity  hospital.  Study  was  concerned  with  work  variety 
end  amount  of  work  discretion.  Job  variety  was  — asurad  by 
counting  the  auafcer  ef  different  tasks  a worker  performed . Amount 
of  discretion  —a  —soured  by  thr—  questions  involving  how  many 
tasks,  they  weed  their  own  judg— nt  in  deciding  to  work  on.  the 
method  of  task  completion  and  — the  order  of  task  completion. 

•pan  att— tl—  ef  supervisors  ia  the  number  of  different 

tasks  supervisors  over*—.  Malm  —its  arai 

1.  the  higher  the  discretion  level  of  a job  the  more 
eariety  ia  the  job. 

S.  the  larger  the  aimdiir  of  different  tasks  a evpervleo r 
ports na*  the  larger  their  ops—  of  att— t ion  amd  tho 
mm  varied  their  work. 


•ell,  k.  A.,  4 fymington,  L.  t.  Uatchk— ping  performance  as  a 
function  of  cartain  properties  ml  the  view ing  situation.  Human 
factors.  1474.  14  (U . 45-44. 

Subject*  performed  « 40-minute  watchk— ping  task  raquiring 
the  detection  of  a plua  sign  which  occasionally  appeared  in  a 
— tria  of  —lid  circles.  Independent  variables  vera:  (1)  number 

of  atimu lue  elements  In  the  display;  (2)  location  of  tho—  ela- 
menta  relative  to  th*  strong  contours  produced  by  the  physical 
boundary  of  the  viewing  field i and  ())  distance  of  the  observer 
from  the  display.  Average  detection  ti—  for  successive  100-trial 
hi— ka  rev— lad  tha  — only  observed  vigilance  decrement. 

Dot— tl—  ti— a —re  consistently  shorter  whan  a wider  expense 
of  surround  separated  the  stimulus  array  and  tha  physical  boundary 
af  tha  display.  They  —re  not  Influenced  by  either  stimulus 
de—ity  er  vl— ing  diatan— . Accuracy  of  response  waa  found  to 
4—  arl— ate  with  — incr——  ia  stlmalas  density  tout  —a  unaffected 
by  the  — — laity  of  tho  display  o— tours  te  the  stl— lee  array  — , 
again*  by  vUuimg  diatan—. 


Iimstts,  C.A.  Towards  empirical  practicable  co— rehens ive  taak 
tarn— omy.  jursn  factors.  1471.  224-335. 

•avis—  two  approach**  to  taak  taxonomy ■ rational  approach 
and  empirical  approach  based  on  factor  analysis.  A third  approach 
to  developing  a taak  taxonomy  baaed  on  a semantics  ia  described. 

A aaeple  of  34  college  studs nta  rated  10  faaillar  tasks  (e.g. 
a— lag  a la—,  building  a hi-fi  etc.}  on  25  verba.  Subject  had 
to  rate  — a 4 pt.  scale  if  the  verb  was  applicable  to  the  taak. 
The  data  —a  analymad  by  a principal-component*  factor  ana  lye  la 
with  —chi—  rotation.  The  result*  indicated  the  fell— lug  four 
hr— d taak  di— naiona  or  factors i cognitive,  social,  pro— dural, 
amd  phyai— 1.  Major  proble—  la  taak  tauonomy  include  th*  u— 
of  Job-ori— tod  rather  th—  ms trb-orj— ted  verbs  sod  the  inability 
to  dofl—  tie  level  — tbs  si—  of  tbs  task. 


Attracts  (Cont'd.) 


Mr«ua.  B.  O.  A taxonomic  analysis  of  continuous  performance. 

Perceptual  aM  Motor  Skills.  IBM,  U,  4M4. 

A conceptual  framework  la  presented,  based  upon  an  axpandad 
concapt  of  activation  laval,  which  is  daa ignsd  *o  encompass  tfca  full 
r“*B«  of  performance, cask  rasaarch.  from  viBilanca  to  production-1 lna 
typo  parforaanca.  Specific  char ac tar is t ic  aberrations  in  parfortaanea 
ara  aaaociatad  with  -pacific  axtraaa  deviations  in  actlvatlom  laval 
• aotrt*  of  task  char actar 1st  ice  is  developed  for  relatimg  tasks 
la  taras  of  their  total  stimulation  valua  and  for  pr ad let inf  tha  affects 
•f  osparimantal  varlatolaa  on  tha  parforaanca  associated  with  these  tasks 
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Bats,  E.L.  An  investigation  of  job  satisfaction  as  a moderator 
variable  In  predicting  job  success.  Journal  of  Vocational  Be- 
havior. 1971,  X,  123-12B. 


Hypothesised  that  job  satisfaction  functions  as  a moderator 
variable  in  tha  prediction  of  job  success  froai  ability  test 
scores.  Two  groups  of  rale  and  ferns  Is  assemblers  vara  divided 
into  high,  alddle,  and  lou  job  satisfaction  subgroups.  For 
ssch  subgroup,  rograssion  equations  vara  developed  to  predict 
2 criteria  of  job  success  (average  productivity  and  supervisors 
evaluation  of  performance)  from  ability  naaaures.  Multiple 
correlation  ooef ficianta  (era  statistically  significant  for  the 
rale  high  job  eet is faction  subgroup  on  both  criteria  and  for  tha 
feaele  high  job  aatiafaction  subgroup  on  th#  productivity  cri- 
terion. Fred  let  ion  aquations  war*  not  significant  for  any  of  tha 
middle  or  low  job  aatiafaction  subgroups.  Beeults  tend  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis. 
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Preoanta  a theory  of  rack  adjustment  based  on  nine  propositions 


Proposition  f.  ha  inilvidual's  vork  adjustment  at  any  point 
la  tin#  la  defined  by  hie  concur rant  levels  of  satlsfactorlnasa 
sod  satisfaction. 


In  2 experiments  tha  ta  vara  'workers*  operating  under  tha 
supposed  guidance  of  their  pear  (a  stranger)  who  vee  playing  tha 
part  of  their  'supervisor.’  Tha  nan  in  tha  High  Dependency  condi- 
tion vara  informed  that  Is  evaluation  of  tha  supervisor  would 
depend  largely  upon  their  productivity,  uhi is  tha  Low  Dependency 
••  mere  told  that  this  evaluation  «n>uld  not  bo  affected  by  their 
performance.  Thare  vae  a significantly  greater  performance  in  the 
Bigh  Dependency  condition,  in  general,  the  Low  Dependency  Be 
vorked  herder  whan  told  that  the  supervisor  would  soon  learn  of 
their  performance  then  «4iee  they  had  been  ir  formed  that  he  use  Id 
aot  find  out  about  their  productivity  until  much  later.  Tbs  lm- 
radiacy  vith  dtiek  the  inipervieor  would  learn  of  •' s productivity 
did  rat  affect  perforaanoe  under  high  i agar,  Beery,  hove  ear.  lbs  Be 
in  this  randitlsn  rarbsd  relatively  hud  preeimmli  ly  be  sense  of  a 
•rali^  sf  responsibiilcy  Bn  Bbs  BapenBsnt  peer. 


Proposition  IX.  Batiafactorinsss  is  a function  of  tha  cor- 
respondence betveen  an  individual 'a  eet  of  abilities  and  tha 
ability  requirements  of  the  work  environment,  provided  that  the 
iadlvlthisl'e  needs  correspond  with  the  reiaforcer  system  of  the  work 
environment. 


Proposition  XXX.  fotisfoctlon  Is  a function  of  the  corres- 
pondence be twees  the  reiaforcer  eyatea  of  tho  work  environment 
sod  the  individual's  oat  of  needs,  provided  that  the  individual's 
abilities  correspond  with  the  ability  requirements  of  che  vor'< 


Proposition  IT.  Satisfaction  raderatei  ths  functional 
relationship  betveen  satlsfactorlnese  end  tbe  corresoondsnce  of  tJm 
individual’s  ability  rat  with  the  ability  requirements  of  the  vork 
environment. 


Proposition  7.  Bet is factor ins se  am  Bars tea  the  functional 
relationship  between  eet is faction  and  tho  correspondence  of  tho 
reiaforcer  system  of  the  work  environment  with  the  individual's 


Proposition  FI.  Tbe  probability  of  as  individual's  being 
flerced  out  of  tho  work  environment  is  inversely  related  to  hie 
measured  set isfacter loess. 


Proposition  VII.  Tbe  probability  of  an  individual's  volun- 
tarily leaving  the  work  environment  is  iawarealy  related  to  his 
rases red  satiefeetloe. 


Preposition  XX.  Tbe  cerroependeaoe  between  tho  lndivldui 
(abilities  and  needs)  sad  tbe  rack  environment  (ability  roqeii 
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Blari.  J.  Cognitive  complexity-simplicity  and  predictive  behavior. 
Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  paycholoqy.  1953.  51.  J43-36S. 

A thooratical  approach  which  conceives  predictive  bohavlor  to 
ba  a function  of  one' a parcaptlona  of  other*  la  presented  aa  a mesas 
Of  unifying  certain  empirical  data  ordinarily  eubsumed  under  the 
labela  of  aoclal  perception,  empathy,  or  social  sensitivity.  The 
viewpoint  taken  is  that  all  these  forms  of  behavior  rest  operationally 
upon  the  predictive  behavior  of  the  individual,  further , this  pre- 
dlctive  behavior  is  assuiaed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  inter-personal 
discriminations  or  constructs  which  the  Individual  invokes  in 
sulking  hia  predictions.  The  complexity  of  an  individual's 
cognitive  system  relative  to  the  deqree  of  differentiation  among 
his  perceptions  of  others  should  thus  affect  hia  predictive  behavior. 
Two  major  hypotheses  were  derived*  (a)  Thare  should  be  a signi- 
ficant positive  relationship  between  degree  of  cognitive  complexity 
and  predictive  accuracy,  and  (b)  there  should  be  a significant 
negative  relationship  between  cognitive  complexity  and  assimilative 
projection.  These  hypotheses  were  tested  on  a sample  of  34  Ss 
eabh  of  whom  predicted  the  behavior  of  two  classmates  on  a Situations 
Questionnaire.  Both  of  the  hypotheses  were  supported  by  the  data. 

By  considering  the  component  scores  of  predictive  accuracy  and 
assimilative  projection,  these  relationships  were  further  explored. 
Thus,  cognitive  complexity  relates  especially  to  the  tendency  to 
predict  accurately  the  differences  between  oneself  and  others. 
Similarly,  the  tendency  to  engage  in  inaccurate  projection  concerning 
the  eimilarlty  between  self  and  othara  ralataa  significantly  to 
cognitive  simplicity.  It  la  concluded  that  the  complexity  of  one's 
cognitive  system  for  perceiving  others  is  affactively  re  la tad  to 
one's  ability  to  pradict  accurately  the  behavior  of  others  and  to 
one's  tendency  to  engage  in  assimilative  projection  in  such  behavior. 
Certain  suggestions  for  further  investigation  are  dlecuased. 


Bieshewel.  S.  One  more  time,  how  do  we  motivate  the  Rercberg 
tbietyl  nvstioloql.  African,.  L1«,  14,  Jl-44. 

Be  work  motivation,  whather  In  reaponaa  to  anvironmsntal 
or  work-lntrlna lc  factors,  arlsaa  from  needs  which  dlffar  from 
person  to  person  and  according  to  circumstances,  thara  is  no 
justification  for  singling  out  tha  intrinsic  factors  aa  motivators 
and  for  describing  people  who  are  motivated  by  environmental 
factors  as  "hygiene  aeakars.*  Tha  view  that  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  ara  unipolar  variablae,  associated  respectively 
with  intrinsic  and  axtrlnslc  work  circumstancas,  conflicts  with 
established  psychological  theory  which  sees  dissatisfaction  and 
aatia faction  as  tha  mental  states  respectively  before  and  after 
the  gratification  of  a need,  bums  roue  work  activation  studies  in 
fact  support  this  basic  theory.  The  contrary  evidence  tdiich  led 
to  the  formulation  of  the  Two-factor  Theory  la  tha  eutcoam  of 
bars berg ' a methodology,  which  cannot  claim  greater  validity  than 
tha  techniques  of  enquiry  used  by  other  investigators.  The  paper 
4 is cue see  the  methodological  pr obi earn  in  detail,  bew  local 
experimental  data  are  analysed  in  support  of  the  theoretical 
arguments  pet  forward  la  the  paper. 


Bl.ann.,  J.r..*  Itmrt.  Jefr  .tU.tW.nt, A I...  ,tudv. 

Research  series  bo.  33.  1943,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Nanegeamnt. 

Reports  on  job  enlargement  project  at  Maytag  eoapany  plant  la 
bowton.  Iowa.  Conveyor  paced  group  assembly  jobs  wore  enlarged  so 
that  each  operator  had  responsibility  for  a complete  assembly  in- 
cluding testing  and  correction  of  defects.  Cycle  time  wee  in* 
creased  from  0.30  minutes  to  i\iae  minutes.  Authors  report  improved 
quality,  lower  labor  coats,  higher  production,  lap  roved  worker 
morale  end  involvement  with  tha  job.  Statistical  data  la  not 


■ills,  b.  A.  Relation  of  mantel  alertness  test  score  to  positions 
and  permanency  la  company.  Journal  of  Applied  faychology,  1933,  2* 
134-134 . 

Study  of  133  clericals  working  at  3 distinct  non -supervisory  jobs. 
13a  correlation  between  a list  of  mental  alertness  and  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  work  performed  by  the  Mividual  we*  «.3t  for  the  original 
group,  for  tha  group  remaining  after  3-1/3  years,  the  correlation  was 

a. SI. 

Results  are  explained  on  tha  basis  of  natural  selection.  Imfivl- 
duals  ef  high  mental  alertness  leave  low  level  jebe,  and  individuals 
of  low  mantel  alertness  i <naet  handle  tha  work  and  leave. 


Riahop.  R.C..4  Rill,  J.W,  Effects  of  job  enlargement  and  job 
change  on  contiguous  but  nonmanipu lated  jobs  as  a function  of 

—'A.r.  ■<•««.  mm i o<  apbu«<  mmimt.  >•»».  u> 

Study  of  4S  workers  in  sheltered  workshop  randomly  assigned  to 
mark  groups  on  a sorting  task.  Eight  experimental  work  groups 
were  established  (job  enlargement  va.  job  change  without  enlarge- 
ment, change  of  low  atatua  workers  in  presence  of  high  status 
workers  whose  jobs  remained  the  seme  end  vice  versa) . Results 
indicated  no  slgnlf leant  differences  in  quantity  of  output  under 
any  of  the  experimental  work  conditions,  bon-manipu lated  workers 
improved  in  quality.  There  was  a decrement  in  quality  la  job 
•nlsrgemont  condition,  bo  differences  were  found  in  job  satis- 
faction or  tension  on  basis  of  job  enlargement  or  job  change 
condition.  Low  statue  workers  tended  to  be  favorably  affected  by 
job  manipulation  and  unfavorably  affected  la  eom-aeaipu lotion 
sand it ion  duo  perhaps  to  double  Mowthorae  effect.  Study  conclude* 
that  effect#  of  Job  enlargement  involve  a auapiam  sued  I aa  tie#  of 


Bjork,  L.C.  Aa  experiment  in  work  satisfaction.  Scientific  America? 
1973.  2J2.  17-33. 

Description  of  work  restructuring  project  at  Atlas  Copco  Min.ng 
and  Construction  - Sickle  Work  (Stockholm,  Sweden).  Conveyor  belt 
assembly  line  for  as sari ly  of  drills  was  replaced  by  a large  table 
at  which  workers  could  assemble  drills  at  their  own  pace  and  using 
their  own  method.  Belt  technology  was  used  as  a means  of  trans- 
porting tha  heavy  steal  components,  but  its  speed  was  controlled 
by  workers.  In  addition,  worn  groups  were  formed.  Two  - four  men 
would  taka  a drill  lot  through  tha  entire  production  process  duties 
formerly  assigned  to  foremen  were  taken  on  by  workers  - (a.g.  check 
on  delivery  of  component  parts) . Productivity  increased  5%.  Absen- 
teeism and  turnover  were  low  before  the  experiment  began  and  have 
not  changed.  Morale  improved.  Experiment  took  three  years  and 
only  involved  12  men.  further  change  end  diffusion  throughout  the 
industry  is  dependent  on  labor  organisations  in  Ewadan. 


Blacklsr,  P.H.M.,  4 Brown.  C.A.  Tha  impending  crisis  in  job 
design.  Journal  of  Occupational  Psychology.  1975.  48.  1R5-19J. 

while  job  radaslgn  ideas  ara  currently  attracting  widesoraad 
intarast,  threats  to  thsir  futura  accaptabi 1 ity  can  be  identified, 
first,  concerning  relevant  analysis  and  research,  a confusion  of 
terminology  exists  in  tha  field  and  tha  oract  cal  implications  of 
Job  redesign  theory  may  not  be  fully  understr  »d.  While  considerable 
rhetoric  has  bean  associated  with  presentatic ns  of  job  redesign 
ideas,  research  designs  have  been  weak  with  the  claimed  results  of 
particular  exercises  confounded  to  an  unknown  extent  by  extraneous 
variables.  The  field  is  ripe  for  a disenchantment  which  aught 
involve  a loss  of  tha  insights  previously  gained.  Second,  con- 
cerning general  approaches  to  tha  field,  little  effort  has  bean 
••da  to  explore  the  value  implications  of  evaluation  Drocadures 
coasaonly  used.  Redesign  exarclses  ara  studies  in  managerial  terms 
Of  thsir  success  in  providing  mors  humane  but  also  in  essence  more 
efficient  ways  to' utilise  ‘human  resources'.  A convergence  of 
organisational  and  individual  reouirementa  is  assured.  Th»» 
leaves  unexamlned,  and  may  even  aupoort.  structural  organisations1 
arrangements  perhaps  aa  psycho logically  debilitating  as  simo’lfied 
work.  TO  overcome  such  problems  a distinctively  osycho logics1 
approach  should  be  followed  and  new  research  designs  emo'oyed 
Models  of  oereonality  and  human  potential  should  be  further 
developed,  with  current  job  design  and  organisational  practices 
—mimed  exclusively  la  tesmo  of  thorn. 


•lake,  M.f.J.  Time  of  day  affects  on  performance  in  a range  of 
tasks.  Peychonfpwlc  Selenga,  1947.  ±.  349-330. 

Iasestlgated  performance  on  • tasks  (e.g.  vigilance,  reaction 
ties,  time  estimation,  latter  cancellation,  calculations,  digit 
span,  etc. ) at  five  times  a day  from  4*00  A.M.  to  9*00  P.M.  In 
repetitive  tasks,  there  wee  a consistent  tendency  for  l^rovement 
in  performance  aa  the  day  progressed.  In  two  teaks,  staple  re- 
action and  tlma  estimation. ' the  effects  were  not  significant. 
Digit  open  showed  detar iorat ion  throughout  the  day.  Results 
are  dlecuased  la  tana  of  eta  tea  of  arousal  emd  body  temperature 
variations. 


Blauner,  R.  Alienation  and  freedom  Tha  factory  worker  and  hia 
industry.  Chicago*  Tha  University  of  Chicago  Prase.  1964. 

Study  of  tha  human  meaning  r,t  factory  work.  Develops  Marx's 
classic  theory  of  alienation  and  applies  it  to  present-day  Industry. 
Bxanination  of  tha  technological,  economic,  and  social  forces  that 
determine  how  tha  worker  experiences  hia  work. 

That  alienation  is  no  automatic  product  of  modern  industrial 
conditions  is  demonstrated  by  tha  author 'a  method  of  comparing 
workers  in  four  settings  - print  shop,  textile  mill,  automobile 
factory,  and  automated  chemical  plant.  Divaraa  industrial  en- 
vironments produce  striking  contrasts  In  the  belence  of  allenetioo 
and  freedom.  Thie  is  shown  by  tha  results  of  questionnaires  sad 
aaalyaea  of  worker 'a  personal  feelings  towerd  their  jobs. 

Bopecially  significant  is  the  analysis  of  the  new  forma  of 
Muo-ooilar  work  in  the  automated  factory,  baaed  on  orlgimal  field 
research  in  tha  oil  and  chemical  industries.  The  following  la  a 
•wary  of  research  results*  * 

I.  Printing  Coapanies  (R-11S) i craft  technology 

A.  Union  control  over  entrance  to  the  trades 

B.  High  degree  of  control  over  technical  environment 

C.  Absence  of  division  of  labor 

O.  Etrong  identity  with  occupational  tola 

B.  Low  rata  of  voluntary  quitting 

P.  Low  fatigue  rate 

B.  High  expectations  of  job  promotion 

IX.  Tontlle  Companies  (MOO)  * modi  1 no- tend  lag  technology 

A.  Lack  of  security  about  job 

B.  Division  of  labor  and  technology  causing  less  control  of  work 

C.  Peelings  of  a * police  and  enforce*  supervisory  mole 

0.  Social  cohesion  among  textile  workers 

B.  Ron- involvement  with  job 

P.  nigh  fatigue  rate 

1.  Lew  expectation  of  jab  promotion 
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III.  totOMbiU  cowpanlaa  (M-1S0) ■ UchMlon 

h.  Economic  insecurity 

• . Loss  of  crntrol  ovor  Cult  environment 
C.  High  fttlingi  of  pressure 

*>.  Mo  effect  on  total  output  - no  feeling*  of  nUvtaoi 
*.  Low  social  cohoaion 
P.  Mo  chal lange 

«.  Low  expectations  of  Job  promotion 


!▼.  Chemical  companies  (H>7t)i  continuous- proceaa  taduoloyy 

».  nor.  tab  Hctrity  ••  himUm  ku  .IraWy  .<»■<  wt  ten. 
•*  teas  worker  turnover 

C.  Jobe  leed  bo  iTranna— t 

D.  Highly  strati fiad-ski 11.  statua.  Job  grade,  pay  scale,  dept, 
and  type  of  work 

I.  Control  of  work  environment  and  sore  freedoo  of  aoraamt 
f.  Less  work  pressure  and  fatigue 

°*  Soall  work  crew  responsible  for  quantity  and  quality 
■.  Technology  allows  freedoo  in  task  technique 


Concludes  that  following  factors  enhance  worki  (1)  Process 
production  (II  teas  operation  (II  Job  requirement  of  responsibility 
Physical  freedom  of  e .warns at  ())  small  group  team  production. 

Moot  workers,  even  though  they  felt  their  John  did  net  allow 
tham  to  utillao  their  skills  all  the  time,  fait  Chet  •this  wee  the 
heat  place  to  work* . 


Blood.  M.R.  Mark  values  and  lob  satisfaction.  Journal  of  ftvligtf 
PlYCholocv.  1H9.  Jl.  456-499. 

lnvostigatsd  relationships  of  Job  satisfaction  (Jio)  life 
satiafaction  (LIO)  Job  description  index  (JDI)  and  egreeaent  with 
protaatant  ethic  using  a saaple  of  44P  ainaan  (students  and  low 
skill  level  personnel).  Results  indicated  that  agreement  with 
* proteetant  ethic  was  directly  related  to  aatiafaction  and  vice 

vmrea.  Evidence  is  presented  <d>lch  indicated  that  Job  satis fact ioa 
variance  controlled  toy  work  veleoe  la  Indapandsnt  of  that  controlled 
hy  other  variables. 


Hood  N.t.  Intargroup  comps r i sons  of  intra-personal  differences i 
towards  from  the  Job.  fersonnol  Psychology.  1971.  J£,  1-9. 

Noports  on  construction  of  Job  orisntation  inventory  (JO I) 
scales.  Measurement  instrument  consists  of  45  pairs  of  statements. 
Tea  c •tm-foeioa  are  scored  for  the  number  of  turns  foot  of  nine 
cooper isons  in  which  it  occurs)  which  it  is  chosen.  Categories 
are  achiswnent,  responsibility,  opportunity  for  personal  growth, 
recognition  from  community  and  frianda.  Job  or  company  atatua, 
interpersonal  relations,  pay.  job  security,  provision  for  family, 
and  hobbies . Scores  are  self-ipeetive.  Reliability  on  one  month 
tmst-retsst  administration  ranged  from  .30  to  .63.  Scales  ware 
attain is ter ed  to  six  diverse  groups  (MBA  students,  undergraduate 
students,  sorority  girls,  prison  innatas,  prison  guards,  and  horns 
track  exercise  boys).  A discriminant  function  analysis  indicated 
that  the  scales  could  discriminate  these  disparate  groups. 

Main  assumption  of  this  ipsative  scale  is  that  persona  rospomi 
to  their  work  situation  according  to  their  personal  hierarchy  of 
their  work  rewards  rather  thaa  responding  to  the  absolute  Level 
of  emm  d Imam  a tom  without  regard  to  other  rewords. 


Blood.  M.N.,  * Mol in,  C.L.  Alienation,  environmental  characteristics, 
and  worker  responses.  Journal  of  Appl led  psychology.  1967.  4^.  264- 
390. 


Present  position  that  workara  from  larqa  citiaa  could  not  bo 
eons  Ids  rod  as  being  anomic  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  but  roold 
be  considered  to  be  alienated  from  the  "work*  norms  of  the  middle 
class  (positive  affect  for  occupational  achievement,  a belief  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  hard  wrt,  a striving  for  the  attainment  of 
responsible  posit  Iona,  and  a belief  in  the  work- related  aspects  of 
Calvinism  and  the  Protestant  Ethic)  and  Integrated  with  the  norma 
of  their  own  particular  subculture.  Simply  because  blue-collar 
workers  do  not  share  the  work  norma  and  values  of  the  middle  ela»'ia 
dees  not  mean  they  have  no  norms,  in  the  case  of  the  industrial 
workara  sampled  by  Turner  and  Lawrence,  there  ia  no  compelling  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  workers  in  large  industrial ised  cities  would 
adhere  to  the  dominant  work  value  systems  of  the  «d»ite  middle-class 
groups,  in  fact,  it  would  be  somewhat  surprising  if  these  workers 
«d>oaa  grand  fa  there  and  fathers  had  (likely)  worked  aa  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  laborers  and  had  failed  to  rise  .wove  their  initial  job 
•r,  even  worse,  had  been  replaced  by  a machine  or  a younger  worker 
at  age  50  would  behave  in  the  way  demanded  by  the  Protestant  Ethic. 
Starting  from  this  position.  Blood  and  Ihilln  reanalyzed  soma  data 
gathered  by  Patricia  C.  Smith.  Thasa  data  had  been  gathered  from 
some  1,100  blue-collar  mrkars  employed  in  31  plants  located  through- 
out the  aaatern  half  of  tha  Unltad  States.  Using  results  of  Ken- 
dall’s (1949)  principal  roepenent  analysis  based  on  variables  avail- 
able in  the  census' tracts.  Blood  and  Hulln  ordered  the  31  plants 
along  a number  of  dimensions  which  they  felt  would  reflact  the  degree 
to  which  the  blue-collar  workara  in  tha  rommunitlss  would  feal  a- 
1 lens  ted  from  mddle-claaa  work  norms.  Kendall  (1961)  labeled  the 
principal  components  «dileh  wars  chosen  for  this  analysis  as  extent 
of  slums,  urbanisation,  population  density,  standard  of  living,  etc. 


These  community  variates  were  than  uaed  to  predict  s nuieber  of  var- 
iables obtained  from  each  of  the  21  plants.  Tha  dependent  variables 
included  extent  of  preparation  for  retirament,  correlation  between 
pay  satisfaction  and  overall  Job  sat  si  fact  ion,  etc.  The  predictions 
made  were  that  blua-eollai  workers  in  communities  where  one  could 
expect  integration  with  and  acceptance  of  middle-class  work  ners* 
(small  community,  low  standard  of  living,  few  alume.  etc.)  wojld  re- 
spond as  the  human  relations  theory  or  the  striving  type  of  motiva- 
tion theory  would  expect.  However,  worker*  in  communities  where  we 
would  expect  alienation  from  middle-class  work  norms  (large,  indus- 
trialised communities  with  large  alum  areas,  etc.)  would  not  respond 
an  expected  and,  in  some  cases,  would  respond  in  an  opposite  manner 
from  the  counterparts  in  the  'integrated'  communities.  These  pre- 
dictions wars  confirmed  beyond  the  chance  level.  Of  particular  inter- 
est are  their  findings  regarding  job  level  and  work  aatiafaction.  in 
tbs  moot  * alienated-  m— unity  the  correlation  between  Job  level  and 
wMrt|  satisfaction  warn  emmummimatealy  -.50.  while  among  the  workers 
drawn  from  the  pleats  located  in  tha  most  - integrated*  ceassunity 
the  correlation  between  then#  two  variables  was  approximately  s.40. 
fhaee  results  raise  questions  for  the  gsnsrsllty  of  the  job-en- 


Blum,  A.,  Moore,  L.,  6 Palmy,  B.  Tha  affect  of  aotivational 
programs  on  collective  bargaining.  Personnel  Journal.  1973.  5?. 
633-641. 

Reports  that  dills  organised  labor  swat  be  increasingly  aware 
of  the  growing  influence  of  such  motivational  forces  aa  job  enrich- 
ment and  human  resources  development,  unions  have  made  little  or 
no  utilisation  of  those  concepts  at  the  bargaining  table.  Of  110 
union  contracts  studied,  only  6 contracts  included  ’activations  1* 
elauses  in  the  bargaining  agreeawnt.  Out  of  13.100  clauses  studied, 
only  11  indicated  any  motivational  effect.  It  is  concluded  that 
formal  acceptance  of  motivational  concepts  la  collective  bargaining 
agreements  hews  been  elaoet  no  sew  is  tout. 


■in.  r.  mrt  « msaUt  ’"t*  mau-  ""  Yortl  !»*»• 

Explores  the  impact  of  tha  organised  work  process  on  the  life 
of  the  worker,  the  attitudes  it  causes  in  him.  and  the  values  it 
fomtsTS.  Blum  has  pieced  himself  la  the  role  of  tM  factory  workor 
to  discover  that  industrial  organisation  prohibits  creative  self- 
expression  for  the  worker,  and  to  sap hasise  the  need  for  more  de- 
Boer a tie  values,  such  as  eelf-realisatloe.  Althoug)-  this  study 
diagnoses  only  the  conditions  of  one  factory,  it  is  generally  In- 
formative of  the  problems  «*icb  arise  when  an  at  leapt  is  made  to 
imetitmte  more  lame erst is  values  into  industry. 


Bixnt,  r.  TTnrtj  infl  aiito 

196B. 


Bout ledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 


Describes  and  evaluatas  worker  participation  schema  in  oper- 
ation at  Scott  Bader  Plastica  Plant.  This  small  firm  has  a most 
unusual  structure.  All  the  share  capital  was  placed  by  the  founder 
of  the  firm  in  a holding  coepany.  All  workara  in  the  firm  can  be- 
oomm  ■■■hara  of  this  holding  company  and  co-owners  of  the  firm. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  describes  in  detail  the 
structure  of  the  enterprise’ and  also  refers  to  other  attests  at 
industrial  democracy. 

fbo  book  then  yemaents  philosophical  dlecwesiona  of  mo.  end 
• new  amnia 1 order  based  on  Christian  values. 


Bockman,  M.  The  Be rx berg  controversy.  Personnel  Psychology.  1971, 

21,  15  s- leg. 

Presents  a smeary  of  research  published  from  1959-1971 
relative  to  Bersberg' a 3-factor  theory  of  motivation.  A review 
of  Bersberg* s theory  and  e brief  suseaary  of  44  research  articles 
that  eta  Imre  the  3-factor  hypothesis  ere  provided.  Commnts  ere 
■mde  in  eepport  of  Bersberg' s theory  in  spite  of  the  nonsupportive 
result » obtained  by  tbs  research  studies  reviewed,  lbs  salient 
pmimte  of  the  Meraberg  eemtywrcy  ere  starred  and  discussed. 


Bergatta,  B.F.  Tha  work  components  study t A sat  of  maaauraa  for 
work  motivation.  Journal  of  Paychologlcal  Indies.  1967,  H.  *>•  1. 

Reports  on  development  end  construction  of  Manures  of  work 
motivation  based  on  Hersberg’s  theory,  six  scores  baaed  on  factor 
analysis  are  identified  as  (1)  challenge  of  Job  (3)  tolerance  for 
uncertainty  (3)  conservative  security  (4)  oompetltivenesa-dealre- 
abllity  (9)  tolerance  for  wgrh  pres  aura  (4)  surround  concern,  ke- 
pi lost  ion  of  factor  structure  of  eoorea  and  split  half  correlations 
aro  reported  for  a subsequent  large  sample  study  (M-234) . Relation- 
ship of  a seres  Bn  emm.  verbal  ability,  interviewer  ratings,  end 
grade  point  avers pea  reported. 
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lor^XU,  I.  r..  4 ford.  I I.  A not*  on  task  and  situational  factors 
la  work  cnratatlon  and  satisfaction.  Journal  of  Psychology.  1970. 
21,  12V-130. 

Describe*  tKs  thsory  of  work  not  1 vat  Ion  stemming  fro®  Mrrberg 
with  rafaranca  to  studies  that  can  Involve  evper imentat Ion  or 
aa  1 act  ion  of  personnel.  loaa  variables  ara  not  subject  to  exper- 
imental variation,  and,  thus,  conalatancy  with  tha  theory  aay  only 
bo  lafarrad  from  group  coaptrltona.  Data  ara  prasantad  camp* ring 
pro  up  a of  faaala  worker*  In  companies  of  tha  Mil  Talaphona  iystaa 
and  tha  findings  ara  la  tha  expected  direct Iona,  generally  Indi- 
cating that  cooatr let  Iona  on  tha  nature  of  tha  work  ara  associated 
with  lower  Job  satis  fact  Ions. 


4 Lock*.  1.4.  T«»k  4kP.ri.nc,  ■■  « n“Ki  it  »»ti  •..<!«» 
Illlaoiat  Tbs  Dorsey  free*.  1965. 

Reports  raaulta  of  eavan  studlaa  of  tha  datam > nanta  and 
oonaa«y.ancaa  of  variation  In  ballsfs  and  valusa  in  tha  email  group 
laboratory.  Att#sg>ta  to  anever  questions  auch  aa  how  idaaa  ar« 
formed  In  tha  first  place,  why  they  exist  in  ona  part  of  tha  world 
but  not  another,  and  why  ballsfs  and  values  chang#  froa  ona  ganar- 
atlon  to  another.  Develops  a theory  of  attitude  change  involving 
tha  type  of  task  and  degree  of  control  of  task  situation  during  tha 
experiment.  Concludes  with  p rob  learn  of  generality  of  tha  newly 
develop**  theory,  and  stressing  tha  need  for  further  research  for 
varlfkatlea. 


Borgatta,  E.F.,  Ford.  R X.  . 4 Bchrnetedt,  G.W  TS*  work  cixponanta 
etudy  (wcs)i  A revised  set  of  aaasurti  for  work  motivation.  Mul- 
tivariate Mhavlpral  Research.  1968.  2.  401-414. 

Reports  on  tha  refinement  of  the  Work  Components  Study  (WCS) . 

An  ear  liar  study  yielded  6 scores  but  tha  present  one.  with  216 
undergraduates,  suggests  that  ona  of  then  should  be  broken  into  2. 
yielding  7 scores.  (Personal  challenge  of  Job  is  broken  into  (1) 
potential  for  personal  challenge,  and  (2)  responsiveness  to  new 
demands).  It  la  shown  that  tha  Internal  consistency  of  these  scores 
la  satisfactory  and  that  tha  scores  are  relatively  independent  of 
each  other.  Tha  utility  of  tha  acoraa  la  evaluated  by  showing  their 
relationships  with  measures  of  personality,  ability,  and  aapirat uws. 

Thera  were  no  significant  correlations  of  tha  wcs  scores  to 
acoraa  In  the  area  of  social  or  emotional  disorder.  importantly, 
there  waa  a negative  correlation  between  verbal  ability  and  the 
WC*  Conservative  security  score.  Thie  relationship  suggests  that 
tha  leas  able  may  orient  themselves  toward  security  rether  than 
situations  that  will  place  demands  on  them,  finally,  the  negative 
correlations  between  income  aspiration  and  WC*  Conservative  security 
wee  unanticipated  although  It  appears  easy  to  rations  lias  poet  hoc 
•a  ea  aspect  of  ‘playing  It  safe." 


Borgatta.  B.r..  ford,  R.B.,  6*ohrnstedt.  G.W.  Work  orientation 
vs.  hygienic  orientation:  A bl-polar  approach  to  the  etudy  of 

work  motivation.  Journal  of  Vocational  Behavior.  1971,  2.  253-26B. 

Baaed  on  tha  work  of  Hertberg’a  theoretical  atateamnt  concerning 
motivation  to  work,  a bipolar  measure  of  wrk  orientation  vs.  hygienic 
orientation  waa  constructed. 

The  current  fora  was  a result  of  many  approaches  and  revisions. 
Tha  reliability  and  validity  of  tha  fora  was  checked  by  correlating 
the  bi-polar  score  with  the  longer  nultifector  Work  Coagwnsnte 
Study  (WCS)  for  five  sample#:  Two  of  new  industrial  hires,  two  of 

seniors  of  a technical  collaga,  and  one  of  male  seniors  from  a large 
state  university. 

Oslng  Internal  conalatancy  measures,  the  reliability  of  tha 
WCS  Alternatives  acoraa  waa  Impressive.  Tha  Alternattvea  arore 
waa  correlated  with  tha  rulti-factor  WCS.  providing  concurrent  val- 
idation. In  addition,  discriminant  and  ccnvergent  validity  waa  es- 
tablished by  correlating  tha  bi- factor  score  with  personality,  values 
and  abilities  measure.  In  each  case  the  correlations  of  thia  score 
with  these  measures  were  lew  enough  to  show  tha  independence  of 
content  of  the  bi- factor  ac-r#  from  the.*  aairiraa,  but  high  enough 
sod  in  direction*  predicted  to  suggest  construct  validity,  finally, 
the  predictive  ability  of  the  bl-fecior  score  was  studied  by  cor- 
relating it  with  supervisors'  ratings  of  how  long  new  college  hxrea 
would  take  to  reach  a given  level  of  management.  While  thia  cor- 
relation waa  not  larga  (although  statistical ly  aigni f leant) . tha 
variation  in  both  the  independent  and  dependant  variables  was  small 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  correlation  may  hava  been  eeveraly  at- 
tenuated. 

Thus,  the  WCS  Alternatives  score  appears  to  be  a vlabl®  measure 
of  work  orientation.  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  simplified  ap- 
proach to  tha  study  of  work  motivations  should  replace  longer,  more 
complex  scores,  such  aa  the  multifactor  Work  Component a Study,  in 
anrery  research  and  prediction  study,  since  research  Indicates  that 
the  longer  form  probably  is  bettar  in  predicting  supervisor* ' rating*. 
Mtm* ever,  it  does  appear  that  the  WC8  Alternative*  score  la  • reliable 
emd  valid  measure  of  work  vereus  hygienic  orientation. 


Bregard.  A.,  4 Guloween,  J.  Worek  hydro  axperlment  in  the  fer- 
tiliser factories.  Work  Research  Institute.  Jan.  1968. 

Report*  results  of  a program  initiated  in  1966  for  about  60 
production  workers  from  tn#  Norsk  Hydro  Co-  .n  Oslo.  Norway.  To 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  increased  compet itior.  end  declining 
profits,  autonomous  work  group*  were  established  without  e,per»iaora 
A group  bonus  plan  was  installed  based  on  productivity.  Results 
ware  an  increaae  in  overall  job  satisfaction  from  58%  to  100%. 
Production  costs  per  ton  decreased  10%  over  the  first  six  months 
Of  the  project,  but  other  factors  were  involved.  Absenteeism 
dropped  J%. 


Brief.  A.P.,  4 Aldag.R.J.  Employe. 
A constructive  replication.  Joun 
1B2-1B6. 


actions  to  Job  characteristic* « 
Of  Applied  Psychology,  1975,  60. 


Beckman  and  Lswlar’s  conceptual  modal  involving  relationehtpe 
between  job  character ietlc*  and  employee  affective  reactions  waa  In- 
vestigated by  a partial  replication.  Subjects.  104  erployecs  occupying 
Jobs  aimed  at  rehabilitating  1 nr a tea,  completed  e quest ionnai r*  in- 
volving t?sir  (a)  perceptions  of  Job  cor#  dimensions;  (b)  Internal  work 
motivation:  (cl  general  job  satisfaction:  (d)  job  involvement:  (e) 
higher  order  need  strength:  and  (f)  specific  satisfactions  measured  by 
Job  Description  Index  item*.  Significant  positive  correlations  were 
found  between  Job  dimensions  and  employe*  reaction*.  While  the  results 
war#  la  the  direction  of  Sadaean  and  Lawler's  finding  the  higher  order 
need  strength  moderated  the  Job  character let  lea  - employes  reaction 
relationship,  the  role  of  higher  order  need  strength  was  found  to  be 


Brown,  J.s.  How  many  workers  enjoy  discretion  on  the  Jab? 

Using  date  from  the  cenaua  and  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Title*  classified  jobs  aa  discretionary  or  nondiscretionary.  The 
basic  assumption  waa  that  a Job  was  nondiscrationary  if  it  was 
coded  565  or  higher*  discretionary  if  coded  45#  or  lower. 

Reeulte  indicated  that  the  total  number  of  pereona  employed 
in  Job*  with  discretion  has  increased  from  31.7  million  in  I960 
to  41.2  million  in  1970,  but  the  percentage  ha*  remained  the  earn* 
(55%  of  Job*  discretionary,  40%  nondiscrationary.  5%  unclassified) . 
Other  results  Indicate  more  blacks  and  feaialas  are  in  nondvsere- 
tlonary  Job*.  The  only  age  trend  waa  that  melee  in  nondiscr at ion- 
ary  Jobe  decreased  in  median  ag*.  earning*  for  discrationary 
work  hava  increased  faster  than  nondiecrctionary  work.  Roughly 
59%  of  **>rk*r*  enjoy  discretionary  work  but  only  25%  of  the  work 
force  enjoy*  discretion  L/j  more  than  uoe  area  of  work  (data, 
people  or  thing*) . 


Mffa.  K.B.  Toward  a unified  concept  of  job  design.  Journal  of 
InfitV'fi  engineering.  1940.  JLi.  346-251. 

■otaa  that  •...  the  current,  more  restricted  definition  of 
Jcb  design  tdilch  is  taught,  written  about  in  our  textbooks,  and 
practiced  in  the  plant  la  baa  leal ly  a motion  study  concept  baaed 
mpom  Improvement  rather  then  original  design.* 

*****  the  case  for  integration  of  hnowiadge  of  envlroment. 
psychology,  and  physiology  la to  Imduotrlal  Bngineerlng  practice. 
View*  Job  design  aa  two  r*  la  tod  processes,  job  content  and  Job 


Brayfieid,  A.B., 
performance.  P 


6 Crockett,  w.H. 


employe*  attitudes  and  employee 
III.  »5J.  11.  396-424. 


Bevlew  of  research  literature  on  satisfaction  and  performance. 
In  summary,  it  appears  that  thera  is  little  evidence  in  tha  avail- 
able literature  that  aeploya*  attitudes  of  tha  type  usually  measured 
In  aor*l*  surveys  bear  any  simpla  - or,  for  that  sutler,  appreciable 
relationship  to  performance  on  the  Job.  With  respect  to  withdrawal 
from  the  Job,  then,  there  is  soma  evidence,  mainly  from  the  group 
design  studies,  of  a significant  but  complex  relationship  between 
eaployee  attitudes  and  absences.  The  Investigations  reviewed  here 
also  lend  seam  support  to  tha  assumption  that  employee  attitude# 
and  employment  stability  ere  positively  related.  The  data  on  acci- 
dent* and  attitudes  are  extremely  limited,  but  they  do  mot  support 
any  significant  relationships. 


Burden,  0. 
United  Ring 


. * *,ve  approach  and  management . Shall  1 
npuMiahed  Report,  April  15,  1970. 


depart*  on  « 194)  study  at  tha  Micro-Wax  Dept,  of  the  Shell 
•tanlow  Refinery,  Ellesmere  Port,  Chaaire.  England  with  their 
chamlcal  operators.  The  nroblem  was  low  productivity,  low  aorale 
and  • possibility  of  a ‘shutdown*.  Operator*  formed  group  team* 
that  provided  both  more  flenibillty  within  shift  teams  and  ro- 
tation in  jobs.  Alas,  time  e Locke  were  removed,  hetulte  showed 
e decrease  U absenteeism,  ‘output*  in  three  sections  Increased 
by  35%,  40%,  and  100%  over  111!.  Abeeece  end  sickness  decreased 
from  4.3%  in  1963  to  3.3%  in  1969. 
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Abstracts  (Comt'd.) 


i 


•uitMi*  week.  Management  ltMir  held*  the  hey.  Mtwiii  Wwl. 

1472.  S« pt . 9.  142-1)0  (a) 

••port  ■ that  capital  iavcitMnt  cannot  generate  productivity 
C«tn«  galfM  th*  worker*  Mk«  ths  nort  of  capital  support 
given  to  ihra.  Mvnr*  )ob  redesign  project*  at  TpW.  General 
Electric.  General  Pood*,  and  N«rcula*  Chemical  Co. 

••port*  on  examples  of  two  companies  that  veered  out  of 
eontrol  b*cau*a  nanaimrnt  did  not  hav*  a handl*  on  what  was 
happ snlng.  Thee*  include  Genersl  Dynamics  and  Litton  industries. 
Concludes  that  ainca  non -product Ion  worker*  account  for  42% 

•f  the  workforce  and  only  about  4%  of  than  work  under  any  oort 
of  productivity  asaiuroant  ay* tern  to  gat  the  oirtra  chunk  of 
productivity  in  a rising  cost  spiral  change*  auat  be  node  in  the 
overall  organisation  setup  and  within  apecific  divisions  nod 
da par toast a. 


Cnophell.  0.  T.  Factors  relevant  to  the  validity  of  experiments 
In  social  settings  Psychological  Pullet  in.  14)7,  94,  291-112. 

tn  analysing  the  ritrannoui  var tablet  which  per  inert  a 1 
designs  for  aocial  settings  seek  to  control,  seven  categories 

keen  distinguished:  history,  naturstion,  tasting,  instru- 

oent  decay,  regression,  selection,  and  aortelity.  In  general, 
the  slopla  or  oain  effects  of  these  variables  leopardits  the 
internal  validity  of  tha  sapsrinsnt  and  are  adequately  controlled 
standard  experimental  dosigns.  The  interactive  effaeta  of 
those  variablos  and  of  expet  mental  arrangements  affect  the 
eeternal  validity  or  general i sabl 1 icy  of  experimental  results. 
Standard  experimental  designs  vsry  in  their  susceptibility  to 
thOM  interactive  effects.  Stress  is  slso  pieced  upon  the 
differences  aoong  measuring  instruments  and  arrangement  a m 
the  axteot  to  which  they  creete  unwanted  interactions.  The 
valuo  for  social  science  purposes  of  tha  Posttest-Only  Control 
Croup  Deal  go  is  e^heslsed. 
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business  weak.  The  spreading  Lords town  syndrome.  Susinesa  Week, 
March  4,  1972,  69-70.  <b)  

Journal iatic  report  of  Lords town  Syndroms  in  which  younger 
workers  are  rebelling  against  production  apeedups,  the  monotony 
of  the  assembly  line,  and  lack  of  freedom.  Concludes  that  if  the 
economy  were  booning,  a full  acale  revolt  of  workers  would  occur, 
•sport*  on  initial  actions  taken  by  GH,  Ford  and  Chrysler  on  the 
problem.  CM  exneriments  with  enlarging  Jobs  wher#  the  worker  is 

four  functions  instesd  of  on*  hsve  not  been  very  successful. 
*>rk*rs  hav#  responded  favorably  to  experiments  in  giving  them 
responsibility  for  deciding  how  to  perform  Jobs. 

Onion  officials  see  no  way  of  changing  some  assembly  line 
fobs.  “The  solution  may  be  to  pay  workers  for  tha  unpleasantness 
and  cut  work  time*. 

Article  also  reports  on  new  dash- Scania  Engine  Plant  in 
Medan.  Seven  Teems  of  four  workers  each  will  as a while  the  entire 
amgiee.  The  big  quest  ioa  la  uhether  this  son  nipt  will  work  oa 
high  volume  product loe  nine. 


Calder.  I.J.,  * Straw,  p.M.  Interactioa  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
aotivatloni  Some  methodological  notes.  Journal  of  Personality  and 
docial  Psychology.  1474.  H.  7A-dO.  (•) 

deCbams  has  hypothesised  that  Increasing  extrinsic  rewards 
may  lead  individuals  to  perceive  their  behavior  as  under  the  eontrol 
of  the  rewards  and  that  this,  la  turn,  nay  reduce  their  intrinsic 
motivation . recently,  Oeci  has  reported  several  stud la*  dealing 
with  this  interactioa  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation.  A 
number  of  methodological  problems  with  Oecl'e  experiments  are  dleaeo- 
end.  Support  for  deCherm* e hypothesis  la  eritioelly  reviewed  is 
order  to  direct  future  research. 


Calder,  S.J.,  A Strew,  S.N.  Self-perception  of  intrinsic  and  extrin- 
sic activation.  Jgyrp*|  gj  Pfrf  fffTHJ  ItXStelo &L-  ***** 

11*  *7»-405.  (b) 

Self-perception  theory  predicte  that  intrinsic  end  extrinsic 
motivation  do  not  combine  additive ly  but  rather  leteract.  To  test 
this  predicted  interaction,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation  ware 
both  manipulated  as  independent  variables.  The  results  revealed  a 
elgnif leant  interaction  for  teak  sat infection  and  s treed  for  the 
interactioa  on  • behavioral  measure.  These  result#  arc  discussed  1» 
terms  of  a general  approach  to  the  as  If -percept  loe  of  motivation. 


Calita.  C.J.,  ■Haas l,  T.M..  McCormick.  E.J.,  * Petors.  L.«.  Job 
characteristics,  personal  lntsreste.  and  reaponae  disposition  of 
incumbents  as  related  to  Job  satisfaction.  Technical  Saport  So.  S. 
October  1474,  Purdue  University.  Contract  Monr  S00014-S7-A-022S-001S 
n 141-3)1.  Office  of  Seval  Raaearch. 

This  study  daals  with  tha  relationship*  between  Job  sat lsf set loe 
amd  tha  following  charactarlat lea  of  tha  Job  and/or  tha  incumbent! 

I.  Job  characteristics  as  reflected  by  Job  dimension  scores  and 
w»«%  quality  dimensions,  both  being  baaed  on  the  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (P*0> . 

j.  Job-related  Interests  expressed  by  Job  incuehente.  ea  measured 
by  the  Job  Activity  preference  Questionnaire  tfAPO) . 

J.  The  "match*  between  as  Incumbent' • Job  char eeteria tics  end  hie 
oxprsssed  Job  interests. 

4.  General  effect,  measured  by  a reaponae  disposition  scale. 

mu  were  obtained  from  407  worker*  In  14  Job*  ia  two  telephone 
companies.  with  analyses  also  being  done  separately  for  the  two  com- 
prise and  for  the  4 management  and  20  non-management  Jobs. 

haeulta  showed  significant  correlations  between  the  predictors 
amd  both  satisfaction  criteria,  with  consistently  batter  predictions 
of  'work*  satisfaction  than  total  satisfaction.  Till#  is  is  agreement 
with  previous  etudias  which  predicted  intrinsic  satisfaction  better 
than  extrinsic . Also,  correlation#  were  higher  and  prediction#  bettor 
for  management  job*  thee  for  eom-eenagemeet  Jobs, 

These  results  show  support  for  the  hypotheses  that  wort  content, 
peroonel  internets,  amd  the  -match*  between  wmrter  Internets  end  Job 
dermUrUtiaa  have  a slflfisemt  relationship  with  Joh  satisfaction. 


Cancro.  ft.  Automation!  Tha  second  eamnctpatlon  proclamation. 
American  Journal  of  Psychotherapy.  1944.  22,  447-44*. 

Discusses  automation' • effect  on  the  organisation  of  society, 
•bile  the  economic  problem*  of  unemployment  may  be  solved  through 
the  increased  productivity  that  automation  will  bring,  the  psych- 
ologic consequences  of  mot  working  must  be  met.  It  la  saaeetial 
•n  find  adequate  substitutes  for  tho  psychological  heme fits  of  work- 
ing amd  not  momfloo  efforts  oelely  to  the  rr-emolc  issues. 


'Carlson,  C.  Neesurlnq  employee  motivation!  A study  of  variation 
in  individual  preferences  for  different  job  chef eeteria tics  and  job 
circumstances . Unpublished  PhD  dissertation.  University  of  Minnesota, 
1470. 


Study  of  hypothesis  that  relative  importance  attached  by  the 
individual  to  a specified  set  of  job  characteristic*  will  provide  a 
useful  description  of  his  needs. 

A sample  of  21)  precision  assemblymen,  quite  hoax»g*n*ous  in 
their  Job  content  and  descriptive  characteristics,  was  obtained  from 
e midwee tern  electronics  firm. 

Thu  exploratory  measure  was  cast  aa  a carefully  developed  *Hov 
Xaportant?*  questionnaire  broadly  aampl ing  preferences  for  191  different 
Job  character i a tics  and  job  circuamtances . Direction*  wer*  to  indicate 
tho  relative  importance  of  each  job  faature  on  a aavan-polnt  acale  in 
terms  of  its  perceived  contribution  to  a "best  possible  Job*  for  the 
individual. 

Taken  ea  a whole,  tha  results  wer*  viewed  as  lending  support  to 
tha  general  research  hypothesis  proposed  hare.  Tha  dimensional  analysis 
Indicated,  however,  that  individual  preferences  were  far  more  coxpl** 
than  had  veen  anticipated.  The  obtained  hierarchical  need  structure 
seemed  extremely  useful  in  understanding  and  dealing  with  this  corpiaxity. 
Three  higher-order  dimensions,  identified  aa  the  general  need*  for  support 
(dependence  on  physical  and  social  environment),  advantage  in  snviron- 
memtel  returns,  amd  competence  (mastery  of  job  and  environment),  demon- 
strated a great  deal  of  generality  over  Individual  preference*.  These 
general  meeds  were  related  to  a large  body  of  theory  end  seemed  promising 
tsr  msssmr— set  amd  preliminary  application  within  industry.  Many  lowor- 
erder  meeds  also  showed  a demonstrable  Influence  an  individual  preferences . 


Carlson.  ft.  ft.  Degree  of  job  fit  as  a moderator  of  the  relationship 
between  Job  performance  and  Job  satisfaction.  Personnel  Psychology. 
1444.  21.  154-170. 

Pypetheslsed  that  worker*  whose  abilities  wer*  conslstant  with 
job  requlreawnt*  (high  ability  correspondence)  would  have  job  satle- 
f action  that  will  have  s high  positive  relationship  with  Jc'  per- 
formance. and  the**  with  low  ability  correspondence  will  have  satis- 
faction not  related  with  Job  performance . In  tasting  this  hypothesis, 
a sample  of  404  c^loyee*  who  participated  In  the  work  Adjustment 
Project  were  selected.  The  results  supported  the  relationship  be- 
tween Job  satisfaction  and  Job  performance  for  high  end  low  ability 
correspondence  level*.  Positive  correlations  were  found  between 
high  ability  correspondence  with  Jab  satis  faction  sad  Job  psr  for- 


cer Isom,  I.I.,  Oewls,  S.V..  A balsa,  D.J.  The  effect  of  satisfac- 
tion oa  the  relationship  between  abilities  and  eatisfectorinoss. 
Occunatlonal  Psychology.  1444.  $2,  14-44. 

On  the  premise  that  Job  performance  or  sat  is  factor  ins##  is 
seam  function  of  ability  end  motivation.  2 studies  wars  conducts# 
among  workers . Different  semplss,  instruments,  and  Job  requirements 
were  used.  tap.  1 involved  male  and  tamale  assemblers!  Sxp.  11 
used  both  male  blue- re  liar  and  mostly  rtite- collar  Sa  from  prior 
toot  samp  las . tv  id*  ace  is  given  te  support  tho  hypothesis  that  Job 
satisfaction  Influences  tho  ability-par forxmmee  relationship. 
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Carpvnter . J.R.  Sensitivity  of  group  job  descriptions  to  possible 
Inaccuracies  in  Individual  job  daacr lpt Iona . JSAS  Catalog  of 
iolectod  Document!  in  fyctplpgy.  1»’«.  4.  144. 

this  study  was  dealqned  to  daterwlne  the  ralatlva  Impact  of 
dlchocociaad  task  performance  data  compared  to  percent  time-spent 
estivates  for  thoaa  mambara  par  forcing  aach  talk  on  tha  group  Job 
da*rr »p» Iona  determined  through  application  of  tha  Comprvhnnelve 
aat  of  occupational  Data  Analysis  Prograira  »CODAP) . Using  qroupa 
iSentif-.vd  by  a ro-Jtira  application  of  tha  CODAP  ayataai.  tha  per- 
cent acrlara  parfomrq  vactor  waa  found  to  corralata  in  tha  mid 
to  high  »Vi  with  tha  parcant  lira  apant  by  total  group  vactor  or 
gTOup  jab  daacr iption.  These  findinqa  auggaat  that  In  groupa  of 
fiva  or  acre  lndlviduala.  dlehotomired  task  performance  data, 
which  haa  pravioual y baan  shown  to  hava  high  rallability  and 
validity,  la  tha  aoat  critical  corponant  in  tha  raaultant  group 
job  daacr iption.  fwrthar.  poaaibla  tima-apant  lnaccuraciaa  In 
individual  job  descriptions  would  not  ba  expected  to  cauaa  major 
d »*4ur,aa  in  tha  group  job  daacr  lpt  ion  ainca  lta  unigua  contribution 
accounts  for  affactivaly  laaa  than  10b  of  tha  total  varianda. 

Thaaa  results  ax a conalatanc  acroaa  dlffarant  alaad  groups  of  vary- 
ing hoBoganaity.  Thla  raport  will  ba  of  Intaraat  only  to  thooo 
agaaclaa  engaged  la  occupational  data  analyaaa  alloying  tha  COIXAP 
•yataa. 


Carso.  R . . Jr.  kM  af  facta  of  orgoniaatlon  atructura  on  group 
of factivanaaa.  AdminiatlttlVO  Science  Quarterly.  1443.  7,  343-414. 


Cantara.  A Rugantal.  O.C.  Intrinsic  and  aictrinsic  Job  motivation 
among  dlffarant  ssgmants  of  tha  working  population.  Journal  pf 
Aar.  11 ad  Psychology.  1444.  ifi.  143-147. 

Intarvlawad  o eroaa-aact loa  of  working  population  (N*692)  on  job 
■otivatloo.  Results  indicated  extent  to  which  Intrinsic  or  extrinsic 
job  coBgoaaata  war#  valuod  la  not  ralatad  to  aaa  but  la  ralatad  to 
occupational  level  (higher  occupational  lava la- intrinsic*  lower- 
aartrinalc) . women  placed  higher  value  on  good  *oo- worker  a*  than  man. 
Man  placed  relatively  higher  value  oo  opportunity  to  use  thoir  talant 
nod  skill. 


Chadwick- Jonas ,J . r . Automation  and  behaviors  A social  psychological 
study . Maw  Yorkt  John  Miley  4 Sons.  Inc.,  1470. 

A detailed  picture  of  tha  work  setting,  interpersonal  relations, 
oanaganant  and  coaaauntty  atructura  of  aill  employ aaa  both  before  and 
after  major  changes  ware  Introduced  in  an  English  milling  and  tin 
plating  operation. 

Tha  results  are  drawn  from  two  asperate  r «earch  projects,  one 
undertaken  In  1956-1957  while  tha  old  Bill  was  in  operation,  and  a 
second  begun  in  1942  and  continued  through  1964  to  assess  the  lBoect 
of  tha  new  autoauted  procedures.  Tha  author  makes  extensive  use  of 
interview  material  and  observation  in  both  studies  and  considerable 
effort  waa  expended  to  keep  the  two  saaplea  and  designs  as  cosparable 
aa  possible. 


Examined  affects  of  three  dlffarant  organisational  structures! 
tight  (no  face  to  face  interaction),  looae  written  and  loose  oral  on 
complex  problem  solving  (simulated  salsa  forecasts) . Subjects  were 
mala  junior  business  majors  working  in  groups  of  7 (total  R-44> . 
Results  ware  reported  in  terms  of  time  per  decision,  number  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  Interaction#  par  decision,  errotv  per  decision,  everego 
coats  and  satisfaction  with  position  in  group  Results  indicated 
that  different  structures  initially  emparlance  different  degrees  of 
performance,  but  eventually  move  toward  a simitar  level  of  per for-  . 
memos  regardless  of  organisational  structure.  Loose-oral  and  looeo- 
wr it tern  groups  bad  aignif leant ly  lower  average  time  per  decision  them 
tight  groupt  loose-oral  group  woe  more  satisfying  to  group  numbers. 


Case lo.  w.r.  Value  orientation,  organisational  rewards  and  job 
satisfaction.  Technical  Report  Ro.  02.  August  10.  1473,  University 
of  Rochester.  Contract  Ronr  R000 14-67-A-O J40-OO1 *-RR  141-391.  Office 
of  Ravel  Research. 

Tha  nation-wide  salsa  force  (H-540)  of  a large  food  and  beverage 
firm  raapondad  to  a survey  designed  to  investigate  the  role  of  value 
orientation  as  a moderator  of  tha  relationship  between  organisational 
rawer Ja  and  job  aatiafact ion.  from  eguifinelity  theory  it  was  hypo- 
thesised that  individuals  who  emphasise  the  intrinsic  (extrinsic' 
aspects  of  work  can  achieve  the  same  relative  level  of  overall  Job 
satisfaction  it  intrinsic  (extrinsic)  organisational  rewards  match 
their  value  or lea tat  Ion.  Tha  conceptual  form  of  the  modal  was  there- 
fore i a 

J.S.  • m — Z.  (Value  Or ientat Ion-Organ isat Iona  1 Rewards) 

1 

It  wee  also  hypothesised  that  those  fe  who  were  high  In  intrinsic 
value  orientation  and  low  in  extrinsic  value  orientation  would  view 
satisfaction  with  tha  work  itself  aa  tha  moat,  aignif  leant  determinant 
of  tha 1 r r vara 11  job  satisfaction.  Conversely  It  waa  hypothesised 
that  thoaa  Ss  who  w era  high  in  extrinsic  value  orientation  and  low  im 
intrinsic  value  orientation  would  view  satisfaction  with  work  envi- 
ronment factors  aa  tha  moat  significant  determinant  of  their  ovorall 
job  satisfaction. 

la  order  to  put  the  present  model  into  empirical  perspective 
several  alternative  models  of  job  aatiafact Ion  ware  applied  to  the 
earns  data  pool.  These  weroi  tha  direct  (Is  How)  modal,  tha  multi- 
plicative (leoortanca  a Rewards)  modal,  and  tha  alternative  discrep- 
ancy modal  (Importance  - Rewards) . 

Results  indicated  that  tha  normative  (Survey  of  Work  Values)  in- 
strument was  eost  predictive  of  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  vslue 
or  ientat  ior. . The  intrinsic  eubecale  of  this  instrument  correlated 
O.C  with  the  extrinsic  subscale.  The  two  scales  representing  intrin- 
sic end  extrinsic  organisational  rewards,  however,  correlated  .41. 

Thaaa  results  are  counter  to  thoaa  reported  earlier  by  Lawler  and 
Porter  (1447)  and  Oeci  (1971,  1972*.  A modification  of  the  Lew I er- 
ror ter  aodel  relating  performance  to  job  satisfaction  waa  suggested 
to  account  for  tha  poaltiva  spillover  affect  due  to  the  Interaction 
of  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  organisational  rewards. 

a double  *sova-val idat ion  procedure  waa  employed  to  arrive  at  the 
boat  eetimate  of  the  predictive  ability  of  each  of  the  four  models  of 
job  sstisfectioa.  In  order  ef  predictive  ability  they  worst  "lo  Row" 
(.SS),  * Importance-Rewards*  (.44),  "Orientation  Rewards"  (.401,  ami 
* Importance  x Rewards*  (.32).  Xt  was  suggested  that  each  model  could 
hove  utility  in  o specific  context  and  within  o well-defined  eemomptual 
framework.  Am  attest  we#  mode  to  relate  each  model  te  these  osmtemte 
ie  which  its  sea  would  be  meet  appropriate. 

Per  tfcoee  ta  high  In  intrinsic  value  orientation  and  lew  lm  eo- 
trtneic  value  orientation,  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  waa  met 
the  moot  significant  determinant  of  ovorall  satisfaction.  However, 
satisfaction  with  work  environment  factors  was  tha  moat  significant 
determinant  of  ovorall  satisfaction  for  thoaa  «s  high  in  extrinsic 
vales  orientation  and  low  in  Intrinsic  value  orientation,  finally, 
tha  high  latrine la/ lew  extrinsic  group  woo  aignif icantly  aero  eetie- 
f led  la  terms  of  overall  ee  well  as  job  feast  satisfaction  screes  oil 
f meets  thorn  tha  high  ext rl male/ low  intrinsic  group.  These  race Its 


The  technical  automatic  innovations  actually  oade  tha  mill  hand's 
work  easier  but  generated  a diailka  for  the  new  aill  end  a longing  for 
the  old.  strenuous  manual  procedures. 

The  as If- as lection  of  work  teams  in  the  old  mill  and  the  team's 
internal  regulation  of  rewards  and  punishment,  social  roles  and  pro- 
duction is  contrasted  with  tha  impersonal  management  selection  in  the 
automated  works,  where  the  employeea  could  exercise  almost  no  control 
over  their  work  patterns  or  team  partners.  Tha  considerable  ago  in- 
volvement of  the  manual  mill'a  demanding  work  requiring  skilled  judge- 
ment and  manual  dexterity  generated  not  only  a positive  self- image  and 
job  satisfaction,  but  also  high  production  quality.  The  detached  in- 
direct observation  of  tha  autoauted  operation,  however,  leaves  tha 
workers  out  of  things,  unimportant,  and  more  concerned  with  getting 
through  the  shift  than  getting  out  quality  work. 

Cooaminity  atructura  and  expectation  appear  as  surprisingly  strong 
determiners  of  job  satisfaction.  In  fact  coeamnlty  norma  about  tha 
value  of  hard  work  and  tha  scheduling  of  worship  and  recreation  gen- 
erate much  of  the  dlsaatiafact ion  with  work  in  tha  automated  plant. 

The  author  makes  a strong  case  for  the  necessity  of  studying  such  norms 
and  coming  to  gripe  with  them  through  an  educational  process  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  major  tachno logical  change. 

On#  of  the  moot  iatm resting  conclusions  that  Chadwick -Jones  draw# 
la  the  extent  to  which  management  style  so  well  as  worker  behavior  io 
tied  ho  both  technological  design  of  the  plant  ami  the  social  struc- 
ture pf  the  ooammnlty. 


Champoux.  J.I.  individual  reactions  to  worki  Tha  compensatory 
and  spillover  models  re-examined.  Technical  Report  Ho.  32.  January 
1975.  University  of  California.  Contract  Ronr  R00014-69-A-0200-9001- 
RR  151-315,  Office  of  Hoval  Research.  <a) 


A sample  of  179  Individuals  wore  asked  to  daacr ibe  their  work 
e^eriences.  network  experiences,  and  their  self-concept  using  the 
seme  set  of  25  semantic  differential  acalas.  Comparison*  of  these 
daacriptlona  permitted  aach  individual  to  ba  class  if  led  into  one 
Of  tha  following  four  typesi  Spillover  - Work-oriented,  Spillover  - 
Ronwork-er iented.  Compensatory  - Work-oriented,  and  Compensatory  - 
Ronvork-orivnted.  Analysis  of  tha  content  of  tha  descriptions  re- 
vealed that  spillover  individuals  of  both  types  viewed  their  work  and 
morrork  experiences  in  approximately  equal  ways.  Compensatory  indi- 
viduals. however,  showed  sharp  contrasts.  Thoaa  «*to  were  work -orien- 
ted viewed  their  work  experiences  aa  more  positive  then  their  nonwork 
experiences . Those  who  were  nomwork-or looted  viewed  their  work  ex- 
perience* oe  less  positive  than  their  nonwork  experiences,  further- 
more, compensatory  individuals  viewed  themselves  as  leas  deliberate, 
orderly,  active,  ami  challenging  them  spillover  individuals.  The 
then ret leal  implioatiom m of  these  results  ore  discussed. 


Chaavoux,  J.B.  Work  and  monwork ■ A review  of  theory  and  empirical 
research.  Technical  Report  Ho.  11,  January  1975.  University  of 
California,  Contract Honr  H00014-44-A-0200-4001-HR  151-315,  Office 

•f  Ravel  Reseat oh.  (b) 

Theoretical  and  empirical  literature  dealing  with  various 
aspect  a of  the  relationship  between  work  and  nomwork  are  reviewed. 

An  Moeaamont  io  node  of  there  wo  stand  in  our  eccvaeuleted  theoreti- 
cal and  empirical  knowledge.  RuggMtCaa  Her  direct  ions  of  future 
— oaareb  are  given. 
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c^*nrT*  *•••  toploy**  participation  in  manufacturing  Job  design 

Iwft  f«ctora.  1969.  11.  101- 10*. 

rtetermined  the  affact  of  employee  participation  In  Job  design 
activities  in  a computer  manufacturing  company.  Mina  supervisors 
collated  a training  program  on  par t Icipat  iva  management.  Each 
•'JP*r,rl*or  conducts!  a aanaa  of  eastings  with  a group  of  hta  employees 
tba  laval  of  group  participation  »aa  observed  and  ratad  independently 
by  two  staff  psychologists  Sia  group*  and  a matched  control  group 
(total  B-86(  *ara  evaluated  in  terms  of  output  Inunbar  of  parts  pro- 
P*r  hr  »n!*  employee  attitud a (a  guest  ionnatra  was  dava- 

lopad  l aaaaursd  Job  attitude  toward  problaai  solving,  production 
poala.  methods  and  instruction,  tools  and  equipment.  recognition  and 
•chieverenti . and  level  of  participation. 

T**e  percentage  of  favorable  Job  attitudes  and  the  amount  of  per- 
formance throve nant  were  both  positively  related  to  the  laval  of 
yroup  participation.  Output  was  increased  45*  and  90*  respectively 
la  medium  and  high  lava  la  of  employee  participation.  The  control 
group  and  lev  part icipat ion  groups  failed  to  show  improve want.  The 
specific  Job  changes  which  resulted  from  this  process  included  and- 
if  lest  ion  of  hand  tools,  and  work  stations.  Ttve  relative  contribution 
of  technical  improvements  and  group  participation  to  improved  pro- 
*ctiee  ia  not  specified  or  detailed. 


— i.ai-  p "?  "*’■  b*  <x>~  by 

r— ov.l  of  ,t.—  (to«  tl>.  IU.  . 
provision  of  on-llna  inventor iss  or  banks. 

O..  abort  lln—  II— o th—  M PK.1.)  lt 

»->l«  .ix.d-proA.ee  11—..  • Ingle -product  U„.. 

generally  .ultr  to  than  on.  olx.d-product  lln. 

Tuk  v.rl.ty,  though  typically  greater  on  ol..d-product  lino. 
c«.  ho  .ehl.v.d  bp  uock.t  rotation.  proouct  11—0. 

Con. Id. r group  control  of  line.  Kith  .hort  Unoc 

'A,*t  l“‘*  •"<*  *»  cpcclfp  0t  what  .p—d.  the  lioo 
will  operate  at  dlff.r.nt  ti— ala  th.  dap  can  hu— nil.  t— 

ill  tf.^Ifu^h  /T**  “CM,,r»  ■**<>  rmourc. 

an  to  spacify  the  daily  output  roquiraeant. ) 

'zizL:i,;n‘  •h~ad  *•  «"®t«1'n'fudu,  .£* 


Chaney.  T.?..  * Teel.  K. • . Xeproving  inspector  performance  through 
training  aad  visual  aids.  Journal  of  Appiisd  Psvcholtxrv.  19*7.  51. 

ju-ju. 


u.d.r  in  d.».lopi„g  ^ Jhod. 

«>c  u..itl,-u„  b.l.«clng  probl..  bold.  . fucliutlon 

for  indu. trial  angina.r.  M conput.r  p.~j , , , , 

ll»#tla  oft.o  an  lo.lt.tloo  to  th«  to  .rparlHnt  'with  thi lr 


AO  experimental  study  was  par formed  to  evaluate,  singly  and  in 
combination,  the  effectiveness  of  a 4-hf.  training  program  and  a ast 
of  visual  aids  assigned  to  improve  the  performance  oi  27  experienced 
machine-parts  inspectors.  The  criterion  used  was  the  percentage  of 
tram  defects  detected  in  a selected  sample  of  machine  parts,  find- 
ioge  iad.cated  that  (a)  use  of  training  alone  resulted  la  a 32*  in- 
crease ir.  defects  detected,  (b)  use  of  visual  aids  alone  resulted  ia 
s 42*  increase,  sod  (e)  use  of  both  resulted  la  s 71*  iscrsass . while 
(d)  performance  of  the  control  group  did  not  Bhangs. 


dmcidi«  •pucimli.ts  in 

deciding  upon  line  characteristics.  It  in  rare  to  find 
p.nou.1  «t*ff.  who  imdaratand  th.  t.chnlc.1  profcla—  0f 
Uj-  op.r.tloo  od  *ng lh.. ring  p.r.onn.1  who  um.„im  tho 

IfflrtlJI  *'  lim  *ltcrh.tl.M  ,^T 

affective  nugiHot  Moh.n 1—  to  — ..r*  that  lutar.ctloo 


Chap. ol.,  ».  of  —rfor— nc.  a.  an  lnc.ntlv.  In 

IJT!  fnslslm. 

"‘#d  " ‘ 'be  pwclp  uotlv.tlon.l 
1.  1 bw-lbWn  »<  perfnr— nc.  fro.  It.  Inform lional  and 
—warding  a.p— ta.  Th.  .ub).ct.  II.)  worked  an  hour  . d.w,  for 
r,,“to“  «*•*«•  ‘Bt®  • flctyp.  «.po.  moy  Mr. 
told  they  war.  programing  • cmpuut  and  affortt  war.  >.d.  to 
lend  credibility  to  tht.  fiction.  U .1.  undcrgr.du.tc 
• twdont.  wnre  a.ilgnod  to  1 of  « group.,  s.  in  l ,ro„p  ,tclM 
no  Infomatlon  about  tbolr  output.  In  2 othor  group.,  tho  >• 
could  aeo  • count. r uhleb  t.lli.d  .vary  .trot,  on  th.  parfor.tsr 
and  could.  If  th«y  m cho...  d.t.r.ina  th.lr  dally  work  output. 
In  th.  4th  group  s.  wuro  r.guir.d  to  urlcc  down  tholr  output 
“ “t  °f  1S*  45  .lnutoa,  ‘for  accounting  purponno 

“>» ■ *°  4ignlflc.nt  diff.ranc*.  war.  dl.cow.rnd  Mwng  th.  4 

group..  (uggaatloM  m off.tod  to  account  for  th.  diacropnncy 
hotif  i j tho  rocnlto  of  th  I a aip.rln.nt  and  tho..  of  a .1.1  la. 
OApnrlaMl  npatua  by  dlbba  «4  Irwn  la  igjj. 


Cb.ro.,.  coop..,  «.w..  fldiM,  p.,.,  » itMry.  h.  Static 
and  dyna.lc  ...igna.ot  Md.l.  ulth  Biltlpl.  objMtlv.a  and  ioa 
14i*r i*  °n  or9*nif*tion  d*.lgn.  H.0M.CC nt  Sci.oca.  lgtg,  1^. 


Iha  a.algoMot  w>dal  of  linear  programing  14  h.r.  axtandod 
to  allou  for  vector  opt  1.1.. t lorn  and  dyoowlc  Interaction.  bttwHn 
... ign.d  p.r.onn.1  and  po.lt loo.  In  ..ch  of  uhicn  a v.rl.ty  of 
poa.lbl.  utiurn  and  approach*,  are  .xplor.d,  fomul.tlon.  ln- 
volving  paopl.-t.-p.opl.  ..  w.11  ..  paopl.- to-po. 1 t Ion  catching. 
•I*  4l»o  ttwiMa  fra.  th.  .t.ndpolot  of  organic. tlor.  In  uhich 
l . **y  be  fitted  to  people  or  vie.  vora.  u wall  u in  weighed 
cominatlooa.  Poa.lbl.  u...  of  auch  M.I.  for  dealing  with  th. 
pc  uhlan,  of  placing  dlaadwantmcd  or  handicapped  peraon.  etc  notm. 
but  th.  analyai.  atop,  .hort  of  th.  .till  further  po.. Ibl  1 1 1 1.0 
off.r.d  by  mu  type,  sf  meb  In. -to*  no  logy  and  Infection  lyatom 


Chnaa,  ».  g.  Strategic  cone  Ida. at  Ion.  In  aaaaMly  lln. 
ChllfecnH  Hanna  rent  «..fTy  igpj,  ^ 1T.2,_ 


selection. 


following  guilftol ines  are  suggested  In  selecting  end  using 
osee^biy  lines.  Tha  ail -too- common  notion  thst  essenbly  lines  cannot 
bo  bueenlsed  shout*  Le  IsapxUmd.  management  can  and  ehculd 

»Uy  • (Ol.  In  aom  of  th.  t.chnio.ld.cl.ion..  Th.  guld.Ua..  and 
di.cu.aion  p.oa.nt.d  h.r.  should  bo  of  ua.  to  tnevtlva.  who  are  In 
•*  evaluating  th*  parforomc.  of  m .elating  ling. 


*•  '•’"'i4"  evaluation  of  .pacific  ch.racter.ltlca  of 
“•"b1!  line.  a.  .1  t.rn.t lv.a  of  Mull  inportwlco  to 
tho  1 ln.-vvr.ua -no-1  In.  dMllloa. 


lOTinnl  of .9grvritlon.l  r.v.-hoiooy  1.75, 

-U1  b**lc  “•“■Pile".  Of  th.  quality  of  uorkln.  11 

tiihnllnTIUd*  * org.nlr.tion  ha.  . t.chnlc.l  .y»t..,^gl 
technical  lyrtn  a.t.  paramtar.  for  th.  operation  of  lt. 

aylt.iv  (Sl‘  kJI'mJr  ■•r,lc4  <’f  Pr—.rvlng  th.  lnt^Hty  of  thi 
Y ‘ th#  o»>J«ctivss  of  any  orgsnlaation  allow  a rtnim 
-on,  tcchnologl...  .nd  (4,  — . o,»rlm  ,„!‘«  L^tHflM 

,*lu“ 

..If  r«inrn«  '*lC'’  ,f,‘"  °Pportunlt la.  ,or  growth  .nd 


«'  •»‘c..„cy  .nd  productlvityof*norg,rit- 

.-..without  gu.rnnt— d t.nur.  th.r.  u too  "LIT?  Zri 

Zizzirzz  “•  -rt*r  u m *- 

-t  rt^„Mt^r.‘~j,uoir^'°'  «*  “«• — 


Charrlngton.  o.J.  Th.  .rf—t.  of  . central  Incentive-— tiv.tlon.1 
ctat.  o.  mourn  of  job  a. tl. faction.  Oro.nl...  l_.l^-w!“‘?  ?‘- 
*•*"  f«f formanca.  1»7J.  271-2*9.  *Mt>*  M^vWr 
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Abstract*  (Coat'd.) 


Cherr inqton.  D.J..  Mtti,  M.J.,  A Scott,  M.t.Jr.  Kfficti  of  con- 
tingent and  non-contingent  reward  on  th*  relationship  between  Mtia- 
f act  ion  and  taik  performance.  Journal  of  Awl  ted  Psychology.  1971, 

21.  551-534. 

Xt  was  proposed  that  there  is  no  inharant  relationship  he twee a 
satisfaction  and  productivity,  and  that  relationships  between  the 
two  variables  are  hlqhly  Jv  pendent  upon  per  romance- rawer  J cont  in- 
fancies. Ninety  Ss  performed  a task  for  1 hour.  A airnetary  reward 
was  than  delivered  to  21  of  42  high  performers  and  21  of  42  low 
perfonaers.  The  Ss  next  completed  self-report  treasures  of 
faction  and  attitudes  and  performed  th*  same  taak  for  another  hour. 
Correlations  between  sslf-reporta  of  satisfaction  and  second-hour 
productivity  over  all  Sa  was  .00.  Significant  positive  correlation*, 
however.  wer«  found  between  aatiafaction  and  productivity  of  approp- 
riately reinforced  As  (rewarded  high  perfonaers  and  nonrewarded  low 
performers)  while  signlficaat  negative  correlations  war#  found  for 
inappropriately  reinforced  Sa  (rewarded  low  par former#  and  nonreward- 
ed high  performers! . 


In  a aar lea  of  exper inenta . it  waa  found  thi.t  worker  participa- 
tion in  production  and  job  changes  decreased  resistance.  Xt  was 
found  that  the  rates  of  turnover  and  aggression  ware  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  participation.  Total  par t icipet ion 
•f  the  «*>rk  force  was  more  affective  than  participation  through 
repraaoatatlon. 


Cohea,  0.».  The  task- tuned  organisation  of  groups.  Amsterdam, 

•eats  A Zait linger . 1949. 

Pormolates  hypothasas  about  the  relationship  of  organisation 
and  task  structure  in  affective  group  problem  solving.  The  theoretical 
formulation  involves  concepts  of  interdependence,  coordination  and 
centrality.  Th#  book  describes  experimental  studies  taating  these 
concepts.  19ie  book  ia  relevant  to  amsli  group  behavior,  the  organ- 
isation theorist  and  th*  practitioner  who  works  with  problem-solving 
groups* 


f 


Christensen,  J.M..  A Mills.  R.O.  What  does  the  operator  do  in  complex 
s/stars?  Human  factors.  1967.  J.  329-140. 

Smviewed  11  ccaplex  operator's  jobs  In  the  military  aircraft  and 
navigation  field.  Little  usable  data  had  bean  obtained  on  these  ac- 
tivities urvier  operational  or  field  conditions.  Activity  data  from 
testa,  eisjlatioru  and  paper  and  pencil  smaaurea  were  used.  A tax- 
onomy was  employed  to  classify  activity  data.  Th  is  taxonomy  includes 
four  processes  with  further  breakdowns  into  activities  and  specific 
behaviors.  The  four  processes  are  perceptual,  mediational,  communi- 
cation, and  motor  processes.  The  two  authors  independently  used  this 
taxonesy  to  classify  the  activities  of  nins  of  the  31  operators.  Rank 
order  correlations  between  the  authors  ranged  from  s.29  to  el. 00  with 
a median  of  ♦.?•.  Rater  reliability  could  be  increased  by  clearer 
definitions  of  Job  activities,  use  of  a standard  taxonomy,  and  rater 
familiarity  with  )ota. 

Xt  waa  generally  concluded  that  where  activity  data  have  been 
gathered  under  operational  conditions,  they  have  been  ueeful  to  design 
engineers,  human  factors  specialists  and  systems  analysts.  It  is 
further  noted,  however,  that  additional  effort  must  be  devoted  to  the 
deve'. of  better  method#  for  obtaining  data  and  corresponding 
criteria  of  huaan  performance  under  operational  conditions.  A dis- 
cuas.on  of  th*  taxonomy  and  other  techniques  Indicated  that  collection 
of  activity  data  should  be  feasible  under  operational  condition*.  In 
addition  it  ia  suggested  that  increased  standardisation  and  ua«  of 
operational  definition  in  th*  development  of  the**  techniques  Might 
result  in  throve nent  of  their  general  applicability. 


Clark,  w.H.  Relationships  of  aotlvatlonal  orientations  to  personality 
charactarlatics.  fvfr IlClUSQ- 1970,  *.  Ma.  Mo. 

201A. 

Study  of  271  elementary  and  secondary  public  school  afelnistrators, 
relating  motivation  a*  measured  by  Harsberg's  critical  incident  tech- 
nique and  a job  motivation  inventory  tc  personality  (CRX). 

Study  replicated  and  confirmed  motive I ion- hygiene  theory,  factor 
analysis  indicated  that  personality  characteristics  associated  with 
growth,  ascendancy,  a capacity  for  flexibility  and  independent  thought 
were  positively  related  to  the  degree  of  Motivator  orientation,  hy- 
giene orientation  was  related  to  conformity,  rigidity  and  passivity. 


Coburn.  0.  Job-worker  Incongruence i Conaequenee#  for  health. 
Journal  of  Health  tnd  Social  P*havlai..  1*75.  14*  198-212. 

pill  pop er  examines  the  coneeguencee  for  a man's  health  of 
work  which  la  perceived  as  excessively  complex  or  excessively 
simple  <Job  incongruence).  Among  a group  of  Canadian  working 
■ea  f s»780  men),  excessively  complex  work  is  not  disliked  but  ia 
oeoociated  with  lower  mental  and  physical  health.  In  addition  to 
belmj  disliked,  overly  simple  work  shows  similar  psychological 
but  nuch  leas  evident  physical  affects.  The  influence  of  job 
Incongruence  on  physical  health  is  noat  not 1 cable  for  nan  who 
faal  chair  work  ia  Much  too  complex  for  them  to  handle  adequately, 
evidence  suggests  that  perceived  incongruence  haa  woh  larger 
affects  on  haa lth  than  doe*  object  1 vs  Incongruence. 


Coch,  L.,  a french,  J.  R.  f . , Jr.  Overcoming  resistance  to  change. 
Human  Relations.  l»«0.  1.  512-532. 

Study  at  Harwood  Manufacturing  Corporation  regarding  employees' 
rani  stance  to  change  in  work  methods  or  joba.  flant  employed  900 
women  and  100  men  who  worked  on  an  individual  place  rata  incentive 
system. 

An  analysis  of  relearning  curvaa  of  experienced  operators 
showed  that  approximately  40%  recovered  within  • weeks,  and  approxi- 
mately 40%  cither  became  chronically  substandard  operators  or  quit 
during  the  relearning  period.  This  relearning  period  for  the 
experienced  operator  was  longsr  than  the  learning  period  for  a mow 
worker,  tt  was  concluded  that  resistance  to  change  and  slow 
looming  was  primarily  a motivational , rather  than  a skill,  problem. 
In  addition,  workers  adhered  to  a Management  quota  and  group 
standards  of  production. 


Conant,  E.H.,  A Kilbridge,  M.P.  An  interdisciplinary  analysis  of 
job  enlargement!  Technology,  costs  and  behavioral  lxpl icat ions . 

ons  Review.  1965.  JO.  377-395. 


Report  of  job  enlargement  program  of  midwestern  manufacture 
of  home  laundry  equipment  from  1959-63.  Th#  company  established 
14  bench  assembly  jobs  and  50  bench  positions.  These  jobs  pre- 
viously wore  performed  on  conventional  progressive  astexbly  lines. 
Enlarged  bench  job#  in  comparison  to  line  jobs  involved  2 to  3 
times  longer  job  tune  cycles,  inersss*  of  approximately  3 tires  ss 
many  work  elements,  improved  quality,  efficiency,  and  longer  train- 
ing time.  Enlarged  bench  shop  design  reduced  non-productive  balance 
delay  time  resulting  in  s slight  cost  saving  and  impiovwJ  quality. 
Social  interaction  was  reduced  in  enlarged  work  stations,  workers 
expressed  preference  for  Job  enlargement  2 to  1.  Personal  charac- 
teristics of  th#  worker  wor#  not  associated  with  work  preferences 
as  the  sample  was  homogeneous.  Workers ' attitude  waa  »it  favorable 
*•  •poeific#  of  solf  pacing  and  quality  contribution  of  bench  work. 
Workers  attitude  toward  line  work  was  not  as  negative  as  previously 
reported  in  the  literature. 


Cooper.  >.  Man.  task  and  technology i Three  variables  in  search  of 
a future.  Huaan  Relations.  1972,  21.  131-157. 

Theoretical  review  of  future  of  industrial  production  tach- 
■ol°9y*  etag#  of  deve lopwnt  lies  in  eras  of  information 

P*o«*«»in9  4«d  computer  control  of  production.  Presents  a frame- 
work for  study  of  man- techno  logy  relationship.  Concludes  that  th# 
Increased  complexity  of  advanced  automation  calls  for  complex  and 
■or*  specialised  maintenance  skills.  This  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  design  polyvalent  jobs  so  that  operation  personnel  are 
enabled  to  assume  maintenance  responsibilities.  Points  out  that 
task  content  is  not  shaped  eatirely  by  technology  but  by  the  organ- 
isational environment . 


Cooper,  R.  Task  character 1 sties  sad  intrinsic  motivation.  Biman 
JfJi**9»)|.  l*’3.  21.  387-415. 

Presents  a framework  for  th#  etudy  of  lr.trlnsle  task  charac- 
teristics. particularly  with  reference  to  motivational  implication. 
Pour  intrinsic  dimensions  of  tasks  are  isolated:  physical  variety, 

skill  variety,  goal  structure,  and  transformations.  Dimensions 
war#  derived  from  statistical  and  conceptual  analyses  of  existing 
research  on  task  characteristics.  Evidence  of  laboratory  and  in- 
dustrial investigations  suggests  that  the  separate  dimensions  sff*ct 
performance  and  job  aatiafaction  in  different  ways.  Individuals 
differ  in  their  desire  for  intrinsic  interest  in  work  and  th*  dif- 
ferences exert  important  moderating  affects  on  the  relationship  bo- 
tween  the  four  taak  dimensions  and  the  dependent  variables  of  job 
behavior  (performance,  aatiafaction,  absent** i am.  and  labor  turn- 
over). The  relevance  of  task  dimension*  to  other  ar*aa  of  study 
•f  motivational  and  organisational  behavior  ia  diecuesed. 


Cooper.  R.,  a Poster.  M.  Soclotechnlcal  systems.  American  Psy- 
chologist, 1971.  21.  007-474. 

Theoretical  review  of  theory  developed  at  Tavistock  Institute 
of  Aiman  Relations.  The  concept  of  a aociotachnical  system  is  that 
a production  system  requires  technology  and  work-relat lonshtp 
structure  that  relates  human  operators  to  technology  and  to  each 
other.  Technology  makes  demands  and  places  limits  on  the  type  of 
work  structure  possible,  while  work  structure  itself  has  social  and 
psychological  properties  that  generate  unique  task  requirements. 

The  article  reviews  man  machine  relationship.  Man  perform  opti- 
mally Wan  they  can  control  environmental  contingencies,  rseonalbi- 
lttlea  ace  specified  and  whan  they  are  motivated  Motivation  must 
derive  from  the  task  itself  and  tasks  must  represent  a challenge 
to  the  human  operator.  Noat  important  dimensions  of  work  structure 
•re  role  dlf forest let Ion  (taak  variety)  taak  dependence  and  goal 
dependence.  Reviews  theory  in  terms  of  effects  of  technology 
change  in  tritlah  coal  nines  and  Indian  textile  mills.  Concludes 
that  maw  value  system  of  individual  autonomy  and  expression  is 
smarting  tdiich  require a aociotachnical  thinking  for  viable  mon- 
— hlna  systems  and  organisational  structure  around  the  mark  itself. 
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Cooper.  Ik.  • and  Piyiw,  R.  txtrivtrooo  and  mam*  np«cti  of  work 
Ouhavior.  r»nonn»l  Psychology . 1HI,  44*57. 

Study  of  111  f«Ml«  operators  f row  • pockin')  department  of  o 
tobacco  factory  where  t So  work  waa  l»ht,  repetitive.  and  mainly 
machina  pa cad . controlling  for  tSa  af facta  of  nauroticiaw  and  <ya, 
oatroveraion  waa  rolatad  to  work  withdrawal  Uh*  wore  eatrovertod 
workers  bad  shorter  tenure  and  wore  non-paraittad  abaancea) . It 
was  also  found  that  more  eatraverted  workera  tended  to  leave  the 
cowpany. 

Dlacusaao  three  theories  to  account  for  results: 

1.  Inhibition  hypotheses i eatroverta  are  loss  able  to 
tolerate  routine  tasks. 

2.  Condition  ability  hypothesis:  eatroverts  condition  slower 

and  are  loss  likely  to  be  influenced  by  social  and  institutional 
codes  of  behavior  and  therefore  are  absent  wore. 

).  Arousal  hypothesis i eatroverts  have  a low  arouoal  lavol 
and  require  nor  a environmental  simulation. 


Corlett.  IN.  Muwan  factora  in  the  deaien  of  wenv.lect urine  aye- 
tena.  M-nen  Factors.  1»7J,  1_5  (2).  104-110. 

The  contributions  which  Su.xan  factors  studies  can  wake  to  in- 
dustry are  discussed  in  this  paper,  broadly,  coni  r iIhii  Iona  can  be 
wade  in  two  areas,  product  design  and  the  design  and  use  of  man- 
ufacturing eq  ilprvent . The  lattar  araa  is  thu  wa  )or  concern  of  this 
paper  and  sow#  of  the  work  done  on  ordinary  manufactur inq  equip- 
ment la  described.  A major  problem  is  the  validation  of  human 
factors  racer— -edat ions  and  it  is  pointed  out  hore  that  the  normal 
short -tare  evaluation  la  inadequate.  For  the  affactlva  uaa  of 
people  in  industry  it  la  necassary  for  human  factors  personnel  to 
take  s wider  vitw  of  their  contributions  than  has  bo*n  common  in 
tbe  past  and  to  consider  their  role  in  relation  to  the  lone-term 
operation  of  the  whole  plant  and  conelder  tne  three  aaparato  d Im- 
ams l one  listed  below. 


hctlwiti 

1.  reformation,  mealpulet lorn 

3.  Bnorvy  traaa format lorn 


I.  Ongoing  foal -directed 
behavior 


function  gub.y.f. 

bans ins , transmitting.  storing, 
perceiving  transforming,  dia- 
cr  in  mating 

Metabolic  processes,  movement 
and  force  generation,  control 
of  lovola  and  rates  of  output 
(l.o. , physiological  aspects 
of  1) 

Satisfying  curiosity,  need  for 
interest,  authority,  society, 
loading,  following  other  group- 
ing needs 


Cotqrov.,  Dunh.n.  J..  4 Vnnplm.  c.  Tim  nylon  Minurrn 4 

c...  .tun*  >n  proaycu.ity  an,  lob  .nl«.-o.»»nt . UrUcn.  AU.n  * 
Unwin.  1,71 . 

Detailed  examination  of  a case  study  in  productivity  bargaining 
and  job  enlargement  by  a research  team  from  Seth  University  at  a 
Subsidiary  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries.  Workers  Initially  were 
concerned  by  lower  level  needs  ( increase  in  pay).  The  agreement 
led  to  improved  motivation  and  performance  end  reduction  in  labor 
turnover,  fatigue  and  boredom.  Authors  conclude  that  despite  years 
of  work  with  little  responsibility,  latent  needs  for  self- equa- 
lisation v merged  when  there  were  opportunities  for  their  eat le fac- 
tion. Worker  passivity  and  irresponsibility  were  the  result  of 
poet  management  policies  which  denied  men  intrinsic  rewards  and  led 
them  to  expect  extrinsic  ones  such  as  good  wages. 


(2)  It  has  been  our  experience  that  small  batches  are  a»st 
appreciated  by  learners  and  people  working  at  time  rates. 
Flece-rsta  workers  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  batch  aisa. 

A development  stay  suggest  itself  here;  the  issue  of  re- 
duced batches  to  learners,  of,  aay,  half  the  normal  alas. 
Transfer  to  full-sised  batches  could  atark  a atega  in 
attaining  proficiency,  and  might  act  aa  a target  in  learn- 
Ing. 


Ihe  following  observations  relate  to  unit  work  cycler 

(1)  A major  problem,  admitted  by  moat  production  engineers, 
la  that  of  obtaining  balance  between  operators  in  a 
production  line.  Mere  it  ia  suggested  that  reasonably 
long  unit  work  cycles  are  desirable,  since  they  allow 
more  scop#  In  adjusting  the  margin  between  one  operator 
and  the  next,  w#  refer  here  to  the  balancing  of  operations 
as  such,  and  not  to  variations  introduced  by  individual 
differences  of  operators. 

(3)  Where  operator*  work  singly,  they  can  vary  their  rata  of 
working  from  minute  to  minute  without  holding  up  anyone 
alas.  In  a flow  line  this  la  not  possible  unless  same 
allowance  is  made  for  a small  atock  of  semi-finished 
material  between  operators.  Since  operators  do,  in  fact, 
wwrk  at  rates  which  vary  throughout  the  day,  provision 
should  be  mode  for  such  stocks. 

(2)  Our  fled lege  suggest  that  beginners  have  no  particular 
preference  for  a long  unit  work  cycle,  and,  in  fact, 
that  for  a considerable  period  they  may  prefer  a short 
cycler  but  when  they  have  fully  mastered  the  teak  at 
that  level,  they  may  benefit  from  the  stimulus  of  learn- 
ing to  do  o acre  complex  teak.  Mot  ell  workers  ere  thus 
effected;  we  emild  tentatively  suggest  e transfer  to  a 
longer  unit  cycle  on  the  seme  or  similar  work  for  those 
people  who  eeea  to  be  losing  interest  el  though  their 
ability  is  adequate. 

batch  Sine 

Fbfther  work  is  indicated  in  two  directions  i 

(X)  to  widen  the  coverage  of  tasks 

(21  To  increase  the  range  of  batch  slsee.  Work  done  in  this 
research  bee  concerned  the  reduction  of  ’ 'itch  a lie  from 
those  occupying  1 hours  to  those  occupying  1 hour. 

•offer  Stocks 

Findings  of  this  research  indicate  the  need  for  work  on 
buffer  eeoeks  to  allow  short-tare  variations  in  working  rata  aa 
between  one  operator  and  another  in  flow  lines,  the  method  could 
*»Uo»  that  planned  for  unit  work  cycle  experiments,  compering 
the  position  on  the  same  line  before  end  after  allowing  for  buffer 
stocks  between  operators. 

Week  cycle 

to  particular,  two  palate  suggest  themselves i 

(1)  Camper  Use  of  individual  workers  each  making  a whole 
article  with  e eeea  haring  the  seme  total  task  split  up 
among  them  into  small  sub -tasks. 

(2)  Observation  of  groups  allowed  to  arrange  their  ewe 
division  of  the  tosh. 


Cox.  0.  Organ! rat  ion  of  repetitive  tasks;  Soma  shop  floor  ex- 
periments race l led.  Occupational  Psychology.  1910.  li  Pl-M. 

examined  postwar  research  on  the  organisation  of  repetitive 
tasks  In  two  areas > breakdown  of  teaks  end  batch  sis*.  After  a 
few  direct  axpenrants  on  job  breakdown  and  batch  sis*  and  attests 
to  measure  rata  of  working  did  not  revael  significant  results,  a 
subjective  method  of  interviewing  operators  to  obtain  their  reac- 
tion to  repetitive  work  was  employed.  Job  studies,  with  particular 
attention  to  festers  tdilch  night  be  -elated  to  monotony,  were  also 
studied,  besulte  show  that  different  people  like  different  types 
ef  work.  A suggested  distinction  between  work  end  enjoyment  is 
that  the  former  involves  constraint,  end  'he  more  rigid  the  work 
situation,  the  greater  the  constraint.  Findings  also  show  that  the 
moot  preferred  jobs  ere  well  organised  and  cell  for  erne's  full 
attention  or  mono  at  all.  Varlatioo  la  working  rota  woo  diecueeod 
ia  reletioa  to  the  ether  findings. 


Coean,  L.W.  Job  enlargement  and  employee  satisfaction.  Personal 
Journal.  Iff*.  Jf,  RS-H. 

Cooaidors  question  if  brooking  jobs  down  Into  fre^enta  im- 
proves tbe  guellty  end  guantlty  of  production 7 And  whet  does 
such  fragmentation  do  to  the  worker 7 Discusses  multiple  manege 
meet  ays tame  using  the  eapleyoe  representative  boards  end  the 
Scanlon  Plan  which  encourages  active  amployoo  participation  in 
ooot  reduction  and  suggested  programs.  Cite*  enables  bo  suggest 
that  both  the  product  loo  workers  and  the  white- seller  group  nay 
work  with  bettor  spirit  and  see  tribute  more  no  nrn^any  progress 
t*oo  their  jobs  or*  e*  enlarged  aa  to  *Elleagi  thorn  end  oiieit 
their  thoughtful  imteroet. 


Cox.  0..  A Sharp.  R.H.D.  research  on  tbe  unit  of  work,  Qccunetlooal 
nrctolMX'  90-109. 

Report  of  work  done  from  1R4I-19W  in  research  sponsored  by 
■umon  Factors  Penal  of  Committee  on  Industrial  Productivity,  be- 
search  cone  la ted  ef  field  studies  of  the  effect  ef  «mrk  cycle  end 
batch  else  on  output,  absentee  lam,  turnover  end  subjective  at- 
titude criteria. 

following  r e commends t ions  on  be tab  else  ore  likely  to  bo 
effective  on  work  on  smell  objects  and  simple  tanks  with  a 20 
arsons  nr  less  unit  wark  cycle; 

(1)  Where  aster la 1 is  new  issued  in  n batch  lasting  for  half 
a day,  we  would  suggest  cutting  it  to  batches  lasting  1 
to  1 1/2  hours,  provided  that  the  collection  of  smeller 
batches  does  net  involve  endue  extra  work. 


Cronfter.  H.  JfcuH  if  tht  atIUl 
erelty  of  Chicago  Press,  lt*4. 


Ch leaps I the  Unlv- 


Cootributio*  to  understanding  of  European  white-collar  worker. 
In  Part  One  nf  hie  mrk,  Hr.  Crosier  defines  the  french  white-collar 
wether  end  puts  him  in  societal  perspective.  He  recounts  the  his- 
tory of  civil  service  end  ether  white-collar  Milan ism.  and  deplete 
tbe  relationships  between  allies  we r here,  their  unions,  end  the  it 
uninn  activists.  He  then  reviews  significant  European  and  Aamr- 
ieom  sociological  literature  dealing  with  the  off  leu  worker,  thus 
providing  rich  background  materiel  ter  the  sociologists  while  point- 
ing owt  bow  the  evolution  of  this  sector  ef  tbe  working  cleso  ban 
differed  from  nr  heme  cut  earlier  predictions. 
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U«lrMti  (Coat'd. ) 


>»rti  two  and  Three  Mai  more  specifically  with  the  aaployaaa 
of  ill  fulilM  lMuruci  companies  'Ain  the  author  carried  out 
extensive  intarvliwinq  la  1557.  Mr.  Crorlor  diacuaaaa  bora  tho 
litamool  population  and  hla  research  procedures,  the  employees* 
adaptation  to  their  workplaces,  interpersonal  relations  aeon?  e»> 
pleyees.  their  participation  in  and  integration  Into  their  organ- 
isation a,  social  status,  and  cultural  level. 

k problea  to  idtieh  the  author  consistently  addresses  hineelf 
throughout  the  treatise  is  the  lack  of  class  consciousness  in  the 
Wits-collar  aiddle  level  sector,  Is  takes  issue  with  Marxists  and 
asserts  that  the  lack  of  collective  Identity  sees*  to  allow  acre 
individual  freedom  for  the  office  worker,  concluding  that  ‘ tha 
social  faae  played  by  the  white-collar  employee  of  today  is  - at 
least  Wen  qualifications  are  held  equal  - ouch  richsr  and  aore  nu- 
eaced  thaa  that  of  yesteryear.” 

Nr.  Crosier  believes  that  alienation  is  not  on  the  increase, 
•on  the  contrary.*  he  writes.  *it  really  sssas  that  this  alienation 
is  the  ness  media*  or  in  tha  feireeucratic  relations  denounced  by 
those  Wo  despise  Modern  society,  is  in  the  end  no  aore  than  tha 
neceeeery  counterpart  ef  the  accelerated  increase  in  part icipet inn. 
The  aultlplicity  of  pooslblo  alienations,  and  tho  incoharonce 
which  naturally  senegas  as  a result,  tend  to  liberate  the  indivi- 
dual. Hm  aore  the  choices  of  farad  bin  allow  tun  a diversity  of 
comb Inst lama.  the  aore  easily  he  cen  escape  the  detoraiaisa  of  hla 
proap.  #f  his  condition  and  even  hla  oooioty.* 


Cunnlnqa.  L.L..  4 Schwab.  D.P.  Evaluation  of  thaories  linkinq 
employee  satisfaction  and  performance.  Proceedings  Tilth  Annual 

CcnvanttOT  1*™.  5dl-»M. 

Theoratlcal  corns  mts  on  aatlafactlon-perforaanca  linkaqa. 
Theoratlcal  p rob Ism  includa  need  for  specification  of  aultiplo 
aatlafaction  components.  operational  definitions  and  measurements 
•t  parfornanca  and  inveatlqatlon  of  importance  of  moderator  var- 
iablea  (a.g.  ability) . Future  research  should  bo  devoted  to  es- 
tablishing longitudinal  relationships  using  cross- lagged  models 
aed  co«o«  measures  so  that  satis  fact  ion- per  fermanoe  relatione  sen 
he  examined  across  a variety  of  work  situations. 


Cunningham,  J.w..  Tuttle,  T.C..  Floyd,  J.I.,  4 Sates,  9.K*  The 
development  of  the  occupational  analysis  inventory i hn  e*q oneiric 
approach  to  an  educational  problem.  JSAS  Catalog  of  Selected  Pocu- 

The  development  of  an  Occupation  Analysis  Inventory  (OAX) 
eonteinlng  422  work  elements  (descriptions  of  different  kinds  of 
work  activities  and  conditions)  applicable  to  tha  general  popu- 
lation of  jobs  and  occupations  is  described.  The  OAZ  is  conceived 
as  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  s work  taxonomy  applicable 
to  occupationally  related  education  and  guidance.  The  OAX  work 
elements,  generated  within  an  in format  ion-processing  framework, 
have  been  weighted  in  term  of  their  requirements  for  selected 
human  attributes  in  the  cognitive,  psychomotoi-,  end  effective  do- 
mains. Thus,  the  OAX  can  describe  jobs  and  occupations  in  two 
ways i (a)  in  terms  of  various  kinds  of  work  activities  and  con- 
ditions and  (b)  in  terms  of  estimated  requirements  for  defined 
human  attributes  for  which  there  ere  teste.  Immediate  research 
plana  call  for  the  derivation  and  validation  of  basic  work  di- 
mensions (factors)  and  attribute-requirement  estimates  through 
application  of  the  OAX  to  e representative  sample  of  occupations, 
and  the  subsequent  derivation  of  an  occupational  cluatar  struc- 
ture based  on  the  OAX  variables.  Potential  arses  of  application 
for  an  0*  I -based  taxonomy  include  curriculum  ana  lye  is  and  develop- 
ment. occupational ly-related  teat  development,  curriculum  evalu- 
ation, occupational  guidance  and  piacamenc,  and  • due at ions 1 plea- 
sing - Long  range  research  and  development  possibilities  arc  dis- 
cussed. A so py  of  the  OAX  le  included  in  the  appendix  af  the  re- 


Del  tom.  Barnes,  L.D.,  4 Zalemick,  A. 

Mthdflty  In  fowl  .m.inlloni.  bo.  ton. 
Division  of  Aesesrch.  mi 


Mervsrd  business  School, 


Investigated  effects  of  incrssslng  tho  responsibilities  of 
lower  level  members  of  e research  end  development  laboratory  division 
of  s largo  industrial  corporation.  Using  an  in-depth  esse  history 
approach  they  were  able  to  obtain  pre  and  post  change  measures  from 
the  involved  group  and  from  s control  group  dw  were  not  involved  in 
the  change. 

The  data  consiata  of  organisation  records,  interview  protocols, 
•nd  responses  to  questionnaires . As  far  as  overall  organisational 
functioning  is  concerned,  the  changes  in  authority  produced  mixed 
results.  General ly.  increases  in  responsibility  and  authority  lad 
to  greater  motivation  to  produce,  greater  Job  satisfaction,  end  higher 
perceived  productivity . This  finding  was  mors  consistent  for  those 
whose  authority  was  professionally  based,  i.e.,  senior  end  junior 
scientists,  engineers,  ate.,  than  for  those  Whose  authority  was 
positionally  based  - junior  and  senior  managers.  Xt  was  demonstrated 
that  dissatisfactions  resulted  from  felt  losses  in  authority  aa  wall 
aa  from  unfulfilled  expectations  of  increased  authority  end  efficiency. 
The  finding  about  tho  offset  of  unfulfillod  expectations  was  possible 
because  of  tho  authors*  usa  of  tho  nonpar Ison  groups. 


Dalton.  G.M..  Lawrence,  F.E.,  A Lorsch.  J.H..  Organisational  struc- 
ture and  design.  Homewood.  Illinois*  Tho  Doreey  Frees.  1970. 

doncentratee  on  problems  of  building  or  adapting  organisations 
to  perform  new  teaks  or  to  moot  now  challengoe.  headings  center 
on  the  problams  of  obtaining  a "fit*  between  aa  organisation  and 
tha  tasks  it  performs. 


Davies,  D.R.  Monotony  and  work. 


1*70,  ft,  24-21. 


Surveyed  work  experiments  to  study  tha  affecta  of  certain 
variables  which  tsnd  to  hsmpsr  efficiency.  Differences  in  temper- 
ament great ly  altar  the  axount  of  errors  found  in  inspection  tasks. 
Xt  is  noted  that  often  in  assembly  line  type  situations,  individual 
differences  between  workers  is  wrongly  minimised.  The  effects  of 
knowledge  (KB)  were  also  studied.  One  explanation  suggests  that  KB 
builds  up  a sat  of  expectancias.  A second  theory  proposed  that  KB 
acted  as  am  incentive  which  motivated  the  ft  to  pay  domes  extent  ion 
to  the  task.  KB  was  shown  to  affact  tha  laval  of  arousal.  Tha 
sffocts  of  root  wars  also  discussed.  Xt  le  concluded  that  the  sin- 
gle 'variable  Wich  bears  tha  graatast  ralation  to  deterioration  in 
afficlamcy  la  vigilance  tasks  is  temperament. 


Devise,  0.  B. , Shackle ton.  V.  J..  * Lsng.  L.  The  effects  of  com-, 
plexity  and  uncertainty  upon  performance  at  a problem-solving  task 
liYctonoffig  Hlwt.  1*72,  22*  i*J-i»4. 

Investigated  the  effects  of  order  of  presentation  of  task 
complexity  on  problem  solving  efficisney  and  attitud#  toward  the 
task,  (Croup  1 - Increasing  complexityi  Group  2 - decreasing  com- 
plexity! Croup  2 - random  order  of  complexity) . Results  indicated 
significantly  fester  solution  tlxme  for  Group  1 and  a non-significant 
trend  for  Group  2 to  have  lows*  boredom  scores.  Results  interpreted 
aa  providing  some  support  for  bonoflclal  affects  of  uncertainty  upon 
took  efficisney  end  involvement. 


Davla,  L.l.  dob  design  and  productivity!  A new  approach.  Fir- 
eonnal.  1*57,  21*  414-420. 

Specialisation  and  job  design  are  discussed  aa  wall  aa 
curreat  approaches  to  job  design,  job  design  on  the  assembly 
linn,  and  the  problsm  of  redesigning  jobs. 


•Chler,  E.F.,  I Bulls,  C.L.  4 reconsider at loe  of  the  relatiunabip 
between  satisfaction  and  judged  Importance  of  environmental  and 

K characteristics.  Ornanlsat lonel  Rehevlor  end  Human  ferformeacs. 
*,  4,  252>2«4. 


1*4*,  4,  252-2*4. 

Examined  F.  Fried lander '■  results  end  the  conclusion  that 
hi#  date  represented  support  for  the  two-factor  theory  of  lob 
satisfaction  (F.  Merihero) . 442  male  and  fervtle  white-collar 

workers  amp  loved  by  the  seme  company  and  living  in  s company  tow 
in  Canada  were  asked  to  indicate  their  set lsf action  and  judge  the 
importance  of  21  environmental  and  job  characteristics.  Satis- 
faction with  1ft  of  the  character iat lea  was  naasurod  bv  • 5-point 
Likart  seals.  Cuawlatlva  point  adjective  check  lists  were  used 
to  measura  aatlafaction  with  the  remaining  5 characteristics. 

The  importance  of  all  characteristics  wav  assessed  on  a 5-felnt 
Likert  scale.  Results  lndlcste  that  for  all  an- ironmontal  or  job 
characteristic*  • V-shiped  function  between  satisfaction  and  im- 
portance was  obtained  provldlno  that  both  aatlafaction  and  impor- 
tance wore  assessed  bv  Likert  scales.  No  v-e.  taped  relationship 
was  found  when  aatlafaction  was  measured  by  cumulative  point  ad- 
jective check  lists.  Xt  ia  concluded  that  fried lender *s  results 
depend  on  the  measurement  scale  used,  and  thus  are  basically  arti- 
fact uel  . Rio  results  therefore  cannot  bo  interpreted  so  giving 
support  for  the  two-factor  theory  of  job  aatiefectloo. 


Dovis.  L.B.  Tho  design  of  jabs.  Industrial  Rslatlona.  1944.  f. 
21-45. 

- •*  atudia.  in  industry  involvinf  nacM n. 

op.  cor..  M— miy  1 in.  vorkara.  naint.nanc.  t..k  vorkara.  .nd 
•up.rvl.or. . dtudl..  land  aupport  to  raaponubl.  .utonoaou.  lob 
bohovior  ••  , koy  fact  of  indlvldu.l-orp.nlt.tlon  t.chnolooic.l 
rolntlonablpn.  Inpnvnd  pnrforanncn  vn.  n function  of  job  content 
(clo.uro,  vn.loty,  eolf  lnopeetlonl  )ob  envii.np.nt  Incu]  in- 
teract Un  end  cdmlntlon  vitb  pear*  and  .up.rvi.er.).  end 
Pipp.rtlvo  ■liiH.'nt  bakavur. 


bnvlo.  L.l.  —.tructurln,  job.  far  .octal  foal..  mnoouar.  1(70. 
2*  *•*• 

■uni nation  of  policy  Jo.i.ieno  for  job  roatructurlno. 
three  c.toporloa  l.utonopy,  tdnptln.  end  vnrittyl  are  doalyootod 
o.  ooaonttol  Job  royuir.aont..  balav.nt  policy  quaitlon.  «U- 
msood  Include  lab  doflnlUono  end  houndorl..  la  union  eontrnett. 

“ — rbnr1.  anraor  davalopnant,  quality  of  verb  life. 
— * del iaitlea  of  aaclal  akjoetivoa  vltk  roopoot  to  tho  ononlno- 
tlas.  Individual  end  eooUty, 
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0*wi».  L . E.  Job  aatlsfactioa  research*  The  post  industrial  view. 

I rial  Relatione.  WU, 

Contrasts  values,  organisational  philosophies  and  ecological 
strategies  of  industrial  and  post- industrial  sras.  Job  satisfac- 
tion research  in  ths  industrial  sra  concent  rated  on  extrinsic 
variables  and  co^letely  disregarded  lob  content  variables.  Hew 
post  industrial  era  led  to  the  developsient  of  a conceptual  frase- 
work  known  as  socio-technical  systems  which  concentrates  on  inter- 
actions among  society,  its  organisations,  technology  and  the  indi- 
vidual. Future  job  satisfaction  studies  should  focus  cn  autonomous 
job  behavior  and  consider  the  following  topics,  forma  and  ms a ns  ef 
goal  setting,  multiple  goal  satisfaction,  individual  and  organisa- 
tion adapt ibil ity,  self-sufficient  operational  autonomy,  feedback 
and  rewards.  The  new  method  will  be  action  research  procoaa  (prac- 
tice 4 theory  >e  research  to  teat  theory <p  improved  practice. 


4 Taylor.  J.C.  (Eds.)  gulm  of  lohs.  Aaltimore. 
Penguin  looks  Inc.,  it'll. 

Consists  of  2*  readings  thst  center  on  theme  that  job  design 
"nT**,nt  ahould  involve  the  whole  socio-technical  system.  Section 
* t^aaaake  • history  with  the  evolution  of  job  demands  in  Industrial 
society . Section  2 deals  with  ths  current  condition  which  stresses 
■laialtiBg  ths  time  to  finish  a job.  Section  3 discusses  recent 
tksorstiesl  trends  Including  articles  by  Msrtberg.  Heckman,  and 
Lawler.  Section  4 Involves  job  design  cost  criteria.  Section  % 
reports  on  job-centered  studies  in  ths  United  Kingdom  end  at  the 
Maytag  Co.  Section  ft  deals  with  work  systems  study  in  Norway,  and 
O.S.  this  stud*,-  concludes  thst  a general  modal  of  rosponeibla  auto- 
nomous Job  behavior  is  needed  for  individuals.  Ths  future  of  job 
das lgn  (faction  7)  Indicates  thst  four  conditions  are  necessary  for 
•ffactin  job  performance.  These  are  responsible  autonomy , adaptl- 
bftlity,  variety  end  participation. 


Oevla.  L.E. , 4 Canter,  R.e.  Job  design.  Journal  of  Industrial 
Eng  Invar  1 ng,  1WS,  (,  1-4. 


Discusses  development  of  job  design  theory  end  the  need  for 
wftmnotlc  studies  of  job  design  methods . The  conceot  of  job 
design  defined,  end  consideration  was  given  to  the  need  for 
principles  of  Joh  design,  ths  criterion  problem,  end  s brief  review 
of  prime rv  •poroschss  »o  Job  d-sign  end  their  limitations.  Ths 
Job-centered  approach  is  suggested  as  s basis  for  ths  development 
of  s job  design  theory  and  research  thereon,  end  the  economic 
productivity  criterion  (minimising  total  coat)  ia  advanced  as  a 
way  to  evaluate  various  possible  designs. 


Complete  report  on  Marks  (1954)  controlled  lob  enrichment 
project  Involving  line  job  design,  group  job  design  nnd  individual 
job  design  In  Manufacturing  Co.  Project  involved  29  female 
•••«■**•*■••  Results  indicated  improved  quality,  lower  production 
group  vs.  line  design. 

Alno  reports  on  Indian  textile  mill  job  design  project  Mi 
reorganisation  of  worker  groups  (nice,  1953,  19SS). 


Davis.  L.B.,  Charms,  A.E.,  ft  Associates  (Editors).  Ths  Quality 
tL.sa.'M"!  tif*»  Proems  protrsets  and  the  stats  of  the_ert. 
(Volume  1)  New  York i The  Free  Frees,  1975. (a) 

•ook  emerged  from  an  International  Conference  on  Ouslity  of 
Marking  Life  convened  on  September  25-59.  1972,  at  Arden  House, 
■srrlman.  Pew  York,  took  contains  36  original  articles  end 
accompanying  commentary  ssssaaing  ths  ouslity  of  working  life. 
Articles  center  om  definition,  evaluation  and  mnneurement  of 
quality  of  work  life,  enhancing  ouslity  of  work  life,  relation- 
ship of  union  movement  to  quality  of  work  life,  effects  of 
technology  emd  other  related  topics. 


Davie,  L.E.,  t Trist,  E.  u 
Experience  of  thn  sor lo-tecffT 
Pennsylvania,  Management  end  I 


roving  the  quality  of  work  life; 
iril  npwro.icnJ  I'nlvcrsity  of 
TSeKs vioral  Science  Center.  1972. 


Studies  human i set Ion  of  work  in  the  Philips  Electrical 
Industries  in  Holland  in  I960,  using  240-300  aasemblv  workers. 
Independant  work  groups  were  formed  and  made  responsible  for  Job 
allocations,  material  and  quality  control,  and  providing  dslsoatse 
for  managament  talks.  Results  showed  the  members  of  aeri-suton- 
omous  groups  don vod  mors  aetisfectlon  from  ihelr  work  with 

umrkera  In  the  old  situation.  By  1947,  waste  and  repairs  deersased 
»y«»  and  thmre  was  an  unspecified  coat  savings  la  lower  managerial 
personnel . 


Mavis.  L.E. , ft  Valfer,  l.f. 
supervisor  job  designs. 


Intervening  reej 


ones  to  changes  in 

1HS.  Jl.  171-109. 


5U  IIS'  "■  — »*  • »«»•  «uurr  imiiiuu. 

aaploylat  ***0.  uptnlni,  job.  wra  r.0..  iqnvd  to  (1)  ool.ro. 
JJolr  r*.Poo.  i bl  1 1 ty  tor  product  coop  lot  loo  or  (»  to  anlorqo 

lild  “ <r> Olity.  four  conclu.lon* 


1)  hrforunc.  laprov.d  uhan  It  *11  aupportad  by  tbo  orq.nl- 

an times 1 environment. 

3)  Eiipervleors  exhibited  greater  deg  rose  of  autonomy  end  need 
satisfaction  due  to  both  treatments. 

1)  Treatments  rs suited  to  a supervisor  shift  from  management 
*•  technics  1 -management . 

4)  jy,M  — choniM  model  explained  the  mediating  response 


at ions  warm  given  for 


job  design  and  for  future  studies. 


Davis,  Ip.Bo.  Cher  ns , A.B..  ft  Associates  (Editors).  The  quality 
of.  working  Hfei  rn«r*  and  commentary.  (Volums  IX)  New  York i 
The  Frse  Press,  1975(b). 

The  collection  of  cease  In  this  volume  wee  proposed  by  the 
Planning  Committsv  for  ths  Intsrnstionsl  Conference  on  Ouslity  of 
Wor Ring  Life,  1972. 

Ths  four  csssa,  two  from  Sweden  and  two  from  the  United 
•tatee,  reflect  national  dl f ferences-tha  Swedes  believing  that 
coops rat l vs  arrangements  can  solve  ths  most  deeply  rooted  probloam 
nnd  ths  Asm r leans  tending  to  split  between  adjusting  people 
(by  training,  in  this  csss)  to  swat  the  needs  of  organirat lone 
or  society  and  “doing  one’s  own  thing,*  thst  is,  esphaaising 
individualism  even  in  bureaucratic  organ list  ions . 

•election  2.  "Status  of  ths  Csss  as  Scisncs,*  deals  with 
ths  need  for  and  uses  of  ths  csss  study.  These  factors  and 
experience  of  ths  realities  of  bringing  about  organisational 
change,  a process  discussed  in  selection  3.  “Action  Research," 
point  out  thst  it  is  not  possible  to  change  organisations  by 
mesne  of  experiments  or  to  experiment  with  ths  process  of  organi- 
sational change  in  real  time.  In  view  of  tdiet  has  been  learned 
end  what  is  required  to  continue  our  learning  about  enhancing 
ths  quality  of  working  life,  a task  force  on  "comparability* 
wee  ereated  to  make  recommendations  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Ouality  of  Working  Life,  fepteaber  1972.  Their 
report  and  that  of  the  task  forco  on  evauation  ere  contained  in 
eel set  Ions  4 end  5. 

Ths  cases  deal  with  ths  moat  difficult  aspect  of  enhancing 
life  in  the  work-place,  Inproving  characteristics  of  organi- 
sations, jobs,  and  work  roles  intrinsic  to  work  Itself. 

The  cases  provide  very  considerable  Insights  into  the  pro- 
oeesee  end  cone sciences  of  a variety  of  changes  undertaken  to 
enhance  aspects  of  organisation  and  jobs  that  lap rove  the 
quality  of  working  life.  Many  are  viewed  ee  successful  by  the 
authors,  others  as  unoucceesfel.  Needless  to  say.  there  are  m 
agreed  standards  of  ewemeea  or  failure . 


•t.e. 


•upervisory  job  design. 

JEtn  BtlfUaHv  1944.  12.  319-352. 

. ••Ports  field  studies,  in  which  same  supervisory  »ohs  were 

redesigned  to  enlarge  their  responsibility  for  product  completion 
end  others  to  enlarge  their  authority  to  Include  product  quality 

T**  ro,'**qU#nc#  w"  •«  Improvement  in  those  objective 
114041  performances  that  were  supported  by  ths  organise- 
51°"**  « «bo  .bop  laval.  l.a.  .void.d  ,o.l  con- 

■wp«^*»«r.  did  not  threaten  achievement  of  his 
impl  clt  objectives  (teen  by  hi*  to  be  the  real  goals  of  the  organ- 
Inwt?  ‘ and  avoided  disincentives  to  him.  Improvement  in  both 
7S1?  performance  end  in  positive  attitudes  was  slao  a function 
of  job-change  complexity,  developing  first  with  low-cosolsxity 
•hsngss.  Olvsn  the  conflict  between  stated  m.nsgement  .nd  implicit 
aycrviMr  objectlvea.  ths  tr.stmont.  did  achieve  positive  chSi^i* 
in  compatible  objective  criteria.  ^ 

■.w/EEl!0"  ,r**t,r  r— • •*  — to— y ood  indl. 

f ovor.  11  por.on.l  oood  ..tloLcllo.  0.  coo.^u.oe.. 

•<  both  trootMnto.  Thl.  ...  I1H  ,..n  in  th.  wrkoro.  Th... 
babavlor  and  aatlafaction  chanqaa  would  ....  to  contrtbuta  to  on 
•rqanltatlon'a  viability,  rurthlr,  thay  luqqo.t  that  additional 
in.rovea.nt  In  output  erltari.  nay  bo  .vpoctod  a.  th.  cb.no.a 
fully  lnpl.nantad  and  tbo  ay.taa  roorbaa  a ataady  atata. 

...•“V1  In  n ahltt  of  auparvlao,.-  tu.  .u*. 

"“**—■*  «®  «— bme.l  MMfMMt . Workara  ro- 
M.t?  ?iT8*‘-t-**l|f  “ ch*",•  1"  aanaparlal  atyl*.  Tha  tro.t- 

■•nt,  allow,  bettor  toehnlcol  control  nnd  docl.lon-oakin,  bv 
auporvlwr.  Uirouqb  .bortonnd  Ia.ob.ct  loop,  a,  wll  a,\broLb 
oonc.nt ration  funotlonol  nutborlty.  ^ 

. e®nclado  tbo  do.l.n  of  . .up.rvlnr'o  lob  obsuld  bo 

tb.  *“tboHty  ood  ro.pon.lbtltty  for  nil 

*—»*•*•  *bo  product  or  urvleo  n»t,Md 
?*  .**5*,*r?*'V.  IneUdln,  quality  acceptance.  Vb.ro  tbla  moora 
toebnoloqy  and  tbo  oro.nla.t.o. 
ftubjected  to  detailed  aecie- technical  system  analysis 
impmaedr  thm  *—M*l**  internnlly  er  externally 


19m  a amend  half  of  the  book  reviews  jeM  design  projects 
by  vole*  the  eeee  study  method. 


maaalhi 1 1 an** *i  •**  prmvleue  atudlee. 

M authority  for  work  functiema  should  he  delegated 
^ MftklMthMl  level  performing  Us  mark. 


wm 
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ttCtrKt*  (COAt  *4. ) 


L.t..  4 ««rUnf,  a.  JoB  design  factor*. 
IgYtNlMY.  1H0.  14,  109-1)2. 


Occupations! 


••port*  a fl«ld  * cutty  In  *n  InduatiUl  uctlitf  where  Job 
assignments  in  maintenance  and  distribution  departments  had  tram 
«n:arq«d  J to  J yn.  pravioua  In  terms  of  central l«*t ion  and 
broadening  of  Job  duti**  and  responsibilities.  Bnlergemont  resulted 
ia  raducad  coat*  of  naintananea.  lxproved  quality  of  output  and 
raducad  ooata  (aaniowr)  of  distribution.  A Job  contant  and  methods 
uorbar  questionnaire  correlated  signlf icantly  with  criterion  ver- 
*“•••  idantifiad  a n unbar  of  Job  factor*  ralatad  to  Job  do  a loo. 
fb#  atudy  involved  400  op* rating  and  250  clarical  and  adtainistco- 
tiaa  paraonnal. 


oawia,  T.C.,  Pinto.  P.R.,4  Dawio.  R.V.  The  moderating  affact  of 
naad  typo  on  pradictlon  of  ovarall  lob  aat iafaet ion . Tachnlcai 
Raport  no.  *500.  March  15.  1572,  University  of  Ninnssots-Industrlel 
Ralatlona  Cantor,  Contract  Moor  N0014-«"-A-''l41-000)-NR  151-123, 

Offica  of  Naval  Raaoarch. 


Oavoloped  Tripl*  Audit  Opinion  turvay  (TAD*)  to  naaaur*  over- 
*11  Job  aatlafactlon,  aatiafaction  with  dlffaront  aapacta  of  joba* 
and  needs  of  individual  (dafinod  aa  prafaranc*  for  a apacific 
rainforcar  or  class  of  rnlnforcara) . Result*  fron  a sanrla  of 
541  ratail  managers  indicatad  12  diffarant  naod  typos  idsntifiod 
by  hierarchical  clustsring  procoduros.  Tha  hypothasis  that  naad 
typa  had  a nodaratln g affact  on  spocific  satisfaction  conponents 
in  ovarall  Job  aatiafaction  found  aupport  in  tha  study.  Dif- 
farantlal  nultlvarlata  weighting  for  ooch  naod  typo  incraasod 
pradictlon  laval  of  ovarall  aatlstaotlon. 


*!•  4 1'"’*r4  • p.ycholoqie.1  t.xo— y o t 

“,k-  l?Wrnrl  it  V?«Upn«l  ».h«y|or-  1,7$,  2.  M7-171. 

* MO  approach  to  Oi.  con.  t met  loo  of  • paycholof  leal  t.nnnl-r 
of  oork  1.  proa.ntoO.  i«.«d  on  tho  TlMory  of  *ork  Mluotaont,  oe- 
copot tonal  apt Ltud.  pattarna  and  occupational  calnfotcar-p.ttam 

''OO.^lM.lfl.d  to  doo.lop  paycholoylcally  hoao«ooo«>o 
occupal ion*  (Taaonot.  Xnfonocion  fro.  othor  dlffaraot 
ond  Indapandant ly  davalopad  claoa 1 f loot  Ion  ayatoao  la  ut> oddad  lo 
Th*  oal  Idlty  of  tha  approach  1.  aupportad  by 
co^lMantaclty  of  tha  daaerlptlv.  lofonaatloa 
U a dlvoo  canon  darlaod  fro.  thoao  diffarant  aouroaa. 


Oawia,  R.V. , Weis*.  D.J..  Lofgulat,  L.H.,  4 Rats.  I.  Satisfaction 
as  a moderator  In  Uia  pradiction  of  sstia factor inoaa.  fTtflTilW 
75th  Annual  Convsntlon.  Anar lean  Psychological  Aaaociatlon,  1*47, 
244-270. 

taatad  tho  hypothaaia  that  tho  pradiction  of  aatlsfactorinoOR 
from  ability  acora*  would  b*  batter  for  higher  laval*  of  eat  is* 
faction  than  for  lower  laval* . ■•252,  14*  nalas  and  1*2  fans las* 

approximately  agual  nunbar*  in  aach  of  10  ranking*  baaai  on 
supervisor  *v aluatlon.  Satisfaction  measured  with  tb*  MPO.  two 
crltorla  war#  anployad,  avaraga  production  for  tha  4 weeks  pre- 
ceding testing,  and  auparvlaor  evaluation*  baaed  on  a acal#  of  1 to 
10  with  tho  work  group  divided  Into  tenth* . Criteria  corralatad 
.42  for  Mlaa  and  .24  for  females . Abilities  war*  Measured  using 
• taste  fro*  For*  A of  tha  Rmploys*  Aptitude  Survey.  Results 
showed  '.hat  for  solas*  the  aultlple  t • .42  and  .44  <p  < .01)  for 
ebllity  with  average  productivity  and  auparvlaor  ratings . 

Ihtitiple  r (feoelse)  • .24  and  ,27  (n.e.).  for  tha  high  satis- 
faction aalea,  r • .42  and  .4*  (p<,01).  Low  and  median  satis- 
faction nalas  r'a  ranged  fron  .22  ta  .52*  none  war*  eignlf leant. 
The**  results  support  tho  hypothaaia . for  fans lea,  only  tho 
correlation  of  ability  with  avaraga  production  for  high  aatia- 
faction was  significant  (r  • .42,  p<  01),  so  tho  hypothesis  was 
only  partially  confined.  Results  indicatad  that  prediction 
aquations  should  bo  baaed  an  onximelly  sat la fled  werbars. 


baci,  B.L.  Tha  affects  of  oBtarnally  nsdiatad  rewards  on  intrinsic 
no  tl  vat  ion . JputMi.  of  Mrscoslttr  and  Social  psychology.  1*71.  if. 


Investigated  affects  of  antamal  reward  on  intrinsic  Motivation 
to  par  fora  an  activity  in  three  studios.  An  experimental  and  con- 
trol group  Of  Student*  worked  on  pusslo  configurations  in  three 
separate  session*..  Experimental  Bs  wore  paid  for  their  performance 
during  ease lone.  Intrinsic  activation  was  defined  ss  amount  of 
tlno  during  an  4-nlmits  fra*  choice  period  whan  Be  continued  to  wot* 
on  purr  la.  Results  indicated  that  external  reward  (money)  dacraasad 
intrinsic  activation.  Tho  results  wars  rap lies tad  In  a field  study 
using  co llags  student*  Who  wrote  headlines  for  a biweekly  college 
aawvpaper.  One  group  <*w4)  of  headline  writers  ware  paid  504  s head- 
line for  olddl*  editions  of  tha  paper.  Tho  othor  group  (R>2)  ware 
not  paid.  Mr>t  1 vst  ion  was  misur«4  aa  time  to  writ#  head  linns.  X* 
was  seaumsd  that  tho  nor*  quickly  somsona  performs  the  mors  highly 
motivated.  Results  Indicated  that  monetary  reward  dacraasad  wtl- 
ontlen  aa  tha  experimental  group  took  longer  to  writ*  headline#  and 
tha  control  group  showed  a trend  of  decreasing  time.  Absences  were 
used  se  s measure  *f  satisfaction.  It  waa  found  that  tho  axp.  groups 
absences  increased  in  period  after  monetary  reward.  Third  experiment 
was  Identical  to  first  lab  atudy  except  experimental  •*  received  a 
aarhal  reinforcement  Instead  of  money.  Aeaulta  indicated  that  wt> 
tel  reinforcement  tended  to  increase  Intrinsic  net lest ion.  Dis- 
crepant findings  in  the  literature  are  reconciled  as lag  a cognitive 
appissch  ami  eomcentratien  an  the  nature  of  tha  antamal  reward. 


Dacl , I. L.  The  effect  of  contingont  and  non-conti ngant  rewards  and 
controls  on  intrinsic  motivation.  Oreanlrationsl  Behavior  and  Human 
Performance.  1*72,  f,  217-229.  (a) 

Investigated  affects  of  contingent  and  noncont ingant  rewards, 
punishment  and  feedback  on  intrinsic  motivation.  Ss  solved  putties 
in  following  experimental  conditions:  Performance  contingent  on 

monetary  reward,  non- cont ingant  monetary  reward,  threat  of  punishment 
for  poor  pei  romance,  positive  or  negative  verbal  feedback  about  per- 
mance.  and  no  reinforcement  (control)  . Intrinsic  motivation  was 
measured  by  amount  of  time  out  of  free  choice  6 minute  period  S con- 
tinued to  work  on  pussies  after  completion  of  experiment.  Results 
indicated  that  positive  feedback  Increased  Intrinsic  motivation. 
Contingont  monetary  reward,  threat  of  punlshsmnt,  and  negative  feed- 
back decreased  intrinsic  motivation.  Non-contingont  monetary  pay- 
ments resulted  in  no  change  in  intrinsic  motivation.  Results  aupport 
cognitive  evaluation  theory  which  states  that  intrinsic  motivation 
may  bo  affected  through  a change  in  perceived  locus  of  causality  or 
process  of  feedback. 


Dacl.  l.L.  intrinsic  motivation,  extrinsic  reinforcement  and 
lH?w?f-|.fa>lr*>1  9t  f*r""*litv  ,rv>  Socl*>  Pavcholoqv.  1772,  tf., 

Bxparlmantal  study  of  cognitive  evaluation  theory  and  inequity 
theory.  Se  solved  pussies  in  one  of  six  conditions!  (a)  not  re- 
warded. (b)  rewarded  with  no nay  before  free  choice  period  (if  Ss 
choose  to  continue  working  on  experimental  task-intrinsic  m>ti- 
wetlon),  (e)  rewarded  with  no nay  after  free  choice  period,  (d-e-f) 
verbally  rewarded  in  conbtnstlon  with  one  of  first  three  conditions. 
Results  confirmed  the  following  hypotheses  when  s person  is  reword- 
ed with  money  for  performing  an  intrinsically  motivated  activity. 
Intrinsic  motivation  will  decrease s when  a person  is  performing  an 
intrinsically  motivated  activity  and  feels  overpaid  bs  will  increase 
performance  to  restore  equity.  Verbal  reinforcement  increased  in- 
trinsic motivation  only  with  mala  subjects.  Concludes  that  two 
theories  are  not  conceptually  discrepant. 


®o«i.  l.L.  Pork  - who  does  not  like  It  and  why.  Psychology 
Today.  1972,  (August),  57-5R,  92 t (e) 

Review  of  research  studies  involving  effects  of  extrinsic 
rewards  on  Intrinsic  motivation,  explains  phenomena  of  decreasing 
intrinsic  motivation  with  extrinsic  rewards  on  basis  of  locus  of 
causality.  Whan  a person  engages  in  a behavior  for  no  apparent 
reward  hs  explains  the  behavior  to  himself  In  terms  of  internal 
causes.  If  a person  receives  an  intrinsic  reward  like  money, 
money  is  perceived  as  the  causa  of  behavior  (an  external  cause). 
Verbal  feedback  which  is  external  increases  intrinsic  motivation 
because  It  affects  an  individuals  feelings  of  competence  and  self 
determination.  Applies  theory  to  educational  process  and  indus- 
try. The  child  in  school  ia  subject  to  numerous  extrinsic  con- 
trols whl  aliminato  s child's  intrinsic  motivation  to  learn. 
Payment  plana  in  industry  that  are  tied  to  performance  decrease 
intrinsic  motivation.  Concludes  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  remove 
all  external  controls  as  thie  would  create  chaos.  However,  in- 
ternal controls  must  bo  reestablished,  as  they  are  more  effective, 
produce  lees  anxiety,  and  maintain  an  individual's  a* nee  of  eeif- 
eeteem  and  personal  worth. 


Decl,  B.L.  Intrinsic  activation.  Technical  Aeport  No.  42.  March 
lfTI,  University  ef  Rochester,  Contract  Nonr  N00014-47-A-029B- 
0019-n  151-251,  Office  of  Ravel  Research. 

Reviews  and  integrates  a variety  of  research  studies  fro* 

**•  e«perim*ntal  psychological  literature  ia  tha  araa  of  lntrln- 
oically  activated  activity,  including  research  of  Woodworth, 
■erlyrne.  bxtlar.  Milt*.  Rebb.  McClelland,  Schacter.  Maalow.  Hudt, 
Peat l agar,  and  Harlow.  Die  following  theories  and  approaches  to 
intrinsic  motivation  are  diecuseed.  coopered  and  to  soma  extent 
4*t*Tr-t**‘  U)  drive  naming,  (2)  optimal  incongruity  and  optimal 
arwueel.  (2)  redact lea  of  uncertainty.  (4)  conpetence  and  self 
determination. 


Deei,  l.L.  intrinsic  motivation.  Row  Yorki  Plenum  Prose.  19T5. 

Rooks  cantors  on  topic  of  intrinsic  motivation  in  humans  and 
Includes  a eon* 1 deration  of  definition  end  conceptualisation  which 
escorts  that  organ Isas  have  a general  need  for  cospa tones  and 
self  determination.  Intrinsic  not  1 vat ion  is  based  on  seeking 
out  situation*  which  provide  challenge  and  thick  reduce  dis- 
sonance, uncertainty  or  reduction  of  incongruity. 

The  following  graphic  nodal  ia  presented i 
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Ixtrinfle  tnd  Intrinsic  motivation  irt  vlevti  at  non-add Itlve. 
Kit r ins lc  rewards  decrease  intrinsic  motivation  though  positive 
feedback  to  Miss  inersasss  Intrinsic  motivation.  Rewards 
continent  on  performance  and  expected  before  behavior  begins 
deers ass  intrinsic  Motivation.  Ibis  occurs  because  rewards 
change  the  perceived  locus  of  control  and  change  feelings  of 
coops  tones  and  seif  determination. 

tbs  theory  ia  related  to  cognitive  dissonance  theory  end 
Indications  and  applications  of  the  theory  are  reviewed. 


Deci.  I.I.,  Case  to,  K.F.,  * Krusell.  J.  Cognitive  evaluation  theory 
and  sons  comments  on  the  Calder  and  Straw  critique.  Journal  of 
Personal! tv  jod  Social  Psychology.  1575.  21-  R1-R5. 

••ply  to  crKlelena  by  Calder  and  Straw  on  reaaarch  dealing  with 
effacta  of  extrinsic  rewards  on  intrinsic  Motivation.  Performance 
data  (amount  of  time  spent  on  task)  of  two  contingent  payment  sta- 
dias sra  reported  to  answer  crlticlan  that  decrease  in  Intrinsic 
motivation  was  a function  of  satisfaction  effect.  Amount  of  paynsnte 
to  fa  are  also  reported,  Criticism  regarding  timing  of  extrinsic 
reward  before  or  after  free  choice  period  la  discussed.  interpre- 
tation of  data  thal  fssliws  of  lnaguity  cause  short  tans  activity 
should  be  explored  further.  Cognitive  evaluation  theory  la  dis- 
cussed in  torus  of  processes  by  tdilch  extrinsic  rewards  affect 
intrinsic  motivation  (1)  change  in  perceived  locus  of  causality 
<2,  change  in  one's  feeling*  of  comf'etence  and  eelf  determination, 
•ffecte  of  unexpected  rewards  on  intrinsic  motivation  are  discussed 
and  it  is  hypothesised  that  unexpected  reward  would  decrease  intrin- 
sic motivation  lass  than  expected  reward.  Sex  differences  regarding 
effects  of  verbal  feedback  confirms  that  positive  feedback  increases 
intrinsic  motivation  o<  Mies  and  decreases  for  females.  Positive 
feedback  strengthens  Mias  feelings  of  competence  while  it  changes 
perceived  locus  of  causality  for  females.  Peel.  at.  si.,  agrees 
with  Calder  and  Straw  that  more  attention  should  he  devoted  to  opor- 
atioMliaiaf  intrinsic  motivation. 


DeNloe,  A .s . . a McCormick.  K.J.  The  cluster  analysis  of  jobs  baaed 
on  data  from  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ).  Technical 
Report  Ho.  7,  September.  1574.  Purdue  University,  Contrsct  Honr  M00014- 
•7-A-02 7 6-001 6-HA  151-1)1,  Office  of  Naval  Research . 

Two  cluster  analysis  procedures  were  used  in  the  clue taring  of 
)obe  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire 
<PA01  . The  PAQ  is  a structured  Job  analyst*  procedure  that  provides 
for  the  analysis  of  jobs  in  terms  of  each  of  107  Job  elements,  these 
JoV-  elements  being  ground  Into  six  divisions,  as  follow*,  f 1)  in- 
formation input;  (2)  Mental  processes:  ())  Mork  output;  (d)  Ke- 
lationshtps  with  other  persons,  (5)  Job  context,  (4)  Other  Job  charac- 
teristic s. 

On  the  basis  of  previous  rsssarch,  a series  of  principal  compo- 
nents analyses  of  the  PAQ  data  had  been  carried  out.  One  series 
oonsiated  of  independent  analyses  of  the  Job  rlrstnti  within  each  of 
these  six  divisions,  the  results  of  this  consisting  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  30  principle  component#  (colled  -divisional-  Job  dimensions). 

In  turn,  an  overall  or  general  principle  components  analysis  was  based 
on  data  from  140  of  the  107  Job  elements  (called  -general*  - 0 - job 
dimensions. 

One  of  the  clustering  procedures  used  w*s  the  KC-TPY  program 
fTrYor'»  *•€•»  *od  Bat  ley.  D.E.,  Cluster  Analyses.  McGraw-Hill.  1570). 
This  clustering  was  carried  out  with  the  14  overall  or  general  (Cl 
Job  dimensions  a*  applied  to  a reasonably  varied  sample  of  )70©  Jobs. 
This  program  resulted  in  the  Identification  of  J)  Job  clusters. 

The  other  clustering  procedure  was  based  on  the  scores  on  21  of 
the  -divisional-  job  dimensions  for  s sample  of  000  Jobs  (s  sub- 
sample  of  the  3700  jobs  mentioned  above).  The  clustering  consisted 
of  the  use  of  a hierarchical  grouping  technique  s*  applied  to  the 
dets  for  these  jobs.  In  particular,  the  clustering  was  carried  out 
with  an  adaption  of  lie  count  (Coordinated  occupational  Data  Analysis 
Program)  as  developed  by  the  United  States  Air  Force.  This  cluster- 
ing resulted  in  the  identification  of  45  clusters  which  seemed  to 
have  reasonable  homogeneity. 

A subjective  comparison  and  a statistical  analysis  of  the  results 
Of  these  two  clustering  procedure*  give  the  impression  that  the  clus- 
ters resulting  from  the  BC-TNT  program  were  somewnst  re  homogeneous 
than  those  resulting  from  the  COOAr  program.  However,  this  difference 
mey  more  likely  be  associated  with  the  differences  in  the  nature  of 
thm  job  dimenaiona  used  in  the  two  instances  (those  based  on  the 
various  -divisions-  of  the  PAQ,  so  eontrsstod  with  the  general  or  (0) 
dimensions) , rather  titan  bo  lag  associated  with  the  clustering  pro- 
cedures as  such. 


De emend,  t.t.,  A Weiss.  O.J.  Cotter Ison  of  worker  and  supervisor 
ratings  of  job  ability  rsqu irsments.  Procaadlnes  of  75th  apfiual 
JpncfnUQt)  of  Ar* f lean  ft vcho logics!  Association.  1571,  £. 

Compered  ratings  of  the  ability  requirements  of  Jobe  from  714 
markers  in  11  jobs  and  251  supervisors  of  the  same  job.  Minnesota 
job  requtramsnts  questionnaire,  which  represented  GATb-abili ties, 
was  the  rating  instriasent.  Results  Indicated  that  worker's  ratios 
wore  interns. ly  consistent,  similar  in  level  and  variability  with 
supervisor' a ratings,  similar  to  onpert  ratings  and  in  sgreeswnt 
with  cat*  empirical  validity  data.  Results  Indicate  that  workers 
Might  bo  of  so#  in  future  job  analysis. 


Dettalback.  W.W.,  A Kraft.  P.  Organisation  change  through  job 
enrichment.  Training  and  fVvlppmrnt  Journal.  1571.  2-4. 


„ ■ , 7 •«.  vn*  earners  Trust  coirpsny. 

New  York,  in  1545  affecting  200  employees  t©  solve  th*  probleits  of 
low  production,  poor  quality,  poor  ssployss  attitude,  high  absenteeism 
high  turnover  rate,  routine,  repetitive  jobs  w,th  no  intrinsic  interest 
and  too  Mich  overseeing.  Program  was  instituted  with  production  typ- 
ists in  the  stock  transfer  operations.  Typists  wars  given  the  op- 
portunity to  (1)  change  their  own  computer  output  tapes,  (2)  hsnJle 
typing  for  a specific  group  of  custOMrs,  (3)  check  their  own  work, 
and  (4)  schedule  their  own  work.  Training  was  givsn  in  these  areas. 
Attitudes  sod  satisfaction  both  increased.  Absenteeism  and  tardiness 
decreased  while  production  and  quality  incrasssd.  Job  enrichment 

7 worn  then  initiated  into  every  department  of  thir  division. 


Dickson,  J.  y.  The  physical  correlates  of  variety  in  work.  Human 
Relations.  157),  2£.  715-7)).  

The  level  of  variety  In  work  in  four  shop  floor  work  situa- 
tions (auto  assembly,  Batt  factory,  neat  packing,  cookhouse)  was 
investigated  by  Mans  of  semi -structured  interviews  with  the  workers. 
Variety  was  found  to  occur  ns  inly  at  the  level  of  batches  (that  ia. 
w»rk  units  of  7ne  to  two  hours  duration)  end  was  generally  unimpor- 
tant in  other  periods  of  tlas.  Discretion  in  work  enablsd  the  Job 
occupants  to  possess  mors  variety  In  work  through  allowing  different 
responses  to  the  same  stimuli  of  the  work  situation.  Preferences 
for  different  levels  c,f  variety  were  effected  by  Such  feature*  of  the 
work  situation  as  bonus  earnings  and  individual  levels  of  skill  on 
particular  tasks. 

_ , This  research  has  shown  that  variety  is  mainly  provided  at 

*"•  of  batches  and  that  discretion  enhances  the  parcelled 

variety  in  »*>rk.  Job  rotation  and  job  enlargeMAt  schemas  which 
ooncentrate  on  altering  Jobe  at  the  batch  level  should  be  mors 
successful  than  those  which  alter  Jobe  at  the  level  of  operation* 
u,k*  attempt  to  rotate  Jobe  at  meekly  of  monthly  intervale. 


Dickson  P.  Humanising  the  work  plasm.  Master  in  Ruslness 
Administration.  1575,  5,  )!-)(. 


Description  of  profit  sharing  plan  at  American  Velvet,  e 
family  owned  textile  factory  and  working  relationships  between 
union  and  management. 

Also  reviews  Donnelly  end  Mirrors  program  that  reduced 
costs  and  doubled  productivity  with  improved  quality.  Donnelly 
muckers  ace  sll  salaried  and  belong  to  work  teams  whose  rights 
include  selling  their  own  breaks-  workers  share  in  profits 
according  to  Scanlon  plan. 

Reviews  Innovations  at  Lincoln  Electric  Company  (Incentive 
Management  System)  Motorola  (assembly  of  a complete  nodule) 
Minnesota  Mining  4 Manufacturing  Company  (employee  participation 
in  oost  cutting).  General  Poods  (Ralston-Operatioh*  Improvement 
plan) , Non-Linear  Systems  (autonomous  work  groups) . 

According  to  Prefit  Sharing  Research  Foundation,  a million 
•mar lean  workers  mere  Involved  in  profit  sharing.  A third  of  ell 
retell  firms  have  profit  sharing. 


•loverly.  A dchneider,  R.  The  effect  of  organisational  envl- 
rasms nt  on  perceived  power  and  climate,  A laboratory  study. 
gmnmugnel  Savior  and  Hunan  Performance.  1574.  JU.  U4-1V). 

Subject  perceptions  of  their  own  power  (5  dimension*)  and  their 
perceptions  of  4 aspects  of  organisational  cllnata  ter*  investigated 
se  a function  of  three  characteristics  of  the  organ! set ions 1 work 
envlroment.  The  2 n 2 x ] (level  of  participation,  stockholder  or 
•MAtormr  orientation,  and  position  level,  respectively)  design  (R« 
120)  was  carried  out  in  s laboratory  setting.  Climate  and  power 
perceptions  were  not  strongly  related  to  each  other.  Level  of  par- 
ticipation appeared  to  be  the  Min  contributor  to  self- perceived 
passer  both  es  e mein  effect  end  in  interaction  with  stockholdar/ 
customer  orientation  and  position  level.  Stockholder/custoMr  or- 
ientation was  the  Min  contributor  to  cllMte  perceptions,  gsnerslly 
in  interaction  with  on#  or  the  other  environmental  variable  but  also 
as  a Min  affect.  Participative  decision-Mking  results  In  decreased 
•elf- par cel vsd  power  for  eccupents  of  higher  positions.  A customer 
orientation  combined  with  participative  decision-making  leads  to 
pMitive  climate  perceptions . The  study,  although  highly  controlled, 
yielded  seme  results  tdtich  sra  related  to  other  research  ef  this 


Donaldson.  L.  job  enlargement,  A multi-dimensional  process. 

Bam  ‘tUUtrni  1*75.  ia.  553-410. 

Reports  the  results  of  a job  enlargement  project  involving 
l*  female  opera  >ra  and  2§  control  workers  « tap  1 eyed  in  sssenfcling 
electrical  fan  h-ters  in  a large  multi-national  electronics 
oonpeny  m Scotland.  Enlarged  Job  coneietr.1  of  assembly  of  the 
entire  fan  and  tea ting  end  inspection.  Enlarved  Job  had  longer 
cycle  time,  more  varied  operations,  self  pacing,  self  feedback 
about  quality  and  mors  responsibility.  General  conclusion  was 
that  job  enlargement  did  produce  incr#asee  in  job  oet la  fact ion 
associated  with  qrester  felt  use  of  abilities,  variety  and  novelty. 
Mwever,  there  wore  certain  dissatisfying  outcomes  associated  with 
cmdosod  social  interaction  sod  greeter  pace  or  effort  at  work. 


I an  production  or  pordssmsnrs  onto 
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Downey.  H . K . , He llr lege  1.  0..  4 Slocum.  J.W.  Jr.  Congruence 
b* tw*«r.  individual  needs.  organisational  climate.  Job  satisfaction, 
and  performance . Academy  of  Manaqegent  Journal.  1973,  H.  149-1SS. 

Taatad  tha  proposition  that  organisational  climate  intaracta 
with  Individual  personality  In  influencing  job  aatiafaction  and 
performance. 

tha  subjects  In  this  study  wars  97  manaqere  froai  one  Indus- 
trial fin.  These  manajers  represents  1 different  hierarchical 
levels  and  functional  areas  in  the  firm  and  were  with  tha  organi- 
sation for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  the  study.  Organisational 
citrate  was  measured  in  terra  of  nx  dimensions!  (11  decision 
Mating.  (2)  warmth.  ())  risk.  (4)  openness.  (5)  rewards,  and 
(4)  structure.  ' Personality  was  measured  by  Mrnreuter. 


Dub  in,  R. , Champoux.  J.Z..  4 Stampfl.  J.T.  Central  lifa  Inter- 
ests and  Job  satisfaction.  Technical  Report  Bo.  17,  July.  1973, 
University  of  California,  Contract  Nonr  N00014-69- A-0200-9001 . KR 
131-3)1,  Office  of  Navel  Research. 

Data  on  central  life  interests  and  five  aspects  of  job  satis- 
faction were  obtained  In  a sample  of  blue-collar  siales  (N-4J0'  and 
two  samples  of  clerical  females  (N-S80) . Both  s multiple  discri- 
minant analysis  and  s bivariate  analysis  wars  performed.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  shews. I that  central  life  lntersat  was  significantly 
rslatsd  to  the  total  set  of  Job  satisfaction  measures  in  two  of  the 
three  semples-blue-col lar  end  one  sample  of  female  clericals.  Job- 
©rientod  workers  had  the  hiqhest  overall  lob  satisfaction  and  non- 
job- oriented  workers  had  the  lowest.  Morksis  with  no  preference 
in  central  intaraste  had  a lavel  of  satisfaction  midway  between  tha 
other  two  groups. 


Results  indicated  that  job  aatiafaction  is  a function  of 
congruenry  between  personality  and  organizational  climata.  To 
a lasser  extant,  the  congruency  notion  holds  tme  for  Job  per  for** 


The  highly  sociabla  individual  tends  to  be  dependent  on  hi* 
environment  for  meaning,  values,  and  rewards.  Highly  soclahla 
asr.a?ers  who  perceive  their  climate  as  having  s reward  system 
characterised  by  encouragements,  lack  of  threats,  and  generally 
humanitarian,  performed  higher  then  did  three  managers  who 
perceive  their  climate  in  a similar  manner  but  are  lees  sociable. 

To  the  extent  that  the  congruence  be’ tween  individual  needs 
and  organisation  climata  dimensions  ia  important  for  predicting  Job 
•at  is fa«-t  .on  «rd  per  focmenre,  ee/erel  possible  etretegiee  ere  open 
to  the  organisation  to  fully  utilisa  this  information.  Pirst.  one 
could  attempt  to  select  those  individuals  whose  needs  ere  most 
oorwjr.ent  with  the  climate  of  the  organisation.  An  organisation 
that  .a  open,  afflliatlve.  and  rewards  people  for  high  achievement 
oou.l  seek  individuals  who  desire  to  affiliate  end  tend  toward 
eoc  lability.  Secor.d.  the  organisation's  climate  can  be  changed 
to  more  fully  utilise  the  predispositions  of  aunagers  and  others. 
Tbs  authors-  bias  holds  with  this  lattar  strategy,  where  poeelbls. 


Drury.  C.  G.  Inspection  of  sheet  materials— model  and  data.  • 

Human  Factors,  1473.  17  (3).  237-243. 

In  the  inspection  of  sheet  materials  in  industry,  two  intsr- 
related  tasks  ars  involved,  visual  search  and  decision-making. 

Whan  these  tasks  have  been  studied  separately,  it  has  been  found 
that  both  exhibit  a spoed/er ror  trndc-off.  As  more  tns  is 
allowed  for  the  task,  errors  usually  dacreasa.  However,  the  speed/ 
error  trade-off  in  industrial  inspection  studies  shows  that,  as 
time  pec  item  is  increased.  Type  2 errors  (accepting  faulty  items) 
decroase  while  Typo  1 (injecting  good  Items)  orioia  actually  increase. 
A model  combining  visual  search  and  decision  theory  is  postulated 
and  tested  on  tha  inspoction  of  flat  glass  fot  discrete  faults. 
Separata  experiments  are  performed  to  test  the  ability  of  inspectors 
to  (l)  search  for  end  locate  known  detects  in  sheets  of  glass.  *»d 
(2)  dec  ids  whether  a small  fixated  circular  dot  is  above  or  below 
the  standard  required.  The  results  of  thssa  two  experiments  ar# 
used  to  derive  model  parameters  and  the  model  used  to  predict 
performance  in  the  factory  situation.  Tha  model  predicts  the 
seme  change  in  errors  with  increasing  tim  per  item  as  results 
obtained  previously  In  fist-glass  Inspection. 


Drury.  C.  C..  4 Addison.  J.  L.  An  industrial  etudy  of  the  effects 
of  feedback  and  fault  dansity  on  inspection  performance,  trqonomicf . 
1373.  14  (2),  131-143 


Records  of  the  performance  of  a qroup  of  on-line  inspector* 
of  q.aas  i t •— s over  a ten-month  period  were  analysed  using  the 
Theory  of  Signal  Detection.  It  was  found  that  tha  inspection  group 
as  a who  1#  followed  the  theoretical  predictions.  The  introduction 
of  more  rapid  feedback  of  performance  to  the  inspectors  after  twelve 
weeks  of  the  stud/  ircreasM  the  effective  detectability  of  ‘he 
faults  significantly  Reducing  tha  percentage  of  mieaed  faults  by 
half.  The  effect  o C input  quality  lavel  on  performance  before  »•" 
after  the  change  was  st idled.  The  usual  drop  in  fault  detection 
performance  with  increased  quality  waa  found  and  analysed  to  ehsw 
that  the  inspection  group  wars  attempting  to  keep  the  outgoing 
percentage  defective  constant. 


Dubin,  R . , 4 Champoux,  J.C.  Workers'  central  life  interests  and 
perscnallty  characteristics.  Technical  Report  Ho.  11,  August,  1473, 
Uni  versity  cf  Cell  forme.  Contract  s'onr  NOOOM-49-A- 0200- 4001  -PH 

131-313,  Office  of  Keval  Research. 

Investigated  relationship  of  job  oriented  8s.  non- job-or isnted 
Ss  sr.d  no  preference  Ss  as  measured  by  Central  Life  Interest  Quoe- 
ticnrslro.  art  personality  characteristics  (Ghlselli's  self  descrip- 
tion inventory)  fr.r  477  blue-collar  and  141  clerical  fesule  employees 
of  the  tsis;>vcne  ccrpeny.  Job  oriented  malea  war#  higher  on  deciaive- 
r.css.  initiative  and  s .perviaory  ability  scales  and  low  on  need  for 
Job  security  scale.  Non- job  oriented  malea  scored  highest  oh  need 
for  job  security  scale  and  scored  lowest  on  decisiveness,  need  for 
occupational  achieve  rent,  and  initiative.  Ho  preference  male  work- 
ars  have  highsst  riser  for  sal  f- actual  nation  and  need  for  occupational 
achievement  sr.d  lowest  score  on  supervisory  ability.  Panels  clerical 
workers  in  three  CLI  gioupe  could  net  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  at  statistically  significant  levels  la  terns  of  personality 
character i atlca . 


Satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  had  the  strongest  relation- 
ship to  central  life  interest  orientation.  Workers  of  all  orienta- 
tions were  found  to  be  consistently  low  in  satisfaction  with  pay 
(the  staples  being  drawn  froe  low  wage  industries).  Implications  of 
those  results  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  work  environments 
are  discussed. 


Dubin.  R.,  Porter.  L.W..  Stone,  I.P.,  4 Champoux,  J.E.  Perceiving 
Jobs  In  the  organisation.  Technical  Repot t No.  I*.  August.  1473, 
Univsrsity  of  California,  Contract  Nonr  H00014-44-A-0700-4001-HR 
131-313.  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Investigated  ratings  of  144  jtb  incumbents.  189  craft  workers, 
and  770  supervisors  on  eight  Job  characteristics  of  14  Installation 
Jobs  in  s telephone  company.  Job  characteristics  rated  were  variety, 
autonomy,  task  identity,  feedbac  , friendship  opportunities.  •Seal- 
ing with  others,  prestige,  (era  t Jobs  ss  reference).  preet ige.  (all 
other  jobs  ss  reference).  Results  indicated  that  ratios  by  craft 
workers  and  supervisors  were  mure  similar  to  each  other  than  either 
•et  was  to  the  ratinqs  of  incumbents.  Incumbents  in  entry-level 
Jobs  evaluated  auch  jobs  more  highly  than  craft  workers  or  super- 
visors. while  incumbents  In  highly  skilled  temlna I -type  craft  Jobe 
evaluated  Jobs  lass  positively  than  other  two  sample  groups.  So- 
ciability and  saveral  intrinsic  characteristics  (autonomy  and  variety) 
of  Joba  are  rated  higher  by  incumbents.  Several  job  features  link- 
ing the  individual  with  hit  work  (task  identity,  feedback,  prestige- 
craft)  are  rated  lower  by  Incumbents.  Conclusion  that  organizational 
environment  is  differentially  perceived.  Incumbents  low  rating  of 
Job  faaturaa  linking  individual  with  work  may  bo  roault  of  reality 
situation  or  'alienation" . 


Dubin.  R.,  Porter,  L.W.,  Stone,  I.F.,  4 Champoux,  J.E.  Implications 
of  differential  Job  perceptions.  Industrial  Relations,  1974, 

243-273. 

This  study  measures  the  differential  perceptions  of  16  craft 
jobs  by  several  groupa  of  employees  (l.e.  job  incumbents,  peers,  and 
supervisors)  in  tha  Plant  Department  of  a Southern  California  tele- 
phona  company.  Itejor  findings  wera  that  the  job  ratings  of  super- 
visors and  peers  agreed  more  with  each  other  than  with  the  incumbents. 
Xncucbents  in  entry  level  positions  tended  to  rate  their  Job*  higher 
on  all  characteristics  than  did  pears  or  supervisors . However.  1 fl- 
ew* bents  in  skilled,  terminal- type  jobs  did  just  the  opposite.  There 
was  s tendency  for  incumbents  in  most  of  the  14  Jobs  to  rate  their 
own  jobs  higher  on  dealing  with  others,  autonomy  and  variety  and 
lower  oo  wtoleneaa  of  Job  than  did  their  supervisors  and  poor*.  - 


Dunlop.  John  T..  (Ed)  Automation  and  technological  change.  Englewood 
Cliffsi  Hew  Jersey i Prentice  llall,  1942. 

A collection  of  papers  given  at  the  American  Assembly  in  1942. 
Automation,  everyone  aarecs,  poses  some  problems,  sithruah  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  major  ones,  is  a setter  of  controversy  among 
the  participants.  Lee  A.  DuRridge,  president  of  The  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Robert  Heiibroner.  a noted  social  phil- 
osopher, take  the  position  that  automation  ia  merely  one  of  a vast 
Array  of  technological  advances  to  which  our  modern  society  must 
laarn  to  adapt.  Heiibroner' a historical  perspective  and  DuRrldge'e 
analysis  of  the  totality  of  social  problems  facing  the  world  today 
are  not  only  the  beet  written  eeeays  in  the  volume  but  offer  many 
very  thought-provoking  ideas  for  every  citisen  of  our  society. 

These  introductory  essays  piece  the  problem  in  s framework  and 
are  followed  by  an  aasortment  of  chapters,  asch  of  tftilch  considers 
a very  specific  facst  of  the  Impact  of  automation.  Most  of  these 
are  written  by  economiata  and  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  economics 
of  the  adoption  of  auloSMtion.  and  international  economics. 

The  chapters  of  greatest  intarest  to  psychologists  ere  probably 
the  ones  by  rtoyd  Mann,  "Psychological  and  Organisational  Impacts. * 
Melvin  Anehen'a  "Managerial  Decisions."  "Collective  Bargaining*  by 
•eorg#  Taylor,  and  to  eone  extent  Ewan  Cleuge  and  Leon  Greenberg's 
"Employment."  Mann* a chapter  summarises  much  too  briefly  a n-.nber 
of  empirical  etudlee  of  automation  in  tha  office  and  the  factory. 

He  concludes  that  tha  office  Joba  associated  with  computers  have  made 
Office  work  much  like  factory  work.  In  fact,  the  office  worker  is 
doing  routine,  specialised  work,  which  is  paced  by  the  computer's 
tremendous  ability  to  process  information,  with  increased  pressure  to 
ettain  complete  accuiecy  - a combination  of  factors  which  has  often 
resulted  in  decreased  job  sstiafaction.  The  old  promotional  ladder 
la  officaa  has  had  many  of  its  rungs  replaced  by  the  computer,  and  so 
tha  opportunity  for  people  to  work  up  to  higher  pcs  it  ions  in  a succes- 
sion of  small  atepa  has  been  almost  eliminated. 
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«*nn  Also  point*  to  the  disruptive  •fleets  of  both  typos  of 
tochno logical  change  on  tho  worker's  (tolinqi  of  Job  security  erwl 
•elf-conf idonce  in  hie  own  skills.  Recognition  of  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  to  new  work  petterr  » end  new  social  relationships  can  lead 
to  Methods  of  tralninq  for  new  job*  and  of  designing  work  systOMe  to 
preserve  existing  groups. 

Anehen'e  Major  contribution  to  the  woluise  is  Me  suggestion  that 
Managers  will  be  required  more  and  Mora  to  engage  in  solving  new  prob- 
rather  than  asking  decisions  of  a routine  nature.  Computers 
*uch  decieiena  More  guickly  and  accurately  and  Incorporate 
relevant  information  more  systematically  than  can  the  average  maneger. 

Taylor  sees  automation  as  having  a considerable  isipact  on  the 
character  of  collective  bargaining.  Union-management  agrecMents 
about  how  to  Introduce  automation  will  have  major  implication  for 
eoclsty  in  general,  since  we  are  now  coxmltted  to  a philosophy  of 
technological  progress  with  preservation  of  human  values.  He  for- 
•ees  more  third-party  participation,  e.g..  government  mediators, 
in  collective  bargaining  to  represent  the  public  interest,  and 
increased  incidence  of  continuous  problem-solving  conferences 
between  labor  and  ^r.agament  to  replace  the  present  system  of 
(■egotiatlng  only  under  crisis  conditions  of  contract  renewal  time. 

The  book  in  general  offers  informed  opinions  about  a variety 
of  topics  oa  automation. 


Through  factor-analytic  ud.nigusa  the  independent  variable,  i.e.. 
those  inherent  aspects  of  a Job  whi.h  could  pioperly  be  ca ll»J  iii^ 
attributes,  were  isolated  and  defined.  The  five  task  attnoute*.  were 
isolated  and  defined.  The  five  '.asks  attributes  iio1ji>  i u*re  cil.tdt 
technological  autonomy,  job  i#jv«  tivr nru,  social  ierlat:..n,  10b 
sophistication,  and  task  interdependence . They  were  developed  into 
euMMated  scales  which  represented  the  independent  variable. 

The  moderator  variable,  satisfaction  with  supervision,  use  opera- 
tionally defined  by  a thirteen-item  summered  scale  which  represented 
employee  reaction  to  many  diffarent  aspects  of  a supervisor's  functions. 

The  dependent  variable,  reported  psychological  needs,  was  obtained 
through  factor  analyses.  The  resultant  sales  were  called,  eel {-actual i- 
aatlon,  affiliation,  financial,  and  job  security  needs. 

The  results  indicated  that  reported  task  attributes  hid  no 
significant  impact  on  any  of  the  perceived  need  levels.  However, 
in  all  caaea  , thoaa  satisfied  with  their  supervisor  reported  less  needs 
than  those  dissatisfied  with  supervision.  This  would  suggest  that  the 
supervisor  is  able  to  modify  one's  perception  • thj  environment  to  such 
• degree  that  the  task  attributes  have  limited  importance  u>  one's  nevd 
levels. 

The  results  slab  suggested  a positive  relationship  between  need- 
reduction  end  satisfaction.  That  ie,  satisfaction  occurred  if  a need 
was  fulfilled  and  vice-versa. 
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bunnette.  M.D.  Performance  equals  ability  .nd  what?  Technical  Report  Mo 
4009,  January.  1973.  University  of  Minnesota.  Contract  Honr  *00014- 
68-A-0141 -00 3 -NR  151-323,  Office  of  Nevel  Research. 

After  briefly  reviewing  psychologist' • efforts  to  predict 
humen  work  performance,  results  of  several  research  studies  de- 
signed to  evaluate  different  theerlea  of  work  motivation  are  pre- 
sented (Merrbetg-Two  factor  theory)  (Valence- instrumental ity- 
expectar.cy  theory)  (Locke's  goal  settlng-lnt  nt ions  ',  ity  theory) 

(Adam' a equity  or  social  comparison  theory.)  Concludes  from  review 
^••••rcb  thst  ability  differences  still  are  empirically  the  mit 
Important  determiners  of  differences  in  job  performance.  As  eo- 
tivation  changes  it  has  direct  effects  on  the  expression  of  ability. 

Zt  la  argued  that  simpler  measures  need  to  be  inveatigeted  es 
psychologists  try  to  account  for  the  non-ability  part  of  human  wort 
performance.  This  includes  sound  individual  difference  meeaurea 
•f  preferences.  Job  needs  end  past  behavior  deacr ipt ions.  Less 
should  be  said  about  motivation  per  ae  and  more  done  to  learn  about 
the  dimensional  makeup  of  tha  ‘what*  term  in  the  equations  m- 
rORMAbes  equals  ABILITY  and  WHAT  7 


llllct.  J L.  1 >..r...  | rvj  Offlc*  productivity  th,0u,t,  Jot,  1 . nent  . 
r'.'tr,  . ■ t th.  office  otra.-cr  ■ . job,  (No.  134.  office 
£*'“*'  “♦«  »«r«i  tMrictn  Manoquoont  »..ocl.tloo,  HSJ, 


N.port.  co  • Job  tnlifjcnt  project  .oorv)  fil,t-Utw  .vpet- 
*l.or.  .01  cl.ncol  worker,  at  fbe  Detroit  Edi.on  Electric  utility 
Co**,*',y  Though  there  >ere  no  controls  and  no  statistical  infor- 
mation was  provided,  Elliot  claimed  that  job  enlargement  reduced 
coats  and  increased  r reduction.  He  men  assumed  a positive  rela- 
tionship between  productivity  end  morale.  on  the  basis  of  thie 
assumed  rslat ;onth .p.  he  argued  that  satisfaction  had  incraaaedl 
Cost  reduction  ani  production  increase  ere  more  easily  explained 
in  thi.  case  ae  a result  of  the  elimination  of  duplications  In  the 
work  prorata.  Th#  report  did  include  the  recognition  that  some  work- 
er# prefer  repetitive  jobs. 


8m*ry»  T.l.  (Ed)  Systems  thinking.  Middlesex.  Znglendi  Penguin 
looks  Incorp.,  1949. 


Dyson,  a.  Hoover 1 • group  therapy.  Management  Today.  1973.  May 
57.59.40. 


Brief  description  of  team  work  approach  at  Hoover  Co.. 

Per ival,  England.  Since  1950  a new  team  working  method  has  been 
need.  This  allows  individuals  to  Interchange  their  jobs  freely 
within  the  group.  Pay  rat*  was  changed  from  individual  piece 
work  to  group  incentives. 

On  controlled  checks  taken  over  a series  of  changes  from 
individual  to  teem  work.  It  was  reported  that  the  average  in- 
crease in  productivity  was  9*  which  was  apart  from  the  larcre  de- 
crease of  indirect  work.  Oiaeatis fact  ion  was  reported  to  be 
*leee*  than  half  that  experienced  with  those  on  individual  time 
study  rates. 

Key  points  of  group  work  teams  are:  (l)  selection  of  good 

leader  (2)  gro^pe  should  consist  of  20-25  people  (3)  operators 
should  be  allied  to  choose  the  Job  they  like  beat  (4)  group 
should  prod  ice  completed  job  or  assemble  (5)  operators  in  group 
should  be  able  to  see  the  total  reeulta  ot  the  work  of  the  group. 
'()  work  produced  by  the  group  should  be  at  stage  where  it  La 
easy  to  control  quantity  and  quality  (7)  group  standard  should  be 
built  up  from  the  work  study  data  of  sack  individual  (d)  group 
should  correct  faulty  work  and  (9)  work  records  including  weekly 
production  requirements,  and  daily  production  should  be  oa  die- 
play. 


The  Economist . Does  your  Job  bore  you.  or  does  Professor  Ifersberg? 
The  Economist.  June  C,  1970. 


Jovrn.ll.tlc  brief  r.vl.»  ol  IUr.fc.rC.  Tvo  f,ctor  Tboory  >n4 
vtlin.  of  Job  .oriel—  nt  principle*.  »rlef  report,  on  Job  onrleb- 
oot  project,  nt  AT*T  .nd  lepertal  cbeoie.l  loav.trlee-Prlteln. 


Edgeroefc.  T.  B.  The  motivations!  consequences  of  task  attributes 
and  supervision,  unpublished  RtO>  dissertation,  Cornell  University, 
1964. 


It  was  hypothesised  that  employees  who  perceive  task  attributes 
differently  would  report  different  need  levels.  However,  it  wee  felt 
that  the  supervisor,  through  personality  or  a leadership  style,  could 
moderate  the  potential  environmental  effects. 

A questionnaire  wee  given  to  500  female,  non-eupervlaory . weekly 
salaried  employees  la  a large  pharmaceutical  company. 


Book  of  rending*  about  systems  thinking  which  is  a way  of  looking 
at  phenomena  from  biological  systems  to  social  systems.  Living  systems 
need  to  be  analysed  as  open  systems  in  that  there  ia  an  interchange 
of  matter  end  energy.  Humen  organizations  are  living  ay a tecs  and 
should  be  analyzed  accordingly. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  the  history  of  the  ideaa 
Of  systems  theory  and  the  properties  of  open  systems . Part  Three  of 
the  book  defines  the  properties  of  environments  that  are  relevant  to 
adaptive  behavior.  lhe  last  aection  of  the  book  contains  papers  that 
extend  these  ideas  to  enterprises  that  must  bo  auneged  and  suggest  the 
potential  of  systems  thinking  for  management  practice. 


Emery.  F.E.,  4 Triat.  E . L.  Towards  a social  ecology:  Contextual 

Bppcectetlons  for  th#  future  in  the  present.  Plenum  Prcsa.~~f973 . 

"*  review  and  extension  of  the  literature  concerning  the  con- 
ceptual and  methodological  problems  of  the  social  sciences  in  re- 
lation to  forecasting  are  presented  in  Pert  1 of  the  book.  Those 
problems  are  viewed  in  a social  ecological  framework,  which  ia  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  salient  approach  in  understanding  what  was 
happening  to  organisations,  considered  as  open  eocio- technical . as 
they  encountered  greater  complexity  and  a faster  change-rate.  The 
Ideas  developed  in  Pert  1 are  the  basis  for  Part  2.  which  le  con- 
cerned with  the  transition  t©  post-industrial  society.  To  cope 
with  this  transition,  th#  authors  propose  e new  culture  of  politics, 
assisted  by  adaptive  planning,  thst  will  be  able  to  regulate  com- 
plex. rapidly,  and  unevenly  changing  societies. 


Bngeletad,  P.ll*  8©e io- technical  approach  to  problems  of  prrccss 
control.  Zn  francia  Bo  Ism  (Ed).  Paper  making  svatevs  and  tveir 
control,  Tr.nMc.i.ign*  ot  Ul«  iv»  h«id  .t  ?.(<-, j, 

-1 4<*9 . London i The  British  Taper  and  Board  Maker's  Association. 
1970. 


Reports  on  enrichment  project  at  Hunafoa  Pulp  and  Paper  Kill 
in  southern  Norway  in  1944,  involving  32  employee*.  Auto nor o-s 
work  groups  were  formed  to  replace  atricrly  delineated  job*,  super- 
visors on  th#  shop  floor,  and  physical  separation  of  task  opera- 
tions. Tho  work  groups  Incorporated  comprehensive  multi-skill 
spare tot  training  and  elimination  of  floor  supervisors.  Free ran 
resulted  In  24%  increase  in  average  quality  bonus  in  4 year  period. 
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Abstract*  (Coot ‘d. I 


tv 4ns.  H.C.  Her;b*rg*s  two  factor 

In  T*«  rronn-l  ff  •■■Vjlniy,  1*71  . 2* 


thsoryi  One  more  vast.  Stu^l>» 
45-4*. 


Investigated  effect  of  personality  differences  to  account  for 
pcoplr  relatin'?  the  7"°'*  snpectn  of  their  job  to  itn  intrinsic 
aspects  ( respor.t :bi  1 ity . achievement)  end  the  poor  aspects  of 
their  *ob  to  its  catiiniic  aspects  (policy,  lu^rwuion . co-workore)  . 
This  study  investigated  the  impact  of  an  external  (chanco.  luc*. 
etc.)  vs.  an  internal  (eel  f-dctormlnatior.)  orientation  a:>on  rcapon- 
sea  to  Her iberg- type  questions  as  to  what  contribmtod  to  feeling 
good  or  bad  about  the  Job.  These  hypotheses  weio  tested:  (a) 

internals  will  give  more  intrinsic  responses:  (b)  internals  will 
give  balanced  responses  to  good  and  bad  job  sequences;  and  (c) 
•sternal a will  giva  unbalanced  response* . Data  on  II  c*n*d**"h-. . . 
college  Sc  free  a non work  population  did  not  support  any  hypothec id, 
although  results  tended  in  the  direction  of  !lypotho«o*  o and  C- 


Kyecnck,  II. J.  Cortical  inhibition,  figural  aftereffect  and  theory 
of  pc r son* l tty.  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  1*55. 
21.  *4-104. 


hit  attempt  has  been  nude  in  this  paper  to  work  out  a 
dyr.se i c theoty  to  account  for  a number  of  exper mental  find  .ngs 
in  ilic  field  of  personality  islsted  to  the  concept  of  extra- 
version- introversion.  following  Pavlov  and  Hull,  a theory  of 
cortical  inhibition  was  developed  to  account  for  observed  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  and  a deduction  from  this  principle  win 
node  by  extending  it  to  the  perceptual  field.  It  was  predicted 
that  hysterics  (as  a prototype  of  the  extraverted  personality 
type)  would  be  differentiated  from  dyathymice  (as  a prototype 
uf  the  introverted  personality  type)  in  the  speed  of  arev*al, 
tiirnth.sid  length  uf  persistence  of  figural  at  lervl  sects. 

A comparison  of  two  groups  of  carefully  selected  aub-rcts 
showed  that  (a)  hysterica  developed  satiation  and  figural  after- 
effects more  quickly  than  did  dysthymics:  (b)  that  hystcnci 
developed  stronger  setiation  and  fiqural  aftereffect*  thar.  did 
dysthymics:  and  (c)  that  hysterics  developed  note  persistent 
satis1. ion  and  figural  aftcreffectsthan  did  dysthymic*.  The 
differences  are  statistically  significant  and  are  in  rorpleie 
accord  with  piediction.  In  the  discussion,  certain  parallels  were 
drawn  between  hysteria  and  brain  Injury  in  tersu  of  the  theory 
outlined,  with  particular  reference  to  the  aftereffects  of  leucotomy. 
Lastly,  a number  of  predictions  were  mode  from  the  theory  which 
should  permit  of  on  experimental  decision  as  to  its  worth  - 
whi ienees . 


Factory.  Which  way  industry ...  job  onlsrgemer.t  or  job  specialisation. 
£»c|ftQ.  1963.  0«c. . 4^67. 

Presents  two  divergent  views:  job  enlargoswnt  vs.  job  apecl- 

alisaticn.  An  IBM  executive  claiae  that  expending  jobs  to  include 
more  elements,  sicre  complex  operations,  the  ability  to  make  deci- 
sions. and  increasing  worker  responsibility  will  result  in  grestor 
product lv.ty  and  decreased  turnover.  A Boeing  execatlve  cites 
examples  of  job  specialisation  resulting  in  increased  efficiency, 
less  supervision,  higher  quality,  and  ahortar  training  times. 


Falteraayer,  E.  Who  will  do  the  dirty  work  toemrrow.  fortune. 

1*74.  Jen. . 114-1)8.  

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*  prcd.ct  that  between  1«?4-1*»5 
openings  in  low-status  sc-nisl  jobs  will  increase  fester  than  total 
employment . Absenteeism,  turnover,  and  labor  supply  pioblcms 
abouful  in  thoa*  jobs.  How.  a number  of  factors  have  eroded  supply 
of  people  available  for  menial  works,  welfare,  .educed  number  of 
school  dropouts,  equal  employment  opportunities  for  minorities  and 
dislike  of  menial  work  by  youth. 

Society  must  improve  pay  and  working  condition*  for  »umal  jobs. 
The  quality  and  complexity  of  mental  work  should  be  raised.  At 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  aarvice  aids  partic.patc  i.i  * one 
month  training  program  that  atrc»se«  swept ic  techniques  an  1 medical 
requirreenta  of  their  job.  Texas  Instrument  offers  a prospect  of 
advancement  to  anyone  who  sign*  on  to  push  s broom.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  high  school  students  could  do  menial  work  durlnc  part 
of  thair  school  day.  Amer.can  Airlines  has  a force  of  185  cabin 
service  clerks  who  cleen  airplanes.  Pay  starts  at  4.5?  hr.  Pome 
recent  hires  ore  college  graduates  who  will  use  this  job  for  future 
advancement . 


farina,  A.J.,  4 Wheaton,  G.B.  Development  of  a taxonomy  of  human 
perloime.-tcoi  The  tank  characteristics  approach  to  performance  pre- 
diction. Technical  Report  Ho.  7,  February.  1*71,  American  Institutes 
for.  Hrsearch.  Contract  Nonr  F44620-67-C-0116,  Advanced  Research  F re- 
ject* Agency.  Department  ef  Defense. 

<• 

Isgtiri  Miit : 

Of  the  many  conditions  trtiirh  can  influence  human  performance, 
the  i po»-rly  described  sn«l  leant,  unde raU.od  are  ll*ose  emlodlod 
in  t*ie  teak.  As  a rnnaequence,  the  ability  to  relate  performance 
observed  in  on*  task  to  that  observed  in  other  tasks  is  limited. 

The  present  reaesreh  describee  e nerle#  of  studies  conducted  to  de- 
velop an  in*? rumen?  In  terms  of  which  the  stimulus,  procedural,  «nd 
response  character i tt ice  of  tesfce  could  be  described.  It  discusses 
additions!  studies  which  were  designed  to  determine  whether  dimen- 
sions comprising  the  descriptive  language  represented  correlates  of 

hum* a performance. 


Tho  basic  step.i  in  this  research  were  toi  (a)  develop  descrip- 
tive characteristics  of  taaksi  (b)  assess  tho  reliability  of  rating 
scales  devised  to  measure  these  characteristics!  and  Ic)  determine 
if  these  characteristics  represented  coirelates  of  per lormance . 

The  overall  direction  taken  by  tho  project  was  influenced  by  a 
heuristic  »o!e 1 which  viewed  performance  ae  a function  of  ihrco  aota 
of  antecedent  conditional  the  operator,  the  environment , and  the 
task.  A decision  was  made  to  focus  initial  efforts  on  the  task  com- 
ponent of  the  model,  holding  the  other  components  in  abeyance. 

Toward  this  end,  major  components  of  a task  were  identified  and 
treated  as  categories  within  which  to  devise  task  characteristics  or 
descriptors.  Each  characteristic  was  cast  into  a rating  scale  for- 
mat which  presented  a definition  of  tho  characteristics  and  provided 
a seven-point  seal#  with  defined  anchor  - and  mid-pointa  along  with 
examples  for  each  point.  Nineteen  scales  were  developed  and  evalua- 
ted in  a series  of  three  reliability  studies. 

The  paradigm  used  to  determine  whether  the  task  charactorlst ics 
were  correlates  of  por formnr.ee  upon  wdiich  predictive  rolnt  tonahipa 
might  be  established  was  that  of  'post-diction*.  Post-diction  refer- 
red to  the  situation  in  vdilch  per fom.ancu  measures  were  abstracted 
from  studies  already  existing  in  the  literature.  Subject*  rated  de- 
scriptions of  the  tasks  used  in  these  studies  on  task  characteristic 
scsloa  and  then  these  ratings  wore  subjected  to  multiple  rogrosaion 
analysis  to  establish  the  oxtent  to  which  they  wore  rolstod  to  the 
performance  xn  question.  T*o  such  post-diction  studies  were  conduc- 
ted. first  post-diction  study  involved  aix  ecalas  end  26  taake 

tdiile  the  second  study  involved  six  scales  and  20  tasks. 

Findings! 

Xn  gonorni,  it  wss  founJ  that  a subset  of  scales  having  sde- 
quata  reliability  consistently  emerged  in  all  three  rel.aMUty 
studies.  The  results  of  tho  two  post-diction  studies  were  encourag- 
ing in  that  significant  multiple  correlations  of  .IC  and  .?*.  wrr 
obtained  between  task  characteristic  ratings  and  the  per'onrancs 
seaeuree. 

Utilisation  of  Findings: 

Although  s final  interpretation  of  these  findings  must  await 
cross-validation  efforts,  it  does  appear  possible  to  describe  tasks 
in  terms  of  s task-characteristic  language  which  is  relatively  free 
of  the  subjective  and  indirect  descriptors  found  in  r-sny  other  sys- 
to*‘ • Further,  task  characteristics  may  represent  :rpotta..t  cor- 
relates of  performance;  as  shown  here,  it  was  possible  to  describe 
subtle  differences  among  tasks  and  to  relata  such  differences  sys- 
tiMtically  to  variations  in  performance. 


Farr,  J.  L..  O’Leary.  B.  S.,  a Bartlett.  C.J.  Effect  of 
mork  sample  test  upon  self-selection  and  turnover  of  job  appli- 
wAftte.  Journal  Of  Applied  Psychology.  197),  SO.  283-285. 

Hypothesized  that  job  applicants  who  were  administered  a pr«- 
employw.cn  t work  ssrpl«  tect  and  who.  consequently,  had  a more  accur- 
ate expectancy  about  task  requirements  would  have  a higher  job  re- 
fusal rate  and  a lower  voluntary  turnover  rale  than  applicants  not 
obslnlstered  the  work  sample  test.  Ss  were  67  white  and  *3  black 
Applicants  for  the  job  of  sewing  machine  operator.  Some 
support  for  the  hyt<.ihesae  was  found  for  white  Ss  but  not  for  black 
*•  • *Acial  differences  are  explained  in  terms  of  the  differential 
importance  of  factor*  in  the  work  situation. 


Faunce,  W.  A.  Automation  and  the  autoisobile  worker  . Social  Pro- 
blems. 1*58.  4.  68-78. (a) 


Report  on  interview  results  from  125  workers  selected  random- 
ly from  four  large  machining  departments  of  a Detroit  err;  me  plant. 
Respondents  wer#  asked  to  compare  their  last  previous  nen-aute-.ated 
with  their  present  automated  job  in  teres  of  job  content,  working 
conditions,  patterns  of  social  interaction  ar.d  work  satisfaction. 

Results  were  as  follows  in  the  area  of  job  content:  Autor-ated 
jobs  reduced  amount  of  swterials  handled  by  worker,  decreased 
workers  control  over  work  pace,  and  required  roie  atten- 

tion on  part  of  the  worker.  No  differences  were  found  xr.  worker’s 
comparison  of  training  required,  skill,  end  ability  i.ced«  J of  : on- 
automated  and  automated  jobs.  Workers  indicated  that  autor-ated 
jobs  involved  more  responsibility,  were  more  important  and  pro- 
duced greater  fatigue.  Ho  differences  were  reported  in  a compar- 
ison of  working  conditions. 

Workers  who  preferred  non -automated  jobs  reported  less  social 
Interaction  on  automated  jobs,  too  much  supervision  on  autcrated 
job i it  was  harder  to  get  along  with  foreman  on  automated  job.  and 
greater  tension  and  anxiety  in  automated  jobs. 

Negio  woikers  were  mote  eetiefied  with  automated  Jol  a than 
white  workers.  Workers  with  higher  education  were  lose  satisfied 
with  automated  jobe,  workers  with  rural  backgrounds  were  dissatis- 
fied with  automated  jobs. 

Article  does  not  contain  complete  statistical  data.  Only  e 

few  percent ages  ere  reported. 
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Abstracts  (Cont'd.) 


f ior>ce , y.  A.  Automation  In  the  automobile  industry.  Ami-  r j can 
Soc-olooicsl  Review.  1958.  2j[.  401-407.  (b) 


- Reports  on  result*  of  interviews  with  125  workers  selected 
randomly  from  four  large  machining  departments  of  a Detroit  auto 
engine  plant.  Respondents  were  asked  to  compare  their  old  job 
la  the  non- automated  plant  with  their  present  automated  }ob. 

The  following  results  were  reported!  automated  jobs  required 
closer  an!  more  constant  attention,  in  automated  plant  there  wae 
a grr.i  cr  distance  botvt  on  work  stations.  Thcrs  were  fewer  jobs 
in  sutor^ted  plan:  where  work  pace  waa  controlled  by  the  opera- 
tor. fewer  jobs  in  eui.on.atod  plant  required  teamwork.  In  auto- 
mated plant  there  was  less  social  interaction  on  the  job,  work 
interaction  groups  art  significantly  smaller  in  automated  plant*, 
and  in  plants  workers  reported  more  frequent  contacts 

with  foremen  and  supervisor*. 


Feather,  N.  T.  Valence  of  outcoene  and  expectation  of  aucceaa  in 
relation  to  task  difficulty  and  perceived  locua  of  control. 
Journal  of  Perrons! t ty  and  Social  Psychology.  1467,  7.  372-386. 


Tested  the  relationship  of  attractiveness  of  success  and 
repulsiveness  of  failure  to  the  subjective  probability  of  success 
at  s task  varying  in  difficulty  and  if  success  was  attributed  to 
skill  or  rhnnee.  76  Ss  provided  estimates  of  probability  of  suc- 
cess, at ti acti veriest  of  success  and  repuls ivenesa  of  failure  for 
each  of  10  levels  of  objective  difficulty  of  the  sane  task  for 
the  1st  and  15th  (last)  trial  of  the  task  under  two  experimental 
instructions  (success  or  failure  dej-endont  on  skill  or  chance). 
Results  indicated  that  under  skill  instruction  probability  esti- 
mates and  repulsiver.eaa  estimates  were  higher  and  decreased  net* 
rapidly  with  increasing  difficulty  for  the  last  trial  of  the 
task.  In  chance  condition  primacy  effect  was  found  for  attract- 
iveness (estimates  increased  sort  rapidly  with  increasing  diffi- 
culty on  the  1st  trial  of  task).  Ho  relationship  was  found  be- 
tween rate  of  change  measures  and  N achievement,  debilitating 
anxiety  anJ  Rotteis  1 -C  scale.  Results  are  discussed  in  terms 
of  the  importance  of  situational  context  in  determining  degree 
to  which  S sees  self  as  responsible  for  his  success  and  failure 
and  his  reaction  to  the  outcome. 


Tho  relationship  of  job  security  to  nut.  vat  ion  can  l»e  seen  in  the 
propositions  that! 

1.  A relatively  high  level  of  ,can omic  security  for  voikeis 

In  s given  plant  is  an  essential  precondition  for  festering 
th#  will  to  work.  Only  when  this  has  been  establ.shed  can  the 
various  motivational  theories  have  eny  chance  of  ». u.ceee. 

2.  Workers  must  be  motivated  to  achieve  a high  level  of 
productivity. 

3.  Increased  economic  security  without  punitive  motivation 
will  only  raise  costs,  not  productivity. 

4.  Workers  will  r«a{>ond  to  mot  i vstional  inducements  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  economic  security. 

In  short,  the  productivity  of  workers  will  be  highest  w ten  they 
•r*  motivated  and  when  they  do  not  fear  working  themselves  ©u:  of 
their  jobs . 

A more  logical  approach  la  toi 

1.  Stop  paying  attention  to  the  15*  high  achievers,  They 
will  do  their  thing  without  management 'a  encourag*  r.icni  . 

But  they  suit  not  be  frustrated  by  the  non-involved  erj  1 eyres. 

2.  Concentrate  on  th*  85%  non-involved  workers.  Devvlop  way* 
to  motivate  them  in  terms  which  they  will  perceive  as 
meaningful . 

3.  Create  an  environment  which  the  non-involved  can  accept  and 
identify  with.  Break  down  soma  of  th*  traditions:  barriers 
between  management  and  labor. 

4.  Demonstrate  to  all  employees  that  management  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  problem*  and  conditions  that  are  important 
to  thaw,  such  as  Job  aacurlty.  fear  of  loas  of  incoem,  naino 
coat  of  living,  ate. 

5.  Develop  a way  to  give  all  employcos  a piece  of  the  action. 

If  workers  come  to  wore  to  eat,  to  oxchange  their  skills 
and  efforts  for  what  they  can  buy  back  outside  of  th*  work 
place,  then  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  they  are  givon 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  more  of  th*  eating  stuff,  this  may 
activate  them. 


Fain,  M.  Approach**  to  motivation.  Unpublished  paper.  1470. 


caaay  on  past  approach**  in  the  last  10  years  to  raise  employe* 
set i vet  ion . Review  include*  worker  participation  programs,  job  enrich- 
ment at  AT  a T and  Texas  Instruments,  work  s impl  i f lestion,  llerzberg 
add  McGregor  and  role  of  stoney  or  fulfillment  in  work  motivation. 


Concludes  that  some  of  the  prominent  psychologists  have  mad* 
two  basic  error*  in  formulating  their  behavioral  proposals! 

1.  workers  have  a need  to  find  fulfillment  in  their  work. 

2 Workers  will  identify  with  management'*  goals  when  management 

* adopt  a rar.aging  strategies  which  will  offer  workers  greeter 

* participation  and  ldentlflcat ion  with  their  work. 

The  basic  esus*  of  productivity  retardation  la  described  in  th# 
theorem.  Th#  actions  which  workers  t*V#  are  th#  symptoms  which 
management  perceives.  Ibes#  are  labelled  as  corollaries,  since  they 
talM*  tram  th*  basic  relationship. 


Corollary  li  If  workers  do  anything  to  raise  productivity,  some 
of  them  will  be  penalised. 


Corollary  2i 


worker*  will  not  cooperate  In  productivity 
iagirovement  whon  their  job  security  i*  not  aesured. 


Corollary  3*  worker#  have  strong  incentive*  not  to  cooperate 
With  management,  especially  in  th#  short  term 
period. 


Corollary  4r 


Corollary  4i 


Corollary  Ci 


Workers  consider  their  own  interests  before 
sunagement ‘a.  Man*g.**mont  ' a goals  will  be 
accepted  by  workers  to  the  extent  thet  th#  goals 
ar*  porcalved  by  workars  a*  benaflcial  to  thaw. 

Most  worker*  will  not  accept  management*# 
strategy  that  worker#  ahould  participate  and 
identify  with  their  work  because  they  do  not 
view  it  es  a need  nor  in  their  beat  interact*, 
neither  euch  workers  nor  sianagement  derlv* 
benefit*  from  participation  and  Job  enrichment 
programs. 

A minority  of  worker#  obtain  fulfillment  from 
their  work.  14!###  ar*  tho  aalf-actuailaora  who 
identify  with  aanagemowt  (Approximately  15%  or  workers) . 


Corollary  4*  Worker*  pres*  for  their  need#  in  unmistakable 

term.  Att##g»t#  by  management  to  provide  alter- 
natives not  demanded  by  worker*  will  not  diminish 
workers'  awpreaaed  needs.  Moreover,  management  a 
lot  Ives  may  be  <pi*et toned  and  reaentrd. 


Foin,  M . Tho  real  needs  anJ  gnaJs  of  blue-collar  workers!  A critical 
examination  of  a "Survey  of  Working  Condition#"  prepared  i or  t.e  i.s. 
Department  of  Labor.  Tho  Conference  DoarJ  RccoiJ,  (»cb.).  14*1.  .s-J0. 

Reanalyzes  data  from  this  aurvay.  Workora  were  asked  how  im- 
portant they  considered  some  25  aspects  of  work,  including  p »y. 
working  conditions,  and  relations  with  covorkcrs.  The  results  rsy 
bo  surprising  to  thoao  who  bclicvo  workers  are  interested  natnly 
in  pay. 

Of  the  five  work  features  rated  most  important,  only  one  ‘•ad 
to  do  *ith  tangible  or  economic  benefits.  And  that  one  (goc  . •.•„>  , 
waa  ranked  number  5.  Ranked  above  pay  were  interesting  work,  enough 
information  to  get  the  job  done,  and  enough  authority  to  do  Uiv  job. 

Work  assets  rated  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  in  importance 
wore i opportunity  to  dovolop  special  abilities;  job  security;  and 
seeing  the  results  of  ona's  work. 

Of  th*  eight  top-ranked  aspects,  six  had  to  do  with  th*  content 
of  the  worker's  job. 

When  the  data  are  refined  into  occupation  categories,  it  is 
seen  that  widely  accepted  findinqs  about  (composite)  worker's  -c.'!* 
and  interests  do  not  hold  for  blue  collar  jobs.  Workers  in  each  of 
throe  bluo  collar  work  categories  hold  pay  higher  than  interesting 
work.  And  Job  security  cones  ahead  of  that.  Moreover,  a stady  of 
foreign  workers  also  shows  that  pay  and  job  secui ity  are  the  unskilled 
workars'  basic  needs.  Finally,  with  interesting  work  not  tho  pri- 
mary nsad  of  workars,  th*  question  of  Job  enrichment  now  takes  on 
dlfforont  perspectives. 


Felh,  M.  Job  enrichnanti  A reevaluation.  Sloan  Management  Review, 
1474,  64-88. 

Based  on  *n  extensive  review  of  th#  Job  enrichment  literature, 
Fein  concludes  that  there  are  few.  If  any.  genuine  cases  where 
Job  enrichment  has  been  applied  successfully  to  a large,  hetero- 
geneous work  force,  .'tost  application  of  Job  enrichment  either 
have  been  coimon  sense  Job  redesign  or  have  occurred  among  such  a 
select  group  of  workers  that  th#  success  of  the  program  was  in- 
dependent of  Its  content.  Contrary  to  th#  opinion  expressed  in 
Work  In  A-wrics.  the  author  finds  that  th#  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
job  is  secondary  in  importance  to  many  blua-collar  workars.  Of 
primary  concern  to  th#  b)u*-collar  worker  are  hie  pay.  hia  job 
security,  and  th#  rules  of  his  work  place.  Job  enrichment  haa  not 
workad,  because  it  hen  not  addressed  thee*  problea*.  In  ordor  to 
increase  product i*l*y  in  America,  th#  author  suggests  a new  ap- 
proach to  job  design  which  balances  aor#  thoughtfully  both  th* 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivational  factor*.  He  critically  ra- 
viewa  Job  enrichment  projects  at  Genaral  Foods,  Froctor  and  Oambla, 
Teas*  Instruments.  Polaroid  And  ATAt. 
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M>ltr«etl  (Cont'd  I 


Kino,  f . J.  Intrinsic  motivation,  lnulli<)«ncf  and  ^;»muluy 
related  to  roqnltiv*  and  motor  performance  gf>c<y>  ■»*)  .4^ 
Motor  Ski I In.  1972.  34.  319-329. 


Tested  a Mature  of  generalized  Intrinsic  motivation  Length 
of  time  St  endurod  a noxious  a t imolus  -hanJ  itremon  in  5**C 
water-no  external  rewards  or  punishment).  Ss  (54  soldiers,  com- 
pleted Cattell  12  0-A  Battery,  Cattail  16  F-F  Teat.  Mauds  ley  par  - 
aonallty  inventory,  and  biographic  questionnaire.  Criterirn  var- 
iables were  performance  on  foi lewing  task* ; anagram.  digit 
symbol.  substitution.  acrew  aorting.  and  titrated  hand  dynamotsr. 
Raaulta  indicated  that  subjects  who  endured  noxious  atiatulation 
longer  performed  better  on  all  tasks.  However,  this  predictor 
accounted  for  leea  variance  in  the  criteria  than  intelligence, 
pereonality,  and  biographic  factors. 


Pin>l«naan.  P.  W..  Eianer.  T. . , Rose,  A.  M.  , Wheaton,  0.  I,,  a 
Ccdfcn,  F.  Methods  for  pi  edict tng  Job  ability  requirements)  f X X 
Ability  rc-qu  lrrcr-rit  s bn  a function  of  changes  in  the  charsrtor- 
istira  of  a rr>nr^>|  id/>nt  i f icji  jon  task.  Technical  Report  Ho. 

AIR- 3 1 100-4 1 75  TR  R75-1,  April,  1975,  American  Institutes  for 
Wo  ,hin«jtnn,  t>  r..  Contract  Honr  NOOO14-72-C-O302 . 

HR  151-347,  Office  of  Kaval  Research. 

This  report  describes  the  third  study  in  a program  of  research 
dealing  with  the  relationships  between  the  characteristics  of 
human  teaks  and  the  abilities  required  for  teak  performance.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  generate  principles  which  can  be  used  to 
identify  ability  requirements  from  knowledge  of  tho  characteristics 
of  a task  and  of  variations  in  the  conditions  of  tank  performance. 
Sueh  knowledge  has  important  implications  for  both  selection  and 
training  of  personnel. 

T^e  present  study  investigated  the  relationship  between 
variations  in  a prot&typlc  prub lem-sol vlnq  task,  concept  identi fi- 
rst.on.  »nd  consequent  changes  ir.  the  abilities  related  to  problem- 
solving performance.  Characteristics  of  the  problem-solving  tank 
w*>  r»  ran  i pu  I • t by  varying  the  formal  difficulty  and  porceptunl 

complexity  of  the  problems.  Subjects  perforated  the  criterion  task 
under  the  different  experimental  conditions,  and  then  received  a 
battery  of  reference  tests  designed  to  measure  abilities  which  wore 
hypothesised  to  relate  to  problem-solving  performance.  To  determine 
the  relationship  between  task  character 1 nt ica  and  ability  require- 
mer*a,  the  test  battery  was  factor  analyzed  to  identify  a reference 
ability  structure.  The  loadings  of  tho  various  criterion  task 
conditions  on  that  structure  wore  then  estimated. 

Six  separate  ability  factors  wero  identified)  four  were  found 
to  bo  rolatad  to  criterion  task  porformance.  The  ability  relation- 
ships sceme  . not  only  to  reflect  task  variations,  but  also  to 
depend  on  tho  various  dependent  variables.  ‘Hicuo  dependent  variables 
wore  hypothesised  to  rolato  to  different  aspocts  of  performance. 

Tho  roeults  of  tho  study  suggested  that  cortain  task  variations 
change  t>«  nsturs  of  the  task  In  such  a way  that  subjects  change 
their  approach  or  strategy  for  dealing  with  tho  task.  Such  changes 
in  Approach  ray  require  different  ability  profiles!  thus  they 
My  account  for  changes  in  abilities  related  to  performance  as  a 
function  of  changes  in  task  characteristics.  Purthsr  analysis  Is 
planned  to  exasine  the  interaction  of  task  variation,  sufejoct 
strategies,  and  ability  profilos. 


Flake , D.  w. . a Maddi,  S.  R . Functions  of  varied  experjenej. 
Homewood i Illinois.  Oorssy  Press,  1961. 


Presents  conceptual  framework  of  affects  of  variation  in 
stimulation  tn  contributing  to  normal  development  and  function- 
ing of  organism.  Aluo  presents  a view  that  varied  experience 
ie  sought  out  by  organisms  and  contributes  to  the  affective 
stats  of  husian  beings.  Presents  eight  conceptual  proposals  j 

(1)  The  impact  of  e stimulus  is  its  atoms  nt  ary  contribution 
to  the  activation  level  ol  en  organise. 

(2)  An  organism’s  level  of  activation  varies  directly  over 
time  with  the  total  impact  of  currant  at  lsailat  ion. 

(3)  The  impact  of  a stimulus  la  derived  not  only  from  the 
Intensity  and  meaninqfulneee  of  the  stlsmlus,  but  also 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  provides  variation  from 
prior  stlsxilstion. 

(4)  Tor  any  task  there  is  a level  of  activation  which,  is 
necessary  for  maximally  effect  ivs  peifoimancm  (l*  shape 
function) . 


Fitzgerald,  T.  M Why  motivation  theory  doesn't  work.  Harvard 
jllllUliJtrHiV.  1971.  49.  J7-44. 


States  that  the  seriousness  of  motivation  problem  in  in- 
4* * ry  has  been  underestimated.  Reviews  three  approaches  to 
the  problem;  enlargement,  training  and  participation.  AuOioi 
states  that  he  la  skeptical  over  application  of  Job  enlargement 
to  a wide  variety  of  work  situations  and  the  long  range  effects. 
A«  time  passes,  the  added  challenge  of  an  enriched  Job  m ay  d«- 
cr#Me  M'-'w  do  you  explain  the  boredom  and  fading  mot  l vat. on 
of  those  with  amply  challenging  Jobs?  (s.g.  Executives,  doc- 
tors, college  professors).  He  recommends  that  inutead  of  think- 
ing of  employees  as  objecta  to  be  manipulated,  management  must 
strive  to  effect  fundamental  value-oriented  changes  in  the 
structure  of  rationalized  work. 


Fleishman.  E . A.  A comparative  study  of  aptitude  patterns  in 
unskilled  and  skilled  psychomotor  per formancss . <?.pu m a 1 pf 

Applied  Psychology,  1957#  4K  243-271.  (a) 


Croas-ssctlonal  and  longitudinal  comparison  of  abilities 
of  200  basic  trainee  airmen  involved  at  early  and  late  st.ges 
of  proficiency  on  a variety  of  complex  peychomotor  tasxs.  (Ro- 
tary pursuit,  plane  control,  klnesteiic  coordination,  unidi- 
mennional  matching,  two-hard  matching,  and  diacr iminat ion  re- 
action time) . Methodology  included  extended  practice  on  these 
taskn  by  Ss  who  completed  a battery  of  refetence  lexis  winch 
measured  abilities  related  to  the  experimental  task.  Factors 
deflnud  by  reference  teats  wero  examined  for  loadings  in  aii- 
forent  stages  of  practice  on  the  tasks.  Results  indicate  ec-n- 
siderabla  but  systsxotic  changes  in  pattern  of  abilities  con- 
tributes to  proficiency  on  complex  tasks  as  traini'xg  continues 
and  proficiancy  increases.  The  kinds  of  abilities  cor.trilut- 
ing  variance  at  advancad  proficiency  were  definsd  by  other 
psyche  motor  tasks  than  ths  reference  teets  which  cant » shut cd 
to  much  of  ths  variance  early  »u  learning.  For  example,  kin- 
ea the tic  ability  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  at  high- 
er level#  of  proficiency. 


Fleishman,  E.  A.  Factor  structure  in  relation  to  task  difficulty 
in- psychoawitor  per  fonsar.cn . Educational  and  Psychological  Wrasuro- 
B58i.  1957  # j7.  522-532.  (b) 

Study  of  209  basic  trainee  airmen  who  completed  a visual 
dipcrimlnat ion  and  reaction  psychomotor  task  - ths  response 
orientation  device  and  a battery  of  roforonce  tests. 

Tbs  study,  which  was  frankly  exploratory,  has  a l. own  that 
certain  perceptual  and  upatia)  abilities  are  important  in  certain 
kinds  of  psychomotor  performances.  Furthermore,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  abilities  may  depend  on  tho  difficulty 
of  the  task.  An  important  methodological  point  is  ths  finding 
that  factor  analysis  methods,  used  in  combination  with  experimental 
variations  in  laboratory  tasks,  may  be  a useful  approach  to  the 
study  of  individual  differences  in  complex  performances . It  is 
felt  that  future  work  along  these  lines  may  alao  provide  useful 
information  on  tho  relationships  between  physical  dimens  Iona  of 
complexity  in  psychoax>tor  tasks  and  the  aptitude  requirements 
for  performing  such  tasks. 


Fleishman,  E.  A.  Attitude  versus  sk  11  factors  in  work  group 
productivity.  Fsrsonnsl  Psychology.  1965,  ^0,  26J-26t>. 


Studies  the  affects  of  partlclpat  on  on  resistance  to  change 
and  on  productivity  of  400  employee#  of  a dress  ranufseturirg 
company.  An  attempt  was  mads  to  separate,  experimentally,  a drop 
and  recovery  in  production  each  time  a production  change  oceuri- 
ed  due  to  either  attitude  factors  or  to  akill  learning  factors. 
Result m tended  towards  a causative  factor  of  attitude.  It  also 
appeared  that  direct  pair  tici  pet  ion  of  individual  worker*  ray  not 
have  bean  ss  iaiportent  an  incentive  as  perceived  participation 
of  the  group  in  work  changes . 


Fleishman,  t . A.  Human  abilities  and  ths  acquisition  of  skill. 
In  E.  A.  Bilodeau  (Ed.)  Acquisition  of  skill.  New  York)  Aca- 
demic Pi  ess , 1966. 


* Relates  and  defines  ability  and  skill.  Skills  Involve 
spatial -temporal  patterning,  interaction  of  raaponses  with  in- 
put and  feedback  processes  and  learning.  Typically,  chore  is 
Very  little  fluctuation  in  the  levela  of  abilities  during  adult 
life  epan.  Abilities  are  empirically  derived  from  factor  anal- 
ysis. Prassnta  a taxonomy  of  perceptual  motor  • titles.  St 
pre-task  abilities  become  major  treatment  variables  with  sign- 
ificant interactions  with  learning  trial#  and  with  other  learn- 
ing phenomena. 


(*)  The  behavior  of  en  organism  tends  to  modify  it*  acti- 
vation level  toward  the  optimal  tone  for  the  task  at 
hand. 

(6)  For  each  stage  In  an  organisms  sleep-wakefulness  there 
is  a characteristic  or  normal  level  of  activation. 

(7)  In  the  absence  of  specific  tasks,  the  behavior  of  an 
organism  is  directed  tower J the  maintenance  of  acti- 
vation at  the  character  1st ic  or  normal  level. 

(!)  Negative  affect  is  ordinarily  exper lenced  when  acti- 
vation level  differs  markedly  from  norms!  level:  po- 
sitive affect  la  associated  with  shifts  of  activation 
toward  normal  level. 
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Abstracts 


rieiD^n,  r.A.  Development  of  * behavioral  taxonomy  for  deicrttr 
lng  huwjn  tasks  A coirel at lonal -cxpci mental  approach.  Journal 
of  Psychology.  1947  . 51.  1-10.  (*) 


Discusses  need  for  Identifying  a get  of  unifying  di-#nsion# 
Undo!  lyinq  skill.- J behavioi.  The  iiltoi  bear  orv  prebiem*  of 
generalizin')  principle*  f ron  laboratory  to  operational  tai'u  and 
f i on  on.  ml  to  another.  ConMnat  ion*  of  experiments!  mJ  A>r* 
relational  approaches  appear  to  bo  required.  The  conceptual 
framework  and  research  strategy  uUliieJ  by  the  author  in  hi* 
research  or  perceptua  1-notor  abilities  is  describe;  ar.d  its 
relevance  to  taxonomy  questions  discussed.  The  mtc^ritivc  nature 
of  the  framework  developed  is  illustrated  b/  s wide  variety  of 
studies,  in  laboratory  and  operational  situations,  ranging  Ires 
those  of  skill  learning  and  rotcntion  to  the  effects  of  rm iron- 
nental  factors  on  huisan  par fornanca , and  in  the  standardise!  ion 
of  laboratory  tasks  for  performance  assessment. 


fUUi^v  • r-  A.  Human  abilities  and  verbal  learning.  In  Gagne  A. 
(td  l.Le.irning  and individual  differences.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles 

4 Merrill  books.  Inc.’ 1547.  (b) 


Fleishman  reviews  his  work  on  ability  requirements  ap; r ach. 

He  has  tried  Co  ley  out  some  g eneral  issues  In  tsxor.or ic  develop- 
ment and  to  give  some  examples  of  measurement  approach's  and 
methods  of  evsluat ion  of  taxonomic  systrn*.  Some  studies  were 
shown  in  which  predictions  and  general irat ions  about  huran  per- 
formance may  be  enhanced  through  applications  of  such  tut 
elasa  if  lcation  aysters.  We  have  qaine.1  sore  additional  i.rder- 
atanding  of  criterion  performance  as  a result  of  this  work.  Y tor 
his  work  thua  far,  a few  additional  observations  aic  c, 

TTis  search  for  a single  general  taxonomy  is  not  likelv  to  be  suc- 
cess lul  for  all  purposes.  We  may.  indeed,  r.eed  tewral  task 
classification  for  several  |xirpmee»,  with  the  1 insure 

between  them  understood  and  specified.  A taxonomic  system,  lir.kinc 
ability  i«guire*enif  anJ  tamk  characteristics  a^)vai«  to  ho)J 
promise  for  providinq  an  orqsnlrinq  framework.  The  process  will 
be  an  iterative  one.  Taxonomies  are  not  out  there  to  be  discovered 
some  invention  Is  required.  However,  this  Invention  must  be 
grounded  in  esipiricsl  data,  research,  and  evaluation.  TTi*  re- 
search paradigm  described,  which  includes  comb i na 1 1 c-ns  of  exjeri- 
mental  and  correlational  methods,  seems  a useful  way  to  go  about 
it. 


Oi  .cusses  multi -factor  theory  of  learning  which  includes  change 
in  coi.t  r lbu»  ion  of  individual  differences  variable  at  aillercnt  stages 
of  ’.e-*r ' • nq.  increase  1 specificity  of  performance  at  advanced  levels 
Of  ; ear  .-in-;  and  oat  individual  differences  are  a function  of  task 
spec.fic  furtoss  Applies  theory  to  verbal  learning  process.  Di ■- 
cusses  rcsesr-h  on  following  ability  factors  related  to  verbal  learn- 
Irq:  rote  my,  span  memory,  letter  pairs,  and  anticipation. 

He  t hc«f  i»e*earch  . ndicat.es  that  rot*  memory  would  seem  to  be  the  major 
individual  difference  learning  parameter  needed  in  theories  of  be- 
havior and  verbal  '.earning  situations.  Aqrees  that  motivational  and 
personality  individual  difference  type  variables  in  relation  to  learn- 
ing Should  be  explored.  A major  personality  variable  to  be  explored 
Is  cognitive  style. 


Fleishman.  r.A.  Individual  differences  and  motor  learning.  In 
Am  Cange  (id.)  Learning  and  individual  differences.  Co lunbus, 
Ohio-  Charles  r.  Hr’rrlVl  hooka  Inc.  . l4?7. icl 


Overall  review  of  research  relating  individual  difference 
variables  to  the  learning  of  motor  skills.  Concept  ef  abilities 
is  central  to  this  work.  Ability  is  defined  as  general  trait  of 
individual  :nicr:.-d  from  certain  response  consistencies  on 
certain  kinds  of  tasks.  Anilities  are  discussed  in  ter-s  of 
skill  distinction,  skill  learning,  learning  oaiar-eter*.  information 
processing,  transfer  and  me.isui  ©ment . A taxonomy  ef  hu-wia 
m&tor  abilities  based  on  experimental  factor  analysis  is  presented. 
Taxonomy  includes  control  precision,  muitilinb  coordination, 
response  orientation,  reaction  time,  spaed  of  arm  movement,  rate 
control,  manual  dexterity,  finger  dexterity.  arm-banJ  steadiness, 
wrist  fingei  speed,  aiming.  Following  taxonomy  refers  to  pfc  steal 
proficiency:  extent  flexibility,  dynamic  flexibility,  stati; 

strength,  dynamic  strength,  trunk  strength,  cross  b.x-.v  c.-*oril nation, 
gross  body  equilibrium,  and  stamina.  Mcsearcn  siocies  relating 
abilities  to  skill  acquisition  show  particular  o.  -±>i r.ut  1-  n c( 
abilities  contribute  to  perfornance  changes  as  practice  continues 
aid  these  change*  arc  progiessive , systematic  a >J  eventually 
become  stabilized.  The  contribution*  of  nor.-motor  abilities 
teg.  verbal,  spatial)  which  nay  pi*.  a role  m caily  learning 
decreases  systematically  with  practice  relative  to  motor  ak.litie*. 
Thors  is  also  an  Increase  in  a factot  specific  to  the  task  itself, 
kr-soarch  la  also  reported  ©n  complex  training  on  « track  ».-e  task, 
part  -wliola  task  relations,  and  retention.  Systematic  Cher  yes  i r 
t ho  abilities  to  i>erform  artel n tasks  occur  as  t’.e  i a»k  i»  lysirma- 
ticslly  varied.  In  some  tasks,  variation  did  not  resu.t  i.n  a 
Change  in  ability  requirements . An  approach  which  .1.  fines 
In  term*  of  abilities  required  to  perform  thorn  can  provide  avenues 
to  task  standardl >ar ion. 


Fleishman.  F..  A Performance  assessment  based  on  an  empirically 
derived  task  taxonomy.  Human  Factors,  1547,  5,  145-344.  id) 


Review*  and  discusses  s number  of  the  methodological  questions 
relatin',  to  tne  application  of  an  *xper  iment  al- cor  rai  at  ions  1 
approach  to  tr.e  problem  of  isicusiny  complex  perlormar.ee.  The  basic 
point  ol  depart  ur a .s  the  sped i f *cat  ion  of  the  requi  r ©meets  for 
a tasx  taxonomy  and  an  analysis  of  tn*  value  of  factor  analytic 
1 (wt- r.  r i gat  ions  m combination  with  cxpcnmontal  method*  in 
providing  th*  framework  for  such  a taxonomy.  The  way  in  which 
this  approach  U>  been  applied  in  the  past  and  th©  expected 
benefits  of  its  successful  i»p lementat ion  are  discussed.  It  la 
concluded  that  vxper lmental-cor re  1 * t ionsl  studies  offer  consi- 
derable promise  in  attacking  complex  performance  but  that  a more 
extensive  reseerrn  program  is  needed.  Th*  general  outlines  of 
such  e program  arc  described. 


E'A  'w4  C11Uon'  C D-  Prediction  of  transfer  and 
I**™*?*  phenomena  from  ability  and  personality  measures 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  jg C9,  60,  300-314. 


IT?"1?*"4  <■»  “hirh  p-r.on.lltv  ncn.ur..  {M.,„rt.l,v 

“v  Inventory,  »n«t.ty  Seal...  So.:-,  -curia,  rlo.u.w 
•no  tc.t  .n.l.ty  .o.lc.)  .n'l  ability  moaturoa  -rt-Jictorf  (A)  th. 
tt.n.f.r  .fleet,  of  ...ocUtlve  interference  .ten  s 1,  sMftcd  to 
.Alfted  t,.cA  to  or  1. t.rk.  n’i  ror 
'icTi'l ?-*'  o!  learning  of  each  of  the.e  tanks. 

«icU  i',"  - *“•»«"!  trl.l  .111  alNjrtor 

spaced  trial,  1.  .ere  57  undergraduate  atudenta.  Flrat  task  was 
Bl-Hamial  Hatching  drvtca.  Second  ta.k  wa.  a reversal  of  “e 

U'“t  th“  ‘‘•’“‘c..  Mult. P1e  correta- 

tlonal  analyses  anong  predictors  and  task  vanationii  indicated 

IeiirduriM ‘all 'oriel'  T'M1'  nc-"-*tes  predicted  pwrlornenco 
level  during  all  orlulna:  and  reversed  tasks,  but  personality 

!L:  :T#  .*  :4it/  r measures,  as  it  nay  be  more 

fort4In  predicted  transfer 

ah  41>*rt‘cu,y  depended  on  the  shift  point. 

r«:.orrurk«  during  nassed  practice  was  just  es  predlctsblu  is 

prfctico‘  *>«Fform«nce  during  th* 
iiidlcftii  Hi  practice  showed  • sharp  decreeeo  in 

^ *b41ity  *•••“?**  and  an  increase  in  prediction  by 
personality  measures.  Ss  higher  in  extroversion  and  lowor  ih 

anxiety  perfoimeU  better  during  this  trial. 


Ford,  H.N.  iv.tivatlon  through  the  woik  itself,  sew  yorki 
American  Hanagoment  Association,  iW.Til 


Aeporta  on  15  field  studies  of  job  enrichment  prograna  at 
A.T.4T.  begun  in  1944.  Enrichment  procedures  involved,  ial 
removing  anno  controls,  (b)  increasing  personal  accour.tabil . *. 

(c)  improving  knowledge  of  result!,  (.1)  redesigning  a cew;-l.*to 
function  to  assign  each  job  a meaningful  unity  o:  work,  Ot 
assigning  to  Job  duties,  authority  and  responsibility  forr-er'.y 
asxigno.1  to  the  Job  at  the  next  hinhor  level.  In  a six  month 
enrichment  program  with  sorvice  representatives  at  eight  different 
locations,  results  indicated  « substantial  decrease  in  resi -ra- 
tions and  dismissals.  Author  concludes  that  job  dissatisf a.t:-.n 
and  turnover  can  bo  docreaaed  by  Impioving  only  the  work  tt.c.f 
which  will  lead  to  increased  productivity.  Th©  field  stud;-*  •‘ran 
a locltitical  standpoint  am  cuu f oundoJ  by  a vai  lely  ef  vaiial-l.-s. 
However,  the  book  clearly  shows  how  th*  program  was  developed 
end  that  the  cost  of  such  a program  can  be  self  liquidating. 

Some  of  tha  enrichment  programs  are  outlined  below: 

(1)  Framemen  - (N-35-40)  work  expanded  to  include  the  worker 
taking  full  r©s|»onu ibi  1 ity  for  work  And  negotiating 
with  customers.  Result*  indicated  reduced  worker 
grievances,  higher  noiale,  slight  -increase  in  productivity 

no  change  in  absenteeism. 

(2)  Shareholder*  correspondents  - (H«*5 -120)  worker#  eiven 
less  supervision  and  more  job  freedom  to  compose  «-.J 

sign  letters  to  shareholders.  Results  indicated  decreased 
absenteeism  and  turnover  and  increased  promotions . 

(1)  17  groups  of  workers  - ( N- 1 200)  workers  included  sfi*’ers* 
occupational  toil  operstois,  installers,  cletks.  nl 
equipment  engineers,  key  punch  operators.  Job  enrichment 
involved  same  concepts  and  changes  made  with  shaiv- 
holders  correspondents.  Results  Indicated  decreased 
turnover  and  overtime  hours. 


Fleishman.  E.  A . Toward  a taxonomy  ot  hums  n performance.  America*. 
EfX^A^^gt.  1975,  1)27-1149. 

General  review  article  that  center*  on  need  for  a’taKoncmy 
of  huswin  per  for  stance  which  piovidee  an  integrative  irarxwork  and 
coeesnn  language  applicable  to  a variety  of  basic  and  applied 
arsas.  Such  a taxonomy  should  have  certain  characteristic*. 

It  should  identify  uaportant  correlates  ef  learning,  criterion 
performance  levels  and  individual  differences  and  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  laboratory  taa'a  «nJ  to  tasks  encountered  in  on-the- 
job  situation. 

Fleishman  review*  the  puiposes  of  task  classification  and 
four  major  conceptual  bases  underlying  current  task  description 
and  class  1 f lest  ions  . TTie se  four  approaches  include  (1)  behavior 
description  (2)  behavior  requi  r©e>ent  a < ))  ability  requirements 
approach  (4)  task  characteristics  approach. 


Fond.  M.M.  the  obstinate  employe*.  Fubllc  Opinion  Quarter Jr, 
1944,  JJ.  301-310.  (b) 


In  an  address  to  American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research,  Ford  concludes  that  th*  job  and  tha  work  itself  cauaed 
absenteeism  and  turnover.  Describee  Job  enrichment  project  in- 
volving ) 4 keypunch  operator*  Reports  that  enrichmant  progiams 
Involving  (00  A.T.  * T.  service  representatives  at  12  locations 
resulted  in  a turnover  drop  of  14  percentage  points  from  s baso 
ef  59%.  Folnts  out  to  weaknesses  in  Job  enrichment  approach 
fs.g.#  und*t»t*n4  ,.ng  value  ef  work  to  individual,  relationship 
of  axtrieslc  and  intrinsic  rewards,  role  of  individual  diffarsnoea, 
problem  ot  the  permanence  of  job  enrichment). 
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Abstract*  (Cant'd.) 


ford.  R.N  . 4 Bcrqetta.  I F Satisfaction  with  * ha  work  itself 
9J  Applied  favchol— V.  1*70.  *4.  1 /•- 1)4 

Report*  on  th*  construction  and  lev#  1 op-ent  of  a ac«l*  to 
steaeure  attitudes  io»*rJ  "work  itself  Th*  following  a-gat 
attltudmel  variables  wara  idantifiad  try  factor  analyslar  «)' 
th*  work  itsalf  is  interest inq.  (3)  th*  Job  is  not  wasteful  of 
of  lima  and  affort,  (])  I often  fa*)  tha  naad  for  lorre  frfr.la 
in  planning  th*  Job,  (4)  1 have  raaaonabl#  tay  on  how  my  job 
la  done.  (5)  tha  Job  proviJas  opportunit las.  (6)  th*  job  provides 
feedback.  (7)  tha  job  is  too  cloaaly  supervised,  (d)  it  is  not 
worth  putting  effort  Into  th*  Job.  Alpha  reliabilities  of  acoroa 
era  reported  for  sin  samples. 


ford.  R.N.,  Borgatta.  K.f.,  4 Bohrnstedt,  G.W.  Uaa  of  tha  Work 
Comvonerta  Study  with  new  collage  level  employee*.  Journal  c.f 
Applied  Psyche. logy . in*.  S3,  147-174. 


Established  reliability  and  interior  relation  structure  of 
Work  Components  Study  (WCS)  using  sample  of  849  mala  and  144 
ferial*  college  iwei  pc’t  lunnul  . WCli  did  not  show  41(  (vruncui  in 
employees  who  rentm  with  th#  conpany.  those  who  leavt  at  thalr 
own  Initiative:  or  those  who  leave  at  the  company's  initiative. 
WCS  ecore  ).  (r npotitivrness-deslratiility) , SCAT  verbal  ability 
score  and  behavioral  self-rating  responsibility  scores  war* 
combined  to  predict  th*  eonpanio*  rating  aftoi  1 yuar  of  employ- 
aa.nt  or  number  of  years  required  for  tha  employed  to  caaeh  ltd 
lav*’.  BMayrrant. 


Form.  W.H.  The  accomodation  of  rural  and  urban  workers  to 
indur.trial  discipline  ar.  I urban  living:  A four-nation  atuJv. 

Rural  Sociology  1971,  34.  419-505. 


Interviewed  stratified  representative  samples  of  auto*  )bilo 
workers  (craftsmen,  machine  operators  and  assembly  line  wer  era) 
from  four  countries  (tnlis.  Argentina,  Xtaiv  and  U.S.>.  Aijt 
onc-third  of  all  workers  wore  sons  of  fairnci*.  in  all  cc.-ixics 
a somewhat  higher  per  cent  of  urban  as  opposed  to  nral  vrrkcrs 
were  akillcd.  Rural  borr.  workers  were  older,  had  less  cJ-c  tio.n 
an.!  lonoer  work  tenure  than  most  urban  workers.  Workers  the 
least  and  most  industrious  countries  (India  and  u.b.l  prviv  i od 
to  w.*r k in  a rural  setting.  There  were  no  differences  between 
urban  and  rural  workers  in  Job  satisfaction  or  work  conditions. 

TV<o  third*  ot  all  worker*  indicated  high  oc.'upa timnal  satisfaction 
and  most  workers  expressed  considerable  satisfaction  with  work- 
mat--:,.  Work  tenure  was  xelatcd  to  occupation,  job  and  wvi \ 
satisfaction.  Author  concludes  that  the  lack  of  f-ersiste--.  or 
sywii-maLlc  dlff«i«ncas  among  urban-ruial  backgi  wuiul*  wupv^-tta  the 
i r-d-.-xt r lal  m-in  hypotheses  that  workers  from  different  sc-cia:  ar.d 
cultural  backgrounds  adapt  rapidly  to  the  occupational  and  social 
ays tome  of  Industrial  aocioty  rather  than  th*  development  a 1 
hypotheses  that  adaptation  vary  according  to  stage  of  industrial- 
iaat ion . 


Form,  W.H.  Auto  workers  snd  their  machines:  A study  of  work, 
factory,  and  jcb  satisfaction  in  four  countrtaa.  Social  Forces 
IVlJ.  S 2.  1-15.  (a)  * 


Jiavim-i  social  scientists  attitudes  about  the  deadening 
effects  of  i ,•  .-casing  re.  I, *ni  rat  ion  and  job  rout  ini  rat  ion  on  tha 
lives  of  industrial  workers.  Thice  areas  of  work  satisfaction 
wc t w studio  for  four  opt  ions  which  varied  In  amount  oi  worker 
control.  Respondents  wero  auto  worker*  In  four  countries  which 
varied  in  e*tc.  t of  ln-Jas  tr  lal  1 sa  l ion  . Most  workprs  believe  that 
their  work  .«•/ grate*  »h«ir  lives,  they  prefer  to  work  in  tho 
Industrial  sc.tor,  and  they  report  that  their  jobs  aro  satisfying, 
fp.w  :<i  •!  i -I  : y)  I fi«-  workers  dwell  upon  monotony,  in  all 

countries  Mgh  skill  and  high  werh  controls  waro  associated  with 
M g*  jui»  »■  .afi-  • l--s.  l/>w««r  akillud  workorn  were  relatively 

so.-e  satisfied  .n  countries  at  lower  levels  of  industrialisation. 
Other  amolj  ai.i  latent  4t(f«-imivai  vuiu  found  in  tha  three 

areas  of  sat  Mf  a-t  ion  according  to  the  degree  of  worker  control 
ov*«  the  Job  and  degreu  of  plant  mechanisation.  rrom  Marx  to 
Mar rue*.  Ideas  about  tha  daadoninq  Impact  of  Mchanlaad  and  rovtl- 
m« wd  work  nawd  ear  lout  raconsidaration. 


Form,  w.ii.  The  internal  at  rat  1 f icat  ion  of  th*  working  cla>a: 
System  invol vcment a of  auto  workers  in  four  countries.  American 
Sociological  Review  1973,  )S,  497-711.  (b)  


Th*  relevance  of  structural  differentiation  for  aocial 
ati at  if leation  haa  rarely  been  studied  empirically.  This  research 
compare#  automobile  workers  of  different  skill  levels  for  thair 
involvement  in  th*  lastly,  work  group,  union,  ncig’-.borhooJ, 
community.  and  nation  in  four  countries  varying  in  Indus* r al 
development.  in  th*  pure  industrial  IzaJ  countries,  conpsr*  d to 
Other  employees,  skilled  worker*  participate  mere  in  wcrk-t el ated 
•ccial  syatema  ar.d  in  system*  which  cxtrnd  beyond  family  a J 
eei.iSUarhAod.  The  Increasing  difference*  in  part  icl pat  ten 
within  tha  working  class  which  accompany  industrialisation  a-.d  tha 
Increasing  aocial  pewei  .»f  the  shilled  wvikaia  in  i he  -wn.-ut- 
partly  result  from  thair  grsstar  ability  to  link  other  ays t era 
to  thair  solidary  wii  giwwpa.  liiduatr  lal  I set  iwn  end  Situ  luisl 
differentiation  of  society  may  not  honoganixa  industrial  worker* 
but  katlrat  wtoeVe  internal  cleavage*  which  incieaee  Ilia  eovial 
power  of  Skilled  wurkers  and  decraaa#  tha  possibility  of  a unified 
or  radical  working  claaa  movement. 


fora,  W H The  social  construction  of  anomie*  A four- 
pa t ion  study  ot  Industrial  workers  American  Journal 
Of  Roc  li.lo-i/.  War  eh  1974.  *0  (41.  Ilfti-Ufl . 


Response#  to  anor.ia  scales  are  typically  interpreted 
as  signs  of  personal  confusion.  Actually,  however, 
specific  societal  conditions  can  explain  tho  estent 
of  anemia  whitn  actors  observe,  If  Heir  ob  .*r  vat  ions 
are  interpreted  a*  social  cor.st  r uct  ions  of  societal 
ncislti'-ni  ti.  This  research  cor.cernc-d  vuria'mns  in 
constructions  of  or  «ir  by  workers  in  four  countries 
according  to  aslant  of  industr lal 1 rut  ion,  the  workers' 
place  in  the  skill  hierarchy,  and  tneir  pattern  of 
social  system  involvement.  Anomie  observeu  was  related 
.to  tlie  extent  of  industrialization,  but  place  in  the 
skill  hierarchy  and  * he  pattern  of  system  involvement 
fctre  associated  with  anomie  differently  in  each 
country.  In  the  lass  developed  countries,  beliefs 
concerning  societal  anomie  wwro  not  related  to  skill 
lave  1 or  pattern  Ideology  and  the  ability  of  workers 
to  sea  effective  linkage*  between  union  and  national 
pol itlca . 


Foaeum,  J.A.  Urban-rural  differences  in  job  aat  is  tact  ior..  In- 
dus trial  and  Labor  Rclatlo  s Review.  1974,  27. . 41 !» -409 . 

Study  of  J7  subjects  hired  by  Michigan  State  University  and 
39  subject*  hired  by  University  of  Wyoming  to  complete  an  experi- 
mental Job  of  co*«put*r  coding  to  Investigate  urban-rural  dif- 
ferences . 

Thar*  was  no  significant  difference  in  performance  between 
the  two  groups.  The  difference*  in  job  aat  is  fact  ior-  found  ir.  this 
experiment  were  small  but  consistent  and  indicated  that  the  sub- 
jects with  a rural  4oclal leation  tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
thair  pay  and  with  performing  a repetitive  task  than  were  uxban- 
sociallted  aubjacta. 


Roll  Ikes,  F.F.  Creating  more  meaningful  work.  Now  Yorki 
American  Management  Ansoci  it  ion  inc.  , 19  <»9 . 


Reports  on  prograns  at  four  companies  to  erect#  more  meaning- 
ful work.  Polaroid  Corporation  in  1949  lnntltule«l  a Job  rotation 
acd  job  exposure  program  involving  over  2000  employees.  Factory 
operator*  were  rotated  between  thair  jobs  and  more  desirable 
challenging  jobs.  Th*  job  exposure  program  allowed  fec'.ory 
workers  to  experience  laboratory  Jobs.  Results  of  program  indi- 
cated reduced  turnover  and  abaontooinm  and  easier  rocruxtment 
for  factory  Jobs. 

At  Texas  Instrument  vertical  Job  enlargement  involved  400 
female  employees  in  1947.  Employees  set  own  production  standards, 
design  of  work  layout,  and  inspection  and  testing  of  the  product. 
Enlargement  program  resulted  in  decreased  absenteeism,  turnover, 
diupenssry  visits,  and  improved  morale.  Assembly  time  per  unit 
decreased  during  experiment. 

At  A.T.  4 T a Job  improvement  program  in  1945  involved  120 
femal*  employees  in  customer  service  department  who  answered 
shareholder  inquiries.  Vertical  Job  loading  included  allowing 
employees  to  decide  on  Job  as  a iqnmcnte , and  sign  and  corgoao  their 
own  correspondence . Supervision  was  reduced  as  well  ar.  an 
emphasis  on  production.  Results  Indicated  higher  Jub  satis- 
faction and  decrrasi'd  absenteeism  and  turnover. 

At  II.  D.  Hood  and  ftona  Inc.  a work  aimplication  program  using 
a cash  award  system  for  suggestions  was  initiated.  Workers  teamed 
with  aupc-r vlour n to  simplify  work.  Films  of  actual  work  operations 
war#  studied.  A mechanical  conveyor  in  th#  truck  loading  process 
increased  status  of  the  truck  dr  Ivors.  Tho  company  in  addition 
to  th*  work  simplification  program  guaranteed  job  security  for 
workers  with  two  years  seniority.  This  roducad  employ** 
resistance  to  change. 


Fox,  J.G.  A Haalegravo.  C.  M.  Industrial  inspection  efficiency  and 
tha  probability  of  a defect  occurring.  Ergonomics.  19t>9.  12. 
711-721. 


Following  Colquhoun's  more  general  result  that  in  a vigilance 
task  probability  rathar  than  frequently  of  occurrence  deterniuaa  an 
operator's  efficiency,  tho  affect  of  'probability'  has  been  tested 
on  the  shop  floor  inspection  department  of  firm  manufacturing 
screws  (N  ■ 10  woman)  for  probabilities  In  th#  rang*  0.01  to  0.05 
for  paced  and  unpaced  i nopact ion. 

A 'probability*  affect  was  found  for  tha  'unpaced  condition*. 
Raising  tho  probability  increased  tha  level  of  detection  of  Jafecta 
significantly. 

The  laboratory  experiments  suggest  that  vigilance  par  for  mar.  c# 
la  determined  in  part  by  randomly  varying  processes  in  tha  central 
nervous  syaicm  whose  maun  value  is  changed  by  the  arrival  mf  a 
signal  and  that  a signal  is  reported  every  time  a critical  level  is 
reached.  Th*  theory  predict*  that  there  will  be  a certain  proportion 
of  false  reports  and  that  thee*  will  increase  se  th*  critical 
level  la  lowered,  th*  three  experiments  indicate  that  increasing 
th*  probability  of  a defective  screw  appearing  led  to  an  increae# 
in  tha  number  of  falsa  detection* . 
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Frank,  L.L.,  & K«cVn«n,  J.R.  A failure  of  job  enrichixenti  Tha 
c«*  ol  the  change  that  wasn't.  ITia  Journal  of  Applied  fta- 
kav4oral  Sci»n?<.,  1975.  ^ 413-4)4. 

A Job  enrlchra*rt  project  undertaken  by  the  sAnwjracnt  of  • 
atock  transfer  department  of  a large  bank  is  evaluated,  total 
■*54.  The  project  involved  creation  of  semi -autonomous  work 
groups,  intended  to  function  so  mineturo  atock  transfer  depart* 
■»nto*  within  the  larger  department.  Quantitative  and  qualitative 
data  on  the  effects  of  the  change  are  reported.  Keeulte  show 
that  the  lob  enrichment  project  failed  to  alter  elqni f icantly 
either  the  jobs  thcrtelves  or  the  work  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  (V-par  titent  e»;» lo/vee.  Jobs  tended  to  get  voriu  rethor  than 
better  alter  the  change  to  sort  module.  Reasons  for  the  failure 
to  achieve  oeaninqful  change  are  analyzed  in  terma  of  the 
general  conditions  that  may  be  required  for  ‘successful* 
implementation  of  job  enrichment. 


Trench,  J * P.,  Jr.  Person  role  fit.  Occupational  Mental  . ralth. 

1471,  J <1|.  15-70.  ' 

Reports  research  results  from  two  space  renters  invrlvirwt 
manager  *t , eno.ncer*.  ,.nd  scientists.  The  hypothesis  tested  s.t* 
that  the  goo  (ness  of  fit  between  the  environ-.,  nt  a r.d  the  p^;*-n 
involves  the  degree  to  which  skills  and  abilities  natch  t'e  d.  roods 
and  requn  oaonli  of  the  Joh  and  the  dogreo  to  which  needs  of  indi- 
viduals -re  satisfied.  Misfits  result  in  Job  dusat  isractson. 
depression,  physiological  strains,  and  other  sympt  oai  of  p er 
mental  health.  The  relationships  with  one  supervisor  and  wets 
group  can  act  as  a buffer  between  strcaa  and  strain  physically, 
but  not  psychologically. 


rreno.,  J .P  . , J«  . . lsra-1.  J..  a As,  p.  An  experiment  on  par- 

ticipation in  a Korweq«an  factory!  Interpersonal  dimensions 
ot  decision  making,  |lur«an  Ho  let  ions.  19(,u,  ^2.  J-l'j. 

j ke^»rt  of  Norwegian  replication  testinq  a more  refined 
theory  of  participation  using  conliulled  methods  The  hypotheses 
pred i r ted  that  in-rested  participation  (and  the  opportunity  to 
participate)  would  affect  production,  labor -management  relations, 
*nd  V.l.  satisfaction  only  to  the  extent  that  four  conditioning 
variables  were  present:  (a)  the  decisions  were  important,  (b) 

tne  ccsitent  of  the  decisions  was  relevant  to  the  dependent 
variable,  'cl  the  par t icipation  was  considered  legitimate,  (d) 
tb#r*  Wd*  no  resistance  to  change  (i.e.  no  negative  reaction  to 
hhe  methods  of  ran«g log  the  change) . 

In  a Norwegian  factory,  r.ine  four-man  groups  were  changed  to 
PCcdur  . ng  r.*-w  products.  Tho  four  control  groups  were  changed  by 
the  usual  methods,  but  the  five  experimental  groups  were  given 
®°r • ^rtiCipat  ion.  Each  of  the  five  experimental  groups  met 
with  th*  ir  fort  mar.  and  representatives  of  the  planning  department 
to  pi-',  which  cf  the  five  new  products  should  be  assigned  to  each 
of  the  five  experimental  groups.  l\aj  of  the  experimental  groups 
held  two  additional  meetings  in  which  they  participated  in  deciding 
about  the  division  of  labor  into  four  Jobe,  the  assignment  of 
these  iobe  to  group  members,  and  the  training  for  the  new  jobs. 

Quest lonnaire  responses  demons t rated  that  all  three  types 
of  Mtva.7  produ-c  J psychological  part  icipation  (i.e.  a perception 
in  the  worxers  that  they  had  high  influence  on  the  decisions  made), 
howevt  r , the  manipulation  cannot  be  conalCurcd  very  strong,  l»c - 
rl"  ti..««*  f-ur  arras  of  decision-making  were  of  only  medium 
lapo.'tincr  to  the  workers  and  because  only  two  groupa  participated 
in  s dim  than  one  arcs.  Measures  of  the  dc(>ondent  variables  were 
obta.ned  from  production  records  and  from  a poet -experimental 
quest  .onnar is. 

There  waa  no  difference  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  in  the  level  cf  production.  This  result  le  paitially 
predictable  f,nm  the  hypothesis  about  relevance,  since  none  of 
the  fo-r  areas  of  dec i s lon-mak tng  waa  very  relevant  to  production, 
the  very  strong  production  ceilings  constituted  a further  reason 
»d*y  there  was  no  differences  in  production. 

with  rasiect  to  worker  -management  relatione,  there  was  support 
for  the  hypotheses  that  the  effects  of  par ticipat ion  hold  only  for 
subjects  who  experience  et  least  as  much  participation  as  thay 
consider  legitimate.  There  was  equal  support  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  effects  of  participation  increase  with  dacraaalng  reslst- 
anco  to  the  participation  methods . 


French,  J.  R.  F.,  Jr.,  4 Rahn,  R.  1.  A prog  raw  at  lc  spproac’i  to 
Studying  the  induati  ial  environment  and  stomal  health.  Journal 
Of Jpoc i a 1 Issues,  1442,  It,  1-47. 

Present  s congruence  type  theory  regarding  the  ef'fect  of  the 
organl rat  ional  environ*.,  nt  on  an  tiwliviJual  * s behavior  and  level 
of  functioning.  Their  focus  Is  on  presentlnu  an  integrated  theory 
of  personal  ity  and  organizations  which  consl.lei  • the  total  )>ri  eon- 
environment  field.  The  theory  builds  heavily  on  the  work  of  bavin. 


The  figure  below  detalle  the  major  variables  and 
indicate  the  major  hypotheses  of  t he  sx,d el. 


the 


at  rows 


French  and  Kahn  then  proceed  to  define  mental  health  in  terr.s 
Of  this  theory.  The  definitions  ato  based  on  tho  per son-onvi rc-To-.t 
fit.  The  criteria  include  the  following:  (1)  accuracy  of 

concept  (congruence  self -percept ion  and  objective  i.-ality),  t;> 
growth,  development , and  self-actualization  (utilization  and  develop 
ment  of  abilities  and  skills),  ())  integration  (rcl  it  ion.li . of  roic 
and  compat sbi i i ty  of  abilities,  traits,  and  charset er ist ic t ; . |() 
autonomy  (extent  to  which  behavior  is  determined  by  inui^l  i-i-cs 
or  motives  and  external  forces).  (S)  perception  of  reality  (fit 
botween  objective  environment  and  psychological  environner.-..)  . 4J 
Interpersonal  competence.  (7)  affective  states.  (!)  physic lc:ic 
•tatee.  (4)  disease  entitles.  (10)  specific  criteria  of  Jet,  per- 
formance (productivity,  quality,  rata  of  promotion.  goodness  vf 
fit  tetMss  the  parson  and  the  Job.  and  (11)  adjustment  (coodr.ass 

SL'i;  SKStSsar"  •*  p*rw  — "•*«*  mm. » 


Friodlsnder,  F.  Underlying  sources  of  Job  satisfaction,  dooms  1 
AL  Am> ) > cd  Psychology.  1003,  JJ.  246-250. 

Rocent  theories  of  Job  satisfaction  generally  a ssume  ? ur.der- 
lylrtg  types  of  Job  elements  isgiortant  to  employee  istisf  set  ton : 
those  in  tho  work  process  which  allow  fer  self-actual irat ion.  ant 
environmental  elements  in  which  the  worker's  rewards  are  physical 
and  monetary.  A parallel  assumption  patterns  to  the  r type*  of 
exp  Joyce,  for  whom  each  of  these  is  important.  A validation  cf 
such  constructs  was  attempted  through  factor  analysis  and  iriicated 
J underlying  groups  of  Job  elements  important  to  job  eat  is  fact  icn* 
social  and  technical  environment,  intrinsic  work  aspects,  a: d 
recognition  through  advancement.  The  factor  of  greatest  import 
to  each  employee  was  identified,  and  factored  groups  of  employees 
were  described  in  terms  of  *hoir  differing  sue,  salary,  er  d occupations) 
patterns.  Ko  signifiesnt  differences  in  overall  job  eatir fact  ion 
among  the  3 groupa  were  found.  (g  - 400  supervisory  and  salaried 
employees) 


■ Fried  lander , f.  Comparative  work  value  systems.  Fernonr.r] 
Ftychglogy,  146*.  1_|.  1-20,  (a).  


Categorized  a sample  of  1440  U.S.  Civil  Service  employ- 
ees into  one  of  two  status  levels  ami  one  of  three  occupational 
levels.  A questionnaire  measured  relative  importance  ot  var- 
ious work  factors.  Whit#  collar  employees  considered  most 
Important  work  character  i st  lea  as  achievement.  challenge,  freedom 
;salf  actualization  and  use  of  abilities.  tlue  collar  workers 
.were  concerned  with  the  comfort  end  security  factors.  Nicrarchlal 
level  was  significantly  rolatsdto  relativa  importanca  of  job 
aecurity . Decreasing  status  was  associated  with  job  security. 
**°rtant  **  ,ob*  •®»«H«rod  Job  security  as  moat  im- 


Frladlandar,  F.  Ralatlonahlpa  ba tween  the  importance  and  the 
satiafaction  of  various  environmental  factors.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology . 1445,  44,  140-144.  (b) 


investigated  the  relationship  between  the  importance  of  73 
environmental  factors  and  the  satisfaction  or  dissal isfact i 'n 
which  thasa  elicited  for  1435  governncr.t  employees.  Results 
Indicate  (a)  a V shaped  distribution  between  set isf act lon-dis- 
satisf action  and  importance!  <bl  a positive  correlation  between 
satiafaction  and  importance,  but  a negative  correlation  between 
dissatisfaction  and  importance i and  le)  factors  of  extra.-* 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  are  mots  important  than  mild 
factors.  Findings  support  a dual  theory  of  sal  (-actual  is  ir.c  aru 
deficiency  motivations. 
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Frtt4Ur.d«r,  P.  Not  lv«i  lorn  to  work  and  ornnl  set  tonal  perforiMnc*. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  194*.  SO,  141-152, 


Measures  o J 3 types  of  motivation  to  work  were  reltiH  to  2 
criteria  of  job  per foroance . both  of  which  reflect  tha  degree  to 
which  the  organization  has  zewarded  individual  behaviors.  In  ths 
white-collar  sa.-plo  (*;-1.047),  which  wan  con  jo  sod  largely  of 
technical  personnel,  low  perform-:*  wero  motivated  primarily  by 
the  social  environment  of  the  )ob  and.  to  a losacr  extant,  by  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  recognition  through  advancement,  but  few 
elgnif icant  miat lonshipe  w>r«  found  between  intrinsic  *elf- 
actualizinq  motivations  ard  )ob  performance.  In  the  blue-collar 
sample  (S-421),  no  aign:f leant  relationships  were  found  botveon 
any  of  the  motivational  measures  and  job  performance.  With  advanc- 
ing age  and  tenure,  worl  became  more  moamnqful  for  high  porfornere 
but  leas  meaningful  for  low  per  formers , although  tha  importance  of 
the  social  environment  increased  for  both  nigh  and  low  performers. 


fryer.  M.A..  4 Ziwnerer,  T.W.  The  work  envi ronmer.t i Key  to  greater 
productivity?  Perecunol  Administrator,  1975,  Jan.,  30-42. 

Comments  on  dissatisfaction  of  American  workers  with  dull, 
repetitive  work  which  leads  to  high  production  costa,  and  social, 
emotional  and  political  problems  Proposes  following  work  aysteme 
as  alternatives  to  thv  preaont  work  environment!  »1)  work  Khle 
Job  rotation  (every  2 hours):  (2)  employee  work  improvement  sug- 
gestions system:  (3)  behavior  modification  (faedback);  (4)  job 
anrichmont.  work  organisation.  rastructur Ing  and  the  team  concept; 

(5)  patarna  11  am- loyalty  (corporate  concerns)  . Recowends  implemen- 
tation of  aaveral  of  those  work  syetmma  into  a single  environment  to 
enhance  productivity. 


Pullen.  M.  Industrial  technology  and  worker  Integration  in  the 
organization.  American  Sociological  he  view  1970,  3JS'  1029-1039. 


Reports  research  results  based  on  a sample  of  1491  Canadian 
sms*’,  workers  fron  three  different  industries  - printing, 
au«wv.klt«,  and  oil.  7h enr  industries  were  selected  to  reproaont 
three  basic  types  of  sociotechn ical  systems  that  have  been 
id'  i.  tilted  In  recent  literature  - craft,  mass  and  continuous  procoas 
production  system*.  The  main  hypothesis  is  that  worker  inte- 
gration in  the  organization  differs  by  type  of  sot loti-chn leal 
sys ten-hemg  highest  in  the  continuous  process  system,  represented 
by  the  oil  industry  and  lowest  in  the  mass  production  syston, 
presented  by  tha  autoncbila  industry.  Integration  is  investigated 
in  five  areas:  (1)  relationship  with  fellow  workers,  (2)  relation- 

ship with  first  lire  supervisors,  (3)  labor-management  relations, 

(4)  status  structure  of  the  organisation,  and  (5)  evaluation  of 
the  company.  The  outstanding  finding  is  that  tha  o'il  worker  is 
much  more  integrated  regarding  the  above  five  areas  of  tha  organi- 
sational system  than  are  auto  workers.  Printers  fall  in  botwean, 
being  closer  to  oil  workers  than  to  auto  workers.  Tha  impli- 
cations of  workar  integration  in  tha  organisation  for  recepti- 
vity  toward  industrial  change  and  alianation  from  the  job  are 
discussed . 


Cade  1 , M.  I.,  4 Kriadt,  P.  M.  Relationships  of  aptitude,  ir.ter- 
eet.  performance,  and  job  eat  le  fact  ton  of  inM  operators.  JV£* 
ponn^l  Psycho iony.  1952,  £,  207-212. 


Reports  e study  on  Job  satisfaction-performance  relation- 
ship. Sample  consisted  of  193  IBM  operators  at  an  in»ui*iu-<  com- 
pany who  operate  several  different  machines,  plan  their  can  work 
and  wire  control  board*.  Job  satisfaction  was  measured  by  a 10 
item  multiple  choice  questionnaire  covering  a variety  of  atti- 
tudes related  to  work  dutiea.  Job  performance  was  a rank  order 
rating  of  overall  job  performance  made  by  their  ismeiiaiv  super- 
visor. Aptitude  measure  - * IRM  aptitude*-  consisted  of  Renrett 
Mechanical  Comprehension  Test,  a test  of  arithmetic  reasoning 
ability  and  a latter-digit  coding  test.  Interest  measure  area 
developed  to  differentiate  satisfied  IBM  operators.  Significant 
relationships  were  found  between  aptitude  and  job  performance 
(r».41)  and  between  interest  and  job  satisfaction  (r«.44).  Job 
satisfaction  and  interest  were  not  related  to  job  performance. 


Cag n/,  R.  N.  Human  functions  In  systems.  In  Gaqnl  R.  M.  (Ed.) 
Psychological  principles  in  syatsn  rfc-yelppmunt . Hew  York:  liolt, 

fUnehairt  and  b'naton, 


Describes  human  functions  In  terms  of  a ays terns  approach. 
Rumen  functioning  Is  classified  Into  sensing,  identifying,  and 
Interpreting.  Sensing  is  a function  that  requires  a (inference 
or  change  in  physical  energy  as  a minimal  display  condition. 
Identifying  la  equivalent  to  perceiving.  Interpreting  is  tha 
highest  level  and  involves  the  Individual  making  output  responses. 
Human  responses  can  be  unitary  (pushing  a switch) , autonomous 
(operation  of  a familiar  tool),  and  flexible  (tracking  a moving 
object).  Cagni'a  conceptualisation  included  tha  concepts  of 
filtering,  shunting,  long- and  short-term  memory,  models  and 
rules,  inventing,  and  symbolic  activity. 


Ceiwilt.  P.J.  Structure  of  bor-dc-a.  Journal  of  frrrrM.il  • are. 
Social  Psychology,  19*4,  3.  592  *00. 


Tl*u  human  rX|H*i  Inner  of  lw»i  «stom  la  r.iu.tir  l in  icl  v - ,'i  t ** 
arousal,  constraint,  subjective  rrpet  itivrnrr.s . ar.-l  --pit »r  tr «***. 
Intense  boredom  induced  l-y  a t.i*«ple  rc-otilm-  task  ml.*.  : ».« 
bo  associated  with  decreased  arousal  ard  increased  ccnttr  .mt . 
repetit  ivenese,  and  unpleasant nee*.  In  an  .uteipt  to  *j.:f  lire 
boredom,  induction  cf  each  independent  variable  by  rear*  ©'  past- 
hypnotic  cues  indicates  significant  effects  for  aroj*«;  a-: 
constraint  but  not  for  repetitiveness  and  unpleasantness.  *o 
single  variable  is  found  necessary  for  bor.-dom  altho-rh  the  evidence 
suggests  that  itormally  all  4 (autors  are  piuncnt.  ln.-l  ic  it  ion# 
of  findings  for  current  bored on  theories  are  discussed. 

Tho  gennral  conclusions  supported  by  the  experiments  are 
these:  Reported  ..oredo.n  is  associated  with  low  arousal.  i:  ::eai«: 

feelings  of  unpleasantness,  constraint,  and  repetitiveness. 

Bo red on  can  b«  produced  or  synthesized  by  lowering  arousal  or  by 
increasing  ono  of  tho  other  throe  factors.  Each  variable  le-da 
to  radintagrate  a complex  of  all  four  which,  in  turn,  result  ir. 
a report  of  intense  bore Jon . Each  alone,  however,  with  t 
others  hsld  constant,  can  produce  boredom,  a conclusion  ur.r  vocal 
for  lowered  arousal  and  constraint  but  leas  certain  foi  unpU-asantr.es* 
and  repotitlvaneas. 


c-*-.  4 He  1 alar , W.J.  Fatalism  aa  a factor  In  managerial 
job  satisfaction,  job  strain,  and  mobility.  Personnel  Pivchnlnov 
1*7*.  2i.  *«l-250.  u‘ 

Explored  the  relationship  between  tha  belief  in  one's  ability 
to  influence  the  environment  and  Job  eat  Is  fact  ion.  job  strain,  and 
positional  mobility.  90  managers  in  3 divisions  of  a large  New 
York  State  corporation  responded  to  a questionnaire.  The  measures 
used  for  each  of  the  4 variables  are  described  and  tho  correlations 
tabulated.  Results  indicate  that  for  these  Sa  tha  greater  the  be- 
lief in  internal  control  (tha  ability  to  influence  the  environment) . 
the  lower  is  the  reported  job  strain  and  the  highor  the  job  satis- 
faction and  positional  mobility.  However,  belief  in  either  external 
or  internal  control  may  affect  situations  and  behavior  in  various 
ways  and  the  study  did  not  test  alternative  explanations.  The 
direction  of  causality  is  not  certain:  behavior  and  belief  may  be 
mutually  reinforcing. 


Gibbs , C.  B • , & Brown,  I.  0.  Increased  pioJuc-tion  from  tho  infor- 
mation incentive  in  e repetitive  task.  Medical  Research  Council 
Aj-pliod  i'syclKiUujioal  lh‘*car>  I.  Unit.  Civet  Bi  itaiu.  lV5i'“.Kai  oh) , 
NO.  230.  


Sa  worked  at  an  uninteresting  unskilled,  repetitive  task 
of  copying  pages  from  reports.  In  half  of  the  trials,  Ss  could 
sev  a counter  which  tallied  each  page  they  completed;  or.  the 

other  half  of  the  trials,  they  were  not  given  results  on 

the  counter.  All  subjects  were  paid  unifomly.  not  supervised,  or 
askod  to  produce  at  any  rate.  Results  indicated  that  when 
KR  was  given  on  the  counter,  output  was  significantly  hicher  than 
whan  KR  was  not  given.  The  increase  in  productivit)  was 
reported  to  be  equal  to  one  antra  day's  production  in  every  four. 


Clbeoft,  C.H.  Volvo  increases  productivity  through  job  enrichment 
t4jJt«hJ9_f*'»njvarr.-n»  r-yiee.  197  3,  ^5,  44-«*. 

Relates  son*  dels)  Is  of  Job  enr  ichii-ent  projects  at  Volvo 
Company  at  its  Skovde  Engine  Plant  and  Kalmar  Assembly  Plant. 

The  projects  involve  job  rotation,  job  enlargement,  team  work 
and  tha  delegation  of  responsibility  to  work  teams.  Groups 
range  In  else  from  3-9  men.  Group  is  autonomous  and  takas  over 
many  of  tha  prior  responsibilities  of  tha  foreman. 


. * enape-a  witn  the  blocks  of  the  E 

containing  menu t securing  departments  and  tha  legs  of  tha  E assembly 
and  testing  department.  The  Kalmar  Plant  will  coat  approximately 
mors  than  a conventional  car  plant. 


Reports  that  surveys  of  employees  Indicate  greater  job  eatie- 
faction  which  should  increase  productivity  and  quality.  Con- 
fix* lh-t  l"c,*a*w  ,n  productivity  should  mors  than  offset 
added  costs  of  training  and  plant  facilities. 


Gifford,  J.». 
IS.  42-45. 


Job  enlargement. 


Personnel  Admin 


1972, 


Brief  review  article  of  concepts,  definitions,  theoretical  and 
empirical  foundations  of  Job  enlnigcment.  Minn  vertical  art  hcr- 
isontal  Job  enlargement  and  job  enrichment.  Traces  development  and 
history  of  job  enlargement  from  1*20  - present.  Presents  job  en- 
largement aa  a revolt  against  task  specialisation  that  assures  no 
individual  differences,  one  bast  way  of  doing  jobs,  theory  of  eco- 
nomic man  and  efficiency  through  task  specialisation.  Job  enlarge- 
ment is  baaed  on  following  ateumptionei  Jobs  require  mrre  complex 
utilisation  of  cognitive  and  motor  abilities  possessed  by  workers: 
jobs  have  more  freedom  and  responsibility!  Jobs  require  gieater 
variety  of  knowledge  and  skilli  lobe  Involve  entire  nodule  cf  work 
If  feasible.  Discusses  guidelines  for  implementation  ot  job  enlarge- 
ment programs. 
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CilUrtovt,  S..  4 Brno*,  V.  Criteria  on  evaluation  of  m>  no  tony  of 
International  Journal  of  Production  Research.  1970.  fl.  307- 

314.' 


Describe#  a quasi lonna ira  designed  to  qivt  7 subjective  degrees 
of  Monotony  with  other  data  concerning  character iatics  of  work.  The 
questionnaire  was  used  in  plants  with  ausilar  technology.  Date  indi- 
cate that  (a)  the  criterion  of  duration  of  the  operation  itaelf  is 
not  sufficient  for  clasaif ication  of  degrees  of  Monotony;  (b)  it  is 
necessary  to  add  data  concerning  the  structure  of  operation;  and  (c) 
nontechnical  and  organisational  factors  in  production,  i.e.,  age. 
length  of  tuts  on  job.  etc.,  can  affect  the  degree  of  Monotony  but 
ere  not  of  primary  importance.  The  subjective  aspecta  of  Monotony 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  employee  to  change  operations  ere  also 
discussed. 


Per sonne i adeilT  . pro<,uctlvily  trough  the  organisation  of  work 
I nostra  lion.  1944,  27.  34-49. 

Theoretical  article  on  work  design  concludes  that  ih# 
obj.cllv..  o(  -orl  d..„„  .held  b,  to  ok.ja...  .„j  . .... 

all.  eoau  (both  .coAoale  .ml  hd-.n  co.t.l,  «.>/.. v,  tollodirv 
.nl.rq.rn.nt , Job  pur  11, e.i  ion,  job 

• lapl, fiction,  .nd  a.ch«n...t Ion  of  rootln.  work. 

rlndlly  adult,  th.t  tb.r.  h.a  b*.n  llttl.  rquMMI.ui 

* h <'l*‘»i".  ih.  .rr.eu  or  a.i.ou.  m. 

Innovation,  *r.  nrcd.d  In  tb.  .acini  r.th.r  than  t.cbnoloo .r.l 
or...  Korkin,  or.anli.t.on  1.  boat  pl.c  lor  ttla  tvu.  ol  ... 

irrldir.l*!!*"?  “ T"’  w >"♦  o.r.rt~n.  of 

In  r.d.r.l  b..ncl..  and  oap.rtu.nta. 


Cllbrelh,  V . A.  Hoi  Ion  study.  Princeton.  Wow  Jersey; 

D.  Van  Koat rand  Co.',  1911 . 

Classic  book  on  notion  study  which  involves  eltmina- 
tion  of  unnecessary  fatigue,  utilising  the  tine  and  energy 
of  the  human  worker  to  produce  the  moat  efficient  work 
and  methods  to  increase  the  skill  level  of  t*e  worker.  Book 
reports  on  early  studies  dealing  with  bricklaylno. 


flooding.  J.  It  pays  to  wake  up  to  the  blue  collar  worker. 

1970.  Sept..  ill-ilS.lS6.14J. 167-148. 

Journalistic  review  of  )ab  enrichment  projects  at  R.O. 

•“O'  Co.,  (Shoe  MfC)  Columbus,  Ohio;  Precision  Cast  parts  Corp., 
Portland  Oregon  foundry.  Corning  Claes,  Polaroid,  Texas  Instru- 
ments. AT4T,  Proctor  4 Gamble,  Donnelly  Mirrors  Incorporated, 
end  Son-Linear  System. 


CUifr,  E.M.  Improving  the  quality  of  workl  lfo.  . .and  in  the 
proy.t  k-proving  prn»h»rt  tvity . Technical  Rrpor  t*  final  PI 
214  2C9.  hug..  1974.  Huran  Interaction  Research  Institute 
boa  Angela  i .Call! . Contract  honr  bl.  92-OC-72-27.  U.3. 

Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration . 

Addresses  complex  socioeconomic  problem  of  improving  the 

guality  of  worklife  and.  in  the  procesa.  improving  productivity, 
focuses  on  ws/s  to  provide  s work  climate  that  will  stimulate 
pleasureabl#  ego- involvement  in  the  •job,  thereby  bringing  about 
Increased  productivity  as  a likely  by-product.  Explores  a number 
of  attempts  to  irpreve  the  quality  of  work 1 1 fc-- among  them  job 
redesign,  participative  management,  end  cost-saving  sharing. 
Prevents  case  histories  illustrating  euccesstul  experiences, 
followed  by  the  author *e  comments  highlighting  possible  ap- 
plication to  other  companies.  These  include  e medical  company, 
Kaiser  steel  , Tavistock  Institute,  Shell  UK,  Donnelly  Mlrrore, 
Cslr.es  ?rt  rood,  Volvo,  City  of  Pedondo  Dench.  and  ATAT.  Re- 
views potential  problems  and  pitfalls  attendant  upon  work  improve' 
sent  programs. 

Presents  e series  of  guidelines  for  introducing  a quality  of 
work  program,  based  on  generalisations  from  the  above  and  from 
works  of  reputable  author  it  lea,  followed  by  an  Independent  eat 
of  guidelines  anu  re  coarse  r.d  at  lone  advanced  by  the  author.  Ap- 
pendices include  an  outline  of  an  evaluation  procedure  end  e pro- 
posed supervisory  training  workshop  on  improving  the  quality  of 
worklife. 


Comber n.  w.  Job  satisfaction.  Sorting  out  the  nonsense  ATL-CIO. 
Arer ; ran  reJerat  jonigt,  1973,  June.  14-19. 

Reviews  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  and  con- 
cludes that  the  unionist  have  probably  done  mere  to  eliminate 
svb  human  work  by  raising  wages  then  all  of  the  elaborate 
schemes  of  the  social  scientists.  The  higher  the  weoe  the  more 
likely  the  employer  la  to  seek  a capital  substitute  for  the 
worker . 

Reviews  experience  of  merger  of  llerwood  end  the  Weldon 
Pajama  Company  in  1942  end  so  called  success  of  participative 
menagesent.  Claims  that  increasing  productivity  was  achieved 
by  we.di.Kj  out  employees  who  were  low  producers. 

Points  out  that  the  success  of  the  General  foods  Topeka  case 
wss  based  on  the  fact  that  employees  were  screened  for  spec i si 
•Kills  end  profile*  to  match  the  organisation  criteria  that  had 
been  established  for  the  new  plant. 1 out  of  1C  was  selected. 
Gorherg  claims  that  the  Topeka  experiment  was  a stacked  experi- 
ment in  e small  plant  with  conditions  eat  up  end  controlled  to 
achieve  e desired  result. 


Concludes  that  the  solution  does  not  lie  In  building  new 
plants  In  new  locations  without  unions  but  changing  plants  suf- 
fering from  the  big  city  eyndrom*.  More  and  more  workers  should 
participate  in  the  decision  making  of  the  enterprise  end  ihc:e 
should  be  e new  ere  of  cooperation  between  behavioral  scientists 
enlightened  management  and  trade  unlomleta. 


flooding.  J.  The  _joh  revolution.  Kcw  Vorki  Collier  Rooks,  1972. 

This  book  grew  out  of  a series  of  srticlee  which  appeared  in 
fortune  Magazine  in  1970  4 1971.  The  book  is  based  on  lnforra.  talks 
with  hundreds  of  workers,  foremen,  end  managers.  The  tollcwir.  topics 
are  covered  in  a journalistic  manner.  (1)  the  new  work  ethic  - end 
how  it  changes  the  role  of  the  supervisor,  (2)  polarisation  be. ween 
older  and  younger  workers.  (1)  the  relationships  between  labor,  manage- 
ment. government,  unions,  end  workers.  (4)  the  high  cost  of  job  dis- 
satisfaction - absentee ism.  high  turnover,  outright  sabotage.  .3) 
drug  abuse  end  alcohol  ism  on  the  job.  (4)  a forecast  of  tom'rr.ws 
working  world,  end  (7)  examples  of  successful  job  enrichment  progress. 


Cough,  H.G.  The  assessment  of  wayward  impulse  by  meane  of  the 
IKr.or.n.1  R, action  lUnk.  ftrjBMWl  R.ycholoqy.  1*71.  U,  469-677. 

The  Personnel  Reaction  Hank  wee  constructed  in  the  hope  of 
providing  e quick,  reliable  approximation  of  the  general  factor 
of  impulse  control  end  eelf-reetraint . In  occupational  settings 
skiers  dependability  and  unremitting  diligence  might  be  valued,  the 
teat  has  yielded  s median  correlation  of  about  .30  with  ratings  of 
the  quality  of  work,  in  view  of  the  obvious  feet  that  impulse 
manage.-mnt  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  contributing  to  the  over- 
all quality  of  wrk,  thle  coefficient  is  dceised  acceptable  as  e 
validity  indicator.  In  support  of  this  view  it  might  be  Mntioned 
that  in  the  very  successful  World  War  II  air  crew  as  lection  program, 
the  highest  single  correlation  between  test  end  criterion  in  the 
battery  for  bcobardiers  was  .22  (Dubois,  1947).  The  total  predic- 
tion of  performance  wee  of  course  baaed  on  this  one  test  in  concert 
with  six  others. 

Evidence  sore  directly  pertinent  to  rule-breaking  end  rule- 
observance  end  to  interpersonal  behavior  was  sought.  Poinr.-biserial 
coireislicn*  of  and  .07  were  found  for  male  and  female  samples, 

differentiating  delinquents  from  nondelinquents.  Employing  base 
rat*  assumptions  concerning  wayward  inclination*  of  throe  in  10 
for  cates  in-l  to  In  10  fer  ferns)*  a,  tha  optimum  cutting  a core  for 
both  sexes  was  27.  That  is,  individuals  with  scores  of  27  end  above 
should  be  classified  as  adequately  socialised,  end  thoee  with  acoree 
of  26  and  below  aa  apt  to  have  problems  of  impulse-control  end  self- 
dlecipl in*.  Description*  of  college  students  by  both  poors  end  pro- 
fessionals tended  to  confirm  thee*  diagnostic  imp  1 i cat  lone . Iligh- 
ecorers  ere  more  often  seen  as  compliant,  acquiescent,  end  rule- 
accepting,  whereas  low-scorer*  Impress  others  a*  wayward,  ill- tapered, 
and  under-controlled. 


Orson,  0.  Instrumental ity  theory  of  work  ncttvaticni  Bksse  exper- 
imental results  end  suggested  modifications.  Journal  of  Applied 
levcholfriy  - Monograph.  19*9.  11,  (No.  2.  Pert  71  1-29. 

Experimental  test  of  instrumentality  theory  which  hypothesise* 
that  a person's  attitude  toward  an  outcome  depends  on  his  perception 
of  how  the  outcome  is  related  (instrumental)  to  the  occurrence  of 
other  more  or  less  preferred  consequ.  nces. 


flooes.  L.R.,  6 Mussio,  t.J.  An  application  of  job  anrlchmant  in 
a civil  service  setting;  A demonstration  study.  Public  Personnel 
1. 

Report  of  Job  enrichment  project  involving  • festal*  clerieels 
employed  by  * midwest  city  personnel  department.  Enrichment  con- 
sisted of  reorganising  work  into  a meaningful  module,  increasing 
clerks  responsibility  and  recognition  and  providing  new  opportuni- 
ties for  achievement  end  advancement. 

Results  indicsted  increased  satisfaction  with  motivation 
factors  on  the  Minnesota  •etisfection  Questionnaire,  improvement 
in  job  performance  as  rated  toy  supervisors  end  no  eignlf leant  change 
in  absenteeism. 


Ss  wsre  169  females  selected  from  201  applicant*  from  a local 
labor  narV.et.  Women  were  hired  on  a part  time  basis  with  a ficti- 
tious c«v*pany . Simulated  tasks  were  a search  task  requiring  Ss  to 
find  certain  specific  numbers  on  e computer  output  matrix  rcunJtng 
task  which  Involved  finding  numbers  on  computer  printouts  and  round- 
ing according  to  rules  from  six  digits  to  two  digits.  Perforrance 
was  measured  by  quantity  and  quality.  Ss  were  assigned  ran.tcrrly  tc 
3 treetjsentsi  (1)  achievement  feedback  contingent  upon  effective 
performance  (letter  of  praise),  (2)  money  outcome  not  contingent  on 
performance  (extra  pay  for  average  performance),  (31  control  (no 
achievement  feedback  or  extra  money)  . Special  instruments  were  de- 
veloped to  measure  the  following!  (A)  perceived  attraction  of  role 
outcomes  (role  outcome  preferences).  (•)  perceived  instrumental ity 
of  work  role  of  a particular  job  for  the  ettairxnent  of  $ tel*  evt- 
oome*!  (achievement,  accomplishment,  feedback,  recognition,  respon- 
•ibility,  humen  relations,  and  recognition  of  effective  jot  perfor- 
mance of  receiving  • role  outcomes),  (C)  a measure  of  r^rceix-eJ 
expectancy  that  Increased  effort  would  load  to  mere  effective  ©b 
performance.  Overall  job  satisfaction  waa  measured  by  HoppucV  job 
satisfaction  blank  and  special  measure*  were  developed  t©  mmm 


to  which  treatment  manipulations  created  intended  effects. 
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Summary  (tf  Result# 

Th«  results  of  thia  may  bo  aunwrirfd  in  the  folic  winq  manner? 

I.  The  procedural  checks  Indicated  that  Sa  in  aacb  of  the  ctn- 
ditions  were  responsive  to  tha  appropriate  manipulat ions.  The  a- 
chievcmcnt  feedback  group  ihowrd  hiqher  satisfaction  than  the  con- 
trol qroup  with  the  role  outcome*  achievement  feed! acV  and  recogni- 
tion. and  the  money  giowp  etvowd  higher  eat  letact  i*.  n than  IW  control 
group  with  the  role  out row  of  salary.  Moreover,  the  achievement 
feedback  group  indicated  higher  perceived  performance  than  the  con- 
trol group  on  the  criterion  tasks. 

J.  The  reaulte  clearly  confirmed  the  hypotheat?  (HypotVeaia  11 
that  the  consequence  of  receiving  e role  outcome  following  attain- 
ment of  tile  role  of  Job  incumbent  increase#  the  perceived  instrumen- 
tality of  that  role  for  the  attainment  of  like  outcomes.  The  achieve- 
ment feedback  group  showed  higher  instrument  a lit iee  than  the  control 
group  between  the  role  of  Job  incumbent  and  the  role  outcomes  of 
achlevcmtni  feedback,  recognition,  an-1  human  roliitlonn.  in  addition, 
the  nr.*-/  group  waa  higher  than  the  control  only  on  the  role  rut  core 
of  salary 

3.  The  results  concerning  Hypothesis  II  (Job  incumbent  model), 
considering  both  the  atatie  (raw  score)  and  dynamic  (gain  score) 
analyses,  support  this  prediction  of  overall  satisfaction  only  for 
the  group  performin'!  in  the  reciprocating  climate  (achievement  feed- 
bac«*group)  and  not  for  the  qroups  performing  In  either  the  prompt- 
ing cli.-ate  (money  group)  or  in  the  control  climate  (control  group). 

4.  Employing  the  effective  performer  model  to  predict  overall 
aat iefaction.  ag-ln  considering  both  static  and  dynamic  analyses, 
resulted  in  significant  correlations  for  primarily  the  group  perform- 
ing in  the  reciprocating  climate  (achievement  feedback  group)  and 
possibly  m the  control  climate  (control  group)  but  not  in  the  prompt- 
ing elimete  (money  group). 

5.  The  results  regarding  Hypothesis  111  support  the  prediction 
that  the  consequence  of  receiving  a role  outcome  contingent  upon  the 
role  of  effective  performer  it  to  increeee  the  perceived  instrumen- 
tality  between  that  roie  and  Ilka  role  outcomes.  The a a data  show 
that  Instrumental  it ie*  were  responsive  to  actual  contingencies  and 
ware  not  independent  of  the  organisational  climate. 

6.  The  data  relevant  to  Hypothesis  IV  (effective  performer 
model)  predicting  job  performance  support  this  hypothesis  only  in 
the  dynamic  (gain)  analysis  and  only  tha  group  performing  in  the  re- 
ciprocating climate  (achievement  feedback  group). 

?.  in  the  satisfaction  anelyaea,  the  differences  in  reaulte 
between  static  (raw  acore)  and  dynamic  (gain  acora)  analyses  probab- 
ly reflect  the  Influences  of  response  sate  end  biases. 

Concluded  that  instrumentality  theory  shows  promise  of  being  • 
useful  model  in  investigating  work  motivation  if  certain  boundary 
conditions  are  specified.  Unless  boundary  conditions  of  a theory 
can  be  specified,  the  theory  applies  under  all  conditions. 


Cruenteld,  b.  M. , a Foltman.  P.F.  Relationship  among  supervisors* 
integration,  sat iefaction  and  acceptance  of  e technological  change. 
JgurnaJ  of  Applied  Psychology,  1H),  Z±.  74-77. 

This  study  Investigated  how  the  integration  and  s at ia fact  ion 
of  supervisors  with  management  affected  their  acceptance  of  e 
technological  change.  ( r.DP  installation  in  a steel  foundry  to 
process  Information  for  accounting,  scheduling  inventory  control 
and  payroll).  Attitude  quest ionnai res  were  administered  to  43 
first-lino  supervisors  to  measure  attitude  toward  the  change 
and  several  dimensions  of  Integration  and  satisfaction.  The 
results  showed  that  supervisors  who  are  relatively  more  integrated 
with  the  management  group,  more  satisfied  with  menmgement.  and 
relatively  high  in  Job  satisfaction  ara  more  likely  to  accept  s 
management -initiated  technolog'cal  change. 


Oruenfeld.  L . w. , * tfeiasenberg,  F.  Meld  Independence  and 
articulation  of  sources  of  Job  satisfaction.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psycho  log y . 1970,  £4,  424-424. 


Tssted  hypothec i*  that  analytical  (field  independent. 
PI)  and  global  (field  dependent.  PD)  percelvera  would  differ 
On  their  ability  to  differentiate  among  intrinsic  snd  ex- 
trlnelc  sources  of  Job  satisfset ion.  The  Ss  wore  96  civil 
service  supervisors  who  completed  a Group  Embedded  Figures 
Test  and  the  Wernimont  Job-sat  is  fact  ion  questionnaire.  The 
results  showed  that  for  global  percelvera  intrinsic  and  ex- 
tr ins ic  aatisfactiona  correlated  substantially  with  each 
other  end  with  overall  job  satisfaction  while  for  analytical 
percelvera  intnnaic  and  extrinsic  satisfactions  wars  inde- 
pendent end,  ss  expected,  only  intrinsic  satisfaction  corre- 
lated with  overall  Job  sat  is feet  Ion.  Concluded  that  indi- 
vidual cognitlva  atyla  la  an  Important  variable  in  tha  re- 
lationship between  organ last lone 1 rewards,  lob  satisfaction 
and  motivation. 


Guest,  9 H.  Job  snlar'iement,  an  answer  to  special iaat ion 
and  boredom!  Management  Review.  1954,  (Aug.)  502-50). 


Briefly  describes  job  enlargement  program  begun  in 
194)  at  IBM.  Through  enlargement  and  Job  rotation  pro- 
gr saw  sll  of  the  7,500  machining  and  assembly  Jobe  in 
four  U.B.  factories  have  increased  in  scope.  Reports 
positive  aspects  of  these  programs  in  terms  of  reduced 
absenteeism,  end  higher  quality. 

Mentions  Detroit  Edition 'e  study  of  billing  practice# 
in  122  electric  utility  companies.  Coat  difference  was 
4 OK  between  specialised  departments  and  non-epscialiisd 
departments  with  tbs  non-epee is 1 la ad  departments  basing 
the  lowest  seats  par  sue  tower. 


Guest,  R . H.  A neglected  factor  in  labor  turnover. 
laycholocy-  1955.  22.  217-231.  (a) 


occupational 


Reports  study  of  1*  workers  who  quit  their  assembly  line  Jobs 
Hi  '/••ca  on  the  jo'o.  The  most  .mportant  source  of  job 

liuCidaction  was  related  to  the  nature  of  work  itaelf.  Work 
pace  waa  completely  controlled  by  the  mechanical  pacing  of  the  con- 
veyor. Even  after  years  of  experience,  men  never  baraM  adjusted 
to  this  type  of  highly  rationalised  and  fractionated  work.  Workers 
who  remained  at  thasa  jobs  cited  this  same  Job  characteristic  ss  the 
primary  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  if  the  right  break  came  along 
Of  the  JS  *en  who  quit  only  three  went  back  into  factorise  but  not 
into  repetitive  conveyor  paced  work. 

Df,**ti*faction*  losing  to  the  decision  to  quit  war#  compounded 
by  factors  of  age,  physical  fatigue,  antagonism  to  forenwn,  social 
pressure  from  wives  and  family  to  quit,  and  being  "bumped-  into  e 
less  desirable  job  by  production  cutbacks . 

Workers  who  stayed  did  so  out  of  fear  of  taking  wage  cute, 
losing  seniority  or  getting  a new  Job  at  their  ages. 

Workers  who  quit  and  took  other  jobs  earned  less  money  and  had 
oo  seniority.  They  felt  in  control  of  their  now  Jobs  end  more  in- 
dependent with  more  control  over  work  pace.  Concludes  that  whet  a 
•an  does  on  an  actual  Job  is  important. 


Guest.  R.  H.  Men  and  machines i An  asserblyline  worker 
looks  at  his  Job.  personnel . 1955.  496-50.  (b) 


Considers  man  in  relation  to  the  machine  by  study- 
ing tha  automobile  assembly  lms  from  a single  inter- 
view insofar  ae  this  one  interview  holds  true  for  a 
total  aampla  of  400  assembly  line  workers,  in  apply- 
ing tha  principles  of  mass  production  to  the  extreme, 
almost  evarything  that  gives  work  intrinsic  value  is 
gone.  Suggestions  include  more  flexibility  through 
Job  rotation,  more  worker  participation  in  planning 
this  rotation,  and  Job  enlargament.  Management  must 
reallae  that  engineering  advances  end  human  relations 
•re  interdependent. 


(Meat,  R.  H.  Job  enlargement  - a revolution  in  Job  design, 
rqraonnai  Admin la tr at  ion,  1957.  ^0.  9-16. 


briefly  comments  on  early  job  enlargement  projects  in 
machine  operations,  clerical  fur.  ctlons,  nursing  and  insur- 
ance. Job  design  emphasis  should  be  shifted  to  intrinsic 
mature  of  work  itself  and  to  a fresh  approach  that  does  not 
•quato  specialisation  with  productivity  which  devalues  work 


Heckman,  J.  R.  Effects  of  task  characteristics  on  group 

r-;.,  Igy-IH.I  °»  s.rem  r.ivhalatt.  i ■><,«. 


Examined  the  effects  of  two  task  chnractei istics  on 
written  group  products,  end  providsd  initial  steps  toward 
development  of  a general  framework  for  the  description 
end  analysis  of  "intellective"  group  tasks.  Task  variables 
studied  were i task  type  (production,  discussion,  and  problem 
solving),  and  task  difficulty.  Measures  of  output  charac- 
teriatica  wars  eight  descriptive  dimensions.  Four  hundred 
end  thirty-two  products  wars  collected  from  108  three-mar. 
groups,  esch  of  which  worked  on  four  different  teaks,  a 
total  of  108  tasks  were  used.  Task  type  determined  up  to 
S0K  of  the  variance  of  products  on  some  dimensions.  Task 
difficulty  moderately  af feet.  J product  characteristics, 
and  Incidental  svidenca  indicated  that  order  of  task 
presentation  had  little  effect  on  products.  To  explore 
further  the  nature  of  the  differences  among  the  task  types, 
a multiple-discriminant  analysis  was  computed  to  differen- 
tiate among  the  types  in  terms  of  product -di mens  ion  scores. 

Two  vactora  of  dlscr imitation  war#  obtained,  and  the  centroids 
of  the  three  teak  typea  were  located  in  the  discriminant 
•P*°* • °°  the  basis  of  those  end  other  data,  the  nature  of 
the  "task  apace"  within  which  the  three  typos  lie  was  re- 
eonceptuallsed.  The  revised  "took  specs"  is  tvo-dimenalcn- 
ali  one  dimension  cone lata  of  categories  of  "task  contents  • 
••4  the  other  consists  of  hin4s  of  -process  emphases." 


■eckhan.  J.R. 


Mature  of  the  task  aa  a 4atenainer  of  job  behavior 
a^chology.  1949.  22,  4)5-444.  (a)  3 ••»»•* ior. 


precaiti  (1)  character  1st  lea  of  task  or  inb  m w *>#r^or**nc* 
intentions  the  in4ividual  develoDs  »hr>  r hypothesis  and 

^ "~**1  •*  «««•  •• 

•M  oo.nl.lv.  an,  pkrololo«le.l  Mtlvotloo. 
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H»ck»»n,  J.R.  Toward  understanding  the  role  of  tacks  in  behavioral 
research  Acts  Tevcholoois.  IW,  *7-128.  (b) 


Hackman.  Jr.  j, 

tliiCi.  £2. 


Job  enrichment  Just  a fad? 
129-138. 


Attempts  to  lay  tha  ground  work  for  furthering  our  under- 
stand i nq  of  the  differences  among  teaks  and  the  ways  in  which 
teaks  influence  behavior.  Three  general  • p mb  lea  area*'  are 
reviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  paper:  (a)  problems  in  ieiini.ig 

the  concept  ' task*  — t.e. * what  are  tha  components  and  cheracter- 
latica  of  an  adequate  task  definition;  fb>  protlrais  relevant  to 
the  description  of  taske--i.e.,  what  are  the  sioat  useful  end 
appropriate  bases  for  making  teak  descriptions  end  rcr-ir  i sons ; 
and  (c)  problems  relevant  to  understanding  task  #f feet s- - 1 . # . . 
how  do  task  lectors  make  differences  in  the  ways  people  think 
and  act. 


After  evaluating  several  issues  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
teek  definition  and  description,  one  working  definition  of  the 
concept  ia  proposed. 

•A  task  may  be  assigned  to  a person  lor  groups'  by  an  externa) 
agent  or  may  be  self  generated.  It  consists  ef  a stimulus  couple* 
and  a sat  of  instructions  which  specify  what  is  to  be  done  via  a 
vie  the  stiseili.  The  instructions  indicate  whet  creret  tom  are 
to  be  performed  by  the  Sa  with  respect  to  the  atisiuli  and.  or  what 
goal  is  to  be  achieved.* 

The  following  general  approach  to  task  description  ia  sug- 
gested as  liksly  to  ba  moat  useful  in  understanding  the  behavioral 
impact  of  tasks.  Tha  categories  of  task  dascription  ara  aa 
follows:  dimensions  relavant  to  stimulus  materials,  dimensions 

relevant  to  instructions  about  operations,  dimensions  relevant 
to  instructions  about  goals,  and  dimensions  relavant  to  more  than 
on#  aapact.  (a.g.,  difficulty  laval  intrinsic  interest) . 


Finally,  a frame  work  la  proposed  which  outlines  tha 
dlvsrsity  of  effects  which  may  be  ettnbutable  to  task  factors 
in  a performance  situation,  and  auggaata  bow  thesa  affects  ney 
be  eonceptueliaed  and  related. 

9 


Hackman.  J.R.  On  the  coming  demise  of  Job 
Aeport  9,  fee ember . l«7g.  Tele  University. 
67A-0097-0026.  HR  170-744.  Office  of  Navel 


enrichment.  Technical 
Contract  Kcnr  K00014- 

Aeaearcb.  , 


Job  enrichment  rapidly  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  behavioral  science  strategics  for  organitat lonal  change. 

And  there  is  scattered  but  compelling  evidence  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  technique  can  lead  simultaneously  to  both  im- 
proved productivity  and  to  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  e-ployea 
work  experiences  rat  observations  of  on-qoinq  Job  er.i  ich-sit 
project!  in  e number  of  organisations  suggest  that  the  apfioech 
ia  failing  in  prerrice  at  least  as  often  ae  it  is  succeeding— 
and  that  its  future  as  a strategy  for  personal  and  orn*nir«.t  ior.al 
change  may  be  bleak.  Th is  report  (a)  explores  a number  of 
frequently-observed  errors  in  implement  log  Job  enrichment  that 
can  lead  to  "failures*  of  tha  technique,  and  (b)  identifies  a 
number  of  ingredient#  found  to  be  common  to  mos t of  the  •sueceae- 
ful"  Job  enrichment  projects  that  were  oveerved. 


The  errors  in  Job  enrichment  include « (1)  tonwtires  the  work 

itself  does  not  actually  change,  (2)  insufficient  attention  ia 
given  to  the  impact  on  surrounding  work  eya terns.  (11  rarely  ie 
a systematic  diagnosis  of  target  jobs  undertaken  prior  to  plan- 
ning end  executing  the  actual  changes.  (4)  rarely  ia  tha  work 
system  surrounding  the  focal  Job  assessed  for  its  readiness  for 
change  prior  to  work  redesign,  (5)  rarely  are  redesign  projects 
system#' ical ly  evaluated,  (||  neither  consulting  staffs,  line 
managers  or  union  officers  ara  obtaining  appropriate  education  in 
tha  theory  strategy  and  tactics  of  work  redesign,  and  (71  work 
redesign  projects  often  are  managed  by  traditional  bureaucratic 
practices. 


Wie  following  five  ingredients  ara  common  to  successful 
projects i (H  key  individuals  responsible  for  votk  redesign 
projects  move  toward  tha  difficult  problems  right  from  th#  start. 
(2)  a theory -baaed  diagnosis  of  target  Jobs  ia  undertaken  prior 
to  implement st ion,  ())  specific  changes  are  pler.ned  explicitly 
oa  the  basis  of  tha  diagnosis  and  ara  done  so  publicly.  (4) 
contingency  plane  ere  prepered  ahead  of  t law  to  deal  with  problems 
thet  emerge,  and  (*)  those  responsible  for  the  work  redesign  pro- 
jects ere  prepared  to  evaluate  the  project  continuously  throuqh- 
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Jobs  and  to  tha  broader  work  setting.  * 
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Ab«tr«eti  (Cont’d.) 


3.  The  readiness  of  individuals  to  respond  positively  to 
"enriched*  Jobs  - - 1 . e . , jobs  which  hav*  high  measured  pcte-.tial 
for  generating  internal  work  motivation. 

Ths  JDK  is  based  on  a specific  theory  of  how  Jobs  affect 
employee  motivation.  It  is  intended  for  two  general  types  of 
usei  (a)  for  d4ugr.cslng  existing  Jobs  to  determine  if  and 
how)  they  might  be  re-designed  to  improve  employee  project ivi ty 
and  satisfaction:  and  (b)  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  job 
changes  on  employees --whether  the  changes  derive  fron  deliberate 
•Job  enrichment*  projects  or  from  natural !y-occurr mg  modifi- 
cations of  technology  or  work  systems. 

Iks  JDS  has  gone  through  three  cycles  of  revision  and 
pre-testing.  Reliability  anJ  validity  data  are  aunmartced  for 
tS8  employees  on  62  different  Jobs  in  seven  organisations  who 
have  reaponded  to  the  revised  instrument. 

Two  supplementary  instruments  also  are  described:  (a)  a 

rating  form  for  use  by  supervisors  or  outside  observers  in  as- 
sessing ‘target*  Jobs,  and  (b)  a abort  form  of  the  JDC.  All 
lnetruments  and  acorlng  keys  are  appended. 


Reports  data  on  Job  diagnostic  survey  from  IOC  * emplovees 
working  on  100  diverse  Jobs  in  12  organisations . Results  irdicated 
that  employees  with  jobs  high  in  motivating  potent. •;  k„r  h.ghrr 
in  Internal  work  motivation,  general  satisfaction  *-.i  growth  satis- 
faction. lower  in  absenteeism  and  somewhat  more  effective  ir.  per- 
formance. Employees  with  strong  growth  needs  arc  roj  e positive  to 
Jobs  high  in  motivating  potential. 

Reporta  on  Job  enrichment  project  at  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
involving  98  keypunch  operators  and  verifiers  plus  7 assigr.-er.t 
clerks.  Job  enrichment  changes  based  on  the  5 implementing  con- 
cepts resulted  in  reducing  the  number  of  operators  from  98-60.  The 
experimental  group  showed  Increase  of  39.6*  in  product ;v;ty.  control 
group  -8.114  increase.  Irror  rate  of  experimental  group  dropped  frew 
to  •*?%.  By  the  end  of  the  study  the  number  of  operators 
with  poor  performance  had  dropped  from  11.1%  to  5.5*.  The 
edper  lmental  group  showed  a 24*  decline  in  abacuses , control 
group  showed  a 2V*  increase  in  absences.  Experimental  group 
showed  16.5*  Increase  in  overall  satisfaction  while  the  control 
grbup  showed  an  ins ignif leant  .5*  improvement.  Actual  savings 
in  salariaa  and  machine  rental  charges  totalled  $64,305. 

Potential  savings  were  put  at  $91,937  annually. 


Hackman.  J.R.,  6 Oldham.  c • Motivation  through  the  design  of 
workt  Tost  of  a theory.  Technical  Report  6.  December  1974.  Yale 
University.  Contract  Nonr  N00014-67A-0097-0026,  MR  170-744. 

Office  of  Maval  Research,  tb) 

A node  1 la  proposed  that  specif las  ths  conditions  under  which 
individuals  will  become  internally  motivated  to  perform  effective- 
ly on  their  Jobs.  The  model  focusses  on  the  interaction  among 
three  classea  of  variables  i (a)  the  psychological  states  of 
employees  that  irust  be  present  for  internally  motivated  work  be- 
havior to  develop:  (b)  the  characteristics  of  Jobs  that  can  create 
these  psychological  states:  and  (c)  the  attributes  of  individuals 
that  determine  hsv  positively  a person  will  respond  to  a complex 
and  challenging  job.  The  model  was  tested  for  658  sisploysss  who 
work  on  62  different  Jobe  in  seven  organisations,  and  rasulta 
support  its  validity.  A number  of  special  features  of  ths  model 
ase  discussed  (including  its  use  as  s basis  for  ths  diagnosis  of 
Jobs  and  ths  evaluation  of  job  redesign  projects),  and  ths  model 
is  compared  to  other  theories  of  job  design. 


Hackman,  J.R.,  6 Oldham,  G.R.  Development  of  ths  Job  Diagnostic 
Survey.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1975,  ££.  159-170 

The  properties  and  uses  of  ths  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  ere 
described.  The  JDS  is  intended  (a)  to  diagnose  existing  jobs  tc  de- 
termine If  (and  how)  they  might  be  redesigned  to  improve  employee 
motivation  and  productivity,  and  (b)  to  evaluate  the  effects  cf  job 
changes  on  employees.  The  Instrument  is  based  on  a specific  theory 
of  how  job  design  affects  work  motivation,  and  provides  measures  of 
(a)  objective  job  dimensions,  (b)  individual  psychological  states  re- 
sulting from  these  dimensions,  (c)  affective  reactions  of  employees 
to  the  job  end  worn  setting,  and  (d)  individual  growth  need  strength 
(interpreted  as  the  readiness  of  individuals  to  respond  to  "enriched* 
jobs).  Reliability  and  validity  data  ara  summarised  for  658  employees 
on  62  different  joba  in  7 organisations  tho  have  reaponded  to  a re- 
vised version  of  the  instrument. 


Renkmsn.  J.  R..  Oldham,  G.,  Jan*on,  R.,  4 Purdy.  K.  A new 
strategy  for  Job  enrichment.  Technical  Report  No.  3,  May,  1974. 
Yale  University.  Contract  Nonr  N 000 14-67A-0097-0026,  NR  170- 
744,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 


A new  strategy  for  redesigning  Jobs  to  increase. the  work 
motivation  and  satisfaction  of  employees  is  described.  Included 
is  a statement  of  the  theory  on  which  the  strategy  is  baaed,  dis- 
cuaeion  of  how  to  carry  out  and  Interpret  a diagnosis  of  jobs 
prior  to  change,  and  specification  of  action  steps  for  job  rede- 
sign which  have  been  found  to  lead  to  beneficial  personal  and  or- 
ganisational outcomes.  The  report.  idiich  is  oriented  primarily 
to  managers  and  behavioral  science  practitioners  in  organisations, 
concludes  with  a summary  of  findings  from  organisational  teats  of 
the  theory  end  the  change  strategy. 


Hackman.  J.R.,  Weiss,  J.A.,  6 trousseau,  K.R.  Effect  of  task 
performance  strategies  on  group  performance  effectiveness. 
Technical  Report  5,  October  1974.  Yale  University,  contract 
ronr  M00014-67A-0097-0C26,  NR  170-744.  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Norms  controlling  how  members  deal  with  performance  strate- 
gies were  altered  experimentally  in  smell  task-oriented  groups 
(M-144,  male  undergraduates).  The  basic  task  required  assembly 
of  small  elactrical  components.  In  one  task  condition  (equal 
information)  all  task-relevant  information  was  provided  to  each 
group  Berber;  in  another  (unequal  information)  it  was  spread 
unevenly  among  cerbsra,  requiring  exchange  of  information  for 
optimum  group  per formance . In  the -unequal  information  condition, 
an  intervention  inducing  explicit  discussion  of  task  performance 
strategies  facilitated  group  effectiveness.  In  the  equal  infor- 
mation condition,  ef fectlver.ess  was  enhanced  by  an  Intervention 
that  reinforced  existing  norma  against  explicit  discussion  of 
performance  atrategiea.  Spontaneous  discussion  of  strategy  did 
not  take  place  in  control  groups  for  either  task  condition,  and 
control  groups  were  lowest  in  performance  effectiveness.  Measures 
of  interaction  process  and  of  member  reactions  to  the  group  were 
obtained,  and  were  affected  substantially  by  the  experimental 
interventions. 


Hackman,  R.  C.  The  motivated  working  adult.  Mew  York;  Amer- 
ican Management  Association,  1969. 


Presents  a theory  of  work  motivation  and  reports  cn  the 
design,  development  and  evaluation  of  a motlvatirnal  atsess- 
ment  instrument,  the  Hackman  Job  Sat  la  fact  ion  Scale. 

Hackman  proposes  a three  level  developmental  hierarchy  cf 
motivation.  The  two  lowest  levels  are  the  basic  , hys ioIoc real 
drive  system  and  an  emotional  drive  system  activated  u.. Jer 
conditions  of  threat.  The  highest  level  is  an  intellectual 
drive  system  related  to  stimulation  seeking,  eelf-aceuel irac ten. 
desires  for  self  expression  and  environmental  mastery.  The 
highest  level  comes  into  play  as  a progressive  function  of 
tension  reduction  at  lower  lavela.  Hack.-.an  agrees  with  Hert- 
berg  that  factors  producing  job  aat is  fact  ion  are  qualitatively 
different  than  those  producing  dlssat  in  faction . Eliminating 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  reduces  tension  but  does  not  motivate 
performance.  What  gets  particular  people  to  work  may  be  intrin- 
sic or  extrinsic  depending  on  their  motivational  chanrelir.g. 

From  a practical  standpoint  the  worker ‘a  disposition  r:*t  be 
meshed  with  the  circumstances  of  hla  work.  Clearly  highlighted 
are  the  interrelations  among  human  ebsr acts riat lea  ana  job 
properties  and  supervisory  methods. 

The  theory  suggests  ways  to  reconcile  competing  views  of 
work  motivation. 


Hackman,  J.R.,  Oldham.  0..  Janson.  R. , 4 Purdy,  K.  A new  strategy 
for  job  enrichment.  California  Management  Review.  1975.  H.  57-71. 


Hell.  D.  L. , 4 Lawler.  B.  B.  Ill  Job  characteristics  and  pres- 
sures and  the  organ iaationnl  integration  of  profess lonal a . 

, Isimi-aBUuIi.  i*’o.  u.  m-iu. 


Presents  a full  model  of  job  enrichment  including  five  teple- 
menting  concepts.  The  model  is  diagrammed  be  low i 


Bxamlned  job  characteristics  and  three  job  pressures 
(quality,  time,  financial  responsibility)  as  possible  correlates 
of  organltational  effectiveness  and  need  satiafactlon  and  job 
involvement  of  researchers  in  22  laboratories. 

Main  results  were  that  job  involvement  was  significantly 
related  to  global  technical  performance  (r-.43) . Job  challenge 
•and  responsibility  were  linked  to  positive  outcomes.  Ouallty 
pressurs  arises  from  job  challenge  and  is  linked  to  both 
organltational  af fectlveness  and  individual  job  lnvolvesient . 
financial  pressure  arises  from  respons ibllity  and  is  related  to 
strong  organisation  performance  but  not  to  Job  involvement. 

Job  challenge  Involved  working  in  depth  on  a small  number 
of  projects  and  not  on  the  total  nusfcer  of  Joba  or  Job  respon- 
sibilities. tew*  jo*  challenge  was  associated  with  having  a 
wide  range  of  research  project*  and  independent  budget  accounts. 
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Job  daiitnqt  and  responsibility  for  dealing  with  cuetoewrs 
were  related  to  quality  pressure  and  to  financial  responsibility 
pressure.  Job  challenge  was  also  related  to  nerd  satisfaction. 
Quality  pressure,  a professional  concern,  and  financial  respon- 
sibility pressure,  an  organisational  concern,  were  both  related 
to  organnat  lonal  performance,  (hiality  pressure  was  also  re- 
lated to  job  involvement . so  that  this  pressure  was  functional 
for  both  the  individual  and  the  organisation.  Financial  respon- 
sibility pressure  was  seen  aa  the  professional's  sdaptstion  to 
organisational  -values. 


Manner.  w.C.  and  roster,  L.w.  Are  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
rewards  additives  A teat  of  Oeci'a  cognitive  ev»!  isticn 
theory  of  task  motivation.  Org  jni  rat  sonal  Behavior  and  vgrsan 
ytrlorasncc  14,  JM-iTTT 

Expectancy  theory  and  reinforcement  theory  of  task 
motivation  have  attuned  that  the  effect  of  extrinsic  an! 
intrinsic  reinforcement  sre  additive  in  nature.  Peci  ilk’1) 
has  recently  presented  tentative  evidence  that  reportedly 
shows  that  contingent  monetary  rewards  actually  reduced  intrinsic 
task  motivation  This  caper  re-examines  the  evidence  presented  by 
Deci  and  then  teat*  hit  cognitive  evaluation  theory  exp  lar.at icn 
in  both  a boring  and  nonboring  task  setting.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented here  along  with  a re-examination  of  Deci's  previous  find- 
ings indicate  that  contlngant  monetary  patients  *hat  are  net 
delayed  have  an  additive  effect  with  intrinsic  reward*  on  task 
motivation.  The  results  were  discussed  in  isletion  to  their 
imp licet ion  to  management. 


Hardesty,  o..  TrurJbo,  D.#  * Sevan.  W.  influence  of  knowledge  of 
results  on  par  for -anew  in  a monitoring  task.  Perceptual  and 
UPtor  Skills,  196).  44,  629-6)4. 


Vigilance  performance  was  testad  in  six  independent  group#  with 
e modified  version  of  the  Hackworth  Clock  Teat.  The  groups 
constituted  a ) x 2 design  with  (s)  no  knowledge  of  resulte, 
observer-presented  knowledge  ot  results,  and  machine-presented 
knowledge  of  results  as  one  dimension,  and  (b)  physical  presence 
©r  absence  of  an  observer  in  the  teat  cubicle  aa  the  other  variable. 
All  group*  were  retested  without  knowledge  of  results  one  and  seven 
days  after  the  initial  test.  On  the  initial  tast  day.  groups  with 
no  knowledge  of  result*  and*  machine-presented  knowledge  of  results 
showed  the  typical  decrement  function  throughout  the  aeasion.  In 
contrast,  Ss  receiving  verbal  knowledge  of  results  from  the 
experimenter  showed  less  decrement  and  a significantly  higher  over- 
all performance.  The  superiority  of  the  groups  receiving  the  verbml 
report  persisted  on  the  two  subsequent  test  days  despite  the  fact 
that  all  extrinsic  * near  ledge  of  resulte  was  withdrawn  on  these 
testa.  Observer -presen ted  knowledge  facilitated  performance 
regardless  of  the  physical  presence  or  absence  of  the  observer 
is  the  teet  cubicle. 


Hardin,  E.  Perceived  and  actual  change  in  Job  satisfaction 


Analysis  of  identified  guea t lonnaire  data  coll*  ted  f roe 
196  office  employees  at  the  start  and  end  of  a 6-wor.th  p*r 
showed  that  change  In  overall  job  satisfaction  as  perceived  at 
the  end  waa  e very  poor,  though  etat let ically  signifi  ant. 
proxy  Matuie  of  change  aa  computed  from  intltal  end  terr  -nal 
reports  on  levels  of  set  is  fact  ion . Perceived  change  in  J 
satisfaction  had  cero  regraaaion  on  initial  satisfaction  but 
regressed  very  significantly  on  terminal  satisfaction  and  on 
change  in  14  job  aapecte  as  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  period 
The  findings  cast  ear  lows  doubt*  on  the  usefulness  of  the  quaal- 
long 1 tudlnel  de* ign  in  studies  of  the  impact  of  technological 
and  organ last lonal  changes  upon  Job  sat isfect ion 


Harris.  0.  H. , 6 
6f>ce.  Hew  Yorkt 


Chaney,  f.  S.  Human 
John  Wiley  6 Son*  Inc. 


' - « a ina  cinrri  C#*» 

•t.nd.rd.  or  quality  ,i>  to.  ytoduct.  r.nu-.  - 
tur.d  by  ih.l,  corp.M..,  It.  two  oby.ctiv..  Iir„  Flo. 
vide  them  with  information  and  idea*  secondly  -to  jrov.de 
material  useful  in  the  education  of  professional  people  «u.-h  aa 
induatrial  psychologist* . industrial  engineer*  and  human  r»-- 

intittn0.1!11!1*’’  “ ,h0°,d  *chl#v#  both  «*  chapters 

entitled  the  Mature  of  Induatrial  Inspection  (with  ten 

on  factor*  in  Inspection  accuracy).  Designing  the  Insyertirr. 
Job.  Measuring  Inapeccion  Per lormance,  Inspection  Tool’ 
Techniques  and  Inspection  Selection  among  others.  Each  i #- 
cusses  practical  matters,  ie  well  illustrated,  and  ends  with 
* *UTVy  *nd  ll#t  rafarence*.  ih.  practical  nature  of 
th#  book  merit*  a better  index. 


Harvey,  E.  Technology  and  the  structure  of  orgenlsat ions . 
tegr*c*n-Sgcioloqlcal  Peview,  1968,  JJ.  247-259. 


Mated  4)  industrial  manufacturing  firm*  on  s number  of 
variables  and  obtained  inter-judg*  reliabilities  on  rating*. 
Meaults  indicated  the  existence  of  relationships  between  an 
organization  a technology  and  aspects  of  ita  Internal  atructurs. 
•Including  the  nurber  of  specialized  aub-unita,  the  number  of 
level*  of  authority,  the  ratio  of  managers  and  supervisors  to 
total  personnel,  and  th*  degree  of  program  specification  within 
the  organ. i*i ion.  A primary  finding  is  that  the  leas  change- 
ful an  organization  a technology,  the  more  likely  th*  foregoing 
aspects  of  structure  are  to  increase.  Th#  findings  hold  with 
#i*e  and  a number  of  other  organ it at  tonal  variable*  controlled. 
T**  Importance  of  considering  technology  In  the  comparative 
analysis  of  formal  organizations  is  emphasized.  It  is  also 
euggestad  that  the  technology  variable,  in  connection  with  other 
me pacts  of  organizational  structure,  serves  to  establish  a 
rudimentary  typology  of  sociotachnlcal  organization  and  that 
the  us*  ot  th*  typology  may  provide  a useful  analytic  tool 
for  the  invest lgat ion  of  * number  of  organizational  processes. 
Including  those  of  decision-making  and  patterns  of  intra- 
organlxat  lonal  conflict. 


Mautaluoma,  J.E.,  4 Gavin,  J.F.  Effect*  of  organizational 
diagnosis  end  intervention  on  blue-collar  "blues*.  Joutr.a-.  of 
?cfn«.  !»■».  11. 


A smell  mldweetern  manufacturing  company  (N*10  managerial. 

11  clericals.  44  blue  collar-shop  employees)  suffered  exce>sive 
turnover  among  its  blue-collar  worker*  in  1972.  An  organizational 
diagnosis  involving  interviews  and  survey  quest lonnairs  assess- 
ment of  el'  employees  revealed  some  possible  reasons . Several 
interventions  of  feedback,  supervisory  skills  training,  eni  pro- 
cess observation  were  eon ducted  by  e team  of  organls at  ion*, 
psychologist*  the  effects  of  the  interventions  are  discussed 
is  terms  of  change*  >n  turnover,  reduced  absenteeism,  and  more 
positive  ettitwde*  toward  work,  th*  company,  ard  supervision. 


Henderson.  3 TVs  eompieat  worker  Industrial  Society. 
1970  April.  6-0 


Ortaf  report  on  ■ v Philips  (Holland)  work  struc- 
turing progran  for  -nek illad  workers  - 1999  \t>  1970.  Pro- 
gram involves  additional  worker  res pone tbt 1 1 ty.  decreased 
of  worker*,  and  individual  and  group  partici- 

rtotiom  is  planning  change* 


Harding.  D.M.  A not*  on  th*  subdivision  of  ***e*d>ly  work 
Phtiorsl  Institute  Qf  Industrial  Psychology.  1*11.  January.  261- 

m. 

Study  of  two  inexperienced  worker*  engaged  in  soldering 
wire*  to  wireless  set*.  Subject  A did  th*  mein  wiring  (t  wire*. 

24  Joints).  Subject  » did  th#  cheeei*  wirlnq  (11  wire#.  22  Joints), 
the  following  week  th*  smaller  unit  of  work  was  tnedi  on*  worker 
fined  two  and  th*  other  three  wire*  to  each  set. 

Paeelts  indicated  boredom  with  th*  aswll  task  as  evidenced 
by  a drop  in  output  at  th*  end  of  the  week.  With  the  small  unit 
of  work,  speed  r*»#ch#d  it*  maximum  quickly  end  thdn  fell  offi  with 
the  larger  unit  of  work  speed  wee  still  improving  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Th*  larg*  unit  of  work  allowed  steady  improvement  in  quality 
whereas  with  th#  rise  11  unit  of  work  the  per  cent  of  dofecta  in- 
creased toward  th*  end  of  the  week. 

Worker*  preferred  the  larger  unit  of  work  **  it  wee  more 
interesting,  time  went  fester,  end  they  were  lee*  tired. 

Concludes  that  eatrem*  simplification  of  work  conduces  loes 
of  lntaraat,  absent  Indedrea*.  and  increased  susceptibility  to 

distraction#. 


Market.  P «.  focip  tcchfijcal  dviigm  itrateoiea  in  m. Jt  liiacis  . ,r.:  :~s- 
JLf  •*•»_>  London  Tav.  stork  Publications.  1974. 

This  book  brings  together  a number  of  papers,  written  ever  the 
past  19  years,  on  aocie- technical  theory,  method,  end  desiar  Senethe- 
leae.  It  reeds  aa  If  th#  chapter*  were  all  written  over  e short  twriod. 
with  e clear  integrative  conceptual  scheme  in  mind.  There  tre  trre# 
part#  to  the  book.  (1)  design  of  soc io- technical  eyete-s.  ?'  ap- 
proaches towards  th#  integration  or  th*  physical  and  the  ccha.icral 
sciences,  and  ())  characteristics  cf  task*  end  cream  rat  tens  1 struc- 
ture*. The  firet  two  parte  provide  foundations  for  the  third. 

Pert  1 (Chap*.  1-6)  glvea  a short  history  ©f  sec  10- tec* n. cal  dt- 
*igr.  and  than  novo*  into  the  specifics  of  designing  *v.:p  cream  ra  t .era . 
This  part  is  th*  ealy  section  of  the  book  that  i*  grounded  .n  c-r.r;cal 
findings.  s>sinly  case  studies  of  shipboard  organiiatior  and  nrv»  * cf 
sailors  in  Norway.  But  llerbst  does  not  dwell  on  th#  methodology  c ; 
shipboard  studies,  preferring  instead  to  set  out  what  he  feels  arc  •.:.# 
•P**l«l  condition*  of  ship  organization  end  th#  organisational  'nr# 
■eat  appropriate  for  these  conditions. 

In  contrast  to  the  empirical  grounding  of  Pert  1.  Pert  2 (Chap*. 
*-*)  ie  grounded  in  a conceptual  development  of  operational  unit*  de- 
fined in  tense  ef  the  initial  state  of  a ays tea.  operations  perforrmd 
on  the  initial  atate.  and  the  final  state.  Nerbet  seas  the  coerat  icr.al 
emit  concept  aa  the  basis  for  the  integration  of  th*  physical  and  be- 
tevimrel  sciences  (p.6S).  Following  this,  he  analyzes  th*  links  *.-wnc 
fee  several  disciplines  of  physic* 1 and  behavioral  acianc*. 
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Merrick,  H.  0.  Government  approaches  to  the  humanisation  of  work. 
Vocational  Guidance  Cua.terlv.  1975,  2±.  169-171. 


Principle 

A.  Removing  some  control*  while 
retaining  accountability 


Motivator*  involved 
Pa* pen » ihi  1 tty  and 
p«raonal  achievement 


Describe*  huaanixed  work  as  providing  the  worker  with  conditions 
of  security,  equity,  individuation  and  democracy. 


1.  Increasing  the  accountability 
of  individuals  for  own  work 


Responsibility  and 
recognition 


Reviews  paat  and  recent  government  efforts  in  the  humanisation 
of  work.  Past  efforts  involve  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1918,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1972  and  Industrial  Relations  Act. 

Recent  efforts  involve  funding  of  research  projects  such  as  a 
working  conditions  survey,  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  A 
quality  of  work  program  by  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  a task  force  to  study  work  in  America. 

Concludes  that  studies  indicate  that  workers* are  diaaatisflad 
when  their  work  does  not  give  the®  an  opportunity  to  devalop  their 
special  abilities,  when  it  is  boring  and  thsr#  is  no  chance  for 
autonomy.  The  Government  ia  looking  at  the  development  of  specific 
progress  to  humanise  work. 


^•rsberg.  f.  The  motivation -hygiene  concept  end  prcbl.-rm 
of  manpower.  Pe.sonnel  Ad"lniatr ator . 19*4.  £7.  3-7. 


Review  of  motivation-hygiene  theory  of  job  attitudes 
and  Its  relationship  to  aanpowsr  proble.ms.  Concludes  that 
there  is  a shortage  of  talent  and  that  we  have  developed  a 
•F»t*m  and  philosophy  to  use  end  motivate  this  talent  that 
aarves  to  decreaaa  further  this  preciofcd  resource. 


Herzberg.  f.  Work  and  the  nature  of  man.  New  Yorki  World 
Publishing  Co..  1966. 


Comprehensive  report  of  interviews  conducted  in  the  late 
1959* s with  2C0  engineers  and  accountants.  Each  interviewee 
was  asked  to  describe  30b  events  which  had  been  of  critical 
import jnce  in  asking  them  feel  either  unusually  good  or  unu- 
sually had  about  son  * previous  job.  in  describing  good  job 
events,  respondents  rore  often  talked  about  such  things  as 
achievement . recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility,  and 
advancement.*  in  describing  bad  job  events,  respondents  more 
often  talked  about  interpersonal  relations  with  superiors  and 
co-werkers,  technical  competence  of  supervisors,  company  poli- 
cies and  practices,  and  working  conditions.  Since  then,  sim- 
ilar interviews  have  been  held  with,  or  open-ended  question- 
naires have  been  administered  to,  employees  from  many  differ- 
ent countries  and  in  irar.y  different  jobs;  the  results  have  all 
been  essentially  the  sar.e  as  those  obtained  with  engineers  end 
accountants,  and  all  these  additional  investigations  and  thalr 
results  are  documents  ) and  discussed  In  Work  and  the  Nature  of 
Man.  from  sll  this  emerged  s 'general  theory"  of  human  work 
SM.tiva*lon  which  iqnores  individual  differances  and  speaks  only 
to  >. -nan  nature  in  a rest  general  aenae.  The  motivation-hygiene 
theory  holds  that  certain  intros ic  or  contsnt  job  festures- 
achleverent,  recogr.it  ion,  interesting  work,  responsibility, 
and  opportunity  for  idvanramer.t-can  lead  to  heightened  motiva- 
tion. Moreover,  the  theory  holds  that  certain  extrinsic  or 
contast  job  featurea-aupervlaion#  co-workers,  salary,  working 
conditions,  and  company  policies  and  pract icee-have  potential, 
in  their  negative  aspects,  for  producing  only  lessened  motiva- 
tion and  that  no  matter  how  good  they  are.  no  heightened  moti- 
ve t ion  will  result. 


C.  Giving  s person  a complete 

natural  unit  of  work  (module, 
division,  area,  and  so  on) 


Responsibility, 
achievement,  and 
recognition 


D.  Granting  additional  authority 
to  an  employs#  in  his 
activity!  job  freedom 


Responsibility, 
achievement,  and 
recognition 


M.  Making  periodic  reports  Internal 

directly  available  to  the  recognition 

worker  himself  rather  than 
to  the  supervisor 


Introducing  new  and  mors 
difficult  tasks  not  previously 

handled 

Assigning  individuals  specific 
or  special iked  tasks,  enabling 
them  to  become  experts 


\ 


Growth  and  learning 


Respons ibil ity , 
growth,  and 
advancement 


Reports  on  a successful  job  enrichment  program  involving 
stockholder  correspondents  of  a large  corporation  and  outlines 
stops  to  institute  job  enrichment  programs. 


Herzberg,  F.  Management  of  motivators.  Industry  KoeV . 1971. 
Fab..  53-54 . 


General  brief  review  article  of  concept  of  ;.ob  enrich- 
ment. Herzberg  states  that  attitudes  do  not  lead  to  bchav- 
icr  . Behavior  leads  to  attitudes.  Attitudes  are  psyche  logical 
justifications  and  rationalizations  for  behavior.  Work  be- 
havior is  determined  by  what  an  individual  can  do.  Motiva- 
tion is  an  attitude  that  justifies  behavior  that  arise?  f ror 
a combination  of  ability  and  opportunity.  Motivation  does  not 
lead  to  achievement,  achievement  does  lead  to  motivation.  To 
motivate  people  on  the  job  select,  develop  and  maximize  use 
of  talent.  Job  enrichment  consists  of  installing  rotivators 
in  jobs  that  lack  sufficient  ingredients  for  psychological 
growth.  Some  motivators  are  achievement  opportunity,  respon- 
sibility, interesting  work  and  growth  opportunity. 


■erzberq  F . . Mausner,  B. . Peterson,  R.  O.,  6 Capwell,  D.  F. 
Job  attir^/i:  Review  of  research  and  opinion.  Pittsburghi 
Psychological  Services  of  Pittsburgh.  1957. 


Integrates  seven  separate  previously  privately  pub- 
lished ctudies.  The  research  was  undertaken  because  of  a 
feeling  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  and  better 
information  about  the  attitudes  of  people  toward  their 
jobs.  The  studies  deal  with  the  characteritiati.es  of  dis- 
satisfied workers  and  factors  related  to  job  attitudes, 
ef facta  of  job  attitudes,  social  aspects  of  the  job,  sup- 
ervision and  job  attitudes,  vocational  selection  and  job 
attitudes,  and  mental  health  in  industry.  Extensive  bib- 
liographies are  provided  for  each  topic. 


Harzberg.  T.  One  more  timei  How  do  you  motivate  employees? 
HsrVfrd  Business  Review.  1968,  53-62. 


Reviews  failure  of  extrinsic  variables  le.g.,  wages,  fringe 
benefits)  and  humanistic  innovations  in  industry  (e.g..  human 
relations  training,  sensitivity  training,  coraminicationa,  job 
participation  and  employee  counseling)  in  activating  workers. 

Outlines  set lest ion-hyq lane  theory.  Sixteen  field  stud:ee 
and  investigations  auggest  that  the  factors  involved  in  producing 
job  satisfaction  are  separata  and  distinct  from  factors  that  lead 
to  job  dissatisfaction.  Hygiene  factors  found  in  the  job  environ- 
ment and  based  on  a workers  basic  biological  drives  are  related 
to  job  dissatisfaction.  These  hygiene  factors  include  compary 
policy  and  administration,  supervision,  work  conditions,  sslary, 
rclat*  •hip  with  peers,  and  subordinates,  status,  security, 
end  porsot....  life.  Motivating  factors  that  lead  to  job  satisfaction 
are  based  on  higher  needs  and  drives  and  sra  intrinsic  to  the  job 
contsnt.  These  factors  include  achievement . recognition,  werk 
itself,  responsibility,  advancement  and  growth.  Studies  have 
established  that  of  sll  the  factors  contributing  to  job  satis- 
faction. BIX  were  mot ivstorst  of  factors  contributing  to  dis- 
satisfaction, 69K  involved  hygiene  factors.  Mot ivat ion-h^ien# 
theory  euggeete  that  work  be  enriched  by  manipulating  activating 
factors.  The  ter*  job  enrichment  describe#  this  procedure.  Tha 
tens  job  enlargement  should  be  avoided  beceuee  it  involves  only 
making  a job  structurally  larger  as  in  horizontal  lob  loading. 
Vertical  job  loading  involves  manipulating  notivatore.  The  follow- 
ing chart  lists  principles  of  vertical  job  loading t 


Hnrsberg.  F..  Mausner.  A Snydensan.  B.  The --S 

work.  New  York«  John  Wiley  * Sons  Inc..  1959. 

Technical  monograph  that  report#  the  work  experience  of 
soma  two  hundred  engineers  and  accountants  from  nine  firr.a  ir 
the  Pittsburgh  area  studied  by  a combination  of  critical  inci- 
dent technique,  retrospective  patterned  interview,  and  cortent 
analysis.  Tbs  major  objective  was  to  identify  the  factors  that 
load  to  positive  and  negative  attitudes  toward  the  job  and  te 
study  the  effects  of  these  attitudes  on  job  performance,  turn- 
over. mental  health.  Interpersonal  relations  and  certain  gen- 
eral and  specific  attitudes. 

The  central  queetion  of  the  study  was  *sd»ather  different 
kinds  of  factors  were  responsible  for  bringing  about  job  sat- 
isfaction and  job  dissatisfaction.* 

Tha  job  satisfied  respondent#  tended  to  describe  factors 
that  were  task  oriented.  Conversely,  the  job  dissatisfied 
more  frequently  reported  factors  involving  tha  job  context  or 
surrounding*. 

Tha  author#  adopt  an  approach- avoidance  notion  that  •••gge»ts 
to  them  that,  in  line  with  their  findings,  the  task  factor* 
actuate  approach  behavior  and  tha  context  factors  eneourace 
avoidance  behavior.  Their  theory  la  that  improvement  ir.  tha 
context  (or  hygiene)  factors  will  remove  the  impediment*  to 
positive  job  attitudes  but  will  not  generate  them.  In  order 
to  develop  positive  job  attitudes,  the  taek  factors  must  be 
enhanced  by  restructuring  of  Jobs,  aelactlon.  supervision  and 
particlpetimn. 
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Hcrsberg.  F.  I.  4 Rtftlko,  E.  A.  Efficiency  In  the  military* 

Cutting  costs  with  orthodoi  Job  enrichment.  Personnel , 1975,  it. 

(4).  18-4H. 

\ 

Describes  Job  enrichment  program  at  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center 
lALC)  which  began  in  1974.  Each  of  center's  five  directors  names  a 
key  man  who  participated  in  a training  session  on  set ivat ion-hygiene 
and  Job  ennehrent.  Key  man  selected  pilot  projects,  served  as  Internal 
consul tants  and  coordinators  of  one  project.  Key  man  organized  two  teak 
groupe  - one  for  implementation  and  one  for  coordination. 

Eleven  Job  enrichment  projects  were  fully  implemented  within 
• mortis  <3  months  preparation  end  planning,  3 months  Implementation, 
and  3 months  evaluation). 

Number  of  projects  were  then  Increased  from  11  to  39  and 
approximately  1000  employees  were  Involved  and  340  managers  trained 
In  Job  enrichment. 


Following  projects  were  described: 

Orthodox  Job  Enrichment  Case  Study:  Avionics  Nepal r 


9ft 9ft  r^r 

Avionics  technicians 
separated  into  produc- 
tion line  and  flight 
flight  line  groupe 

Plight  line  group  cor- 
rected all  avionics 
defects 

Only  flight  line 
group  communicates 
with  pilots 


MW  9tt. 

Consolidation  of 
flight  line  and  one- 
third  of  production 
line  technicians 

Each  avionics  tech- 
nician handles  own 
defects 

Bach  avionics  tech- 
nician works  with 
pilot  testing  his 
aircraft 


Ingredients  of  a 


Own  expertise, 
learning  function 


Personal  account- 
ability, responsibility 
for  work 

Direct  feedback 
cliant  relationship 
with  pilot 

Savings  “ 85,648 


Hickson,  D.J..  Pugh.  D.S..  4 Pheyeey.  D.C.  Operations  tech- 
nology and  organization  structural  An  empirical  reappraisal. 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly.  1968.  14,  378-397. 


Proposes  a classification  of  concepts  of  technology  as 
operations  technology,  materials  technology,  end  knowledge 
technology.  The  construction  of  scales  measuring  operations 
technology  at  an  organizational  level  of  conceptualization, 
makes  it  possible  to  test  ths  broad  hypothesis  thst  organiza- 
tional technology  is  strongly  relsted  to  orgsnirat lonal  struc- 
ture, by  linear  and  nonlinear  correlational  analysis.  On  a 
stratified  sample  of  diverse  orgenlzat ir ne  in  the  English  mid- 
lands. anl  on  a subset  of  manufacturing  organizat lens,  this 
sweeping  'technological  imperative"  hypothesis  was  generally  not 
supported  in  successive  tests.  Operations  technology  was.  how- 
ever, associated  with  some  variables,  which  are  similar  in  that 
all  were  Job-counts  denoting  the  proportions  employed  in  spec- 
ified retegorie*.  This  result,  together  with  a detailed  com- 
parison with  Woodward' a findings  in  south-east  Essex,  leads  to 
s reinterpretation  of  the  role  of  technology.  Operations  tech- 
nology is  sliown  to  affect  only  those  structural  variables  immed- 
iately impinged  on  by  the  workflow.  Thus  the  smaller  the  or- 
ganization, the  more  completely  its  structure  is  pervaded  by  the 

immediate  effect*  of  this  technology:  the  larger  the  organization, 
the  more  these  effects  are  confined  to  variables  such  as  the  pro- 
portions employed  in  activities  that  are  specifically  linked  with 
workflow,  and  technology  is  not  related  to  the  wider  administra- 
tive end  hierarchical  structure.  This  interpretation,  it  is 
suggested,  offers  e synthesis  for  the  long-standing  divergence 
in  organisation  theory  between  statements  by  cla  cal  mar.ace- 
ment  writers  of  management  principles  irrespective  of  technology, 
end  the  stress  by  behavioral  scientists  on  the  relevance  of  tech- 
nology. 


Another  point  which  requires  further  investigation  is  the 
variation  in  the  -ixi-in  value  of  the  seven  parabolic  curve*. 

Tha  height  of  the  curve  is  a reflection  of  the  amount  of  psycho- 
logical by  th"  stimuli,  ar.'l  **iin  i».  la  ' .hie 

that  with  increann;  adaptation,  this  space  will  contract  and 
the  height  of  the  firviii  correspondingly  dimimr-h.  When  the 
entropy  measure  of  perceived  variety  was  applied  to  examine  the 
relationship  lw»iwn«r.  variety  and  work  pnr  f or  nance . a null  finding 
was  obtained,  which  Suggested  that  variety,  per  so . has  no  effect 
upon  performance. 

Xt  is  possible  that  the  role  of  variety  in  determining  work 
perfor-ar.ee  is  air  liar  to  that  of  . ntel  ligence  in  determining 
susceptibility  to  r.onotcr.y.  Xntdllger.ee  alone  is  unrelated  to 
feelings  of  monotony.  but  contained  with  other  factors,  itoperatod 
aa  a suppression  variable  m a multiple  regression  predictor. 
Similarly,  perceived  variety,  taken  together  with  other  variables, 
for  example  degree  of  task  difficulty  challenge,  degree  of  interest 
in  the  work,  etc.,  may  be  more  affective  as  a predictor  of  perform- 
ance. Research  along  these  lanes  is  proceeding. 


Hill,  A.B.  Extravcrslon  and  variety  seeking  in  a monotonous  task. 
British  Jour nnl  of  ravcholfwiv.  1975,  66.  9-13. 

It  la  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of  rysenck’e  theory  of 
extraversion  that  extraverta  should  build  more  variety  into 
their  performance  et  a monotonous  task  putting  pir.a  in  a sheet, 
than  introverts.  The  performance  of  a group  of  extraverta  >K>lei 
end  a group  of  introverts  (N-16)  on  a simple  repetitive  teak  was 
compared.  Comparisons  were  made  on  two  reaeurea  of  re spors. 
varielyi  firstly,  a simple  meaxure  of  number  of  al  ternat  ic.ie 
among  possible  responses  end,  secondly,  a reasure  of  variety 
taken  from  information  theory-the  average  entropy  of  the  set  of 
responses  made.  Tho  hypothesis  was  confirmed  on  both  measures. 

Ibe  results  are  interpreted  aa  adding  further  support  to  Eyuencs's 
work  linking  differences  in  extraversion  to  differences  in  ar.-msal. 

Extraverta  require  more  external  stimulation  than  introverts 
to  maintain  an  optimal  level  of  cortical  arousal.  Extraverta 
build  more  variety  into  their  responses  on  a monotonous  task  and 
there  was  an  increase  in  mean  response  variety  over  the  course 
of  the  experiment. 


■ill.  A.  B..  * Thicket t.  J.  M.  P.  Batch  size,  cycle  time  end 
setting  time  ee  determinants  of  productivity  in  skilled  machin- 
ing work.  Occupational  Psychology.  1966,  40.  83-89. 


Analyzed  weekly  work  sheete  for  a alx  month  period  of  16 
■en  in  e milling  section  of  a manufacturing  firm  producing 
components  for  specialized  packaging  equipment.  A2.1  were  ex- 
perienced millers  paid  on  flat  rate  plus  bonus.  Work  sheets 
contained  details  of  batch  site,  cyclo  time,  and  setting  time 
(actual  and  allowed  time).  Time  allowance*  were  set  and  were 
considered  accurate  encugh  to  form  the  basis  of  a performance 
measure.  The  criterion  adopted  was  the  perco,.  I age  time  ..vod 
on  each  Job  <«  time  saved  - lOOxCiojal  time  ailowed-totel  time  taken) 

Total  Time  Allowed 


made  of  * time  saved  in  relation  to  butch  also,  cycle  time,  and 
aattlng  time,  yha  results  indicated  some  support  for  setting  time 
and  to  a leaser  extent  cycle  time.  A.  determinants  of  productiv- 
ely th*  eycU  tlB*  or  ••'ting  time,  the  higher  will 

be  individual's  productivity  in  terms  of  % time  saved.  Interpre- 
tation of  reaulta  may  ba  that  a longer  cycle  of  werk  presents 
greeter  variety  end  task  difficulty  to  tha  worker.  A second 
finding  wee  that  batch  alae  was  not  related  to  productivity. 


Hill,  P.  Towards  a new  philosophy  of  management : The  corpxry 
flaYtlPPfffrVJIgaLtf^-g^S^.P  V:  «•  liangi  London . dower' 
Press.  1971. 


Mill,  A.  N The  •nr  ifwnt  of  work  variety.  The  Internal  ional 
Jo^nel  of  Production  Research,  1969.  I (1),  35-^4. 

Ths  work  reported  in  this  paper  has  treetud  work  variety  as 
a subjective  variable  rather  than  an  objective  attribute  of  work. 

A measure  of  variety  associated  with  work  occurring 

within  a defined  period  of  tiam  (e  week),  wee  established  by 
applying  a psychophysical  scaling  tachnique  to  a physical  measure 
of  work  structure.  The  most  appropriate  sussure  of  work  structure 
wee  found  to  be  the  entropy  of  the  total  set  of  tasks  occurring 
within  a week,  a modified  version  of  Iho  Shannon-Wioncr  nuarurv 
of  entropy  being  j*ed.  A quadratic  function  was  found  to  describe 
quire  adequately  th"  relationship  between  perceive!  variety  and 
entrepy  in  the  ease  of  groipe  of  operators,  end  also  in  the  cess 
of  seven  out  of  ter.  individuals.  In  the  three  deviant  cease,  e 
virtually  linear  relationship  wee  discovered. 

No  acceptable  explanation  can  be  offered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  currently  available,  to  account  for  these  three  cases. 

As  e matter  of  speculation,  however.  It  nay  not  be  without  sig- 
nificance that  these  subjects  had  somewhat  shorter  lengths  of 
service  tnan  their  seven  colleagues,  which  suggests  that  the  re- 
aulte  may  be  e function  cf  the  dsgree  of  adaptation  to  the  work. 
Further  investigations  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  this  propo- 
sition ar.d  also  to  examine  the  role  of  personality  factors  in 
the  pereept ion  of  variety. 


Report  of  e case  study  on  a grand  scale.  It  deals  with  a 
aubeidary  company  which  ran  British  oil  refineries  and  which 
during  tho  study  became  a part  of  Shell  OK  Limited.  The  Company 
had  been  plagued  by  poor  industrial  relationa.  restrictive 
practices  and  low  productivity.  A smell  team  led  by  Raul  Hill 
diagnosed  the  problem  as  one  of  motivation.  Nee^ei a of  Tavistock 
Institute  staff  Joined  the  smell  team  and  the  outcome  was  s leng 
term  program  based  on  a draft  statement  of  company  objective* 
end  philosophy,  which  wee  discussed  and  eodlfled  at  a aeries 
of  conferences  starting  at  the  top  ot  the  company  and  working 
downwards.  Actions  taken  included  productivity  agreements.  <cb 
enrichment,  more  flexible  organ iaat lone 1 structure,  new  staff 
appraisal  ay a terns,  and  management  by  objective#. 
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Abstract*  (Cont'tf.) 


■inrichs.  J.  v.  a replicated  study  of  job  satisfaction 
dlwiMnn*.  £.  * L 2J..  479-50). 


Tr-aatl  alee’  through  fict/r  an.il/ais  of  attitude  survey 
«U'a  th*  «o»f  prevalent  ;atterns  of  oh  attitudes  using  a 
diverne  *u*-pl«  cf  il.J  « ,*.oy«-<-s  ei.qjqrrt  i-.  support  functions 
for  a large  i.ati'-al  ear*  etirvj  orgs-izat  ion.  A qcestionna  ire 
of  AO  Itsra  that  askid  leaponocnt  to  lets  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion with  tore  eorpo.,-u  of  employment  relationship  were  fac- 
tor snalj/ei  us.rg  a b i -quart  imsi  rotation,  nampl.  was  divided 
Into  subpepulat icns  u n bails  of  managerial  and  position  level. 
Bine  factor  a were  extracted!  (!)  work  itself  (2)  Joh  demands 
(J)  manager-ant  (4)  pay  '5)  future  (6)  company  (7)  associates 
(8)  obstacles  (V)  security.  Factor  structure  of  each  of  five 
differing  subpopvlat ions  of  employees  wan  comparable.  Multiple 
correlation  o!  roughly  .70  were  found  between  the  nine  attitude 
fa-tore  and  a single  rating  of  overall  satisfaction.  Attitudes 
about  the  company  in  general  and  about  the  work  Itself  comprised 
the  major  share  of  overall  eallefartion  variance.  Pay  factor 
•ado  a relatively  etror.g  contribution  to  overall  satisfaction 
for  five  awbpopulat lone  both  in  terms  of  direct  correlations 
and  unique  common  variance.  Some  sex  differences  and  aubpopula- 
tion  differences  were  reported. 


Hinnche.  J.  R.  Ability  correlates  in  lesrninq  s psyehcr.'tor 
task.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1970,  54.  56-64.  (a) 


Replication  study  designed  to  observe  presence  of  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  task  specific  factois  in  i ot.it  y pur- 
suit skill  acquisition.  Study  also  identified  d.ffeicnt 
abilities  related  to  early  and  late  staces  of  practice  ar  ! 
determined  effects  of  two  different  methods  of  arprcach:rg 
the  task.  Ss  '50  college  students)  completed  a series  of 
reference  teats  and  wore  randomly  assigned  tc  Group  Z (train- 
ing erphaaned  accuracy)  or  Group  II  <tra imna  er-har  ned 
speed).  Reference  tests  and  performance  tea;#  were  factor 
analysed  by  principal  axis  varim.ix  method.  Factor  1 (speed) 
is  an  increasing  task  specific  factor  and  none  of  the  ref- 
erence testa  were  related  to  this  factor.  Factor  2 (accur- 
acy) is  a decreasing  task  specific  factor  and  is  most  related 
to  accuracy  pre-tast.  Factor  3 la  a composite  of  three  ref- 
erence test#  (two  peg  board  scores  and  a coordination  test'. 

A compai i son  ot  ability  corielates  of  proficiency  at  var- 
ious Staqes  of  practice  for  a group  in  which  track  me  freed 
waa  emphasised  suqqests  that  differences  in  method  of  approach- 
ing the  teak  may  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  t ask -spec  i f i c 
factor  variance.  The  results  highlight  the  difficulties  in 
predicting  proficiency  in  motor  tasks  from  basic  ability  mea- 
sures end  the  a ign i f leant ly  greater  utility  of  lob  samples 
for  predictive  purposes. 


Hrebiniek.  L.G.  Job  technology,  supervision  and  work-qroup  struc- 
ttue.  A4mjnis,.r_i*.iv«  Science  Quarterly.  1974,  J_9.  395-405. 

TV.e  relationship  between  technology  and  structure  at  the  in- 
dividual level  wes  found  ton  weak  to  indicate  a techno log 1 rj 1 im- 
perative, «ven  controlling  for  the  prior  socialisation  or  back- 
grrvr.d  of  respondents.  At  the  group  level  of  analysis,  variables 
such  as  ihe  perceived  hierarchies  1 independence  and  decisional 
participation  o:'  the  supervisor  were  significantly  related  to  struc- 
ture. independent  of  Job  technology.  Kith  the  effects  of  super- 
visor. taken  mio  account,  job  technology  end  work-group  structure 
showed  significant  relationships . Results  of  multivariate  analysis 
indicated  the  .r ]«rtance  of  both  technology  and  supervision  for 
work-group  structure.  The  date  suggest  that  a numbor  of  variables 
account  for  structure  in  organisations  where  control  is  fragmented. 


. > vt-.ii  <bc  irriii  ics  on  measures  o: 

l£."u>  °"’  Psychology.  1 9(>6.  50.  185- 

Gathered  data  concerning  various  aspects  of  ferale  clerical 
worker’s  Job  am  is  fact  ion  and  group  productivity  from  the  . P;  « e, 
of  300  catalog  order  ci  tabl  ishmenta  . Measures  were  o .:a:ned 

of  the  prosperity,  unrn.pl  oyment . alums,  productive  fa,  r.;r..: . ar.d 
decrepitude  of  the  communities  in  which  the  catalog  o:.;*r  estab- 
lishments were  located.  Analysis  of  these  data  indicated,  V 
avorage  satisfaction  scores  and  group  productivity  were  unrelated 
in  general.  <b)  satisfaction  acoTos  were  negatively  related  o 
the  prosperity  of  the  community,  ar.d  (c>  pay  satisfaction  .-ores 
tor.ded  to  be  more  negatively  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  than  did  the  other  aspect,  of  job  satisfaction.  An  ex- 
planation of  these  findings  in  terms  of  frames  of  reference  and 
altarnatives  available  to  the  workers  is  oifered. 


Bolin,  C.L.  Job  satisfaction  and  turnover  In  a female  clerical 
population,  journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1966,  5G,  200-205.  (b) 

Job-aat is  fact  ion  questionnaires  were  adminln tered  to  a cample 
Of  350  ferale  clerical  workers  employed  by  a large  firm  located 
in  Montreal.  After  e lapse  6f  5 so.  31  girls  had  quit.  26  of 
whom  had  completed  the  questionnaire.  These  2n  girls  reported 
significantly  lest  satisfaction  with  their  jobs  than  the  319  girls 
who  remained  on  the  Job.  An  explanation  of  this  finding  in  terms 
Of  the  difficulty  of  finding  e new  job,  economic  prmaurrn  to  re- 
main on  present  job,  and  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  Montreal 
la  offered.  The  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  turnover  la 
not  regarded  as  general.  The  study  was  continued  for  7 i.ore  mo. 
indicate  that  Job-satisfaction  scores  continue  to  exhibit  a 
■ ignlflcant  relationship  to  turnover  over  a 12 -mo.  period.  Even 
after  a 12-mo.  period  the  terminators  had  reported  lower  job  satis- 
faction at  the  tine  of  the  assessment  than  those  who  were  still 
with  the  company. 


Ninrichs,  J.  R.  Psychology  of  men  at  work.  Annual  Review  of 
Psychology.  1970.  £1.  519-554.  (b> 


Reviews  the  research  llleratute  in  Industrial  and  organ- 
izational psychology  between  1967-1949,  with  the  exrept ion 
•f  selection  research.  The  presentation  is  organized  in  3 
•u  ;or  areas:  is)  Job  content  and  contextual  factors  compris- 
ing the  work  envi  raiwmt , including  ta«k  characteristics, 
the  occupational  role,  leadership,  rentun test  ion* , and  re- 
ward* syatePAi  b)  Individual  character  let  lea  of  obllity, 
personality,  motivation  (needs,  goals,  expectancies.  Job 
attitudes):  and  (c)  specific  personnel  management  topics 
of  Industrial  training,  employment  of  minority  groupa , as- 
sessment, turnover,  safety,  and  accidents,  labor  relations, 
and  research  mhoOi  and  l«-i  n».  lgue»  . It  la  concluded  that 
although  thera  has  been  significant  progress  toward  the  de- 
velopaent  and  testing  of  theory,  there  Is  a need  for  more 
longitudinal  research  designs,  e tsnderdlzat ion  In  research 
designs  and  instruments,  end  concern  with  research  on  socially 
relevant  issues. 


Nulin,  C.L.  Effects  of  changes  In  job  satisfaction  levels  oi 
employee  turnover.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1 *>«»•, 

123-126. 

The  results  of  a proqiam  designed  to  Incieese  the  Job  satis- 
faction and  decrease  the  turnover  rate  a mono  a lame  group  of 
female  clerical  workers  are  presented.  Results  indicated  that 
levels  of  satisfaction  were  increased  with  the  largest  increases 
occurring  in  the  satisfaction  variables  stressed  in  the  program. 
A significant  decrease  in  turnover  (from  lib  to  l.*x)  w*«  also 
observed.  Several  alternative  explanations  for  increased  satis- 
faction and  daersaasd  turnover  were  considered,  due  to  the  lack 
of  a completely  adequate  control  group.  None  was  consider* J 
adequate  to  oxplaln  the  particular  pattern  of  results  obtained. 


Hulin,  C.  L.  Sources  of  variation  in  job  and  life  aat is  fact  ion. 
The  role  of  community  and  )ob-rela(ed  variables,  journal  o. 
Applied  Psychology.  1969,  5J.  279-291, 


Tested  'several  hypotheses  relevant  to  the  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  community  characteristic,!  on  joh  satisfaction.  The 
Ss  were  390  male  and  80  fettle  white-collar  votkeru  employe J 
by  the  same  company  and  living  in  two  company  towns  m fa  «Ja. 

Tk>wn  A had  con-.ploto  medical,  educational,  and  recrr.it  i era . faci- 
lities and  a population  of  l1  .000.  Town  B had  a population  of 
200  with  limited  facilities,  bit  relatively  inexpensive  o.-..-.r.y 
housing.  The  subjects  comp.ete  i the  Job  Description  Index  tJC 1 1 , 
satisfaction  with  Job  in  general  (JIG),  life  in  geiM-i*:  .MJJ.and 
rated  the  facilities  and  features  of  their  communities  on  a five 
point  satisfaction  scale. 

Results  indicated  that  differences  between  communities  result 
in  pre-dictsblo  differences  in  the  worker’s  satisfaction  with  these 
communities.  These  same  cominunity  chat  act ei is t ics  which  tesult 
in  difference  in  their  satisfaction  with  the  cost  of  living  the 
comnoinity  also  have  a significant  effect  on  their  satisfaction 
with  pay. 

Sacondly,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  winker's  sat  i a : ect  ion 
with  tho  economic  character i*t les  of  the  community  had  the  ex- 
pected effoet  on  their  satisfaction  with  pay.  thirdly,  vt  was 
demonst rated  that  the  worker's  satisfaction  with  x*or .--nity  charac- 
teristics and  satisfaction  with  Job  character  ist  ics  ccr.siderei 
Jointly  had  aignificant  and  predicted  effects  on  their  eatiarac- 
tion  with  their  JIG  and  then  satisfaction  with  thoir  Me.  r.  -ally 
differences  between  male  and  female  workers  in  terra  of  t.ne  variables 
which  were  related  to  oveiall  Job  and  life  Satisfaction  uo:e  t.-i- 
aonnblc.  Tho  maonltud#  of  multiple  correlations  predict l no  oeneral 
Jf.b  aatiafaction  from  community  and  specific  job  satisfaction  var- 
iables were  not  only  significant  but  were  substantially  laige. 

For  males,  the  eight  predictor  variables  controlled  a*  j rexi-rately 
30X  of  the  variance  in  job  satisfaction  and  tor  the  ferules,  the 
seven  predictor  variables  accounted  for  approximately  4*A  of  the 
variance.  The  re fore. not  only  are  the  relationship#  statist ical ly 
significant,  but  they  are  large  enough  to  be  considered  ea  piac- 
tically  significant. 
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H«)in.  C l CMSWnicttionn  *orker  background  and  lob  aatis- 
faction;  Reply  IndustrIRl  sod  l-bpr  Relations  neyjew.  l*»7i, 
8SI-9SS. 

Reply  to  a research  study  comole ted  by  Srhulsr  (1973). 
’•(vim  states  that  wnile  different  labels  have  been  used  to 
• ’in  th-  in*  t mm  Turner  4 Lnvrtnc*  (1949).  Blood  4 Hu)  in 
(1947)  and  Hackman  4 Lawler  (1971)  the  three  sets  of  data  are 
consistent  as  toes  workers  respond  unfavorably  to  high  level 
skilled  Jobs  and  that  theae  workers  tend  to  com  from  urbanized 
areas.  Sheperl  (1970.  1973)  and  Scholar  (1973)  obtain  negative 
results  when  they  use  area  of  socialisation  rather  than  present 
Jocat ion  of  the  worker 


Hultn.  C.  L.,  4 Blood,  M.  R.  Job  enl  argeirent . individual 
differences,  and  worker  responses.  Psychological  Bulletin. 
1900.  §9.  41-SS. 


Reviews  traditional  theory  of  the  effect  of  specialized 
Jobs  on  per formanc* . Theory  ia  diagraasred  aa  follows: 


Stimulus  condition 


S imp)  if  led 
low  skill 
level,  short 
cycle  jobs 


Affect Ivs 

Response 


^ Boredom  - 
Job  Dissat- 
isfact ton 


Behavioral 

Response 


. Absenteeism, 
turnover , 
restrict icn  of 
output 


Job  enrichment  Is  defined  as  process  of  allowing  individual 
woikers  to  determine  their  own  working  pace,  to  serve  a*  their 
ow!i  inspectors  by  giving  them  responsibility  for  quality  control, 
to  repair  their  own  mistakes,  to  be  lesponsible  foi  Uu-il  own 
machine  setup  and  repair.  Job  rnrirhr>cnt  involes  higher  skill 
jobs,  varied  work  contsnt  and  relative  autonomy  for  the  worker. 

Empirical  evidence  linking  30b  satisfaction  to  job  size  is 
reviewed.  Most  studies  have  generally  been  poorly  controlled 
and  the  data  is  limited.  Evidence  is  also  reviewed  cc'cerning 
the  hypothesized  relationships  between  repetition  ard  r©-io- 
tony.  monotony  and  satisfaction  snJ  satisfaction  and  l ha\ 101 . 

Concludes  that  the  case  for  job  enrichment  has  been  dras- 
tically oveialalud.  Ttiey  ajim  (hat  tha  ).')<  «mliinn>c  * hyiv*- 
thesis  may  predict  the  behaviot  of  white  collar  woncaru  ard 
rural  or  small  town  blue-collar  woikers.  The  relationship  be- 
tween Job  air#  and  job  aatia fact  ion  cannot  be  aaaurwh  to  be 
general,  but  rather  is  dependent  to  a great  extent  on  the  tack- 
giounds  of  the  workere  In  thv  sample.  A model  which  relates 
job  size  to  satisfaction  depending  on  s third  variable  alien- 
ation of  the  workers  from  middle  class  work-re'. ated  values 
and  norma)  is  presented.  This  model  according  to  the  authors 
adequately  accounts  for  problems  and  contradictions  wh.ch 
exist  in  the  literature. 


Hus a E . f . . 4 Beer,  M.  Eclectic  approach  to  organizat ional  develop- 
ment. Hart  nr -l  Hu-  tn-n-i  Pcv.'-w.  1971.  Sept. /Oct.,  103-112. 

Report  of  job  redesign  project  at  a small  plant  which  manu- 
factured a variety  of  clectrlcul  and  electronic  ni t runouts  for 
swlical  snd  laboratory  use.  Project  involved  changing  the  structure 
of  the  Job  to  pr  ovide  individual  workers  with  taorv  rc  aponu  il<i  1 1 ty 
for  planning,  doing,  and  evaluating  their  own  workj  the  creation 
of  autonomous  work  teams  and  tha  principle  of  integrators  which 
are  used  to  bring  together  mors  closely  work  groups  with  dlf- 
fsring  goals*#. g.  marketing  snd  plant  snginser Ing ) . Results  of 
Job  redesign  project  are  as  follows  1 


Concludes  that  OD  project  was  an  unqualified  success  that 
resulted  in  grweler  efficiency,  profit  snd  decreased  voluntary 
turnover , 


Hu*e.  T. . T..  l Price.  P.  6 Relationship  between  raturity 
and  motivation  in  varied  work  groups.  Procerdif.c*  of  -Jj, 
70t*i  invent  I w»  of  the  Asa»nrao  r»i  1 1 ••  j xr* 

ldtion.  1970.  JIT-lll. 


Investigated  relationship  betweer.  maturity  at  . r • 

by  a self  act  ual  Izat  iun  foim  and  motivati.u  , r.  upe  1 ;v»-. 
ranking)  in  five  work  groups  representing  a partial  cm*  . r.v  - 
between  McGregor  • Theory  X 4 Y.  Croup  A was  car-nosed  5:  ;7 

college  graduate  computer  progtanirers  . Croup  P-1*  • 
sssemhly  workers  in  ar.  enlarged  corple*  electronic  'ofc.  Cro  p 
C-9  female  glass  workers  with  partially  enlarged  job*.  .roup 
D-ll  female  assembly  workerr.  on  a varied  job.  Creep  X 
frrrale  assemblers  on  a routine  specialized  tark.  Rank  order 
correlations  between  motivation  and  maturity  .11  each  -uoup 
stip|\>r t od  hypotheses  that  as  an  organization  at  rr cache' 

Theory  Y.  mature  workers  are  more  highly  motivated  and  1-- 
maturo  workers  are  less  highly  motivated.  As  an  '-q.inir.t- 
tlon  approaches  Theory  X.  mature  workers  are  less  h.ehly  -©- 
tivated  and  imsnature  workers  are  more  highly  rotivetvd.  It 
was  also  found  that  factory  workers  in  enlarged  tots  «-.<• 
who  had  been  involved  in  organizational  devclopre.-.t  dir*  got 
differ  significantly  fruu  the  college  gisJsit*.  ■>»  *«•»  ,e.l 
by  the  diffsrencs  in  r between  motivation  and  self-actual  1- 
sstion. 


Inkson.  J.  H.  K. , Hickson.  D.  J..  4 Pugh.  0.  S.  hdminis- 
LtRtlV  Sfi  m norv  of  Viruici  in  organizat Ion  and  behav- 
ior: A ccr-r. irativs  study.  Paper  presented  at  The  Annual 
Cent oreii<  • of  The  brituh  Psycno log  1 c a i Society,  1948. 

Evam  na» ion  of  effects  of  structuring  of  activities  and 
concentration  of  authority  on  roles  snd  behavior  of  senior 
executives.  Study  of  <0  senior  executives  showed  that  ad- 
ministrative factors  in  structured  and/or  concentrated 
authority  organizations  reducs  the  amount  of  variance  in 
roles,  snd  thus  the  amount  of  innovation  and  flexibility 
encouraged  in  interpersonal  relations,  and  conflict.  Tha 
conclusion,  surprising )y.  is  that  in  highly  structured 
organizations,  executives  experience  less  routine,  snd 
hold  aitusl  expectations  of  ir.novatlvo  activities.  Con- 
flict is  associated  with  definition.  when  exscutlvsa  re- 
sponaib.lities  are  less  clear,  conflict  ensues. 


Ink.on,  J.  H.  K..  Pugh,  D.  S.,  A Hickson.  D.  J.  oro.ni- 
..t  on  comet  ..,0  .tructur..  An  .l.Lrcvl.t.d  r.pilc.t.nn. 
Science  Quarterly  1970.  J_5.  318-329. 

Established  the  reliability  and  validity  of  short  forms 
for  the  measurement  of  four  previously  established  dimen- 
sions of  organizations:  two  contsxtua 1-techno  logy  and  ds- 
pendonce-and  two  atructural-structur ing  at  activities  and 
concentration  of  authority-based  on  information  obtained 
from  the  chief  executive  in  an  interview  lasting  about  one 
hour.  A replication  study  was  carried  out  using  the  sb- 
breyiated  measure,  on  a sample  of  40  organizations  m the 
English  Midlands.  The  finding,  supported  the  rslat 10ns hips 
previously  found  between  context  and  structure.  Structur- 
ing of  activities  was  found  to  be  primarily  related  lo  or- 
ganization size  and  to  a lesser  extent  to  technology-  con- 
centration of  authority  was  found  to  be  related  to  depen- 
dence. A ro.iudy  using  these  measures  on  la  organisations 
aftsr  a psriod  of  four  to  fivs  years  gsnsrally  supported 
tha  hypothesis  that  forms  of  workflow  bureaucracy  show  a 
trend  over  time  in  tha  direction  of  increased  structuring 
of  activities  coupled  with  decreased  concentration  of 
authority. 
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Xria.  B.  4 Barrett  C.V.  Sow 
faction  and  job  importance . 
*9.  3C1-304. 


relations  between  job  and  life  satls- 
JoyrnRl  of  Applied  I'syghglogy  1972. 


Conducted  . It udy  with  J group,  or  „1.  forc-n  1„  . chclc.I 
plant  identified  by  management  as  having  low  morale  (n-34)  or  a 
riil.Uv.ly  hlgh.r  l.v.l  of  job  ,.t l, (.ctlon  ln-)5l.  s.  w,r.  ,iv.n 
^ cnnr.rnln,  ..ti.f.ction 

ith  life  in  g . ..era  1 , the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  each  lob 
aspect,  and  d-mograph ic  data. 

Mu  indicted  Ih.t  low  w,il.  r,.,.«.n  ,o»u,„ , .tt.ch.d 

l-porcnc  to  pronotlon  .nd  p.y  ,„d  v.r.  1...  ..ti.U.o  with  p.y 
pro«.tion,  co-work.r.,  .upurvl.lon  Ilf.  in  vcn.r.l  .nd  l.l.ur., 

tti.  raiultl  supported  . .pillover  interpret  ion  of  tit. 
r.  «lochlp  between  ,ob  .nd  111.  ..tl.I.ctlon.  m.  r.i.lion.Mp 
••'‘•f*«lon  .nd  Pdy  wu  nod.r.t.d  by  th.  f.vor.blllty  o ( 
th.  Job  . itu.t ion.  Th.  conc.pt  o ( Job  inpori.m.  w..  or  «.l„.  m 
•nd.)  a tending  th.  int.rr.l.t  lon.hlp  b.tv..„  job  «d  life  ..ti.f.ction. 
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James.  L.R.,  & Jones  A.P.  Organisat ionsl  climatei  A rev» rw  of 
theory  and  research,  Psycho logic* 1 Bulletin.  1974,  £1.  1096-1112. 

Previous  orgsnlrat  icm I climate  research.  definitions,  and 
measurement  approaches  are  reviewed  and  d. f ferent iatsd  into  three 
categories,  namely,  a multiple  measure rent -organ » rat ions 1 attribute 
approach,  a perceptual  measurement-organisational  attribute  ap- 
proach. and  a per cop i .al  moasurcment- in<l > vidua  1 attribute  approach. 
Similarities  and  differences  between  these  approaches  are  discussed 
In  an  attempt  to  address  a number  of  theoretical  and  psychonetnc 
concerns.  A major  focus  is  ths  extent  to  which  oroar i sat  ton* 1 cli- 
mate duplicates  other  organisational  and  individual  domains.  Rec- 
cossaicnJationa  are  maJo  for  future  reaoardk  which  include  e rationale 
for  differentiating  between  organizational  climate  and  psychological 
or  individual  climate  and  an  emphasis  upon  the  distinction  between 
level  of  measurement  and  level  of  explanation  aa  related  to  future 
definition#  of  climate. 


Jeusen.  R.  Jc$,  enrichment i Challenge  of  the  70* s.  Train- 
in'! a*  Pevelr  t-Ten*.  Jc  rml.  1970.  24.  7-9. 


Disc j«»es  problem  that  the  number  of  young  people  •» 
pi  yed  are  increasing,  job  tenure  is  decreasing,  especially 
amur.q  the  young,  and  past  work  motivation  schemes  have 
failed.  It  is  suggested  that  *it  is  the  work  itself  that 
m.qht  be  the  problem  and  the  key  to  job  aatief action.* 
Severs!  programs  to  restructura  jobs  to  make  them  eora 
challenging  and  satisfying  are  mentioned.  Aspects  of  Job 
enrichment  include  achievement,  responsibility,  growth, 
and  learning. 


Jenkins.  G.P.,  Jr..  Wadler . D.  A , Lawler.  k Cumann.  C. 

•tandnrdixed  observational  An  approach  to  svaanring  the  nature 
of  Jobs.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1*75,  £0.  171. 181. 

In  an  sf for t to  determine  the  usefulness  of  standardised  Job 
observations,  35  obsvi vers  were  trained  to  observe  the  character- 
istics of  jobs.  Employees  (N-410)  were  observed  for  2 hours  and 
were  also  interviewed.  The  observation  measures  were  assessed 
to  deterrntne  if  they  possessed  repeatsbil lty.  homogeneity,  and 
convergence.  Of  the  19  job  dimensions  studied  11  demonstrated 
repeatability  and  homogeneity.  Si*  of  the  dim*:  is  Iona  were  tested 
for  convergence  with  the  interview  data,  and  fo  r ahowed  roderate 
convergence.  It  was  concluded  that  Job  observations  are  a poten- 
tially useful  way  to  measure  the  character is  tic*  of  job*,  but  that 
they  have  significant  limitations. 


Johnston,  w.  a.,  k Briggs.  C.  E.  Team  performance  as  a func- 
tion of  team  arrangement  end  work  load.  Journal  of  APPl i«d 
ms-,  ^.iogv.  1948.  ii- 


Studied  effects  of  work  load  and  team  work  arrangement 
or.  a simulated  task.  Pairs  of  sa  (N-64  male  college  students) 
served  as  radar  controllers  in  s simulated  approach-control 
task,  ar.J  they  were  r eon  red  to  alternate  in  directing  alr- 
c ref'  approaches.  Prescribed  approach  rate  was  i approach 
ever,  n.n.  thigh  wo;«  load)  or  every  2 min.  (low  work  load). 

S c-.d  compensate  tor  r»a  partner's  early  or  late  approach## 
it  > ; •re  e • or  / »•%-•  but  not  in  nor mmpen*  a tory  teams.  Each 

t«a-!  • plated  4 experimental  sessions.  Standardised  alge- 

bra « ••(«'(#  of  approach  time*  w*e  closer  to  criterion  In 
compensatory  tea.**  than  in  non -compensatory  teams,  particu- 
lar . f under  low  load  Under  hi-.n  load,  fiw«r  flight  errors 
oc<  . r red  in  compensatory  teams  tnan  in  nor. -compensatory 
teams  Team  cnavtunicat  ion  inhibited  team  performance  only 
in  the  M*-f>isie>u*tor/  high-load  condition.  It  wee  con- 
clude! t at  soma  team  fuoctiona  hlndar.  others  enhance,  team 
owtfut. 


Jordai  . N Mlorcton  of  functions  L-twaos  »van  and  machine* 
in  a -sated  tfU  mi.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1941. 

47,  141-145 

with  the  growing  complexity  of  the  m«n-m»chlne  »y»»c-s 
the  problem  of  allocation  becus*  • mors  cn  l-il.  Little  pi  g- 
rsss  hsi  <n  made  towards  it  solution  since  the  publication 
of  ri»t»  • article  in  1*‘>1  which  has  dominsi  -d  thinking  in  this 
sros.  fltt*  i ecomxu-nded  that  man  be  compare  to  machine*  and 
bt,  chosen  far  those  functions  which  he  does  letter  then  machines 
and  vicr  verse.  To  do  so  is  wrong:  when  we  can  compare  e man 
to  s machine,  we  find  tnet  we  esn  also  build  a machine  for  the 
function  Involved.  Hence  the  lack  of  progress-  ^en  snd  machines 
are  complementer /,  rather  tnen  comparable.  Once  ti.  problem  l* 
so  reformulated,  new  ways  of  thinking  which  appear  to  be  pro* 
islng  open  up. 

• Pitta.  9.  N.  (Ed . ) Human  engineering  for  an  affectlv#  all 

navigation  and  tiaFTTc  cent ror  *y t V-  Washington.  D.C. 

Hit  tonal  ^search  Council,  TT5T. 


Kahn.  H.  L.  The  woe V module--*  tonic  for  lurxhpall  lassitude. 

Es/rhol  ryjy  Today,  14’ ) (February),  J5-39,  94-95. 

Proposes  s work  module  approach  to  fit  the  job  to  the  individ- 
usl.  A w or*  nodule  is  s tic--  t«-  ur.it  which  ia  usually  the  smallest 
ellnc  of  tsro  that  is  f -or.r.-.cai  ly  ar.d  psychologically  m*?ening- 

f-1  (usially  two  hours..  Occupations  in  which  workers  make  thwlr 
own  j.:t  are  usually  high  in  intrinsic  Job  satisfaction.  This  is 
true  of  professional  ir.1  lusinm  occupations.  Tnc  work  modulo 
tr^sriwt  is  designed  to  ex’end  this  job  freedom  to  workers  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  occupar  loi.a  1 hierarchy  without  disadvantage  in  organi- 
sational effectiveness. 

Kahn  advocates  ej>e  goodness  of  fit  betwoen  the  characteristics 
of  the  person  and  the  character  istics  of  the  environment  as  a funner 
aid  in  the  humemietlor.  of  wor*. 


Kaplan,  II.  K.  Communications:  How  do  woikera  view  then  w.>rk 

in  America?  Monthly  I il<or  Review  1973,  96.  46-48. 

Critical  comment  on  Work  i-i  America*  report.  Ouestion*  two 
assumptions  of  the  task  force  report.  (1)  Uo  ell  people  .nek 
gicoter  opporluni t icn  for  creativity  and  responsibility  in 
their  job  or  do  some  people  prefer  economic  i awards  (21  air  a 
• isc- able  number  of  American  woikera  dissatisfied  with  their 
jobs?  Reports  data  from  Gallup  polls  which  shows  that  job 
satisfaction  actually  increased  over  the  last  two  decaJcs  for 
both  while  and  black  workers. 

Presents  evidence  of  e commitment  to  work  thro* ghout  the 
U.6.  icrom  different  occupations,  socioeconomic  gre-ps  and  time. 

Conclude*  that  recent  research  indicates  the  fol lowing ■ 

1.  Workors  desire  more  control  in  their  work  routines, 
but  still  expect  management  to  manage.  A major  study 
of  65  organisations  found  little  difference  between 
the  amount  of  control  workers  wanted  end  existing 
distribution  of  control  in  their  organisations. 

2.  Men  employed  in  bureaucratic  organisations  tend  »o  be 
more  intellectually  flexible  and  more  open  to  new 
experiences,  are  more  self-directed  in  their  values, 
and  have  greater  self-esteem  than  men  who  work  in  non- 
bureaucratic  organisations. 

3.  Job  complexity  has  an  effect  on  psychological  function- 
ing, but  it  may  bo  p«icoived  and  interpreted  differently 
by  workers  as  being  important  or  unimportant. 

4.  While  thero  are  pockets  of  dissatisfaction,  and  perhaps 
alienation,  among  segments  of  the  labor  force,  the 
majority  of  workers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
Jobe. 

5.  Studios  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  on  alienation 
fr-MS  work,  Jcto  complexity,  and  technology  indicate 

that  while  there  may  be  some  negative  effect*  associated 
with  these  variables  in  the  workplace,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  contention  that  negative  work 
experiences  are  carried  beyond  the  workplace  and  are 
transferred  into  general iseO  feel  Inga  of  alienation  end 
anomie. 


Work  in  America i Report  of  a special  task  fore#  to  the  SBC 
of  Health,  Education  and  Walfara,  Cambridge.  Masai  MIT  Ppisb 
1*73. 


Kaplan,  H.R.,  Teusky,  c.,  4 Rolans,  B.s.  Job  enrichment. 
Personnel  Journal. • 1969.  4£.  791-79S. 

Brief  review  of  studies  involved  with  sxitivat  ion-hygiene 
theory.  The  majority  of  studies  that  support  the  thoory  used  a 
similar  methodology  to  the  original  llcrzherg  study  (17  out  of 
31  confirming  studies).  Of  the  16  disconf irmlng  studies,  15 
employed  different  methodological  approaches. 

Diacisaea  role  of  individual  differences  in  workers  response 
to  job  enrichment  including  occupations)  level,  social  class, 
motivational  differences,  and  effects  of  informal  work  group 
aotui . 

Concludes  that  management  might  be  wisa  to  accapt  raality 
that  all  Jobs  do  not  lend  themselves  to  enrichment.  Proponents 
of  job  enrichment  have  neglected  diverse  factors  which  act  upon 
individuals  aiid  groups  of  worker#  that  significantly  affect 
worker  motivation  and  response  to  job  annehmant. 


Kaplan,  R.E.  Managing  Interpersonal  relations  in  task  group* 

A study  of  two  contrasting  strategies.  Technical  Report  2. 
November  1973.  Yale  University,  Contract  Hour  N00014 -e?A-C097- 
0026,  NR  170-744,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

This  report  compares  the  effects  of  two  types  of  group 
maintenance  on  group  performance  effectiveness  and  group  menfeer 
experiences.  Group  maintenance  is  defined  as  the  way  in  which 
interactions  arung  individuals  In  a group  ara  managed.  The  two 
popular  types  of  maintenance  examined  in  the  research  aiet  (a) 
maintenance,  distinguished  primarily  by  the  strategy 
of  coping  with  interpersonal  isauea  in  tha  group  through  suprea- 
slofi,  and  (b)  adapt  Ivt  maintenance,  charactar  lard  by  the  strate- 
gy of  giving  public  and  dlract  attention  to  tha  intei personal 
and  emotional  phenomena  in  the  group. 
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Two  qrn»ril  hypothec*!  were  proposed'  (a)  adaptive  mainte- 
nance results  in  a *or * fruitful  (If  rora  tuinq)  axperler.ee  for 
group  rr rt  fr»,  and  (b)  adaptive  n<intrnanr«  leads  to  superior  task 
per  f otm.mce . Thcae  hypotheses  were  trated  in  a laboratory  **p*ri~ 
•tent  in  which  four -person  aurd-im  dyada  worked  on  a aeries  of 
human -rel at  Iona  problems  over  a fou  r -hour  period.  '®ie  two  type# 
of  group  maintenance  were  experimentally  induced  (N-108  under- 
graduate students) . 

Results  wera  tallied.  Hypothesis  (a)  about  the  coaiparativa 
experience  of  group  moaibera  in  the  two  conditions  was  confirmed. 
Hypothesis  lb)  that  adaptively  Maintained  groups  would  perform 
better  waa  not  supportedi  adaptively  Maintained  groups  per- 
formed more  poorly  than  traditionally  Maintained  group#  Several 
interpretations  of  the  unexpected  performance  effect  were  pro- 
posed and  explored. 


Keel.  *•  v..  A Cobb.  9.  Sexes  payfholoq leal  factors  associ- 
ated *ith  illness  behavior  and  selected  illnesses.  Journal 
of  Chrome  Disease.  1W4,  XT..  326-345. 

St-diaa  2*ta  from  corpany  Medical  and  personnel  re- 
cords c'-varir.'j  a •wo-ycar  period  of  331  maia  employees  of 
a :*rg#  re*aar.-h  .etoratory.  Physical  exam*.  medical  in- 
terview*. teat  ar.-l  quest ‘.cr.nsire  data,  and  dispensary 
visits  were  also  variables  in  the  study.  Results  did  not 
confirm  findings  of  earlier  research  that  s’.owod  dispen- 
sary visits  to  be  inversely  related  to  occupational  status. 
Mi U support  was  fc-nd  for  the  hypothesis  that  when  the 
effects  of  job  statue  are  held  constant,  the  men  on  the 
More  frustrating  Job  would  have  mo re  dispensary  visita. 


Real.  S.  V..  A Trench,  J.  R.  F..  Jr.  The  affects  of  occu- 
pational status  on  physical  and  mental  health.  Journal 
Of  Social  Issues.  1962,  j_8.  67-87. 


Reports  on  medical  data  of  employees  of  two  companies 
drawn  froe  company  records  of  dispensary  visits.  Medical 
records  covered  up  to  35  possible  diagnostic  categories 
and  spanned  a year  period.  Total  N-apx  6,000  blue 
collar  workers,  foreman  and  supervisors.  In  both  eompan- 
les.  job  skill  level  was  Inversely  related  to  dispensary 
visits.  Among  craft  jobs,  higher  akill  jobs  were  associ- 
ated with  fewer  dispensary  visits.  Toremon  supervising 
high  skill  cruft  jobs  had  fewer  visits  then  foremen  sup- 
ervising leas- skill  craft  jobs.  Results  of  a questionnaire 
given  to  four  foremen  and  29  craftsman  indicated  that 
objective  status  of  one’s  lob  is  related  to  self-esteem 
and  self-esteem  waa  inversely  related  to  medical  visits. 

An  additional  finding  was  that  perceived  vino tony  and 
dullness  of  one’s  job  was  associated  with  More  frequent 
dispensary  visits. 


Kartell.  Barrett.  R.  8..  a Parker,  T.  A.  Job  satisfaction, 

)ob  performance,  and  aituational  characteristics.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology.  1961,  4J>.  66-72. 


Studied  relat ionehip  between  employee  Job  satisfaction 
and  p*r !orr»nc9 . through  a research  design  that  conceived  of 
these  variable*  as  outputs  of  a system  having  as  inputs  the 
characteristics  of  the  work  situation.  Data  on  employes  job 
satisfaction,  joo  pertorrance,  and  situational  character  let  lea 
were  obtained  in  72  comparable,  geographically  decentralised 
warehousing  divisions  of  a company.  These  data  were  intercor- 
related,  using  the  division  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  The 
me^or  findings  include i 

1.  Job  perforrsnr#  is  not  a homogeneous  characteristic. 
Measures  of  q<entiry  of  production  per  man-hour  and  profitability 
are  intercorieleted.  but  quality  of  production  and  turnover  era 
each  essentially  independent  of  the  other  performance  measure*. 

2.  Employer  Job  satisfactions,  as  measured  by  question- 
naire Item,  are  significantly  greater  In  thoa*  divisions  which 
turn  out  the  greater  quantity  of  production  per  man-hour  and 
which  are  sr>r#  profitable.  Job  sat ia fact  Iona  are  significantly 
associated  neither  with  turnover  nor  quality  of  production,  aa 
measured  here. 

3.  five  situational  variables  are  1 ntarcor ro lated  and  may 
be  represented  by  • general  centroid  factor  characterised  as 
urban  vs.  ss*Ll  town  cul  cure . These  variables  include  community 
sis*,  n u**#r  of  employees  in  tha  division,  union  repreeentat ion. 
average  wag*  rats,  and  proportion  of  employees  who  are  Male. 

4.  Divisions  whose  situational  character  Utica  are  in 
the  direction  or  the  smell  town  culture  pattern  typically 
have  greater  employee  Job  sattafartlon  and  superior  job 
performance  (in  terms  of  quantity  of  production  and  pro- 
fitability), there  ia  some  trend  for  such  divisions  sleo 

to  have  lower  rates  of  turnover. 

5.  Their  correlational  nature  makes  the  results  amenable 
to  more  than  on#  Interpretation.  The  on*  preferred  by  the 
Investigators  regards  tha  aituational  character ist ice  as  in- 
dependent variables,  with  Job  satisfaction  and  performance  as 
dependent  variables  which  are  correlated  because  each  la  a 
function  of  the  earns  aituational  character  let  ice r employe* 
needs  and  expectations  are  postulated  aa  variables  intervening 
betwoen  tha  aituational  and  both  the  set  la fact  ion  and  perform- 
ance variables . 


Ketcell,  R.A..  Ysfckelovlrh,  D. , a Others.  Work,  productivity, 
and  job  satisfaction  i An  aval  . ..t  ion  of  |x>|  i-  y-rc  l n «..»  rear  n,r  h . 
hew  York  i 19»a  Psychological  Corporation,  19)5. 

Evaluation  vf  research  dealing  with  fan*<ir-a  of  work  which 
affect  both  the  productivity  end  job  satisfaction  of  employees. 

Although  it  waa  found  that  such  research  falls  short  of  what 
is  required  for  firs  conclusions,  certain  convergent  findings 
suggest  direction  for  future  policies.  Thoa#  Include  i 

l*  ■•lAtlvely  Halted  programs,  such  as  Job  enrichment, 
partlelpstion  in  decls lon-mek lr>g,  or  incentive  pay  plana,  eeea 
unlikely  by  themselves  to  create  large  or  enduring  improvements 
in  both  product iviry  and  Job  satisfaction!  they  ate  better 
regarded  os  possible  ingredients  In  redesigned  eoc io-technlcsl 
sys terns  of  work.  '• 

2.  Soc lo- technical  systems  which  havs  the  following 
features  seem  promiaing  in  their  ability  to  improve  both  pro- 
tect ivicy  and  Job  sat  is  fact  ion i 

a.  Financial  coaipenaat Ion  of  workers  must  bo  linked 
to  their  per foraence. 

b.  Workers  and  work  Bust  be  matched  ao  aa  to  create  a 
work  situation  which  workers  will  see  as  capabls  of  meetinq 
their  need*  sr.d  expect  at  ion* , and  where  they  will  have  the  capa- 
bilities and  resources  to  be  successful. 

c.  For  workers  dio  desire  it.  their  work  should  provide 
opportunity  for  full  us#  of  their  abilities,  making  a meaningful 
contribution,  having  challenging  and  diversified  duties,  and 
being  responsible  for  others. 

d.  Workers  at  all  levels  must  have  inputs  to  plana  and 
decisions  affecting  their  Jobs  and  working  Jives. 

a.  Appropriate  resources,  including  work  methods  and 
equipment,  must  be  provided  to  facilitate  worker#’  performance 
and  Minimise  obstacles  to  carrying  out  their  Job*. 

t.  Adequate  'hygiene"  conditions  mat  exist,  including 
oosg^tant  supervision,  fair  pay.  Job  security,  good  working 
conditions,  and  sound  employ**  and  labor  ra 1st  Iona. 


A survey  of  543  (1C. 4%  survey  return)  chief  executive  and 
industrial  relatione  members  of  the  AMA  and  69  union  officials 
(19. W survey  return)  found  following  results  i 

1.  Manege r a end  union  officials  alike  regard  improvements 
In  both  p<  odwet tvlty  and  tha  quality  of  working  life  as  desirable 
social  goals. 

2.  Barriers  to  adoption  of  needed  comprehensive  programs 
along  tha  above  lines  stem  both  from  knowledge  and  political 
cons  1 derat  Iona . 


3.  What  seems  necessary  is  a coordinated  drive  by  many 
agencies  of  society.  Including  government,  individual  organi- 
sations, and  research  and  consulting  institutes. 


Article  also  reviews  job  enrichment  projects,  organisational 
control,  management  by  object  Ives.  Scanlon  plana  and  pay  plans, 
end  system  wide  studies  at  Harwood  Manufacturing  end  Corning  Glass. 


Kaufmen,  H.  G.  Job  design  and  adjustment  to  computer  auto- 
mation. journal  Qf  Industrial  Faychgloov.  1965.  61-67. 


Tests  the  hypothesis  that  the  mors  time  a worker  spends 
at  monitoring  and  control  teaks  in  an  automation  process 
(i.e.  tha  more  he  acta  as  a component  of  the  man-machine 
system),  the  leas  will  be  hia  Job  satisfaction.  Computer 
console  operators  (n-4r.)  w«ra  u«e*»  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  time  spent  at  ronitoring  and  control  teaks.  A 
correlation  of  -.44  waa  obtained  between  job  satisfaction 
and  time  spent  on  the  system.  Among  the  specific  dimen- 
sions of  job  satisfaction  measured,  the  only  items  reveal- 
ing Significant  correlations  were  a fooling  of  achievement 
attained  from  work  and  variety  of  work.  Resulte  also  In- 
dicated that  boredom  may  be  an  important  contributor  to 
Job  dissatisfaction. 


Krmpnnr.  T. , 6 Wild.  R.  Job  design  research.  Jpurn.il  Management 
Studies.  1973,  10.  62-81. 

Report  of  a aeries  of  studies  investigating  tha  effects  of 
changes  in  job  design  and  job  content  on  worker  productivity. 
Esvly  Studies  of  male  manual  workers  found  thst  work  variety 
(number  of  teak  chanqea),  cycle  time,  batch  sis#  and  setting  time 
were  related  to  pi oduct lvity . for  some  woikcm  but  not  all.  baler 
studios  involved  job  enrichment  for  woman  manual  workers  engaged 
in  the  assembly  of  an  elect i o-machanicsl  component  (Phillips  LTD 
U.K.).  Tha  nature  of  the  work  waa  changed  from  an  assembly  line 
layout  to  on#  in  which  each  worker  was  responsible  for  entire 
assembly  and  Inspection.  Mo  general  improvement  was  obtained 
with  respect  to  output  of  quality.  Examination  of  these  results 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions i 
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1 Ihe  nature  of  th#  work  dona.  la  work  content  and  work  method, 
la  only  one  aspect  of  Job  datum  Job  deal gn  may  alto  be 
cx>n*id~ied  to  include  euch  thing#  aa  wage  ayaterva.  aupervl.nry 
a r r»»<|ea*ni  a . aocial  ralationa.  etc.  Coneeguently  job  enlarge- 
Mnt  and  work  t at  lonal  i rat  ion  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

3.  because  of  roikut'  differ  tnq  needa,  attltudea  and  circum- 
atancea.  highly  rationalised  work  nay  constitute  a aource  of 
dlaaatia  fact  ion  for  eoee  worker#,  yat  be  quite  acceptable  to 
othera . 

J.  Khilat  there  la  little  evidence  to  eogqeat  that  there  exlata 
a qcneial  direct  relationship  between  workera  Job  satisfaction 
and  t lie  1 r pro.h»c  * 1 vlty  In  term#  of  output,  quality  etc.,  there 
was  note  evidence  to  suggeat  that  job  satisfaction  was  neqative- 
ly  related  to  labour  turnover,  or  Job  tenure. 

4.  Nelat lonahipe  between  aspects  of  Job  dee ign  and  aspects  of 
productivity  are  likely  to  depend  upon  many  factors  both  Intarnal 
and  external  to  the  Job  situation,  and  hance » 

5.  Concepts  auch  as  Job  enrichment  might  be  used  with  benefit  aa 
measures  to  counteract  problems  of  Job  dlaaatia faction,  turn- 
over. etc.,  in  tome  but  not  ail  circu«#tenc#e  and  for  aoaia. 
but  not  ail,  workers. 

b.  The  problems  of  Job  deaign  are  complex  and  «iitivarlate  and 
consequently  the  derivation  of  principles  or  procedures  for 
Job  design  is  more  appropriately  jxiraued  in  specific  circum- 
stances. 


Later  studies  ot  1 SCO  female  unskilled  female  manual  workers 
Investigated  the  relationehip  of  eatlafsction  and  attitude  to 
Job  tenure.  »^, 

Rinding*  indicated  that  these  workers  ranked  financial  nerd 
or  wages  in  first  place.  21*  of  present  workers  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  Job  and  1C  * of  previous  woihore.  Meant  ia  fact  ion  was 
leas  prevalent ^ among  older,  married  and  longer  aervica  workers. 

50*  of  labor  turnover  was  voluntary  in  nature  and  caused  by  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  nature  of  the  work.  They  conclude  that 
only  a small  percent  of  workers  exposed  to  rationalized  repetitive 
manual  work  expreseed  overall  Job  dissatisfaction.  However,  a 
minority  of  dissatisfied  workera  causa  labor  turnover. 

People  working  in  urban  areas  wars  batter  disposed  to  tolerat- 
ing paced  work  than  those  from  rural  areas.  Workers*  age.  marital 
atatua.  and  length  of  service  moderated  the  relationship  between 
Job  factors  and  Job  satisfaction. 


Kendall,  1..  M.  Canonical  analysis  of  job  eatlafsction  and 
behavioral,  personal  background  and  aituational  data.  Unpub- 
lished doctoral  dlaaci  tat  ton.  Cornell  Vnivoi  ally , 1«C). 

IMU  fiom  a large* scale  study  of  12)0  companies  van 
analyzed  in  terns  of  five  composite  variables  including: 
pension  coverage,  pension  benefits,  retirement  agr  policy, 
sire  and  unionization.  Community  variables  were:  prosperity, 

decreptitude,  productive  farming,  urban  qrowth,  alum  condi- 
tion?-. Northern  males  infant  deaths,  and  urbanisation. 

Personal  background  items  and  behavioral  data  on  performance 
and  absenteeism  wore  subjected  to  canonical  analyses  and  rrosa- 
validated. 

Main  results  Include  tha  following:  (a)  no  possible  com- 

bination of  satisfaction  measures  alone  la  significantly  related 
to  any  rossible  combination  of  the  behavioral  measures;  (bl  sat- 
isfnnoj  Inefis,  i.e.,  high  j n fonunro  and  low  absences,  is  re- 
lated to  certain  i>eraonal  background  variates;  (c)  high  per- 
formance along  with  high  absences  is  associated  with  a combination 
ot  satisfaction  and  personal  background  data:  (d)  absences  are 
related  to  situational  data;  (a)  a global  attitude  toward  tha 
job  is  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  natura  of  the  work  ittalf, 
as  well  as  to  community  features  which  suqgest  that  a present 
Job  Is  viewed  favorably  when  the  likely  alternative  available  in 
tha  community  is  unemployment : (f)  global  satisfaction  with  the 
Job  and  with  life  in  general  is  positively  associated  with  evi- 
dence of  financial  security:  (g)  satiafactlon  with  pay  ia  higher 
In  communities  of  relatively  low  prosperity,  suggesting  the  role 
of  the  community  aa  a standard  for  evaluating  income;  and  (h)  what 
waa  called  an  avocational  oriental  ion  la  associated  with  attrac- 
tive community  character istica  and  dissatisfaction  with  tha  actual 
work  on  tha  job. 


Kennedy.  J.  I„4  0 Keill.  H.  E.  Job  content  and  workers' 
o> .fii'-rc  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  !$*•.  42.  373-17J. 


Contrasted  attitude#  of  assembly  operator#  who  per- 
formed highly  routine  and  repetitive  tasks  and  utility 
workers  who  perforred  a wider  variety  of  the#a  routine 
task#  from  four  departments  of  an  autoroblle  assembly 
plant.  Attitude  scale  used  was  ’factors  influencing  or- 
ganist tonal  effect  Iveneaa*  which  consists  of  14  separata 
dimensions.  Keaul t • wars  reported  in  terms  of  total  sur- 
vey scores  by  department  and  by  job  else# i f lest  ton.  Authors 
r/,»  report  irorlnj  system.  Wo  significant  differences 
were  reported  in  mean  survey  acorae  of  assembly  operators 
and  utility  operators  In  two  departments.  Moreover,  no  dif- 
ference* were  found  on  auhacala  score#  wourlng  attitude 
toward  general  aspects  of  th*  work  situation  and  the#*  cem- 
cerned  with  eupervi#l*n.  In  two  other  department#  t*»#r# 
th#  utility  worker#  job  had  bean  expanded  #nd  upgraded,  a 
significant  different#  wae  found  in  overell  maan  score  am 
th#  survey . Utility  worker#  had  more  favorable  ettltudee 
than  assembly  workera  In  thee#  two  da  part  manta. 


Kerr,  W.  A.,  6 Kell,  K.  C.  A 
man t on  th#  1 1 me  drag  concept 
Applied  Psychology,  146),  41. 


theory  and  factory  experi- 
of  boredom.  Journal  of 
4-9. 


Investigated  effect  of  Job  variety  on  time  drag  using 
• #ampl#  of  4?  hourly  employee#  of  a small  manufacturing 
plant.  Einployeoa  wore  advised  that  shop  clock#  had  bem 
deliberately  set  either  slower  or  fester  than  accurate 
time#  (clocks  were  in  fact  accurst*).  f>ployeea  estimated 
how  fast  or  slow  tho  clocks  were  and  rated  thair  work  on 
an  intaresting-bor Ing  dimension. 

Results  indicated  that  time  drag  lov#: oat lmst ion  of 
time)  waa  greater  in  variety  type  than  in  monotony  type 
Job*,  and  In  long  cycle  Job*  than  in  short  cycl*  job#. 
Employee#  own  statement  of  job  interest  or  job  boredom  wa# 
not  related  to  time  drag.  Tima  drag  was  greater  whan  th# 
present  job  wa*  lass  repetitive  than  a workers  previous 
Job. 


Keasalmen.  G,  A..  Wood.  M.  T.,  6 Hagen,  E.  L.  Relation- 
ships between  performance  and  satisfaction  under  contin- 
gent and  noncont ingant  reward  systems.  Journal  of  Applied 
PavcholcxTY . 1974.  59.  374-376. 


Relationship*  between  per formar.ee  and  satisfaction 
with  specific  job  facets  were  examined  for  tw*>  sample#  of 
female  telephone  company  workers  (J7  draf tawor-on  and  19 
toll  operators).  In  tbs  contingent  system,  pay  was  based 
on  piece  rates  and  promotions  w#r«-  tied  to  performance:  in 
th#  noncont irgent  system,  the*#  rewards  war#  based  on  sen- 
iority. Performance  levels  were  similar  under  th*  two 
systems.  However,  in  tha  per  fornwnca-cont  ir.gant  sample, 
performance  wa#  related  to  satisfaction  with  tha  work  it- 
self. pay,  and  promotions.  In  tha  seniority  sample,  per- 
formance was  related  to  satisfaction  with  interpersonal 
factor* , pay.  and  work. 


Kilhridge.  M.D.  Do  workers  prefer  larger  jobs?  Personnel,  1960. 

27.  45-48.  (a) 

Reports  interview  study  of  202  (61  males,  141  fenalaa)  assem- 
blyline workera  in  radio-television  act  factory.  The  first  interview 
question  asked  was  if  pace  were  same,  if  you  didn't  have  to  work  any 
harder  and  bonus  was  the  sane,  would  you  prefer  a line  that  turned 
out  400  or  200  sets  a day?  Why?  Th*  purpose  of  this  question  was 
to  determine  whether  operators  preferred  smaller  Jobs  (4P0  sets  a day 
• operator  performs  seven  elem.  nts  of  work  and  work  cycl#  lasts  on# 
minute)  or  larger  Jobe  (200  set,  -•  14  work  elements  and  2 minute  work 
cycle).  Results  indicated  51*  of  sample  preferred  small  task.  37* 
indifferent  and  12*  preferred  larger  task.  Second  interview  question 
asked  workera  if  they  preferred  push  line  or  bolt  line.  84*  of  oper- 
ators preferred  bait  line  6*  indifferent  and  10*  push  lina.  Most 
operators  preferred  belt  line  because  it  waa  easier  and  provided 
hotter  rhythm.  No  sex  differences  were  found  in  responses  to  either 
interview  question.  Concludes  with  question,  if  job  enlargement  ia 
tha  clue  to  greater  job  satisfaction  or  do  we  need  not  larger  jobs 
but  fewer  misplaced  workers! 


Xilbridge,  M.D.  Reduced  costs  through  lob  enlargement.  Journal 
O t Rvilnesj.  I960.  1*.  357-362.  (b) 


Reports  a specific  example  of  Job  enlargement  in  a midwest 
manufacturer  of  hog#  washers  and  dryers.  Th*  centrifugal  water 
pump  is  composed  of  27  parts.  In  1958  th*  assembly  of  the  pump 
was  being  don*  by  6 operator*  on  a conveyor  line.  A year  later  it 
was  changed  to  a four  awn  operation  and  later  to  a on#  man  opera- 
tion. Tha  following  table  relates  compertlve  costs  and  other  data 
of  th*  three  methods  of  pump  assembly  based  on  production  of  1500 
psMp*  per  day. 


Standard  Hbrk  time 

par  pise* 

Annual  Labor  Coat 

Learning  time 

Total  Annual  Cast 


Six  man 
1 1 ne 

1.77  min 

$19,912 
7 day* 
*20.678 


Pour  man 


1.76  min 
119,800 

• days 
$20,448 


One  man 
-Operation 

1.49  min 
$16,762 
12  day* 
$18,282 


Kilbrldge  ha#  #l#o  pointed  out  that  many  of  tha  positive 
results  obtained  in  studies  of  Job  enlargement  could  be  attri- 
buted to  reductions  in  balanca-dalay  time  and  nonproduction  time 
and  perhaps  no * to  change*  in  worker  motivation#  or  satisfaction. 
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Attracts  ICont'd.) 


RiiM],  A.  K r*|wrlMlnn  effect#  In  oiqinlKtlonal  cheng*.  R.VinU- 
trativ*  Science  Qu*»  t*rlv.  19  74,  221-2)0. 

Hcpr.it*  on  an  txpttiiMnt  conducted  at  four  plants  «m»4  by 
th«  same  company  during  a 12 -month  pet »od  (clothing  manufacturar ) . 
Managers  war*  givsn  artificial  report*  about  previous  findings 
obtained  In  implement ing  job  enlargement  and  Job  rotation  pro- 
grams. Led  to  expect  higher  productivity  as  a result  of  these 
organizational  innovations,  th*  managers  Increased  their  plant 
output  during  the  experiment  period. 

Analyele  ©f  the  results  of  an  sxpei iment  in  which  expecta- 
tions are  controlled  separates  th*  effects  of  organizational 
innovation  from  those  due  to  managers'  expectations  snd  shows 
managers'  expectations  to  b*  mors  important  sources  of  variation 
than  th*  innovation  itself.  Th#  implication  la  that  without 
some  mean*  for  the  systematic  assessment  of  expectancy  affects, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  results  in  organizational 
Innovations  ar*  due  to  the  innovations  thsmaelvs*  or  to  the  cor- 
related expectations  of  managers  who  implemant  th*  organitat ional 
change . 


Klpnls.  0.,  4 Wagner.  C.  Effects  of  motivation  to  strive 
or.  personality-performance  relationships.  Journal  of 
taper imrn^ai  Research  in  Personal i ty,  1965,  2*  130-14).  (a) 

Tested  prediction  that  individuals  who  satiated  rap- 
idly on  an  independent  measure  of  persistence  would  show 
deter  lor at ioa  of  task  performance  under  experimental  con- 
dition of  high  motivation.  5#  were  214  Navy  enlisted  men. 
Ha  2 f cf  the  subjects  completed  an  anagram*  task  under  con- 
ditions thsf  aroused  motivation,  other  half  completed  task 
under  no  incentive  to  strive.  Persistence  test  involved 
a task  that  causes  rapid  hand  and  arm  fatigue.  Previous 
research  on  th#  persistence  test  indicates  that  persons 
who  are  tins*  and  aroused  by  stress  sr*  mors  vulnerable 
to  pain  and  fatigue  and  satiate  more  rapidly  on  this  type 
of  test.  Ss  also  completed  Navy  General  Classification 
Test  aa  measure  of  general  intsll igenen.  Anngroma  task 
consisted  of  120  easy  S letter  anagrams  and  120  difficult 
5 latter  anagrams.  Test  was  t i«*d  and  performance  consist- 
ed of  total  number  of  anagrams  solved.  A significant  re- 
lationship (p.  < .GOD  was  obtained  between  persistence  lest 
and  the  number  of  anagrams  solved  under  th*  high  motiva- 
tion condition  but  not  under  th#  lov-moti vst ion  condition 
(p.<.10).  Under  all  conditions  aoro  intelligent  Sa  eolvod 
more  anagrams.  A highly  significant  interaction  was  found 
between  motivation  and  task  difficulty  (p.<..00l).  Tho 
performance  of  subject#  in  th#  high  motivation  condition 
Improved  from  easy  to  hard  anagrams,  whereas  the  perform- 
ance of  Ss  in  the  low  motivation  condition  deteriorated. 


Klpnls,  D.,  a Wagner,  C.  The  interaction  of  personality  and 
intelligence  in  task  performance.  Educational  end  Psychological 
Hoawu foment « 1965,  7)1-744.  < b ) 


Replicated  prior  field  studies  that  found  that  intelligence 
moderated  the  validity  of  two  non-cognit ivs  tests  that  had  been 
developed  to  predict  the  Job  performance  of  Navy  enlisted  men. 

The  first  test  was  an  attempt  to  measure  persistence,  (Kami  Skills 
Teat)  and  the  second  test  was  a purported  measure  of  passive- 
aggressive  character  structure  called  the  Insolence  Scale.  The 
prosent  study  tested  th#  hypothesis  that  task  difficulty  was  th# 
basis  for  the  field  study  result*.  Tron  70  to  140  Navy  enlisted 
men  completed  three  tasks.  (Anagrams  and  Pursuit  Rotor),  each  of 
which  was  varied  in  task  difficulty.  Results  did  not  support 
the  hypothesis  concerning  task  difficulty.  However,  they  did 
yield  significant  interactions  between  intelligence,  (general 
ciassif Ication  teet) , the  two  toets.  and  aspects  of  task  perform- 
ance. The  findings  then  parallel  in  s lab  setting  those  of  the 
original  field  studies.  Internal  analysis  suggested  that  tsek 
motivation,  rather  than  task  difficulty,  may  be  th#  basis  for 
th#  interactions  between  the  parsiatence  test  -nd  per  tones nee . 

Persistence  did  not  Interact  with  task  difficulty  or  IQ. 
Concluded  that  performance  of  Ss  with  low  persistence  test  scores 
deteriorated  only  under  conditions  or  heightened  motivation. 


Kirach,  R.A.,  4 iongwrsumn,  J.J.  An  empirical  teet  of  Robert 
Slsuner's  1 ideas  on  alienation  in  work  ss  applied  to  different 
type  J*»b«  in  a wh>»s.*-*»|  Jsr  setting.  Roc > o 1 frr/  nnd  , Eoc > w 1 
Research  1972,  180-194. 


Surveyed  190  employes*  in  a bank  (computer  personnel, 
clerical  workers  sr.d  machine  operators)  using  a 97  item  question- 
naire measuring  power lsssnsss,  meaningless,  lack  of  promotion  op- 
portunity and  self  #st rsngemsnt . 

Results  indicate  that  there  sre  substantial  differences  in 
the  extent  to  whirl  machine  operators,  clerical  personnel  and 
coaputsr  program*  rs  ar*  subject  to  the  alienating  conditions  and 
that  that  there  are  substantial  and  corresponding  differences  in 
the  degree  of  s#l f-#at rengement  experienced  by  these  workers. 

Level  of  sslf-sstrargsment  is  strongly  snd  positively  related  toi 
a)  leek  of  control  over  th#  immediate  work  processes  (power lsse- 
rwssl ; b)  performance  of  narrow  work  roles  du*  to  an  advanced 
task  special  list  ion  (meaninglessness) » and  c)  lack  of  opportunities 
for  promotion. 

Only  4*  of  computer  personnel  experienced  a high  level  of 
s*lf-c*trang*ment.  4 tr*  of  clerics)  workers  and  64%  of  machine 
operators.  It  was  found  that  younger  and  oetter  educated  white 
collar  smpl <//***  reset  against  absence  of  opportunity  for 
positive  innovation  and  independence . 


Study  supported  I’.auner's  hypothesis  that  when  a worker 
»*cks  frsedom  snd  control  (povsr lessnees) , when  la  a rois  i a so 
■P* cislized  that  h#  becomes  a *cog"  in  the  organization  (mean l nq- 
less),  end  when  he  is  isolated  from  a coaeaumty  or  network  of 
personal  relatione  at  work  (isolation) i th#  result  ia  thot  the 
worker's  activity  becomes  only  a means  rather  than  a fulfilling 
end  (ael  f-ea trangeuent)  . 


Blauner.  R.  Alienation  snd  freedom  Chicago:  University  of 

Chicago  Erses  1904. 


Klofn.  S.  The  industrial  engineer i Ons-tim*  black  sheep  becomes 
glamorous . New  York  Times.  Sunday,  July  4.  1971. 


Reports  change  in  industrial  engineers  Image  from  efficiency 
•xpert  with  stopwatch  in  hand  to  designer  of  optimum  work  s ys t *m 
incorporating  th#  latest  computer  technology. 

Describes  briefly  IBM  plant  at  Endlcott.  New  York  which  has 
Incorporated  computerized  production  that  generates  data  for 
controlling  production  Inventories,  product  quality,  cost#  and  main- 
tenance scheduling. 

Describes  educational  requirements  of  industrial  engineers 
and  ralationahip  of  this  field  to  business  management . economica  and 
other  aspects  of  engineering. 


Klein,  S.M..  A Ritti,  ft.R.  Work  pressure,  supervisory  behavior 
snd  employe*  attitude*!  A factor  analysis.  Personnel  Psycho logy, 
1970.  22.  153-167* 


Reports  th#  results  of  a fixed-alternative  questlonnai is 
given  to  1500  blue  collar  workers  in  111  departments  of  an 
•lactronxea  equipment  manufacturing  facility.  Employee-oriented 
supervision,  (ss  opposed  to  product-oriented  supervision,  was 
associated  with  hiqh  social  cohesion,  low  social  divisivensas. 
lew  perception  of  work  pressure,  and  low  perceived  power  of  first- 
line  managers. 

Perception  of  power  in  the  job  of  industrial  engineer  was 
•••ociatsd  with  feelings  of  loss  of  job  autonomy  on  tha  part  of 
th*  production  workers.  Low  feelings  of  work  pressure  were 
•aaociated  with  high  group  coheslveMss. 


Kobayaahi,  S.  Motivational  management  - ita  exploration  in 
SONY  (July  19f>9)  , Unpublished  available  from  Shigsri  Kobayaahi: 
Managing  Diroctor,  Management  and  Personnel  Development,  SONY 
Corporation,  Japan. 


Reports  on  innovations  at  SONY  transistor  plant  in  Atsugi, 
Japan.  Plant  employ#  3300  employees  (85%  female  teenage  girls). 
Innovations  include  honor  system  in  cafeterias,  worker's  autonomy 
in  dormitory,  recreation  activities,  elimination  of  time  clocks, 
and  establishment  of  call*  composed  of  teams  of  2-20  workers. 
Pones  1 authority  and  hierarchial  distinction  have  been  reduced. 
Cell  member r and  informal  leaders  determine  work  pace,  quality, 
safety,  training  and  work  standards. 


Kent.  S.A.  4 Dickey.  O.L.  Menufactur ing  assembly  instructional 
A summary.  !***•  V?.  169-302. 

Reports  on  a series  of  11  experiments  over  a period  of  four 
y ears  invest  iget  iJtg  various  meO.«,«ln  of  presenting  work  Instructions 
to  employe##.  It*  is  concluded  that  the  communication  medium  la 
very  important  and  that  different  media  affect  both  time  and 
errors.  Error  rate#  can  be  cut  to  from  on*-third  to  one-tenth  of 
existing  rates  while  the  associated  assembly  tun*  it  usually  cut 
to  one-half  of  the  existing  time.  Tour  different  assembly  tasks 
wsr*  used.  (Pegboerd.  electrical  wirinq.  food  service,  snd  solder- 
ing techniques) . ' . Th#  number  of  subjects  In  esch  experiment  ranged 
from  8 to  64.  A ytde  variety  of  communication  techniques  such  ss 
a typed  Hat  of  step-by-step  instructions,  three  picture  slides 
per  assembly,  one  picture  slide  per  assembly,  s list  with  a place 
keeping  device,  audio,  and  'information  board',  audio  plus  a Hat, 
slides  plus  audlq.  photographs,  and  models  wore  used. 

The  bast  medium  is  pictorial  in  which  an  operator  can  match 
a picture  with  the  assembly  to  be  built. 

■Less  desirable  media  ar#  thoa*  (such  aa  a typed  step-by-at*p 
list  of  instructions)  which  require  th#  operator  to  translata 
abstract  symbols  such  as  words  into  * mental  image  and  than  match 
hi  a assembly  with  tha  mental  image. 

If  abstractions  such  as  colours,  directions,  and  relation- 
ship* ar#  presented  by  audio,  th*  problem  of  both  memory  or 
refsrsbllity  snd  translation  occurs.  One#  th#  message  has  been 
presented  it  is  gone.  Therefore,  the  operator  must,  in  effect, 
memorise  th#  instruction  when  it  is  presented.  Even  if  th# 
operator  is  permitted  to  control  the  rate  of  presentation  of  th* 
informed  ion.  moevr.fary  lap***  or  interrupt  lens  may  cause  information 
to  be  omitted  or  misinterpreted.  Tape  recorded  inatruettons  tend 
to  have  * Strong  pacing  effect  which  restricts  productivity. 

Verbal  orders  should  b#  avoided.  The  slide-booklet  approach  has 
the  highest  ben* fit /cost  ratio. 
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Aka tracts  (Coat *4.) 
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Knrmnn.  A.K.  Expectancies  n 4«Uralnint(  of  pCtfonMnc* . Ex- 
Berinontgl  PublicstjQP  Sytw.  1970.  Issue  Mo.  5.  Ms.  Wo.  174A.  (si 


Reports  on  f i vs  laboratory  and  field  studies  which  Invest  1- 
qotrd  the  effects  of  situational  variables  on  the  hypothesis  that 
performance  is  a function  of  the  expectancies  which  others  have  of 
one's  competency  and  ability. 

In  Study  1,  Ss  were  freshman  psychology  students  divided  into 
two  groups  (high  expectancy  and  low  expectancy* . Subjects  had  to 
indicate  the  appiopnate  level  of  perforiaance  on  four  creative 
tneke.  Each  group  waa  told  that  the  t a mo  experiment  had  previously 
been  completed  by  college  students  and  the  experimenter  listed 
the  high  pei fortune*  for  each  task  for  the  high  expectancy  group 
and  the  low  performance  for  the  low  expectancy  group.  Study  2 
was  identical  to  Study  1 except  atudenta  completed  Wonder  lie 
Personnel  Teat  as  measure  of  intelligence.  Results  provide  sup- 
port for  the  hypothesis.  In  the  higher  intelligence  groups,  the 
effects  of  the  experimental  manipulation  is  aoiaswhst  daersased. 

Studies  ).  4 4 5 were  field  studies  to  determine  if  the  higher 
the  level  of  competence  expected  of  employees,  the  higher  the 
resulting  work  motivation  and  work  performance.  Study  3 used  low 
level  Civil  Service  office  employees.  Study  4;  consisted  of  high 
level  technical  employees  (colloge  graduates)  in  a university  com- 
puter center.  Study  5:  clerical  employees  in  bank.  All  subjects 
completed  a questionnaire  designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
employeos  felt  that  high  performance  was  expected  of  them  and  their 
general  level  of  work  motivation. 

Criterion  measure  was  supervisors  performance  evaluations. 

The  criterion  variable  was  dividoJ  into  excellent  and  average 
ratings  and  mean  differences  for  each  of  these  groups  on  aach  item 
of  the  expectancy  questionnaire  were  conputed.  The  results  were 
aa  predicted  in  all  cases.  The  excellent  employees  scored  higher 
on  moat  of  the  questions  relative  to  expectations.  General  find- 
ings of  theeo  studies  are  that  expectations  from  others  are  related 
to  performance  regardless  of  source  of  expectancy  or  the  character- 
istic# of  the  worker. 


Korean.  A.K.  Toward  an  hypothesis  of  work  behavior.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psythol.,qfr  1770.  54.  11-41.  (Id 
9 

Presents  s theoretical  hypothesis  which  suimnarics  a consider- 
able portion  of  Whnt  is  now  known  about  the  nature  of  work  perfor- 
mance and  work  at|itudes  within  a relatively  consistent  framework. 
Hypothesis  is  related  to  other  theories  of  work  behavior.  Empirl- 
f»l  teste  of  specific  predictions  from  the  hypothesis  ere  provided 
end  areas  of  further  research  are  indicated. 

The  hypothesis  and  derivations  srs  detailed  below. 

■ypothesiei  All  6ther  things  being  equal,  individuals  will  sngsqe 
in  and  find  satisfying  those  behavioral  roles  which  will  maximise 
their  sense  of  cognitive  balance  or  consistency. 

Oerivxtlonai  1.  Individuals  will  be  motivated  to  perform  on  s 
task  or  job  in  e manner  which  is  consiatent  with  the  self-image 
with  which  they  approach  the  task  or  job  situation. 

2.  Individuals  will  tsnd  to  choose  and  find  most 
sstlsf/lng  those  Job  end  task  roles  Which  srs  consistent  with  their 
eel f-cognit ions . 

following  conclusions  from  empirical  tests  of  hypothesis  seem 
warranted. 


1.  Self-perceived  coepetence  for  a task  seems  to  facilitate 
performance  on  the  teak,  particularly  if  the  task  provides  one 
knowledge  of  how  cloae/far  he  is  to  goal  achievement. 

2.  Social  evaluations  of  on#' a competence  for  a task,  even 
when  it  is  not  b***d  on  previous  task  experience  but  rather  on 
eub ject ive  dimensions  of  a none Xpert mental ly  baaed  nature,  appear 
to  becc.t«  internal  i/ed  by  the  individual  in  such  a manner  ae  to 
effect  hie  performance  for  the  teak. 

7*  The  utilisation  of  ineraaaed  task  goals  es  a way  of  in- 
creasing performance  seems  to  be  an  effective  way  of  increasing 
per  forme nee,  provided  the  person  Is  intsrested  in  echlsving  task 
success. 


Kornhausor,  A.  Mental  health  of  tha  industrial  workar.  Hew 
Yorki  Wiley.  191YT" 


Reports  a study  of  attitudes  of  automobile  plant  workers  in 
Detroit  end  the  immediate  vicinity.  Sample  consisted  of  45*  men 
who  were  interviewed  at  length  using  at ructurcd  and  open-end 
questions.  The  analyses  of  tha  interdependence  and  relationship 
of  job  satisfaction  to  good  mental  health  was  the  major  objective 
of  the  study.  The  criteria  or  Indices  of  mental  health  consist 
of  (1)  manifest  anxiety  and  emotional  tension  (2)  self-esteem 
(3)  hostility  vs.  trust  (4)  sociability  end  friendship  (51  overall 
eat  Infect  ion  with  life  («)  personal  morale  va . anomie.  Three  in- 
dices were  chossn  as  having  fscs  validity,  but  say  be  biased  in 
that  they  iro  beard  perhaps  on  middle  class  values.  In  addition, 
only  s trail  sampls  of  low  ranking  whits  collar  workers  wars 
provided  ae  a base  line  for  comparieon  on  the  mental  health 
index . 

Generally  the  results  indicated  that  many  production  workers 
gave  Interview  re«j-<*n*»ce  Indicative  of  poor  mental  health.  Indi- 
cations of  poor  mental  health  Increased  as  job  level  decreased 
(from  skilled  workers  to  aomlekllled  workers  with  repetitive  tasks). 
He  concluded  that  job  simpl if lcetion  is  s cause  of  poor  mental 
health. 


The  study  had  a number  of  methodology  problems  and  may  rep- 
resent an  overgenorel nation  from  urban  blue  cellar  workers  to 
all  blue  collar  workers,  in  addition,  differences  in  worker*' 
pereonal  backgrounds  were  Ignored. 


Kornheussr,  A.  Y.,  A Sharp,  A.  A.  Employee  attitudes: 
Hupjestloua  from  a study  in  a factory.  Personnel  Journal. 
1932.  JO.  391-404. 


To  secure  a picture  of  the  major  influences  affecting 
ihJ.vldjal  feelings  and  attitudes  of  a group  of  wor*n  factory 
workers  (203-100  famalei  in  19301  an  investigation  wax  under- 
taken. Work  feelings  and  attltudea  were  tapped  by  quest  inn  - 
naire  and  interview  methods.  Greet  care  waa  taken  to  get  the 
ccxjpt  rati  or.  and  trust  of  workers  and  supervisors.  Purely  stat- 
istical evaluation  of  the  data  is  subordinated  to  siors  personal, 
not  objectlvsly  provable  ’understandings*  or  interpretations 
baaed  on  insight  into  the  whole  pirture.  Some  findings,  however, 
were  objectively  verified.  In  two  departments  all  work  condi- 
tion v- re  fundamental ly  th*  name,  with  on#  exception — character 
of  aupervision.  Great  diaaat is  faction  tn  one  department  could 
ool / be  explained  by  the  unfortunate  nature  of  the  supervision 
there.  It  is  significant  that  negative  feelings  aroused  by 
poor  supervision  spread  to  other  and  unrelated  matters.  Some 
slight  relationship  was  found  between  attitudes  and  measured 
facts  about  the  workers.  (s.g.  Productivity,  however,  sick  time 
attitude  was  not  related  to  efficiency  ratings.)  Correlations  be- 
tween fevorabieness  of  attitudes  and  individual  icorti  for  oaw>- 
tlonal  adjustment  are  low  but  positive.  The  data  srs  analysed 
to  find  the  sorest  spots  of  dissatisfaction  and  worry.  Pear  of 
lay-off  or  lose  of  Job  entirely  is  most  pervasive. 


Kraft,  W . P . , 4 Wllllame,  K.L.  Job  redesign  improves  productivity. 
Personnel  Journal.  1975,  54.  393-397. 

Discussed  job  enrichment  at  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York  in 
area  of  handling  deposits  to  customers  checking  accounts.  Super- 
visors were  given  the  task  of  redesigning  jobs.  In  the  reqular 
and  special  accounts  department  they  also  developed  s clerical 
appraisal  eye i cm  along  the  1 inra  of  the  MTV>  model.  In  business 
accounts  the  supervisory  team  waa  aided  in  developing  a mattery 
teat  given  to  all  new  clerka  after  two  months  to  be  used  in  coach- 
ing and  training.  Jobs  in  accounting  control  were  also  enriched. 
Results  indicated  that  in  tegular  and  special  accounts,  forge i let 
paid  fell  56*  from  the  year  6/71  to  6/72  to  the  6/72  to  6/73. 
Misfiled  items  decreased  19.2*  in  the  same  period.  Complaints 
from  branches  fell  20-30*  a month  beginning  in  1/73.  Staff  level 
in  file  and  referral  areas  was  reduced  16*  despite  1*  more  check 
volume  and  OK  more  referrals.  Productivity  index  of  the  first 
half  of  1973  wak  110.1  compared  to  target  level  of  98.5.  In 
business  accounts,  error  rates  fell  from  2.46*  in  the  first  month 
of  "a  three  month  period*  to  1.40*  in  the  third  month.  Total 
cycle  error  rates  fell  from  .65*  to  .53*  in  s comparable  period. 
Staff  lavel  dropped  22*  by  end  of  1973.  Productivity  index 
before  Job  enrichment  was  88.3*.  It  rose  to  108.6*  by  the  end 
of  1973.  In  accounting  control,  clerical  capacity  rose  34.7*  from 
4/73  to  9/73. 


Xrlegar,  W.G.  The  visual  environment  and  task  performance. 
Technical  Report  No.  45.  May,  1972.  Purdue  University,  Contract 
Honr  H00014-A- 0226- 0007,  MR  177-911,  Office  of  Nsvsl  Research. 

Investigated  effects  of  an  attractive  and  unattractivo  work 
envlronsmnt  on  teak  performance  and  attitude.  Se  were  72  rale 
end  female  freshman  students  who  completsd  a ssriea  of  tests  in 
one  of  two  rooms  differing  in  aesthetic  appoal,  organlxation  and 
phsnoaono log  leal'  size.  Lighting,  temporaturs-venti lation  and 
physical  sire  wars  held  constant.  Subjects  completed  Minnesota 
Clsricsl  Tsst,  Wet «on-G laser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal,  Alter- 
nate usea  teat,  mood  checklist  and  environment  description  eerie. 
Results  indicated  that  despite  successful  nmnipulstion  of  the 
Independent  variable  (environment  ss  measured  by  description 
•cels),  this  variable  had  no  effect  on  task  performance  or  mood 
of  the  subjects. 


Kuhlen.  A.G.  Needs,  perceived  need  satisfaction  opportunities 
snd  satisfaction  with  occupation.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 


Tested  hypothesis  that  if  major  motives  are  satisfied  in  the 
context  of  work  snd  career,  then  satisfaction  with  occupation 
should  be  s function  of  the  discrepancy  between  personal  needs  and 
perceived  potential  of  occupation  for  satisfying  needs,  particu- 
larly among  thoss  for  whom  occupation  constitutes  s major  course 
of  satisfaction  (s.g..  men  rather  than  women),  and  in  the  instance 
of  occupationally  relevant  needs,  such  as  need  achievement.  Tbe 
Edwards  Personal  Prsfercncs  Schedule,  e special  rating  scale,  snd 
e questionnaire  were  sdminlsteied  to  100  men  and  95  worn*,,  teachers. 
As  predicted,  discrepancy  scores  correlated  .25  (p<.01)  with  occu- 
pational satisfaction  for  man.  end  .02  (ns)  for  women.  Achieve- 
ment need  discrepancies  were  consistently  related  to  occupational 
satisfaction.  Other  findings  confirmed  th-t  occupation  is  psycho- 
logically more  central  for  men  end  that  occupational  satisfaction 
is  a function  of  the  degree  to  Which  needs  ere  satisfied  in  the 
occupation.  % , 


Kuhn.  Q..  Slocum.  J.W.,  4 Chase.  ».».  Does  Job  performance  el  fact 
employee  satisfaction?  Personnel  Journal.  1971.  ^0.  455-459,  4B9. 

The  satisfaction  of  security  end  social  needs  is  more  closely 
associated  with  job  performance  then  the  satisfaction  of  job  auto- 
nomy snd  eel f-ectuel last  ion.  Dots  wars  obtained  using  the  Porter 
need  satisfaction  quest  tonne  ire  distributed  to  1M  nonsupervieory 
personnel  in  a Pennsylvania  steel  nine.  Results  suggest  that  the 
relationship  between  “extrinsic*  reword#  and  job  performance  is 
strengthened  by  incentive  pay. 
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Kuriloff.  A . H.  An  fipftiiMnt  in  management  i Pvt  ting  Theory  Y to 
the  taat.  Personnel,  1963,  40.  6-17. 

Describee  application  of  McGregor's  Theoiy  Y to  experiments 
in  management  at  Mon-Linear  Syatama  Company.  These  include  hor- 
iaontal  form  of  orgamaation  and  raaponaibility.  emphasis  on 
teaching  and  training  and  not  on  directing  and  controlling,  team 
aelf-paced  production,  completion  of  a whole  production  or  manage- 
ment ]ob.  Company  baa  multiplied  ita  product  line  fourfold  anJ 
haa  shown  improving  productive  effectiveness. 


Kvalseth.  O.T.  L CrotMan,  B.R.P.W.  The  Jaquasian  level -of -work 
estimators:  A systematic  formulation.  Organisation*.!  behavior 

and  *t»-mer.  Performance.  1974.  J_l,  301- 115. 

The  time-span  of  discretion  concepts  advanced  ty  Elliot 
Jaqves  as  a basis  for  his  proposed  method  of  estimating  the  so- 
called  level  of  work  for  all  types  of  organisational  roles  are 
formulated  systematically  within  the  context  of  a general  or- 
ganisational control  system.  The  Jaqueslan  lave 1-of -work  es- 
timators arc  then  expressed  in  terms  of  precise  mathematical  for- 
mulations and  exemplified  through  an  empirical  case  study.  flvs 
final  results  of  such  estimation  for  29  roles  or  positions  in 
one  firm  are  preeented.  These  data  provida  soma  furthar  empiri- 
cal validation  of  Jagues*  method  by  showing  that  such  estimates 
are  highly  correlated  with  the  firm's  rankings  for  the  roles 
(r*.93l  and  with  the  actual  wage  and  salary  structure  used  by  the 
firm,  (r- . 9*1 . 


Landy.  F.J.  Motivational  type  and  the  sat iefact ton- per forranre 
relationship.  Journal  of  Applied  P sychology.  1971,  406-412. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  individual  differences  in  the 
areaa  of  Job  satisfaction  and  work  motivation.  The  logic  of  sub- 
grouping  was  combined  with  a consideration  of  individual  differences 
in  the  motivation  to  work  in  an  attempt  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
satisfaction-performance  relationship.  175  professional  engineers 
were  aubgrouped  on  3 motivational  dimensions.  Motivational  type 
was  tested  as  e moderator  of  the  relationship  between  5 factor  ana- 
lytically derived  satisfaction  dimensions  end  6 performance  dimen- 
sions. Two  of  the  emerging  types  showed  moderator  characteristics. 


Lametta.  J.T.  4 y T.6.  Group  performance  ee  a function  of  work 
distribution  pattgtne  and  task  lo«4,  A>ta  Pa 1946, 
95-104. 


Study  which  investigated  the  relationship  between  two  awthode  of  work 
distribution  and  group  performanca.  under  two  teak  load  condition e. 

Two  types  of  structure  ware  usedt  one  baaed  on  a functional  class- 
ification of  activities  (vertical  structure)  and  the  second  lnvollng 
s sub-task  discrimination  (horlsontal  structure). 

Vertical  structure.  Three  essential  activities  were  distinguished! 
observation,  c-lc-lls* ion.  and  decision  making.  One  group  member  waa 
assigned  the  task  of  monitoring  the  ’position  report"  input  end  making 
the  necessary  plan#  moves  on  tha  intercept  board  (observer) . The 
second  group  merher  waa  given  responsibility  for  identification  of 
aircraft  to  determine  if  they  were  friendly  or  enemy,  lie  alao  was  ra- 
g-1 red  to  keep  track  of  the  fuel  status  of  Interceptor  aircraft  (cal- 
culator). The  third  group  Berber  was  responsible  for  all  decisions 
conctr-ilrg  deployment  of  the  friendly  Interceptor  force  (decision  maker). 
The  functional  discriminations  utilized  were  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  stages  in  the  problem-solving  processes  of  group*  suggested  by 
Roby  and  Forgays. 

Horizontal  structure.  As  previously  mentioned,  there  were  three 
target  areas  to  be  defended  and  three  associated  interceptor  bases. 

For  the  hor ironrel-etructure  condition  each  group  member  was  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  defending  one  of  the  targets  with  the  three  e- 
vei table  interceptor  planes.  Thus,  each  * ember  had  to  move  all  planes 
in  his  area  in  response  to  poaition  report#;  each  had  to  identify,  »• 

r-/  or  friendly,  planes  in  hi#  arasi  and  aach  had  to  make  decision# 
•bout  the  moves  of  hie  Interceptor  defensive  force.  In  essence,  the 
protles  was  broken  down  into  three  sub-teak e requiring  all  the  sctlvlty 
demanded  by  the  ov«r-ell  taek. 

Two  task-load  conditions  were  used.  Under  high-load  conditions 
fifteen  plenes  were  employed;  nine  were  enemy  bonb«re,  six  were  friend- 
ly plenes  for  which  flight  plans  were  submitted.  Under  low -Load  con- 
dition ten  planea  were  employed}  six  were  enemy  boabsra,  four  were 
friendly  planes  with  flight  plane.  Two  attack  patterns  for  each  task 
load  were  constructed. 


Malm  results  were  high -load  renditions  resulted  in  generally 
poorer  performance  ea  would  be  expected.  However,  under  high-load 
cotull lion*  peifwismwice  impiovwd  with  pt actio*,  tdiile  unUei  low  load 
the  converse  wee  tree. 

The  vertical  structure  (dl  f ferent 1st  Ion  by  functions)  results  in 
poorer  per  for nance  although  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
interaction  between  load  and  structure,  of  primary  interest  in  this 
study,  is  alao  not  significant.  However,  a reversal  in  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  horlsontal  ovsr  the  vertical  structure  occurred 
under  high-load  conditions.  Thus,  although  the  difference  between 
these  is  not  significant,  the  horizontal  structurs  was  superior 
under  low -load  conditions  while  the  vertical  structure  was  superior 
under  hifh-load  conditions. 

The  tentative  hypothesis  may  be  advanced  that,  ee  the  difficulty 
of  an  element  el  e teak  increases,  there  will  be  e tendency  to  rixeto 
on  this  activity  to  the  exclusion  ef  ether  less  difficult,  though 
equally  important,  tank  activities,  when  such  is  liksly  to  be  the 
emee,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  fix  responsibility  for  these  other 
L^ortmnt  activities  to  insure  the  groups'  attending  to  those  functions. 


Lawler.  B.E..  III.  Equity  theor/  as  a predictor  of  productivity 
and  work  quality.  Favcholog lea  1 Bilictip.  22*  596-610.  (b) 

Compared  and  contrasted  the  predictions  of  equity  th* ory  wt»h 
respect  to  the  effects  of  iwTiitihl#  payment.  The  literature  re- 
levant to  testing  equity  theory's  predictions  aboil  4 iru-quitaLle 
payment  situations  w#a  con*  idnmd  . 'pee:  f teal  ly,  the  piece  r»»c 
overpayment,  hourly  overpayment . piece-rate  underpayment,  anti 
hourly  ~r.d*r payment  aituat'.ors  were  viewed.  In  addition,  • 
methodological  probie.-.s  with  the  rerearch  designed  to  test  equity 
theory  were  considered.  It  was  concluded  that  th*  data  from  tie 
2 hourly  situation*  do  not  make  a convincing  caco  for  the  view 
that  equity  theory  is  needed  in  order  to  explain  how  people  react 
to  hourly  over  and  undcr.iyrent.  However,  equity  theory  did  appear 
to  be  useful  in  explaining  the  results  of  tha  studies  concerned 
with  piece-rate  over  and  underpayment.  It  was  suggested  that  by 
including  some  concept  of  equity  into  the  more  general  expectancy- 
theory  approach  the  results  for  the  piece-rate  situation  could  best 
be  explained.  Specifically,  it  was  suggested  that  perceived  equity 
might  be  treated  ee  1 factor  that  lnfluencee  the  valence  or  attrac- 
tiveness of  rewards. 


Lswlsr,  E.E.,  III.  Job  design  and  smployee  motivation.  Pcrt.cnncl 
Psychology.  1969.  21,  426-435. 

Review  of  Job  enrichment  concepts.  When  e Job  is  structured 
in  a way  that  makes  Intrinsic  rewards  appear  to  result  from  cotd 
performance,  then  the  Job  itself  can  be  a very  effective  ao(ivj(or. 

In  addition,  the  point  waa  made  that,  if  job  content  ia  to  1c  « 
source  of  motivation,  the  job  must  allow  for  meaningful  feedback, 
test  the  individual's  valued  abilities,  and  allow  a great  arcunt 
of  aelf-control  by  the  Job  holder.  In  order  for  thie  to  kap*'en. 
jobs  exist  be  enlarged  on  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 
Further,  it  waa  predictad  that  job  enlargesMnt  is  mors  likely  to 
lead  to  increased  product  quality  than  to  increased  productivity. 

A review  of  the  literature  on  job  enlargeamnt  generally  tended  to 
confirm  these  predictions  and  ie  preeented  in  the  following  table: 

Higher  Higher 


fie  search  Study 

Qua 11  tv 

Prod-rt i vitv 

Biggane  and  Stewart  (1963) 

Yes 

Ho 

Conant  and  Kilbridga  (1965) 
Kilbridge  (1940) 

Yes 

No 

Davis  and  Valfer  (1945) 

Yes 

No 

Davis  and  Worllhg  (1960) 

Yes 

Yes 

Elliot  (1953) 

Yes 

Yes 

Gueat  (1957) 

Yes 

No 

Rurlioff  (1966) 

Yss 

Yes 

Marks  (1954) 

Yes 

No 

Rica  (1953) 

Yes 

Yes 

Welker  (1950) 

Yes 

No 

bewler,  B.S.,  irx.  Job  attitudes  end  employee  motivation:  Theory, 

research,  and  practice.  Personnel  Psychology.  1970.  22.  223-236. 


Research  ok  job  attitudes  and  motivation  has  shown  that  the 
relation  between  satisfaction  and  performanca  is  a complex  ona. 
Istlsftction  is  an  indicator  of  an  employee's  motivation  to  come 
to  work  but  influences  job  performance  very  indirectly.  Perfor- 
mance can  under  certain  cond.tione  directly  Influence  setisfection. 
Model#  for  extrlneic  activation  and  for  intrinsic  motivation  and 
important  attitudes  are  described.  Implications  for  practice  ere 
preeented. 


Monterey, 


Notlvstionsl  determinants  of  behavior  la  organisation.  Re- 
vi*v  of  motivation  theory,  job  satisfaction  theories,  job  design 
end  Performance,  interpersonal  Influences.  Expectancy  theory  is 
developed  in  terms  of  review  of  factors  that  effect  performance 
outcome  end  effort-performance  expectancies. 


tlon  in  the  development  of  pay  incentive  plansi  A field  exper- 
Journal  Of  Applied  Psychology . itt* , 53,  467-471. 


Reports  on  • •tudy  of  sf facts  of  employee  participation  in 
tha  cavelofsnant  of  pay  incentive  plena.  Tha  Ss  errs  part-tine 
wotksrs  who  clem  buildings  in  the  evenigns.  Threo  automonoua 
wor<  groups  deve.oped  thslr  own  pay  incentive  plans  to  reward 
good  attendance  on  the  Job  (Condition  A).  These  plans  wero 
then  inposed  by  the  coapany  on  other  work  groups  (Condition  ») 
There  were  two  group#  of  control  8s t One  talked  with  Ee  and 
job  attendance  problems  but  rocsived  no  additional  experimental 
treatment,  and  the  other  received  no  treatment.  A significant 
increase  in  attendance  followed  only  Condition  A.  Possible 
J**?S**  *•>  participation  caused  Ss  to  be  mere  committed 

to  the  plant  (b)  Ss  who  participated  in  the  development  of  their 
plan  were  more  knowledgeable  about  iti  end  (c)  participation  in- 
creased the  amployees • trust  of  the  good  intentions  of  manage- 
ment with  respect  to  the  plan. 


Abstracts  (Coat'd.) 
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L*wl«r,  E E.,  Ill,  Hirbun,  J.I.,  fc  lUufMn,  S.  Effects  of  job 
redesig  a field  fiptriiwni  . jourmil  of  Applied  Social  rsvcholoov. 
197),  l.  49-42. 

Studied  s telephone  company  project  of  redeziqninq  the  job  of 
directory  essistence  operator  to  determine  the  effects  on  workers 
of  * )ol>  enrichment*  program* . Ik"  change  increased  the  amount  of 
variety  and  the  decision  raking  autonomy  in  the  operator's  job. 
However,  no  ch.inqo  in  work  motivation,  job  involvement,  or  growth 
need  satisfaction  occurred  as  a result  of  the  changes.  Instead, 
the  changes  had  a significant  negative  impact  on  interpersonal  re- 
lational, ips  . After  the  changes,  older  employees  reported  less 
satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  their  interpereonal  relationships, 
and  thosa  supervisor a whose  joba  were  affected  by  the  changes  re- 
ported leas  job  security  and  reduced  interpersonal  satisfaction. 
Implications  of  these  findings  for  the  1971  theory  of  job  redesign 
proposed  by  J.R.  Heckman  and  E-E.  Lawler  are  discussed. 


Lawler.  E.E..  ill.' A H*l\,  D T.  Relationship  of  job  characteristics 
to  Job  involvement . sat isf act  ion.  and  intrinsic  motivation.  Journal 

of  Allied  »a/choiyr/.  I*a70.  54.  105012. 


Reports  results  of  quest  tonne  ires  completed  by  291  scientists, 
all  of  whom  worked  in  research  and  development  laboratories.  The 
results  of  a factor  analysis  indicated  that  job-lnvolvemcnt  atti- 
tudes, higher  order  need-satisfaction  attitudes,  and  intrlnaie- 
motivaticn  attitudes  should  b#  thought  of  as  asparate  and  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  attitudes  toward  a jch.  Th<*ee  three  types  of  at- 
titudes were  found  to  be  related  differentially  to  job  design 
factors  er.d  to  job  behavior.  Satisfaction  proved  to  be  related 
to  such  Job  characteristics  ss  the  arount  of  control  the  job 
alleged  the  holder  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  seen  to  be  rele- 
vant to  the  holder's  val-ed  abilities . Satisfaction  was  not  re- 
lated to  either  self-rated  effort  or  performance.  Job  involvement, 
like  satisfaction,  tore  a significant  relationship  to  certain  Job 
“character  isticsr  unlike  satisfaction,  however,  involvement  was  * ' •' 
positively  related  to  self-rated  effort.  Intrinsic  motivation  was 
leas  strer.gly  related  to  the  job  characteristics  measured,  but  was 
more  a t r c .g  1. y related  to  both  effort  and  performance  than  was  either 
satisfaction  or  involveirent. 

The  following  table  sumer  i tea  the  relationships  of  the  I 
variables  to  job  characteristics . 


TASLX  > 

“ Cminiw  •<«•••  m Um. iMMae.  —•  Mm.no.  Inm 


Lawler.  EE,  III  a Porter,  L.W.  Antecedent  attitudes  of  effective 
managerial  job  per  form* nee . Organizational  Behavior  and  Hutran_Pei- 
fomancc.  1947,  122-142.  (a) 

Examined  tU  effects  of  valence,  instrumentality  , role  oer- 
ceptiora.  and  their  interaction*  on  the  performance  of  154  managers. 
Subject  • war**  asked  to  Indicate  how  instrumental  three  factors  (effort, 
high  productivity,  and  good  job  performance)  were  for  the  attainment 
of  seven  eccmvl-  leve  1 outrnw*  and  the  valence  of  theae  outcomes. 
Responses  to  the  instrumentality  items  were  suaseed  to  form  a co.Tposits 
Instrumentality  Intfei.  Rolo  perceptions  were  obtained  from  55  ©f  the 
managers  by  having  them  rank  10  inner  and  outer-directed  traits  first 
on  the  basis  of  self-description  and  second  on  the  basis  of  Impor- 
tance for  success.  8i»  criteria  (three  ratings  of  effort  and  three 
of  performance)  were  obtained. 

The  median  correlation  between  instrumental ity  and  (a*  perfor- 
mance was  .11  and  (b)  effort  was  .18.  Correlations  between  valence 
and  the  criteria  were  not  reported.  Out  of  4?  possible  correlations 
botveer.  valance  tiaiea  instrumentality  scores  and  the  criteria.  29 
were  larger  than  the  correlations  between  instrumental ity  and  the 
criteria  alone.  5 were  the  aame.  and  8 were  smeller,  finally,  high 
and  low  valence  tinea  Instrumentality  groups  were  formed,  end  corre- 
lations between  role  perceptions  end  per formence  were  computed.  tome 
of  the  correlations  within  groups  were  significant,  but  the  correlations 
between  groups  were  not  significantly  different.  The  results  thus 
offer  eomu  support  for  the  Interaction  of  valence  instrumental Ity  and 
role  perceptions. 


Lawler.  E.  E.  01.  4 Porter,  L.  k.  The  effect  of  performance 
•n  Job  aetlefeAion.  Indue*  r »e).  Pels.  tmf.JLifiMJ.nAk SJ-J-SPH- 

cev  ard  Society,  IM?.  1.  20-28.  (8s) 

i 

Reviews  briefly  the  research  literature  on  job-aatiafset ion 
end  performance  f elet lonah ip.  Evidence  indicates  a low  but  con- 
sistent relationship  between  satisfaction  and  performance,  and 
a strong  correlation  between  satisfaction  and  absentee  lam  and 
turnover.  Presents  a theoretical  model  to  explain  imperfect 
relationship  in  the  model -aat is  fact  ion  is  caused  by  perforn- 
•noe.  Good  per  farms nee  leads  «o  rewards  moderated  by  expect- 
ed equitable  rewards  which  leads  to  satlsfact ion.  fee  din- 


The  theoretical  Model 


In  e research  stud/  derived  from  this  modol,  date  was 
collected  from  140  ()1  females,  117  males)  middle  and  lower 
level  mar.ajers  in  four  social  services  agencies  and  one  in- 
duet r;al  c'.rpany.  Superiors  snd  peers  ranked  the  manager  on 
how  hard  he  worked  ar.o  hen*  well  he  performed  his  job.  The 
manager  filled  out  s quest  lonnatre  on  his  degreo  of  satis- 
faction in  5 areas:  (security,  social  esteem,  autonomy  and 
ectwal iiaiion) . Pvsulta  Indicated  that  thu  manager's 
overall  job  satisfaction  was  more  strongly  related  to  sup- 
erior's and  peers  rar.alr.gs  of  perforsienca  (r-32  4 r-)0)  than 
to  rankings  of  effort  (r-.2)  4 r«.20). 

Satisfaction  of  high  order  needs  e.g.  self-actualisation 
vaa  more  strongly  related  to  performance  (r*.)0)  than  lower 
level  needs  like  security  (r-.21). 

Concludes  that  rather  than  try  to  maximise  satisfaction 
generally  it  become#  appropriate  to  be  more  concerned  about 
k»ud.  people  and  what  kind  of  naeda  are  satisfied  in  the  or- 
ganisation. 


Lawler,  E.  C. , 111  4 Suttle.  J . L.  A causal  correlational  teet 
of  the  need  hierarchy  concept.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Hu  - 
sun  Performance.  1972,  2*  265-287. 

Collected  longitudinal  data  from  187  managers  in  two  organi- 
sations in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  need  hierarchy  con- 
cept. All  subjects  completed  the  Porter  questionnaire  tdiich  is 
designed  to  measure  need  satisfaction  and  need  Importance.  One 
group  of  subjects  completed  the  questionnaire  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  and  six  months  later,  the  other  group  completed  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  snd  12  months  later.  Because  long- 
itudinal data  were  collected  it  was  possibla  to  compute  static 
correlational  analysis.  The  data  from  these  analyses  offered 
little  support  for  the  view  set  forth  by  Maslov  and  others  that 
human  naada  ara  arranged  In  a multilevel  hierarchy.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  for  future  research  ara  considared  and  it  is 
auggastad  that  naada  may  ba  arranged  in  a two-level  hierarchy 
with  the  basic  biological  naeda  on  the  bottom  level  and  all  other 
naada  on  tha  top  level. 


Lawrence.  P.R.  4 Lorsch,  J.w.  Differentiation  and  integration  in 
complex  organisations,  fefain iterative  Science  Quarterly.  1967,  12. 
1-47.  (a)  } 

Co^arative  study  of  six  organisations  operating  in  the  r.ame 
industrial  environment.  The  subsystems  (sales,  research,  end  pro- 
duction) in  each  organisation  were  differentiated  from  each  other  in 
terms  of  subsystem  formal  structures,  the  member's  goal  orientation, 

^ r • time  orientation,  and  member's  interpersonal  or ientat iona . 

This  differentiation  was  related  to  the  requi > eraent s oi  tho  particular 
subanvironrent  with  which  each  subsystem  dealt.  A relationship  vua 
found  between  the  extent  to  which  the  states  A dif fe rant i * t ion  and 
integration  in  each  organization  ret  the  requirements  of  the  environ- 
ment snd  the  relative  economic  performance  of  the  organization!. 

Within  each  organization  the  degree  of  differentiation  of  behavior 
and  orientation  between  the  various  subsystems  wan  found  to  be  In- 
versely related  to  the  degree  of  integration  between  these  subsystems, 
ilnce  this  snvirorasnl  required  that  economically  high  performing 
orgamsat iona  be  both  highly  differentiated  and  well  integrated,  an 
investigation  waa  alao  made  into  how  effective  otyaniseilona  attained 
both  of  theae  antagonistic  atatea. 

All  six  organisations  had  similar  intagrativa  devices  (integrating 
teams  and  departments),  but  in  tha  high  performing  organisations  tha 
integrative  devices  sure  fully  met  aix  determinants  of  effectiveness, 
which  Included  factors  of  intermodiat#  position  of  Integrative  sub- 
influence  of  integrators  derived  from  technical  competence, 
rewards  perceived  as  related  to  total  performance,  high  influence 
throughout  tho  organisat ion.  influence  centered  at  requisite  level, 
and  problem  solving  approach  to  conflict  resolution. 


Lawrence  p *..  4 Lorsch,  j.  t ».  Organisation  and  environment: 
Hiipaglng  d>  t fc  icMlat  Ion  jmd  integration.  Boston . Harvard  Uni- 
varalty  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  1947,  (b> 


Basic  theme  is  considering  kind  of  organization  necessary  to 
deal  with  various  economic  and  market  conditions.  A numbri  of 
concepts  are  proposed,  first  differentiation  la  the  division  of 
tbs  organization  into  parts  that  perform  different  functions  zucb 
as  sales,  rasearrh  or  production.  With  differentiation  comes  the 
problem  of  integration.  Integration  is  defined  aa  tha  quality  of 
collaboration  which  exists  among  departments  that  are  required  to 
achieve  unity  of  effort  due  to  environmental  demands . Integra- 
tion may  be  achieved  by  hlerarchial  control,  coamuteee,  special 
intagrativa  departments  and  interaction  outalde  official  channels. 
The  mors  differentiated  an  organization  tha  mors  difficult  it  la 
to  achieve  integration  and  tha  more  conflict  laden.  Environmental 
demands  which  include  technical  and  economic  conditio**  affect 
tha  structure  and  operations  af  tha  organisation. 

Support  for  this  conceptual  model  is  provided  from  guoatlon- 
■miro  and  Interview  data  from  ton  erganiaet  Iona . 
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Leamnn,  7.  B An  invMtifitlon  Into  the  effects  of  Vncwlcd<|«  of 
results  on  operator  performance.  Ergonomics.  1774,  J_7*  6I9-A50. 


The  sff»ct  of  Knowledge  of  tciulti  on  the  performance  of 
f«ma'.e  operator#  er.qaq#d  on  repetitive  hand  work  In  industry 
wss  investigate)  over  a 40-day  period.  Significant  changes  in 
performance  »er«.  observed. 

The  relationship  of  these  findings  to  earlier  conflicting 
studies  is  dusevsaed  in  terms  of  two  mechanisms,  the  first  utilising 
lrf-rrjt ion  to  alter  and  maintain  the  work  pace  and  the  second 
utilising  the  feedback  to  motivate  the  subjects  to  alter  their 
paces.  Concludes  Knowledge  of  Result#  helps  In  terms  of  infor- 
mation and  not  motivation. 


Leavitt.  M.  J.  Some  effects  of  certain  communication  patterns  os 
group  performance.  JtfVUlhl  ttL  frtoWMSl.  BiV)  (W  .JsJCJi » 

1951.  4fc.  39-50. 

repot  imontal  study  of  four  coasmin  teat  ion  patterns  - circle, 
chsin,  x and  wheel  • 100  undergraduates  divided  into  20  groups 
of  5 men  osch. 

Within  the  limits  set  by  the  experimental  conditions  - group 
sue.  type  of  problem,  source  of  *•  - these  conclusions  seem 
warranted! 

1.  The  oowKumcation  patterns  within  wSjch  our  groups  worked 
affected  their  behavior.  The  mJoi  behavloial  differences  attributable 
to  commurncM  ion  patterns  were  differences  in  accuracy,  total 
activity,  satisfaction  of  group  membeia,  emergence  of  a leader,  and 
organ it  at  ion  of  tho  group.  7Tiere  may  alao  be  difference*  among 
patterns  in  speed  of  problem  solving,  self-correcting  tendencies, 
and  durability  of  the  group  aa  a group. 


Principle  1.  the  lav  rjf  /-onser vat  Inn . la  basic  to  all 
work  simplification  efforts.  Principles  2 through  4.  goal  recog- 
nition. dignity  of  w».rV  s>,|vl,y.  and  wi  f -«>.-*  <»rmi  niH'o,  pertain 
to  the  nor.-ph  ya  ical  working  environment  and  the  development  < . a 
positive  direction  for  the  huran  factors  that  are  bo  intimately 
aes'>?i4’ed  with  all  work  problems.  Principles  5 through  8,  work 
pli-.r.at  ton,  growth  and  balanced  t lr> w.  ei - t Lvew**.  and  » ic- 
|t/  v!  dirertm^s.  deal  with  the  improvement  of  work  methods . 
Principles  9 through  12.  standard:  'it  ion  and  pre-blarnlng.  quant- 
!'.«<  . /*>  eval  .a tivi.  prop*  t i r.-. ♦ a 1 ) a » > >,r» . an  J *hn  l/n  imica  of 
c^'Gt.  relate  to  the  unification,  avaluation,  application,  and 
oont i nued  use  of  effective  work  methods . 

Job  deeign  baaed  upon  broad  criteria  of  economic  and  social 
decidability  achieve  both  short  and  long  range  objectives  of  an 
cs  ganisat  loo . 


Levine.  I.L.  Problems  of  orgamrational  control  in  microcosm:  Groip 
performance  end  group  member  satisfaction  as  a function  of  dif/ererces 
in  eonliol  structure.  Journal  of  Applied  ri.y.-holo.iy.  1973,  vt,  ie<-. 


Studied  two  aspects  of  orqani cat  ions  1 control  structure- -amount 
of  control  possessed  by  all  orgamcational  members  and  distribution 
of  this  control-- in  64  1-person  group#  of  undcrgi adust es  uainn  role- 
playing  techniques . Two  hypotheses  were  tested  and  found  significant 
Ip  (a)  the  higher  the  total  amount  of  control  of  group  m>s- 

bera  ovar  decision  making  and  the  more  equally  the  atembers  share  thia 
control,  the  better  tho  groupe ' problem-solving  performance  and  the 
higher  the  members'  satisfaction;  and  lb)  these  effects  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  in  part,  by  more  positive  aocloemotlonal  interactions 
within  those  groups  with  higher  amounts  and  mors  equal  distributions 
of  control. 


2.  The  positions  which  individuals  occupied  in  a communication 
pattern  affected  their  behavior  while  occupying  those  positions. 

One's  position  in  the  group  affected  the  chances  of  becoming  a 
loader  of  tho  group,  ono'e  satisfaction  with  one's  Job  and  with  the 
group,  the  quantity  of  one's  activity,  and  the  extent  to  which  one 
contributed  to  the  group'®  functional  organisation. 

3.  The  characteristic  of  coeesunlcatlon  patterns  that  waa  moat 
clearly  correlated  with  behavioral  differences  was  centrality. 

Total  pattern  differences  in  behavior  seemed  to  be  correlated  with 

a measure  of  centrality  we  have  labelled  the  peripheral ity  index. 
Positional  difference#  in  behavior  seemed  to  be  correlated  w»th  the 
pool » tonal  peripheral ity  Indices  of  the  various  positions  within 
patterns . 

4.  It  is  tentatively  suggested  that  centrality  affects  behavior 
via  the  llmita  that  centrality  impose*  upon  independent  action. 
Independence  of  action,  relative  to  other  members  of  the  group  la. 

In  turn,  held  to  be  the  primary  determinant  of  the  definition  of  who 
shall  take  the  leadership  role,  total  activity,  satisfaction  with 
ona'a  lot,  and  other  specific  behaviors. 

Mora  pracisely,  it  ia  felt  that  whara  centrality  and.  hence. 
indepvirtloMce  ate  evenly  Jleir i3»ut«*d.  ihete  will  be  no  leader,  many 
arrors,  high  activity,  alow  organisation,  and  high  satisfaction. 
Whataver  frustration  occurs  will  occur  a a a result  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  group,  not  the  Inadequacy  of  the  environment . 

Where  one  position  la  low  in  centrality  relativo  to  other 
members  of  the  group,  that  position  will  be  a follower  position, 
dependent  on  the^ leader,  accepting  his  dictates,  falling  into  a 
role  that  allows  little  opportunity  for  prestige,  activity,  or 
aolf-oxpression. 


Lee,  M.C.  bo  workers  really  want  flexibility  on  the  Job 7 
JVfUrtByl,  19A5,  J,  74-77. 

Report  of  effects  of  EOF  computer  installation  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing plant.  Personnel  interviews  were  conducted  with  40 
employees  to  asceitaln  effect  of  computer  on  work  environment  end 
work  sat la/art Ion.  Workers  compaied  job  aspects  before  and  after 
computer  installations.  Results  indicated  that  both  atanagerial 
and  clerical  workers  felt  that  computer  Imposed  increased  dead- 
linea  on  their  Jobs,  Increased  amount  of  cooperation  requtreJ  with 
other  departments,  reduced  their  freedom  and  flexibility  of  work 
methods  and  increased  task  variety  to  a isall  extent.  Clerical 
workers  felt  that  there  waa  a marked  decrease  in  their  ability  to 
control  work  pace  whereas  managerial  employee*  felt  only  a alight 
decrease  in  this  respect.  All  employees  expressed  increased  satis- 
faction with  their  work.  The  managerial  employees  were  more  con- 
tent with  work  conditions  after  the  computer  increased  workers 
knowledge  about  Job  and  confidence  in  work  performance  which  re- 
awl ted  in  increas'd  satisfaction. 


Lehrer,  »,  R.  Vob  design.  Journal  o'  Industrial  Engineering. 

mi.  J.  irt-444. 


Discusses  job  enlargement  principle*  based  on  premise  that  Jobe 
can  be  designed  that  are  both  mechanically  efficient  and  efficient 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dignity  of  the  individuals  performing 
the  work.  Briefly  reviews  job  enlargement  changes  in  assembly 
line  job.  Raw* home  studies,  and  Harwood  manufacturing  study  re- 
garding resistance  to  change,  Enumerates  principles  of  motion 
ec nno*r/  which  sre  as  follow*. 


Levine.  J.N..  Kramer.  G.  G.,  A Levine.  C J.  Effects  of  alcohol 
on  human  performance!  An  Integration  of  research  findings  baaed 
on  an  abilities  classification.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
1*71,  i2.  215-24). 


The  taake  used  in  41  studies  of  the  effecta  of  alcohol 
on  human  performance  were  classified  in  terms  of  tha  abilities 
required  for  task  performance.  For  each  category  of  task, 
median  performance  computed  across  all  studies  within  the 
category  was  plotted  aa  a function  of  both  dosage  and  the  time 
between  alcohol  administration  and  task  per f ormartce . It  waa 
found  that  the  curves  relating  performance  to  dnc.agn  differed 
as  a function  of  the  ability  requirements  of  the  task.  Ths 
effects  on  performance  of  time  from  the  start  of  drinking  to  the 
Initiation  of  task  performance  alao  depended  upon  the  particular 
abilitiaa  required  by  the  task.  Despite  many  differences  among 
the  specific  taake  involved,  their  categorisation  according  to 
ability  requiresients  anabled  an  integration  of  results  and  tha 
establishment  of  tentative  functional  ralationah lps  between 
performance,  dosage,  and  time  from  ingestion. 


Levina.  J.M..  Romaahko.  T. . A Fleishman.  E.A.  Evaluation  of  an 
abilitiaa  classification  system  fo-  integrating  and  generalising 
human  performance  research  finding#!  An  application  to  vigilance 
tasks.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology , 1973.  Ifi.  149-137. 

Classified  tha  taaka  used  in  53  studies  in  the  vigilance 
literature*  In  terms  of  the  abilities  required  for  task  yeiformanre 
{perceptual  speed  flexibility  of  closure,  selective  attention, 
time  altering)  . For  etudiee  falling  within  each  category  <»*  task, 
mean  performance  computed  serosa  studies  was  plotted  aa  a function 
of  time  lr  the  vigil.  The  cuivea  relating  its*  ir.  the  *lgil  to 
detection  accuracy  were  found  to  differ  aa  a function  of  the  abi- 
lity requirement#  of  the  taska.  Similarly,  when  the  affects  of 
selected  independent  variables  (s.g.,  signal  rata,  sensory  mode, 
and  knowledge  of  results)  on  parformance  wera  examined,  different 
functional  relations  were  found  depending  on  the  abilities  re- 
quired by  the  tasks.  Thus,  classification  of  thesa  exoerimental 
taaka  by  an  abilitiaa  taxonomy  Improved  general  last  lone  about  the 
effecta  of  indepandent  variables  on  vigilance  performance;  relations 
wera  revealed  which  had  been  obscured  without  these  task  classifi- 
cations. 


Levitan,  0.A.,  a Johnston,  •.■.  Job  redesign,  reform,  enrichment 
exploring  the  limitations.  Hpn*hly  rnhor  Review.  1973,  24,  35-41. 

brief  review  of  Job  enrichment  projects  at  ATAT.  Bankers  Trust, 
Merrill  Lynch.  Fierce,  Fenner  and  Smith.  Xerox.  Donnelly  Mirrors, 
and  Texas  Instruments. 

Feints  out  major  gape  In  the  case  for  Job  re form- inadequate 
data  and  controls  on  Job  dasign  projects,  fading  of  novalty  of- 
fset . limits  of  participative  management,  required  capital  invest- 
ments, division  of  labor  and  afficlent  maaa  production  and  Jobs 
that  can  not  be  changed. 

Concludes  that  even  in  view  of  th » obvious  limitations  on  Job 
enrichment  and  that  the  exper mental  evidence  la  Incomplete  that 
ths  Job  reform  results  indicate  that  substantial  improvements 
can  be  made  within  the  framework  of  officiant  profitable  enter- 
prise#. 
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Levitan,  s.  A..  A Johnaton,  w.  B.  Work  la  here  to  stay,  il>« 
Olympus,  1974. 


Rrvlrv  of  statistics.  and  worker  sucvsyt . Concludes  that 
proportion  of  population  holding  )oba  la  Increasing.  Today's 
wo i k force  la  younger,  aoi*  affluent  and  better  educated.  Moat 
workers  seem  to  adjust  well  to  their  employment  s ituat ion; turn- 
over  and  labor  unrest  are  lass  pervasive  today.  There  ia  mixed 
evidence  concerning  the  quality  of  wo.'k.  Overall  skill  levels 
of  workera  have  increased.  Proportion  of  managers  and  profess- 
ionala  has  increased  fourfold.  Number  of  unskilled  workera  has 
declined  from  1-8  to  1-20. 

Author*  find  little  evidence  that  technology  has  humanised 
the  factory  or  that  work  redesign  has  provided  improved  working 
conditions  or  higher  employee  satisfaction.  Authors  state  most 
important  factor  In  job  satisfaction  is  not  working  conditions 
but  pay. 


Levitan,  S.  A.  a Johnston,  k.  B.  Job  redesign,  rsform,  enrichment  - 
Exploring  the  limitations.  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  1975,  24. 
172-100.  i 


Briefly  reviews  job  enrichment  at  AT  a T,  Banker's  Trust  and 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Tenner  and  Smith,  and  Xerox.  Work  restructuring 
at  Connelly  Mirrors  and  other  companies. 

Points  out  fbl lowing  gape  In  job  redesign  success  stories  and 
problems i 

1.  Successes  of  coag>enies  not  involved  in  job  redesign. 

2.  failures*  not  reported. 

1.  Leek  of  experimental  controls. 

4.  Novelty  wears  oft. 

5.  Capital  investment  required  to  alter  production. 

*.  Return  to  craft  production  impractical. 

2.  Repetitive  jobs  are  decreasing. 

§.  View  that  jobs  of  future  will  require  workers  capable  of 
change  ie  not  upheld.  Seven  large  occupational  groups 
(e.g..  Secretary)  are  in  job  that  haven't  changed  much. 

*•  Severn  workers  will  have  to  be  peld  to  do  amnial  teak*. 

Economic  aystam  determines  If  a job  is  worth  doing.  And 
soma  jobs  cannot  ba  changad. 

Conclude*  that  job  re  form  has  mada  substantial  prograas.  But  it 
moy  not  work  for  all  workars  or  all  jobs.  Moreover,  job  reform  should 
repraaant  tha  wishes  of  the  workers  rather  than  managers  and  consult  ante. 


Lichtmen,  C.  M.,  A Hunt,  R.  O.  Personality  and  organisation 
theory*  A review  of  aomo  conceptual  literature.  Psychological 
Bullet  in.  1971,  78,  271-294. 


Lion,  J.  S.,  Richardson,  f. . . Weightman.  D.,  4 Browne,  R.  C. 

The  influence  of  the  visual  •rrrnqen.-i.t  of  material,  end  of 
working  singly  or  »n  pairs,  upon  performance  at  simulated 
industrial  inspection.  t mono, me* , 1975,  lJS  (2),  195-204. 

Three  conveyor  belts  were  made  to  examine  the  effect  of 
(1)  the  visual  arrangement.  (2)  working  singly  or  in  pairs, 
on  a simulated  industrial  inspection  teak.  Ninety-si*  subjects 
wero  given  threo  12-mmutc  test  sessions,  one  at  each  conveyor, 
inspecting  plastic  discs  for  surface  (laws.  The  test  ratenal 
vi«  dosigne.1  so  that  it  could  bo  sorted  anJ  counted  automat  teal  ly 
by  an  electronic  mechanism.  Two  types  of  error,  faulty  discs 
missod  and  perfect  discs  incorrectly  selected  as  faulty,  were 
analyzed . 

In  general,  e subject  worked  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
when  selecting  faulty  material  from  three  lines  of  a 4-line 
conveyor,  sitting  opposite  to  anothor  subject  doing  the  sue 
thing.  Where  they  worked  singly,  performance  on  the  3-lina 
convoyor  was  significantly  more  accurate  than  on  the  single 
line.  The  performance  of  subjects  was  influenced  by  the  method 
of  presentation  of  tho  matorlal  to  be  Inspected  and  by  working 
singly  or  in  pairs. 


Lipsett,  L.,  and  Mllson,  J.  W.  Do  'suitable'  Interests  and  mental 
ability  lead  to  job  s*t i sfaction?  Educations  1 and  Psychological 
Measure-vent , 1954»  H,  173080. 

Report  on  a fdl low-up  study  of  clients  (N-378,  54%  survey  roturn) 
of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology's  Counseling  Center  provided 
considerable  information  about  the  relationships  between  job  satisfac- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  v»»«. » » 1 on  1 1 interests  on  the  other  hand.  Some 
of  the  principal  fundings  follow: 

1.  There  was  s tendency  for  tho  respondents  with  tho  grostest 

job  satisfaction  to  hv/o  occupational  Interests  which  would  be  classified 
as  ‘suitable*  in  terms  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the  Ruder  Prcforonco 
Record  in  based  ( sui t able-one  of  two  highest  percentile  scores  on  KuJer 
corresponded  to  occupation). 

2.  Cor  respond i ngl y,  those  clients  reporting  job  indifference  or 
dislike  tended  to  have  interests  which  would  be  considered  'unsuitable." 

The  Minnesota  Occur- it  1 on* bating  Scales  were  used  as  a criterion 
of  the  appropriateness  of  the  client'**  mental  ability  for  their  jobs. 
Findings  regarding  the  relationship  between  mental  ability  and  job 
satisfaction  were: 

1.  Only  44  per  cent  of  t«.e  counsolees  hod  levels  of  mental  ability 
which  were  'suitable*  according  to  the  Minnesota  Occupational  Sating 
Scales. 

2.  Thera  was  s slight  positive  relationship  betweon  suitability 
of  mental  ability  and  job  satisfaction,  but.  In  general,  this  relation- 
ship was  not  statistically  a i gn  t f i'-ant . 

When  job  satisfaction  was  related  to  both  Interests  and  mental 
ability,  a reasonably  clear  relationship  was  found  to  exist.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that  for  this  group  and  with  the  criteria  used,  interests 
were  related  to  job  satisfaction  mure  closely  then  was  mental  ability. 

Ail  of  the  clients  who  were  indifferent  to  their  Jobs  or  who  disliked 
their  jobs  had  either  vocational  interests  or  a level  of  academic  ability 
which  would  be  classified  as  unsuitable  for  these  jobs. 


Locks,  E. A . Interaction  of  ability  and  motivation  in  perfomance. 
Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills.  1985.  21.  719-725.  <a» 

Four  studies  are  reported  tdtlch  attempted  to  replicate  pre- 
vious findings  of  significant  interactions  between  ability  and  mo- 
tivation in  performance.  In  general,  the  previous  findings  were 
not  strongly  replicated,  though  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
ef facta  of  motivation  on  High  Ability  Ss  are  relatively  greater 
than  on  Low  Ability  f«.  However,  several  significant  motivation 
end  ability  effects  were  found  for  both  Low  Ability  and  Low  Moti- 
vation ts.  respectively. 


Reviews  and  comments  on  the  ways  different  theories  have 
doalt  with,  or  contributed  to,  the  'structuralistic"  versus  "per - 
sonaliatic*  dilemma  in  theories  of  organisations.  The  several 
view*  are  clasned  under  four  conceptual  rubrics*  (*)  traditional 
structural  approaches  (e.g.,  Marx  and  Weber),  (b)  modern  struc- 
tural approaches  (e.g.,  Argyris  and  McGregor),  (c)  personal iatic 
views  (e.g,,  perceptual  theories),  and  (d)  integrating  approaches 
(e.g.,  system  and  role  models).  It  is  concluded  that  the  ext reme 
variability  found  within  and  among  organisations  renders  the  one- 
sided normative  theories  less  useful  in  understanding  organisa- 
tional behavior  than  models  that  recognise  situational  contin- 
gencies. 

It  is  neither  meaningful  nor  useful  to  promote  normative, 
orve-elded  theories  intended  to  account  for  all  organisational  sit- 
uations. There  ie  good  evidence  that  organ  last  ions  1 behavior  is 
the  outcome  of  a variety  of  highly  conditional  and  highly  contin- 
gent relationships  end  situations.  Future  theory  will  need  to 
build  on  the  foundations  of  those  premises . 


Life  Mages ine.  Boredom  spells  trouble  on  tho  line*  Factories 
contend  with  a new  industrial  revolution.  Life  Maqj sine.  September 
1,  1972.  10- JB.  " 

Journalistic  report  of  effects  of  Job  boredom.  Reports  that 
absenteeism  now  runs  ss  h.gh  ss  1 TV  as  compared  to  391  a few  years 
ago.  Younger  auto  workers  who  sr*  bet tar  sducated  and  less  com- 
pliant than  parents  find  that  pay  is  not  sufficient  recompense  for 
life  spent  on  the  line.  Contrasts  attitudes  of  one  young  auto 
worker  and  his  father,  e steelworker.  Reviews  joh  enrichment  prin- 
ciples (1)  fix  rssponsibi lily  as  far  down  as  possible  (2)  give 
enough  authority  to  go  with  responsibility  (3)  let  workera  know 
the  concrete  results  of  thslr  suggestions  and  improvements  (4) 
crest*  a climate  that  encourages  changs. 

briefly  reports  on  Volvo  plant  that  Is  designed  so  on#  work 
team  can  assemble  large  sections  of  a car  from  beginning  to  end. 
Long  term  answer  to  job  boredom  in  U.B.  may  be  a mixture  of  short- 
er asaeefely  lines,  increased  automation,  small  semi- autonomous 
work  group#  who  aet  their  own  work  methods,  salary  systems  and  pro- 
duction goals,  and  profit  sharing. 


Locke,  E . A.  The*  relationship  of  task  success  to  task  liking.  Journal 
of-R-TP »ied  f sycvQl ogy , 1985.  49.  379-385.  (b) 

Reports  on  4 laboratory  experiments  which  examine  the  relation- 
ship be* wean  degree  of  task  success  and  deqrce  of  likinq  for  and 
satisfaction  with  the  task.  A number  of  different  teaks,  measures, 
end  situations  (word  unscrambling,  listing  objects,  and  pursuit 
rotor)  wer*  used.  Subjects  w#r*  college  students.  In  all  cases 
there  was  wiser  evidence  for  a significant  (positive)  linear  re- 
lationship between  success  and  measures  of  liking  and  satisfaction. 

The  major  reasons  given  for  liking  a task  involved  attributes  of 
the  Individual  * s performance  (e.g.  improvement)!  reaeons  given  for 
not  liking  a task  most  often  involved  attributes  other  than  Indivi- 
dual performance  (e.g..  the  monotony  of  the  task). 


Lock#  f.A.  Relationship  of  success  and  expectation  to  affect  on 
?947  *7  125  134**’  Journal  °*  p«r»Q"*lity  and  Social  Isy.hology . 


Examined  the  relationship  between  deviation  o(  outcome  from 
expectation  and  affect  using  goal -seeking  tasks  on  which  S was 
responsible  for  the  outcome.  Three  experiments  yielded  a linear 
relationship  between  dogree  of  deviation  and  affect,  positive 
deviations  (where  S did  better  than  expocted)  being  valued  more 
than  negative  deviations  (where  .4  did  worse  than  expe.-ted).  How- 
ever, further  analyses  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  d»vi*tion 
from  expectation  that  waa  responsible  for  the  affect  differences 
but  success  and  failure-which  wer*  associated  with  positive  and 
negative  deviations  from  expectancy,  respectively,  Success 
produced  satisfaction  and  ths  sane  amount  of  satisfaction 
whether  it  was  nxpecluJ  or  unexpect »»l * failuie  produced 
dissatisfaction  and  ths  same  amount  of  dissatisfaction  whether 
it  waa  sxpocted  or  unexpected.  It  was  suggested,  contrary  to 
NdCltllsnd  s theory . that  it  was  ths  rslstionship  of  outcome  to 
aspiration  (to  what  • wants  or  value*) rather  than  the  relationship 
sxpsstatlon  (or  adaptation  lovml)  that  determine* 
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U.ckf . r.A.  Toward  a theory  of  task  motivation  and  Incentives. 
Orgsr  ^ »a  ‘ ■ »nal  Behavior  and  Homan  Performance,  1968.  3,  157-190. 


S jrarusi  «.*d  integrates  research  concerned  with  thn  rrltitlon- 
aftlp  L«>twtr.Tn  cciaelojs  goals  snd  Intentions  and  task  performance. 

The  bine  prenit#  of  *-hia  research  is  that  an  individual's  conscious 
ideas  rejiiit*  h(s  actions.  Studies  am  cited  d«rinrtr*t  1 ng  thati 
(i!  hard  goals  produce  a higher  level  of  pci  furm-mce  (output)  than 
easy  goals,  (2)  specific  hard  goals  produce  a higher  level  of  out- 
put t^an  a goal  of  'do  your  best,*  and  (3)  behavioral  intentions 
regulate  choice  behavior  The  theory  also  views  go.,1*  and  intontiona 
as  radiators  of  the  effects  of  incentives  on  task  per forr.ance . 
Lviuence  is  presented  Supporting  the  vi«v  t»iat  rnnotary  incentives, 
time  ii-.ts.  and  «nowledie  of  results  do  not  affect  performance 
level  .-.depondently  of  t/.e  individual's  goals  and  intent  ii.no . A 
theoreti-al  analysis  supports  the  sane  view  eith  respect  to  three 
other  .ncentives:  participation  cor petition,  and  praise  and 

reproef.  finally,  behavioral  intentions  were  found  to  mediate 
the  effects  of  money  and  'verbal  reinforcement*  on  choice  behavior. 

It  la  concluded  that  any  adequate  theory  of  task  motivation  must 
taka  account  of  the  individual's  conscious  goals  and  intent  Iona. 


Locke.  E A . <•  Bryan,  J.r  Knowledge  of  score  a goal  level  of 
determinants  of  work  rate.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1969, 

H.  59-65.  (a) 

Discusses  problem  that  most  previous  studies  of  the  mot ivat ion- 
el  effect*  of  knowledge  of  result*  hnve  failed  to  control  for  dif- 
ferential goal  setting  by  Ss  in  the  different  knowledge  conditions. 
This  study  attempted  to  separata  the  effects  of  knowledge  qua  know- 
ledge from  those  of  goal  setting  using  a 2 x 2 factorial  design. 

The  task  was  simple  addition.  Subjects  were  23  male  and  17  female 
college  students.  The  factors  were  knowlodge  of  (raw!  score  (KAl 
vs.  no  knowledge  of  (rsw)  score  (So  KA)  . and  hard  vs.  easy  coals. 
Scores  in  the  KR  conditions  were  given  in  such  a form  that  they 
could  not  be  used  to  set  goals.  The  hard-and  eaay-goal  Ss.  on  the 
other  hand,  were  informed  only  of  their  progress  in  relation  to  a 
standard  set  by  S.  It  was  found  that  the  hard-goal  Sa  worked  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  tit#  eaay-goal  Sa.  but  Ore  » and  Mo  K*  groups 
did  not  diffor  in  performance. 


Locke.  C . A . , 6 Bryan.  J.f.  The  directing  function  of  goals  in  task 
performance.  Orcanitat  lnnal  Behavior  and  Human  Per  f<?r  mange.  1969, 

J.  35-42.  (b) 

•sported  two  studies  which  deal  with  the  directing  function  of 
qoele  in  task  performance.  On  a pilot  study,  49  subjects  worked  on 
an  addition  task  foe  2C  two  minute  trials.  On  half  the  trials  they 
were  told  to  manelre  the  total  number  correct  and  on  the  other  half 
:hay  were  told  to  minimis#  tha  total  number  of  errors.  On  half  the 
trials  *.  ;rcts  were  told  which  goal  to  try  for  (maximire  correct  or 
minimise  trronl.  On  the  other  trial  aubject  chon"  goal.  Subjacta 
were  told  their  scores  on  both  dimensions  after  each  trial. 

In  the  second  study.  30  subjects  participated  in  three  trial# 
of  drivirj  a Aerfc.er  station  wagon  equipped  with  a drivometer  around 
a preset. Led  course.  On  the  second  trial,  10  euLJecta  wi.ru  told 
their  scores  on  five  dimensions  monitored  by  tha  drivometer  and  were 
told  to  !ecreas*  accelerator  reversal  scores  on  trial  2 and  to  do- 
tf(.M  ••••ring  reverasls  on  trial  3.  The  eecnnd  rstmrliwntil 
gro-p  f N • 10)  had  these  instructions  reversed  for  trial  2 6 3.  A 
control  group  were  not  given  instruction*  or  ki»owledgo  of  results. 

la  both  studies  subjects  were  given,  on  each  trial,  knowledge 
of  tha  i r score*  on  two  or  mors  1 ndeparvlent  (uncor  re  1 at  ad  i performance 
dimensions  but  they  sot  goals  to  maxim.se  (or  minimise!  their  scores 
on  only  one  performance  dimension.  It  was  predicted  that  scores  on 
a given  4. mansion  would  be  higher  (or  lower)  when  the  aubject  v»i 
trying  to  maxirite  (or  minimise)  his  score  on  that  dimension  than 
when  ha  was  trying  for  some  other  goal.  The  predictions  wore  gener- 
ally confirmed. 


locks . E . A . Cart  ledge.  A.  6 Koeppel,  J.  Motivational  effects  on 
knowledge  of  results.  A go  a 1 - set  1 1 nq  phenomenon.  fsvcho  ’.poles  1 
ftallSlMi.  22-  474-485 . 

fe views  hypothesis  that  the  motivational  effects  of  knowledge 
of  results  (Ml  were  a function  of  the  goals  Ss  set  in  response  to 
such  knowledge.  Previous  studies  were  clsssified  into  4 categories 
accoiding  to  turn  rivjrr*  to  which  AS  srvl  goal-aettlng  effect*  were 
separated i (a)  One  group  of  studies  explicitly  confounded  the  two 
variables  by  assigning  KJ>  and  Mo-KA  Ss  different  goals:  (b)  other 
eti.Jlue  gave  KM  only  in  relation  to  etsttdaida  or  ijave  A a record 
of  hie  previous  performance,  both  of  which  procedures  probably 
encouragod  goal  setting  KA  Ssi  (c)  s 3rd  group  of  studies  did  not 
Involve  any  obvious  manipulation  of  goala  but  tha  goals  set 
spontaneously  by  the  KA  and  Ko-KA  Ss  ware  not  actually  measured: 

(«J)  4 studies  which  separated  KA  and  go#  1-sett ing  effects  found 
oignif leant  relationships  between  goala  and  performance  but  no 
affect  of  KA  per  ae.  other  studios  which  gave  multiple  KA  (based 
on  Independent  per  forma  nee  parameters)  found  performance  lap  rove men t 
to  be  restricted  to  that  parameter  oa  which  B sat  a goal  of  i strove - 
moat. 
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Lodahl,  T.M.  Pst  terns  of  job  attitudes  in  two  enriched  assembly 
technologies.  Administrative  fcienro  Quarterly.  1964,  8.  462-519. 

Examined  the  job  attitudes  c>f  workers  in  two  assembly  plants 
by  applying  a factcr  analysis  to  data  oLislnod  (rum  s coni,  m analysis 
of  interview*  (autd  eeseml,  ly- 50  Interview*  with  rrxl*  worker":  elec- 
tronics assemblyOf.  interviews  with  female  operators] . Tor  both 
plants  the  attitude  variables  could  U-  described  ao  tl.o  following 
three  independent  factor*:  affective  componon»s,  instrumental  com- 

ponents, snd  job  involvement.  In  tho  auto  assembly  plant  techno- 
logical variables  describing  the  jobs  broke  down  into  two  independent 
factors,  or.e  dealing  mainly  with  the  variety  present  in  the  job.  and 
tha  other  with  physical  strain,  moc7.anlc.il  pacing.  and  the  like: 
the*#  ware  teraw  I variety  srxi  nn^rl.i'/  - I in«  syndrome  respectively. 

In  the  electronics  asserhly  plant  one  techrolCK:  ical  factor  accounted 
for  sll  the  variance  in  JuL*  except  that  of  utility  operator.  it 
was  concluded  that  this  pattern  of  attitudo  factors  constitutes  s 
replication,  with  different  methods  and  a different  aarplc,  of  the 
work  of  Herrbery  et  *1.,  sort  ti.si  there  may  therefore  ho  ar.mn  general 
theoretical  basia  for  the  distinction  between  tho  * satisf iera"  and 
'motivators*  as  expressive  and  instruct  nul  aspects  of  Job  attitudes 
reepaot ively.  Finally,  poxs ibi 1 i t i*a  for  changing  the  nature  of  the 
assembly- lino  job  were  exaa.ned. 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  auto  assembly  jobs  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  there  are  two  technological  components  that  call 
for  different  corset  improving  the  variety  factor  could  be  dona  by 
*oa#  fora  of  job  enlargement  or  job  rotation,  and  tha  assembly-line 
syndromo  could  bo  allovlotod  by  introducing  some  kind  of  self-peeing 
by  tks  workers,  such  as  bank-building  or  working  up  tho  lino. 


Lodahl,  T.M. , 4 Kejnor,  M.  Tha  definition  and  measurextant  of  job 
involvement.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1965,  49.  24- J3. 

Defined  job  involvement,  developed  a seal*  for  measuring  it, 
and  gathered  evidence  on  tlie  reliability  and  validity  of  tha  scale 
to  loarn  something  about  tha  nature  of  job  involvement  through  its 
correlation  with  other  job  attitudes.  This  pa per  describee  tha 
development  and  validation  of  a acsl#  measuring  job  lnvcl  vement , 
the  resulting  scaloa.  tha  relation  between  job  involvement,  and 
other  job  attitudes. 


Xofqulat,  L.A.,  6 Davis,  A.V.  Adjustment  to  work ■ Mew  York,  New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1969. 

This  volume  elaborates  on  tha  theory  of  Work  Adjustment  pub- 
lished by  Dawis  at  al . (1964,1969)  and  uaea  it  aa  a framework  for 
viewing  contemporary  _aocial  problems  telated  to  work.  The  espoused 
theoretical  approach  indicated  waya  in  which  vocational  paycTiology 
should  be  developed  if  it  is  to  provide  a batter  basis  for  tha  prac- 
tice of  vocational  qounaellng. 

1.  Work  adjustment  la  a process  of  interaction  7m tween  an 
individual  and  hia  work  environment.  Tha  theory  postulate*  that 
work  adjustment  can  be  predicted  from  a knowledge  of  tha  individual 'a 
work  personality  and  the  work  environment. 

2.  It  provides  a way  of  conceptual i* ing  aome  of  tha  major 
problems  faced  today  such  as  retirement,  poverty,  education. 

3.  The  theory  places  particular  eaphasis  on  finding  appropri- 
ate situations  in  which  the  counsel**  can  utilise  hia  abilities  and 
aatisfy  his  needa  in  the  world  of  work,  not  on  changing  tha  counsels* 
to  fit  that  world. 


Lofquia t , L.M.  a Davit  A.V.  Vocational  needa,  work  reinfnrcer s end 
job  satisfaction.  SflKiUgMl  .ffujfliny*  QvjftrlajrLy.  1975,  132- 

139. 


This  article  presents  a view  of  job  aatiafaction  in  the  context  of 
tha  broader  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment.  This  view  requires  attention 
to  tho  work  relnforcors  in  jobs,  the  work -re  mi  forcer  preferences  (voca- 
tional needs ) of  individuals,  and  tha  outcoat  of  satisfaction  described 
in  term#  of  specific  satis  feet  ions  with  the  reinforcers.  Measures 
of  theaa  concepts  have  been  described  and  studies  using  these  measures 
have  been  reported  to  indicate  their  applicability. 

The  Theory  of  Work  Adjuetxwnt  requires  that  attention  also  be  given 
to  correspondence  between  an  individual 'a  abilities  and  the  ability 
requirements  of  jobs , and  between  personality  style  and  wo.h  environ- 
ment style.  Correspondence  between  abilities  and  ability  requirements 
predicta  tha  likelihood  of  worker  satisf actor ineas : and,  when  on*  takes 
account  of  tha  correspondence  between  personality  style  and  work  en- 
vironment style,  the  prediction  of  both  job  aatiafaction  and  job  satis- 
f actor iness  la  improved.  The  Theory  of  work  Adjustment  also  states 
that  tho  prediction  of  job  aatiafaction  will  be  influenc'd  by  the 
level  of  individual  aatisfactoriness  that  ia  predicted  or  achieved. 

Studies  by  tha  Work  Adjustment  Project  support  the  predictability 
of  job  aatiafaction  from  the  correspondence  of  vocational  needa  and 
work  rolitforcrra.  Data  for  thirteen  worker  group*  representing  six 
different  occupUons  ahow  aignificant  results  for  nine  of  the  thir- 
teen groups.  ,na  co-efficients  of  correlation  ranged  from  .24  to  .48. 
Data  ae  yet  unpublished  on  seven  additional  occupations  show  sianifi- 
cant  results  for  five  of  tha  seven  occupational  groups,  with  corre- 
lation coefficients  ranging  from  .15  to  .40.  With  corielaticn  co- 
efficients in  these  ranges  and  with  tha  knowledge  of  (a)  a high  level 
of  need-rolnforcer ‘ (MIO-OHP) correspondence  and  (b)  a baa#  rata  of 
fifty  percent  satisfaction  for  the  general  population,  it  ia  possible 
to  predict  job  sat  is  faction  for  oovon  out  of  every  ten  Individuals  by 
using  actuarial  tables. 

If  this  approach  to  job  aatiafaction  has  validity,  a number  of 
implications  follow  from  It.  Individuals  planning  careers  or  choosing 
jobs  should  hava  available  to  tkea  information  about  their  own  voca- 
tional moods  and  tha  re 1m forcer  ays  terns  of  meou  pet ions  and  jobs. 
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Lonq.  » r.  A Job  pr«(tr*net  survey  for  Induntrial  applicants. 
Journal  of  Applied  kiych^logy.  1952,  2£.  333-137. 


n>ta  study  ws»  under  taken  to  davslop  a Job  Preference  jitfvv 
for  uaa  in  business  sod  industry  ss  an  aid  in  tho  placement  of  un- 
skilled and  aemi-tkilled  workers.  The  final  form  of  the  SuTVby 
includes  120  psired-st*ten»nt  item*,  descriptive  of  six  essentially 
1 rule  pen  dent  coe;-on«*nrs  of  wo  rk  interest  which  »rei  1.  Rout  In*- - 
Varied;  2.  ln«toor--Outdoor t 3.  Hazardous - -Non-hazardous ; 4.  Se- 
dentary- -Dodl  ly.  Act  i ve ; 5.  {sol  alive- -<Jr  egar  lous  i end  6.  Precise  — 
Approximate . 

Only  one  of  the  lntercorrelat ions  among  the  six  scsles  is  ss 
high  as  .SC  while  most  of  the  others  are  much  lower.  Hires  of 
the  scales  wers  found  to  have  Internal  consistency  reliability  co- 
«»ff icier.’*  In  **-••**  of  .90.  two  well  above  .70.  and  one  nearly 
.70.  TT.esa  coefficients  are  conservative  estimates  of  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  scale*  ar.d  it  is  believed  that  test-retnat  rs- 
llalllit/  coefficients  will  be  found  to  be  appreciably  higher. 

It  w«a  suggested  that,  an  instrument  such  as  the  Survey  Can 
be  used  profitably  in  Job  placement  with  reference  to  compariaon 
of  individual  profiles  win.  an  empirical  standard,  or  to  compsri- 
eon  of  profiles  with  synthetic  standards  bated  on  Job  demands  de- 
termined by  job  analysis.  These  comparisons  would  probably  be 
Met  meaningful  in  teres  of  the  range  of  scores  made  by  a given 
proportion  of  the  population,  via.,  the  middle  50  per  cent. 


Lorach,  J.  W. . A Lawrence,  P.  R.  Organization  planning;  Cases 
and  concept w.  Homewood,  lllinoisi  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1972. 

A series  of  relevant  case  material  and  readinqs  in  the  area 
of  or vtnizal >ona 1 design.  Hie  readings  provide  suwmariea  of 
some  well  fcnt/wn  conceptual  models  of  organisat lonal  structures 
and  processes . 

Moat  of  tho  readings  describe  the  contingency  approach  to  or- 
ganization theory.  The  readings  include  summaries  of  classical 
vs.  participative  model*,  soc lolechnical  vs.  cognitive  or  decision- 
making models  of  orqenieat ions,  the  theories  of  Joan  Woodward  and 
James  Thompson,  the  authors  well  known  mode),  environmental  factors 
and  organizational  integration,  and  an  Integrating  article  by  Jay 
R.  Galbraith.  In  reviewing  these  models,  Galbraith  conclude*  that 
"the  predictability  of  the  task  is  s basic  conditioning  variable 
in  the  choice  of  organizational  forma." 

While  the  authors  hnve  been  careful  to  adopt  s contingency 
approach  and  include  summaries  of  reading*  by  both  "persor.alistic" 
and  "structuralistic"  theorists,  the  dilemma  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches remains  unroinlvrJ.  Thus,  according  to  the  structuralists* 
approach  the  really  dynamic  element  in  organization*  is  the  struc- 
ture. arrangement  and  content  of  Jobe  people  peifovw  while  the 
poyrhologic.il  approach  to  organization  starts  with  the  analykia 
of  organisational  problem*  and  iaauas  with  the  framework  of  inter- 
personal r el at  Iona hip*  within  and  between  groupe.  Iheee  two  gen- 
eral frames  of  reference  represent  a division  in  the  emphasis 
which  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  Needless  to  say.  theae  two 
emphases  are  not  out -ally  exclusive.  Doth  hav*  merit.  The  con- 
tingency approach,  advocated  by  the  authors,  suggests  that  the 
application  of  the  structuralists  ‘ versus  the  inter-pei  aonal  an- 
alysis should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem. 


Lorsch.  J.W.,  a Mrs*,  J.  J.  Or  gen  I zst  ions  end  their  memlmrei  A 
contingent  approach.  New  York;  Harper  A Row,  1974. 

Report  of  a atudy  exploring  how  the  personal  characteristics 
of  organization  merbers  can  be  brought  Into  the  contingency  theory 
of  organizations.  Ten  units  were  selected  for  study;  four 
SMnufactur  log  pia'.te  and  six  research  laboratories,  five 
creeps ii»s  were  effective  performers  and  five  matched  units  were 
less  effective. 

Results  indicated  that  a three  way  fit  between  internal 
environment  (Individual's  system  environment)  external  environ- 
ment (Information  about  market,  technological , economic  and 
scientific  factors  relevant  to  the  organizations  purpose  of 
profitable  operations)  and  reehers  personality  dimensions 
(integrative  complexity  tolerance  for  ambiguity,  attitude  toward 
authority,  and  sense  of  competence)  is  related  to  effective  unit 
performance  and  rewards  for  individual  members  in  term*  of  their 
feelings  of  cospetencs. 

Three  possible  reasons  for  the  association  bstween  unit 
performance  and  an  individuals  feallng  of  competence  ara  reviewed 
(1)  Indl/iduel  feelings  of  competence  before  Joining  unit  and 
thee*  feelings  sustained  (2)  feedback  from  effective  unit  per- 
formance (J)  three  way  fit  lead  to  feel  Inga  of  competence. 

Implications  of  the  atudy  and  results  for  management  practice 
and  research  administration,  organisational  design  leadership, 
personnel  selection  and  broader  social  lasuee  are  explored. 


Lovely,  L.  Modular  work  plan  produces  many  pluses  at  KP.  Kodak*  ry . 
1972.  20.  3-4. 

Popularly  written  article  discusses  tha  development  and 
advantages  of  ths  new  'module'  system  used  in  many  depar  t-irente 
at  Eastman  Kodak.  A module  consist*  o<  seven  who  are 

given  responsibility  in  dividing  work  to  meet  production  goals, 
as  well  as  many  other  responsibilities  formerly  reserved  lor 
for rri«n . In  addition  to  increased  pa;  1 1c i pst  ton  in  decision 
making,  each  man  now  perforins  a variety  of  Jobs,  and  in  the  caaa 
of  Inspection,  the  ovviall  quality  is  better  than  when  inspectors 
were  'specialists'.  Each  module  has  s head  operator,  who  ha* 
taken  on  many  of  the  foreman's  foimer  i capons ibi 1 i tits . including 
lighting  machine  room  for  repair* . making  product  and  order 
changes,  coordinating  work  flow,  and  assisting  in  making  merit 
review.  Advantages  cited  arei  "increased  production,  improved 
product  quality,  lower  costs,  reduced  absenteeism  and  turnover" 
ao  well  as  lowered  training  coats  (the  men  train  each  other), 
and  the  modulo  looks  to  be  an  excellent  resting  ground  foi  man.iqe- 
mnt  capability.  Tha  added  efficiency  and  increased  responsibllty 
and  akills  hav#  aleo  made  it  poselble  to  Increase  many  wage 
grades.  Moat  of. the  evidence  is  ancedotal. 


Lupton,  T.  Efficiency  and  the  quality  of  work  life;  The 
technology  of  reconciliation.  Organizational  Pyginmice,  1975, 

£,  48-60. 

\ 

Describee  a project  team  consisting  of  two  social  scientists, 
engineers,  and  accountants  who  had  the  task  of  redesigning  a new 
manufacturing  process  for  a mass-produced  article  with  an  output 
of  approximately  1.0CC  units  per  week. 

The  team  settled  upon  six  possible  alternative  designs  rang- 
ing from  a single  operator  performing  the  function  completely  by 
hlswelf  through  a completely  manned  assembly  line  where  the  spoed 
will  be  determined  by  the  machines  and  conveyors. 

In  order  tg  include  the  desires  of  the  workers,  TVirnor  and 
Uvrenc#'*  five 'factors  of  variety,  autonomy,  responsibility, 
interaction,  ar.d  completeness  of  task  were  used  as  the  basis  for 
constructing  profiles  of  the  Job  requirements  for  each  of  tha 
six  alternative  manu t actur Ing  systems.  This  resulted  In  profiles 
for  each  of  the  six  al ternat ive#,  which  could  be  compared 
with  the  conception  of  what  could  be  an  adequate  quality  of 
work  life.  The  next  atep  was  to  use  these  same  five  factors 
to  determine  job  expectancies.  Ideally,  the  workers  themselves 
would  hav*  filled  out  the  rating  form,  but  this  was  not  possible 
in  thia  situation.  Instead,  senior  managere  and  foreman  gave 
their  view*  on  the  expectancies  of  the  operator# . The  project 
team  also  rated  their  expectations  on  the  five  factors.  In  each 
case,  the  foremen  believe  the  workers'  expect  at ionn  were  lower 
than  those  of  either  the  managers  or  the  project  teams  observa- 
tions. Cost  consideration*  rule  out  the  first  two  alternatives 
and  the  task  was  then  to  reconcile  the  conflicts  between  ef- 
ficient. economic  organization  end  the  quality  of  work  life 
consider at  lone.  The  total  project  took  approximately  six  months 
to  coexists,  which  indicates  that  it  la  possible  to  consider 
jointly  both  economic  efficiency  and  the  quality  of  work  life 
when  designing  new  manufacturing  operations,  it  would  require 
future  work  to  determine  if  the  actual  production  system  la 
successful. 


I.uthans,  7.,  A Reif,  W.E.  Job  enrichment;  long  on  theory,  short 
on  practice.  Organ! rat  tons ) Dynamics.  1974,  2.  30-43. 

Reports  on  survey  of  random  sample  of  300  of  the  loo  lono 
Fortune  Industrial  companies.  Response  rate  was  42-44*  025 
companies).  Only  4%  of  companies  lN*b'  had  mad*  any  foim.nl  systematic 
attempt  to  enrich  jobs.  These  5 companies  were  lsrqe  high  technology 
induntrie*.  One  out  of  every  four  firms  (N»32'  that  responded  stated 
they  practiced  Job  enrichment  on  an  informal  basis. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  the  typical  firm  using  a form 
of  Job  enrichment  originally  adopted  the  program  to  improve  em- 
ployee performance  and  eat  1 a f act loni  used  the  qualifications  of 
available  personnel  as  the  major  criterion  for  selecting  the  job# 
to  be  enriched;  applied  job  enriclunent  mainly  to  bout ly  employees 
in  the  product ion/operat ion*  area  and  to  flrat-level  supervisory 
personnel;  and  believes  it  has  benefited  from  Improvement  in  employee 
performance  and  Job  satisfaction  but  has  mad#  little  effort  to  formally 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  depending  on  impressions 
end  anecdotal  evidence,  rather  than  quantifiable  data,  for  its 
conclusions.  Overall,  most  firms  cvirrcntly  practicing  iob  enrichment 
seem  to  hav#  a rather  limited  understanding  of  the  concept,  are  unsure 
of  how  or  where  to  apply  it,  and  have  only  a vague  notion  of  what  to 
expect  from  It  or  how  to  evaluate  it. 

Two  principal  reasons  appear  to  account  for  the  slowness  of  job 
enrichment  in  catching  on;  First  is  the  conviction  that  job  enrich- 
ment doesn’t  pay  off  in  economic  dividends;  the  second  is  the  belief 
thet  l)»*  proponents  of  Job  enrichment  have  greatly  exaggerated  the 
psychic  dividends  that  employees  derive  from  Job  enrichment 

An  analysis  of  its  base  in  motivational  thaory  Indicates  that 
part  of  tha  oroblem  lies  In  the  oversimplification  and  overqenerat- 
isetlon  of  the  two-factor  theory  (llersberq)  i end  a process  motiva- 
tional theory  (Vroom.  Porter,  A Law'er)  seems  to  'ead  to  better 
understanding,  but  its  applicability  is  limited. 
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Lynch.  b.p.  An  erpiricel  itirimnt  of  Arrow's  technology  con- 
struct. Mrin>ntr.>/c  Science  quarterly.  1*74.  ±9.  338-356. 

Current  investigations  on  th*  influence  of  technology  upon 
other  c tgar.  vsstiocal  variables  have  remained  exploratory  becaus* 
thsr#  .a  d i »a  jrec-.er.t  over  the  boi.ndar-.ee  of  th*  construct  and 
there  is  * dearth  of  valid  and  reliable  measure#  of  technology. 
This  at-dy  develops  a xessure  of  technology  that  could  be  ussd 
/ r coc-f  -»r*  1 1 ve  purposes.  It  also  develops  a seven- item  seals 
that  provides  a valid  and  reliable  maaaure  of  Perrov'a  technolo- 
gy construct.  The  seal*  discriminate#  aeong  the  technologies  of 
li  fuoccionsl  department#  in  t hr##  ecarUwic  libraries. 


HacCregor.  J.  The  honor  system.  *_# ree L, jg^rfisj.  Hay 
27.  1970 

Studies  methods  instituted  at  the  Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. 
at  Oswego.  New  York  (with  rolling  sill  operatoral  to  counter 
problem  of  high  rate  of  absenteeism  snd  tardiness.  Time  clo*** 
were  removed  and  pro  Vet  ion  lobs  were  designed  to  give  workers 
unusual  freedom  and  dec  is  lor. -making  responsibilities.  Salaries 
were  guaranteed  during  absence  or  layoffs  end  blue-collar  work- 
era  were  given  the  same  benefit  programs  as  white-collar  workers. 
Results  showed  that  tardiness  and  turnovers  were  almost  nones  a s- 
tent  and  absenteeism  ran  about  2.5%  as  compared  to  an  industry  average 
of  10%  Productivity  was  incraaaed.  Human  results  ahowed  that  with 
14.ntitic.tlon  with  »n  .mploy.r,  cto..t r.inlm)  of  lob..  »nJ  in.pco- 
t ton  of  ovn  wort,  —no.ony  ...  r.li.v.4,  .nd  .ooloy...  took  con.ldcr- 
4bl«  intar«4t  io  th«it  lob.  .n4  th.ir  cowp.f.Y- 


Mahoney.  T.A..  a frost.  P.J.  The  role  of  technology  in  models 
of  organizational  effectiveness.  Organizational  Behavior  and 
jjuman  Performance.  2 974,  JJ.,  222-128. 

Developed  an  operational  definition  of  technology  building 
fiom  a typology  of  technologies  proposed  by  J.D.  Thompson. 

Analysis  w.in  conducted  on  79?  organization  uni  t#  from  within  a 
divsrss  sample  of  1?  business  and  industrial  firms. 

The  organisation  units  were  classified  among  three  varieties 
of  tschnology,  specified  as  long- linked,  mediating  and  intensive 
technology  renpcctively  (following  the  J.D.  Thompson  typology!. 

The  organisation  units  were  also  described  in  trims  of  several 
dimensions  of  organizational  behavior  developed  in  earlier  re- 
search. Direct  and  indirect  relationships  involving  technology, 

14  dimensions  of  organisational  behavior,  and  organization  unit 
• f fectiveneaa,  were  investigated  in  several  analyses. 

The  findings  from  thcae  analyses  support  the  hypothesis  that 
the  criteria  of  effectiveness  of  an  organization  unit  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  technology  of  the  unit.  The  nature  of  the  intra- 
technology  models  of  organisational  ef fectiveneaa  are  generally 
supportive  of  the  variation  expected  fro*  the  Thompson  theoretical 
ana  lysis . tlo  direct  technology-organizational  effectiveness  rela- 
tionship was  observed,  a finding  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
expectstione  of  the  reaesrehers. 

Th*  model#  of  orgsnizstlonsl  ef fectivenesa  observed  within 
each  of  th*  three  tschnology  categories  are  deacrlboJ  and  the 
implications  of  their  differences  end  similarities  ere  discussed. 


HacKlnney.  A.C.,  Wernieont.  V .f . . AGslits.  wo.  tlaa  specialization 
reduced  Job  set  la  feet  ton?  Personnel,  1962.  ,39.  8-17. 

Brief  review  of  literature  relating  Job  soectal lsat ion  and  Job 
satisfaction*.  Conclude*  that  iasue  is  far  from  tattled.  So—  au- 
thorities insist  cf.at  specialisation  la  marked'y  reducing  )ob  satis- 
faction. According  to  theas  writers.  Job  epecisl itat ion  has  oroduced 
workers  who  are  mentally  dull,  frustrated,  deprived,  insecure,  afraid, 
and  smo'hered  in  anonymity-- pee-’ le  who  have  lost  ell  ae*  (-esteem.  in 
general,  the  saxlers  of  this  school  of  thought  advocate  that  industry 
**>e  vie  of  much  prs'-tjee*  as  Job  rotation,  job  enlargement,  greater 
freedox  for  the  individual  worker,  and  arrangements  designed  to  in- 
creaae  aortal  interaction  on  th*  Job.  Throuqh  these  mean*,  they  feel, 
the  worker  will  ond»  more  become  happy  at  hie  Job.  end  his  pride, 
security,  and  ae * f -es teem  will  return. 

On  the  opposing  aide  are  equally  respectable  authorities  who  do 
not  believe  that  50b  d iasat isf act  ion  la  necessarily  th*  result  of  spe- 
cialisation. The  average  worker  today,  they  argue,  ia  content  and 
secure.  and  enjoys  th#  highest  standard  of  living  in  history.  What 
dissatisfaction  does  exist--and  this  ia  characteristic  of  only  about 
13  per  cent  of  ell  workers--!*  th#  reeult  of  factore  other  then  epe- 
cislitat ion. 

Where . then,  do  ve  et.md?  Whet  can  we  conclude  from  th*  evi- 
dence reviewed  above?  Undoubtedly,  the  most  striking  feet  about  this 
review  .•  the  lack  of  any  really  r lgoroue  evidence  on  the  eubject. 

To  r-«  #•• re.  it  hee  inspired  numerous  reporter  but  few  of  these  can 
stand  the  teat  of  scientific  scrutiny.  Even  th*  best  studies  ere  not 
completely  conclusive.  Still  waiting  to  bs  carried  out  ia  the  study 
tha*  works  Into  the  job  situation,  actually  manipulates  th#  content 
of  Jobe  for  experimental  purpose*,  end  includes  carefully  worked  out 
meaaur**  of  Job  satisfaction  that  are  applied  both  before  and  after 
this  manipulation. 

Am  the  author*  Of  thle  article  sex  It,  the  beat  answer  yet  pro- 
posed to  ve  problem  of  Job  set  itfact  ion  is  vocational  counseling, 
scientific  selection  and  placement,  and  personnel  development.  These 
procedure*,  hand  in  hand  with  more  rigorous  research  and  more  enlight- 
ened management  practices  generally,  still  eeem  to  offer  th#  beet  hooe 
of  increasing  the  satisfaction  that  workers  derive  from  their  Job*. 


Mann,  F.C.,  A Hoffman,  R.l.  Individual  and  organizational 
correlates  of  autor^tion.  Journal  of  Social  lasuea,  1956, 

IL  7-23.  t 

The  introduction  of  automation  Into  e power  plant  pro- 
duced major  effects  on  its  organizational  structure  end  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  workers  toward  their  jobs.  Maintenance 
wu  centralized  for  the  entire  system.  Fewer  levels  of  sup- 
ervision were  required  for  th*  isillor  work  force  in  th*  new 
plant.  Job  enlargement  and  rotation  resulted  in  greeter  Job 
interest  and  aatisfaction.  but  also  in  a higher  tension  level 
on  th#  Job.  The  effects  of  continuous  operation  on  the  work- 
ers' live*  were  generally  found  to  be  negative.  Automation, 
introduced  in  e different  situation  end  in  a different  way, 
will  presumably  have  different  effects. 


Mann,  F.C.,  a Hoffman,  R.L.  Automation  snd  the  worken  a 
Study  of  social  change  In  power  Plante.  Mew  York  1 Henry 
Holt.  1960. 

Factual  examination  of  th*  Impact  and  lzplicationa  of  tech- 
nological change  on  work  systems. 

Th  1 s report  is  baaed  on  e comparison  of  two  power  planta 
within  th#  same  company — on*  containing  the  most  recently  de- 
veloped, highly  automated  equipment,  the  other  a modern  though 
lees  automated,  plant. 

Roeulte  indicated  that  in  th#  automatic  plant  aa  compared 
to  the  older  plant,  production  uaed  leas  than  half  th*  personnel 
required  by  older  plant.  Top  rated  j»l>s  paij  17  cents  more  *n  hour. 
Maintenance  function*  were  centralized  and  maintenance  craft  dis- 
tinctions were  eliminated.  Content  of  most  jobs  was  enlarged. 

Worker#  expioneed  greater  security  end  sat i efacd Ion-  there  wa*  * 
reduction  of  on#  level  of  supervision,  isolated  job*  were  e*.  im- 
inated  which  brought  abouc  greater  group  cohes 1 venae* . t'orrmen 
acted  more  effectively  end  job  rotation  allowed  each  worker  to  master 
several  Jobs. 


Maher,  J..  Overbegh.  W..  Palmer  0., 
swan  better  inspection  performance. 
27-26. 


A Blersol , D.  Enriched  Job* 

industrial  Engineering.  1**9. 


Reports  on  change#  in  Inspection  work  at  on*  IBM  manufactur- 
ing plant.  Step  by  *t#p  quality  Inspection  waa  eliminated.  A 
final  inspection  department  was  established  staffed  by  qualified 
inspectors.  These  men  were  assigned  to  the  enriched  job  of  ma- 
chining quality  analysts.  Similar  changes  were  made  in  the  sup- 
plier quality  assurance  department.  Report  includes  limited  date 
for  conclusion  that  job  *nneha*nt  resulted  in  improved  attitude 
toward  Job  and  company  and  improvement  in  performance  and  th# 
efficiency  of  th#  quality  aaaurenc#  departments.  Author  admits 
that  the  lack  of  control  group  limits  th*  interpretation  of  *•- 
suite. 


Maher.  JR-  Mew  perspective*  in  Job  enrichment.  New  Yorki 
Van  Rost  rand  Re  inhold,  1971. 

Collection  of  eleven  chapter#  written  by  managers  consul- 
tants end  profesepre.  A variety  of  viewpoint*  snd  styles  cow- 
bine  to  offer  a comprehenaiv#  picture  of  job  enrichment.  Rome 
•election*  described  case  studies  of  carefully  designed  Job 
enrichment  project*  related  to  a theoretical  baaie  »ooh 
critically  evaluate#  success  of  theee  programs,  workers  end 
supervisor a attltsdee  end  effect*  on  Job  eetiefect ion. 


Author*  warn  against  overgo nor* 1 1 set  (r»n  as  power  plant 
technology  differs  from  other  kinds  of  technology.  Authors  stress 
that  human  organisation  In  industry  is  baaed  on  technology  end 
other  technologies  vary.  Secondly  authors  warn  that  preoccupation 
with  machines  and  automation  neglect  the  crucial  and  delicate 
interactive  balance  between  technical  end  social  eysteam. 


Mann,  t .C . a w(  (()•■>«.  fc.R.  Co#"  effect*  nf  the  changing  work 
environment  in  th#  office.  Journal  of  Social  leeuee.  1962,  18, 
90-101. 

Reports  findings  from  # study  of  a change  over  to  electronic 
date  processing  (EDPJ  in  the  accounting  functions  of  a large  elec- 
tric power  company.  The  change  over  occured  from  1954-1959  end  in- 
volved 700  employees  and  supervisory  personnel. 

Results  indicated  thet  automation  crested  s greater  degree  of 
interaction  among  member#  of  a work  group,  required  a greeter 
understanding  of -the  total  system,  involved  greater  amount  of 
error  rlak,  end  allowed  for  detection  of  errors  traced  beck  to 
specific  individuals.  Even  though  workers  had  more  interesting 
end  challenging  Jobs,  th#  greater  exposure  to  ri#k  and  th#  tiqhter 
performance  standards  negated  the  so-called  attractive  aspects  of 
Job  enlargeswnt . 

Worker*  did  not  expreea  increased  aatisfaction  with  their  jobs 
•S  • whole.  The  office  workers  felt  that  lop  management  not  only 
expected  mi. re  o(  them  but  wae  l*ee  interesting  in  them  as  individual*. 
Significantly  higher  proportion#  of  thee*  white-collar  workers 
believed  their  future  looked  somewhat  wore*  end  they  were  worried 
about  th*  poeeibi litiee  of  temporary  layoffs  or  losing  their  Jobe. 

They  also  showed  evidence  of  psychological  and  physical  anxiety 
and  some  had  actively  searched  for  other  Jobe. 
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m.t  iVit,  A.H.N.  An  investigation  of  sodKirttiom  of  Job  design  In 
sn  industrial  situation  and  their  effects  on  some  Matures  of  eco- 
nomic productivity.  Unpublished  dortoial  dissertation,  University 
of  California,  1054.  (Summai  ire. I In  l».r.  Davie  a H,*  Canier,  Job 
design  research.  Journal  of  Industrial  Engineering,  1954.  7,  275- 

282> 

Reports  s study  of  29  female  employees  in  the  manufacturing 
department  of  a company  on  the  West  Coast.  A similar  department 
was  monitored  sa  a control.  Production  was  poorer  with  enlarged 
Jobs,  but  quality  improved.  After  experience  with  the  enlarged 
Job.  some  workers  disliked  the  lack  of  personal  responsibility  of 
an  assembly  line  design.  The  conclusion,  however,  which  ia  nonaaMy 
drawn  from  thia  study  is  that  enlarged  jobs  are  batter. 

Ouality  improvement  would  be  expected  in  nearly  ell  proqrama  of 
Job  enlargeMnt  since  the  worker  eerves  as  hie  own  inepector.  If 
he  rokoa  a mistake  and  discovers  it  he  can  repair  it  on  the  spot. 
Such  repairs  on  assembly  line  work  ere.  of  course,  Impossible  since 
the  worker  cannot  atop  to  make  the  repaire.  This  Improvement  in 
quality,  however,  should  be  regarded  as  a direct  result  of  the  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  Jobe  end  not  of  changes  in  worker  mtivation  or 
eat is fact  ion. 


Merquardt.  L.D.,  AJtcCormlck.  E.J.  Attribute  ratings  and  profiles 
of  the  Job  elements  of  the  Position  Analysis  Quest ionneire  (PAQ) . 
Technical  Report  So.  1.  June  1972,  Contract  Nonr  N00014-47-A-0226- 
0016,  Purdue  University,  Offlcs  of  Naval  Research. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  obtain  estimates  of 
the  human  attribute  requirements  of  the  Job  elements  of  Form  8 of 
the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ).  A secondary  purpose  wee 
to  explore  the  reliability  of  Job-related  ratings  as  a function  of 
the  number  of  raters.  A taxonomy  of  2*  human  attributes  was  usod, 
and  ratings  of  the  relevance  of  these  attributes  to  each  of  the 
PAC  Job  elerents  were  obtained.  A minimum  or  8 raters  and  a moxl- 
m.m  of  11  raters  ra'©d  each  of  the  attributes.  The  mean  and  median 
ratings  for  each  attribute  as  it  related  to  each  Job  element  were 
Cess  serving  a>  the  basis  for  the  attribute  profiles  of 
the  Job  i*l»*»n*s,  Measures  of  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  wore 
a. so  obtained.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  analyses  wcirei  (1) 
haler*  are  able  to  reie  the  relevance  of  human  altrlliutes  »©  tho  Job 
elements  in  a structured  job  analysis  instrument  such  as  tho  PAQ, 
and  do  so  with  respectable  reliability;  and  (2)  a largo  number  of 
human  attributes  epfwer  to  bo  relevant  to  one  or  more  of  tho  Job 
elements  of  the  PAQ.  with  some  attributes  being  relevant  to  more  Job 
elements  than  others.  The  implications  drawn  from  theao  conclusions 
vc re i (1)  lbs  attribute  profiles  of  tho  Job  elements  of  tho  PAQ 
wruld  seem  to  be  of  potential  use  as  the  basis  for  determining  the 
attribute  requirements  of  jobs,  through  Job  analysis  with  the  PAQ; 
sr»!  ’7)  In  turn,  eurh  prof  ilea  might  ho  of  use  in  the  estnh)  ishmont 
of  the  synthetic  validity  of  teats  for  use  in  personnel  programs. 

The  determination  of  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  as  a function 
of  tbs  number  of  raters  vs  a s>-campl  lehnd  through  the  use  of  the 
Spearman-Brown  formula,  and  this  analysis  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that  8 to  10  raters  usually  would  provide  ratings  of  reasonably 
adequate  reliability. 


Marquardt,  L.O.,  6 McCormick,  E.J.  The  Job  distensions  underlying 
the  Job  elcxiente  of  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  (Form 
•) . Technical  Report  Ho.  4,  June,  1974,  Contract  Honr  W00014-67-A- 
0226-001 6-NR  151-331,  Purdue  University,  Office  of  Navel  Research. 

(a) 

Thl ,,  study  was  concerned  with  the  ident if lest  ion  of  the  job 
diswnv’.on  underlying  tho  Job  elomente  of  the  Position  Analysis 

- •. ionna i re  (PAQ),  Form  h.  The  PAQ  is  a structured  job  analysis 
inr.  t rumen  t consisting  of  187  worker-or  icnted  Job  elements  which 
are  divided  Into  nix  n priori  m.tjor  division*.  Tho  statistical 
procedure  of  principle  components  analysis  was  used  to  identify  the 
job  dimensions  of  ilio  I'AQ.  Forty-five  job  dimensions  weie  identi- 
fied through  8 separate  component  analyses  of  s sample  of  3700  PAO 
analyses  idiich  had  been  stratified  roughly  in  proportion  to  the 
occupational  cuhijhj j 1 1 it  n of  l ho  American  labor  force.  Thirty-one 
of  these  dimensions  resulted  from  7 independent  analyses  usino.  In 
each  case,  only  the  Job  element*  from  one  of  the  major  dimensions 
of  l he  I AQ , The  ikm  tiling  14  Jimenaion*  resulted  fi\e  an  oWiail 
analysis  in  which  all  of  the  PAO  job  ele*>enta  were  used  simultane- 
ously. These  Job  dimensions  accounted  lor  e substantial  portion  of 
«h«  variance  aesnelnteH  with  I he  data,  the  percentage  ranging  t rom 
5i*  to  63*  for  she  several  component  analyses  performed.  The  45  Job 
dimensions  which  weie  Identified  might  be  viewed  as  repicsent Ing 
groups  of  Job  elements  %d*lch  tend  to  occur  together  on  Jche.  and, 
since  the  »«*ple  upon  which  these  analyses  were  performed  was  stre- 
tlflwJ  in  pi  upoi  l it'ii  to  I he  occupational  composition  of  I lie  lebui 
force,  .hese  Job  dimensions  would  be  relatively  representative  of 
ttv-  - oupinqs  of  such  job  characteristics  of  Jobs  in  general.  Since 
pr  v lows  work  with  the  i-AQ  hee  shown  that  job  dimensions  deiivwd 
from  PAQ  based  date  do  have  eoa*  practical  utility  for  solving  vari- 
ous personnel  type  problems  in  organitat ions,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Job  disMneione  identified  in  the  present  study  will  else  prove 
to  be  of  practical  utility. 


Marquardt,  L.D.,  4 McCormick,  E.J.  The  utility  of  Job  dimensions 
based  on  Form  • of  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  in  a 
job  component  valifetion  model.  Technical  Report  No.  5.  July  1*74, 
Contract  me  nr  NOOO 14-r,7-0J76-00)A-WR  151-331,  Purdue  University. 
Office  of  navel  Research.  (b) 


Thla  study  involved  the  uso  of  a structured  Job  analysis  instru- 
ment called  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (PAQ)  as  the  direct 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Job  component  validity  of  apti- 
tude teats  (that  ia,  a procedure  for  *r.t  Im»  in'j  the  aptitude  re  - 
qui resents  for  Jobs  strictly  on  the  basis  of  job  analysis  data).  The 
sasple  of  Jobs  ukJ  consisted  of  05U  John  for  which  I'AQ  analyscn  wero 
available  that  were  ’matched’  with  141  Jobe  for  which  tho  United 
States  Training  and  Employment  Service  had  published  test  data  for 
Job  incumbents  for  the  9 teats  of  the  General  Aptitude  Teat  battery 
(GATS)  . 

Job  dimension  scores  (based  on  principal  component  a analyeee  of 
PAQ  data)  v»r«  derived  for  the  6*. 8 Jnba,  and  wero  uxed  as  predictors. 
Tho  criteria  were  developed  for  each  of  the  141  ’matched”  Jobs,  these 
W-lfrff  based  Cii  lb©  bcoiub  of  tho  Job  incumbents,  on  tho  9 teats. 

These  were*  (1)  mean  tea*  score;  (2)  s score  one  standard  deviation 
below  the  scan  (called  a potential  cutoff  score);  (3)  a validity  co- 
efficient. The  result#  generally  supported  evidence  from  previous 
studies  that  data  baaed  on  a structured  job  anslysis  procedure  cen  be 
used  for  establishing  the  Job  component  validity  of  aptitude  testa, 
thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  conventional  teat  validation  pro- 
cedures in  many  situations. 


Moa  low,  A. II.  A theory  of  humen  motivation.  Psycho  Ion  leal 
BtYLew.  i0.  370-394.  

Summary  of  theory  of  motivation. 

(1)  There  are  at  least  five  sets  of  goals,  which  we  may 
call  basic  needs.  Three  are  briefly  physiological,  safety,  love, 
esteem,  and  self-actual  nation. 

(2)  Three  basic  goals  are  related  to  each  other,  being 
arranged  in  » hierarchy  of  prepotency.  This  means  that  the  moet 
prepotent  goal  will  monopolise  consciousness  and  will  tenJ  of 
itself  to  organise  tho  recruitment  of  the  various  capacities  of 
the  organism.  The  less  prepotent  needs  sre  minimized,  even  for- 
gotten or  denied.  but  whon  a need  is  fsirly  well  satisfied,  the 
next  prepotent  Chighor')  need  emerges,  in  turn  to  dominate  the 
conscious  life  and  to  serve  as  the  center  of  organisation  of 
behavior,  since  gratified  needs  ere  not  active  motivators. 

(3)  Any  thwarting  or  possibility  of  thwsrtmq  of  these  basic 
human  goals,  or  danger  to  the  defense#  which  prelect  them  . « tv. 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  rest,  is  considered  to  p*  . P,v  v 
logicel  threat.  With  e few  exceptions,  ell  peychope«h<  l..  tj . 

be  partially  traced  to  such  threat..  A basically  th.a.t.j  me©  ... 
actually  be  defined  as  e 'sick*  men.  if  we  wish 

(4)  Xt  ie  such  basic  threats  which  bring  about  the 
emergency  reactions. 


Meelow,  A.  M.  tupeychlan  Manage  n«.-nl . Homewood  , r.ard 

0.  Irwin/The  Dorsey  Press.  IU5 

The  book  describes  the  interrelationships  between  pa . logical 
theory  end  an  enlightened  modern  management  t-,  , * ...  e 

good  psychologies!  management  . The  book  is  s )ouim.  • first 
impressions  *nd  responses  of  Mas  lorn  who  is  s theoretics.  •,  sycnoic  «t 
looking  at  the  industrial  sector  of  society 

Me  enumerates  the  following  aesumpt loos  which  underlie 
•upsychian  management.  These  assumptions  are  e combine! i .n  of 
theories  by  Drucxer,  Likert,  McGregor.  Arqyns.  and  others. 

(1)  Assume  everyone  ie  to  nr  trusted. 

(3)  Assume  everyone  is  to  t*  informs- 1 «•  completely  >s 
possible  of  as  many  facts  end  trulhn  at.  possible. 

tJ)  Assume  jn  ell  youc  people  the  impult-e  to  achieve 

(4)  Assume  thet  there  is  no  dominance  subordination  hierarchy. 

(5)  Assume  that  everyone  will  have  the  same  ultimate  managerial 
objectives  snrl  will  identify  with  them  no  m.ifter  where 
they  sre  in  the  organisation  or  in  the  hierarchy 

(4)  Eupsychian  econorr  cs  must  assume  good  will  aiming  all 
the  ocrntwire  of  the  organisation  rather  than  rivalry  or 
jealousy. 

(4a)  Synergy  is  also  assumed.  Synergy  can  be  defined  as  the 
resolution  of  the  dichotomy  between  selfishness  and  un- 
selfishness, or  between  s©lfishn©*s  and  altruism. 

(7)  Assume  thet  the  individuals  involved  ere  healthy  enough. 

(8)  Assume  that  the  organisation  is  healthy  enough,  whatever 
this  Mane. 

(t)  Assume  the  ’Ability  to  Admire*  (to  b*  objective  end 

detached),  in  e special  sonse,  l.a.,  to  be  purely  objective 
not  only  about  other  people's  capacities  and  skills,  but 
also  about  one's  own. 

(10)  We  must  assume  that  the  people  in  eupsychian  plants  are 
not  (lasted  at  ihe  iifntyncrd  level. 

(11)  Assume  sn  active  trend  to  eelf-ectuelitat ion — freedom 

to  effectuate  one's  own  ideas,  to  select  one's  own  friends 
end  one's  own  kind  of  peop)e,  to  ’qrow.’  to  try  things 
out,  to  Mke  experiments  end  mistakes,  etc. 

(12)  Assume  that  everyone  can  en)oy  good  teamwork,  friendship, 
good  group  spirit,  good  group  homonomy,  good  bwlunglnyiiose, 
end  group  love. 

(12)  Assume  hostility  to  be  primarily  reactive  rather  then 

Chaise ter -based,  1.*.,  thet  it  will  b©  for  good , objnctlve, 
present,  he  re now  reasons  end  thet  ie  ie  therefore  valuable 
rather  than  evil,  ano  that  is  ia  therefore  not  to  be 
stifled  end  discouraged. 

(id)  Assume  thet  people  can  take  it,  that  they  ere  tough, 
stronger  than  most  people  give  them  credit  for. 

(IS)  tupeychlan  management  assumes  that  people  are  improvable. 
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(16)  A*»umo  that  everyone  prefers  to  feel  important,  nee. led, 
usclul,  succvssiul,  piou.l.  rr>|*ctr4,  rattier  then 
unimportant.  interchangeable,  enonynous.  wasted,  unusual# 
expendable,  disrespected. 

(17)  That  everyone  prefers  or  perhaps  even  needs  to  love  his 
boss  (tather  than  to  hate  him).  and  that  everyone  prefers 
to  rrrpi  t his  hosts  (rather  than  to  disrespect  hir)  . 

(IS)  Ai'.i'xc  that  everyone  dislikes  fearin')  anyone  (wore  than 
In-  likes  (catnip  anyone  I , but  that  ho  picfiii  fvui ing 
the  boss  to  despisinq  the  boss. 

(19)  Lupsychian  management  assumes  everyone  prefers  to  t*e 
a prime  mover  rather  than  a passive  helper,  a tori. 

a cork  tossed  about  on  the  waves. 

(20)  Ai  »u »«-  a tendency  to  improve  thing*.  to  straiqhter  the 
crooked  picture  on  the  wall,  to  clean  up  the  dirty  roti, 
to  pc  thinqs  right,  make  thmqs  better,  to  do  thinqs 
better . 

(21)  Assume  that  qrowth  occurs  throunh  delight  and  thtcugh 
her. .tom.  That  is,  that  the  paialie!  with  children’s 
q i owi h is  fairly  sound. 

(22)  Ansumc  preference  for  being  a thole  person  and  net  a 
part,  not  a thing  or  an  implement,  or  tool,  or  ‘hard.* 

A person  prefers  to  uio  all  his  capacities,  to  flex 

all  his  muscles  snd  resents  being  treated  as  ju*l  a part 
of  the  person. 

(23)  As«vime  the  preference  for  working  rather  than  bring  i lie. 

(24)  All  human  being*.  not  only  eupsychien  ones,  pie: or  mean- 
ingful work  to  meaningless  work.  Of  course  this  preference 
must  be  far  stronqer  in  eupsychians  than  in  others. 

(23)  Ansumc  t ho  preference  for  puisonhocj,  uniqueness  a*  a 
person,  identity  (in  contrast  to  beinq  anonymous  or 
Inin.  ItAiigcelilv  I . 

(24)  We  must  rase  the  assumption  that  the  person  is  courageous 
enough  tor  eupsychien  processes. 

(27)  w«  must  mike  the  specific  assumptions  of  nonpsyche) athy 
(a  poison  must  have  a conscience,  must  be  able  to  led 
shame  , emh  a ■ r .as  smenr  , sadness,  etc.  I 

(21)  We  must  assume  the  wisdom  and  the  efficacy  of  self-choice. 

(29)  Wo  ••..ist  #r  atumv  that  everyone  likes  to  bo  justly  and 
fairly  appreciated,  preferably  In  public. 

(30)  Wo  must  oiust  the  defense  and  growth  dialectic  fot  all 
these  positive  trends  that  we  have  already  listed  above. 

What  this  mint  specifically  IS  that  every  time  we  talk 
slei.it  a grwd  trend  in  human  nature,  we  must  assume  that 
there  is  also  s counter  trend. 

(21)  Ansum..  that  eve i ) one  but  especially  the  mere  developed 

persons  prefer  responsibility  to  dependency  snd  psss.vity 
stoat  of  tint  time. 

(32)  The  qcncral  assumption  Is  that  people  will  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  loving  than  they  will  out  of  hating  (although 
the  pleasures  of  hating  are  real  and  should  not  be 
overlooked) . 

(33)  Assume  that  fairly  wel 1 -dev# loped  people  would  rather 
create  than  destroy.  The  pleasures  of  cresting  something 
era  greeter  than  the  pleeeuree  of  destroying  something. 

(34)  Assefe  that  fairly  we 1 1 -deve loped  people  would  rether  be 

iftteieatid  than  be  bored. 

(35)  we  ouaft  ultimately  assume  at  the  hiqhest  theoretical 
levels  of  eupsychien  theory,  a preference  or  e tendency 
to  identify  with  sort  and  more  of  tho  world,  moving 
toward  the  ultimatu  of  mysticism,  a fusion  with  the  world, 
or  , me « ra^riencc,  cosmic  consciousness,  etc. 

(34)  firaby  we  shall  have  to  work  out  the  assumption  of  the 
setemot  i ves  end  mot  ethologies  . 


McCormick.  I.J.  The  application  of  structured  job  analysis  informa- 
tion based  on  the  Position  Analysis  Ouestlonns ire  (PAG) . Technical 
Report  No.  9.  October  1974,  Contract  No  nr  N00014-67-A-C2  ;t»-C0\t»-KR 
131-331.  Purdue  University.  Offire  of  Naval  Research. 

This  repr.it  Is  the  final  report  l>aaed  on  the  contract  referred 
to  ahovo.  In  large  part  it  is  a summary  of  the  severs!  studies  that 
have  been  earned  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  contract.  All  of 
these  studies  have  involved  the  use  of  the  structured  lob  analysis 
procedure  called  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  <PAQ>.  This  iob 
analysis  instrument  consists  of  107  30b  elements  organized  into  six 
divisions.  in  tho  analysis  of  s job  with  the  PAQ  the  relevance  of 
the  individual  elements  to  the  job  are  rated  using  any  of  several 
rating  scalss  such  as  importance,  time,  etc. 

Tli*  several  studies  carried  out  included  the  following; 

1.  The  rating  of  the  relevance  to  the  individual  job  elements  of  the 
PAO  of  each  of  74  attributes,  this  resulting  in  an  attribute  pro- 
file for  each  of  the  job  elements. 

2.  A series  of  pnncipl#  components  analyses  of  these  attribute 
prof i lea . 

3.  A series  of  principle  component#  analyses  of  data  for  a sample  of 
3700  jobe,  this  resulting  in  tl>e  identification  of  30  divisional* 
job  dimensions,  and  14  "qenerel"  (G)  job  dimensions. 

4.  The  use  of  data  based  on  the  PAG  In  the  context  of  ]ob  corgvnmi 
validity  (that  ie.  the  statistical  estimation  of  aptitude  require- 
awnts  for  jobs  on  the  basis  of  job  analysis  data). 

5.  hit  use  ot  data  on  the  PAG  for  the  estimation  of  compensation  rates 
of  jobs. 

0.  The  use  of  a special  Navy  version  of  tie  PAQ  for  the  anelysis  of 
compwnsstion  relevant  to  enlisted  billets  on  thiee  eiiciaft  cat- 
ri ere  and  in  air  squadrons  (in  particular,  a comparison  was  rade 
of  the  relationship  between  the  compensation  for  enlisted  personnel 
ee  compared  with  the  compensation  that  would  be  appioptiate  for 
jobe  in  the  civilian  labor  market  with  corresponding  characteristics. 
7.  The  development  of  Job  cluster#  based  on  2 clustering  procedures 
(the  RC-TRT  snd  the  COQAP  procedures! . 

0.  The  analysis  of  ths  relationship  between  job  character  let  ice.  per- 
sonal Interests,  snd  response  dispositions  of  individuals  aa  re- 
lated te  job  satisfaction  (this  study  being  carried  out  with  Jobe 
•nd  Job  incumbents  in  the  telephone  industry). 

la  general  terms,  the  results  of  these  several  etudlee  lend 
further  support  for  the  use  of  data  from  structured  job  anelysis 
procedures  for  various  personnel-related  objectives. 


McCormick,  E.J.,  Cunningham,  J.W.,  k Thorton.  G.C.  The  prediction 
of  job  requ i rrwnti  by  e structured  job  analysis  procedure  Per- 
eonncl  Psychology.  1967,  2£,  431-440. 

Reports  results  of  two  studies  that  correlated  an  stint  te 
score  derived  from  job  analysis  inforration  snd  a “trait"  require- 
ment 11  published  by  the  U.S.  Fraployrwr.t  Service,  using  a senple 
of  401  jobs  in  Study  1.  Study  2 correlated  the  attribute  score 
with  43  Job  specialities  from  the  Navy.  Results  showed  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  establish  “bridges'  between  various  job  charac- 
teristics snd  their  corresponding  human- at  tr  ibute  reg-j  irement  $ . 
strongly  suggesting  the  possibility  of  soma  generalised  system  of 
synthetic  validity.  1 


McCormick,  E.J.,  DeNisi,  A.S.,  6 Marquardt , L.O.  Tho  derivation  of 
job  compensation  index  values  from  the  Position  Anily.-na  0u<  •.  t lonnaire 
(PAG) . .Technical  Report  No.  6,  Septerfccr  1974,  Contract  Nonr  N00014- 
67-A-0226-0016-NR  131-331,  Purdue  University,  Offico  of  Naval  Research. 

This  study  deals  with  what  is  called  the  job  component  method 
of  establishing  compensation  rates.  This  method  is  predicated  upon 
the  use  cf  a structured  Job  analysis  procedure  that  providru  t).- 
basis  for  quantifying  various  ccrponentx  of  jobs,  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  such  data  as  the  direct  basis  for  deriving  an  index  of  the 
“compensation"  vslus  of  any  given  job  in  relation  to  the  compensation 
rates  for  a large  snd  varied  sample  of  jobs.  The  basic  job  analysis 
questionnaire  used  in  the  study  was  the  Position  Analysis  Question- 
naire (PAQ)  (Form  8) . On  the  basis  of  a principal  components  analysis 
of  PAQ  data  for  a large  sample  of  jobs,  a nurber  of  principal  com- 
ponents (called  Job  dimensions)  vert  identified.  Scoren  on  it.cxo 
dimensions,  ary 1 the  rating*  on  the  original  individual  elements  of 
the  PAG.  were  used  In  a multipls  regression  procedure  for  predicting 
the  actual  compensation  rates  of  the  jobs  in  the  sample.  The  nnmplo 
een*ic»**d  of  2*>99  Job*.  This  total  sample  was  divided  into  two  aub- 
sarples.  and  a double  cross-validation  procedure  was  followed.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  generally  supported  previous  related  research 
to  the  effect  that  compensation  rates  for  Jobs  might  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  quantitative  job  analysis  data  from  a structured  job 
analysis  procedure,  thus  possibly  avoiding  tho  usual  Job  evaluation 
procedure*.  However,  the  level  of  prediction  of  compensation  rates 
in  the  present  study  was  not  as  high  as  it  was  in  a prwvious  pnjuilsl 
study,  based  on  a smeller  samp!**,  Thn  lower  level  of  prediction  in 
this  study  probably  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  volatile  naturs 
of  wages  #r<d  sslaclss  in  ti,e  tix<«  purlod  during  Which  such  data  were 
obtained  for  the  study,  in  particular  during  1970-1973,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  sample  Included  e wide  variety  of  Jobs  from  many  varied 
lnduktrles  and  geographical  locations.  Despite  the  lower  level  of 
prediction,  however,  the  beaic  approach  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
pensation rates  implied  by  the  Job  component  method  seems  to  be  rea- 
eonably  tenable. 


McCormick,  E.J.,  Jeanneret,  R.R.,  a Mecham.  R.C.  A study  of  job 
characteristics  and  Job  dimensions  as  based  on  the  Position  Analysis 
Ouestlonns;  *e  (PAQ).  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  My  nog » si»h.  !•»:?. 

$6.  347-367. 

Completed  a factor  ana  lysis  of  data  on  “worksr-or  iemed*  job 
eleiarnta  for  536  jobs,  as  based  on  data  from  the  Position  Analysis 
Questionnaire  (PAO),  a structured  job-analysis  questionnaire.  This 
analysis  resultsd  In  the  ident if lcetion  of  reasonably  meaningful  job 
dimensions  of  human  behaviors.  A tasted  hypothesis  that  communal  ity 
across  jobs  based  on  similar  behaviors  should  have  implications  in 
teims  of  common  aptitude  requirements  and  correspond  1 ng  rates  of  i>» 

The  rcsulte  Indicate  that  aptitude  requirements  snd  rates  of  pay  can 
be  predicted  reasonably  well  from  euch  quantified  job- analysis  data, 
thus  suggesting  that  conventional  teat -val idat ion  'and  job- eve lust  ion 
procedures  might  sometimes  be  eliminated. 

McDonald,  0*.  Correlates  of  job  satisfaction  aboard  Navy  ships. 
Proceedings  Of  the  ROth  Annus I American  Psychologies!  Association 
Convent  ion.  1972,  .7,  633-636. 

Obtained  personal  history,  military  status,  job  satisfaction 
Information  snd  hemlth  opinion  survey  date  on  3,296  non- rated  (no 
job  speciality  I andi.2,353  rated  Naval  enlisted  men  aboard  six  ships. 

Results  indicated  that  eatisfsctlon  was  positively  correlated 
with  age.  length  o#  service,  pay  grade  and  number  of  men  supervised. 
Satisfaction  was  negatively  related  to  level  of  education,  socio- 
economic statue  of  parents,  number  of  close  co-workers,  health 
opinion  survey,  snd  number  of  dispensary  visits. 

Satisfied  men  tended  to  be  married  and  have  dependents.  Higher 
satisfaction  was  reported  by  men  who  worked  in  clerical,  cook/eteward 
or  ordinance  Jobs.  Men  on  temporary  duty  or  deck  eseiqnmente  reported 
lowest  job  satisfaction. 

A multiple  regrsssion  corrslstion  of  .49  was  obtained  between 
sis  variables  (typ*  of  duty,  length  of  service,  specific  ahip,  health 
opinion  survey  score  snd  number  of  co-worker)  end  the  criterion  Job 
sat ief act  Ion. 


McDonald,  8.M.,  4 Gunderson.  E.K.E.  Correlates  of  Job  sstisfsctton 
In  Naval  snvironmsnts.  Journal  pf  Ape)  lad  Psycho loev.  1974.  •.*» 
371-373. 


Demographic,  military  status,  job-related  snd  heal th- re) eted 
variables  were  correlated  with  s Job  satisfaction  measure  for  5.031 
Navy  enlisted  men.  Health- related  variables  were  most  highly  cor- 
relatad  with  satisfaction,  followed  by  type  of  job  end  seniority. 

A multiple  regression  equation  with  si*  variables  (symptom  index, 
type  of  job.  length  of  service,  specific  ship,  number  ot  men  super- 
vised, end  worked  closely  with  others!  yielded  a cross- vs  I id » t v 
coefficient  of  .49.  The  results  indicated  aoma  important  correlates 
ot  job  satisfaction  in  the  Navel  environment  end  suggested  hypotheses 
tor  further  investigation. 
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McFerlinq  L.H . aVetratra  N w.  Pacinq,  product  comolexity  and  task 
(Mtctpuon  in  simulated  inspection.  Human  Factors.  197S,  ^7,  361-367. 


This  investigation  »iamined  ^’e-ntiil  per  f oriranee  or  motivational 
d.fferrncea  between  (el  f-peced  and  r arh  1 n<-p«ce4  inspection  taaka,  and 
per’-ep*  ;■*««  of  mapertten  tasks.  Twenty  women  served 
as  inspector  in  tk»  investigation.  Subjects  in  both  self-paced  and 
ssch  Ir.e  -paced  conditions  aimula’ed  printed  circuits  varying 

in  circuit  cwldfit/.  P-r f orean~»  measures  of  defect  detection  rate, 
false  alar*  ra‘e,  and  t ire  required  for  decision  were  recorded  Self- 
paced  subjects  oeyforrei  tr"n  , but  took  longer.  Both  grouns  suffered 
performance  decrerer't  on  the  r >re  complex  circuits.  Both  groups 
found  the  ta*«  basical'.-/  dull  and  uninteresting.  Subjects  in  the  self- 
paced  condition  rs«ed  'he  task  as  more  ront rol 1 ab 1 e , interesting,  and 
important  than  did  a.t  h me -paced  subjects.  Subjects  in  the  machine- 
paced  •ask  condition  rated  the  teak  as  slightly  more  demanding  and 
repetiMvs  than  did  rh*ir  ••lf-naced  counterparts  Overall.  th»  task 
descriptor  ratings  indicate  that  both  self-paced  and  machine-paced 
subjects  !<»rce  tved  the  inspection  task  as  being  relatively  unpleasant, 
but  tha  machine -paced  subjects  tended  to  have  more  negative  perception! 
of  the  taak. 

The  results  of  this  Investigation  confirm  tha  important  influence  of 
pioduct  complexity  on  inspection  performance,  at  least  If  complexity  la 
defined  as  the  number  of  lice*,  components,  or  potential  targets  per 
prcvfuc*  to  be  inspected.  If  similar  inspection  strategies  are  utilised 
for  varying  degrees  of  complexity.  It  would  be  expected  that  as  product 
coe*pl  e» -.  * •/  inereaeed  •'»  would  • h<-  «!«•?  required  for  inspection  of  the 
net  Similarly,  if  an  inspector  is  operating  at  some  constant  level 
of  efficiency,  it  might  be  exoected  thkat  as  complexity  increased,  eo 
would  the  number  of  possibilities  for  inspector  ei ror . The  results  of 
this  inveatgation  support  such  an  inter prstation. 

The  effect  of  pacing  conditions  probably  involves  several  factors. 

The  self-paced  ir.a|>cct  ion  situation  appears  to  possess  advantages  with 
t.-npect  to  both  pet fotmance  and  motivational  aspects.  The  results  ot 
the  present  investigation  suggest  that  a aelf-paceJ  situation  may  be 
structured  to  encourage  acruaracy  rather  than  speed  and  still  realize  a 
reasonable  level  of  total  taak  accocrpl  ishmcnt . In  contrast,  a machine- 
paced  situation  may  tenJ  to  cnpliaa  its  speed  in  decision  making  even  when 
sufficient  time  does  exist  to  conduct  accurate  inspection.  Aa  evidenced 
in  this  study  a situation  of  this  type  may  result  in  leas  accurate  defect 
detection  per  fonuncc  • If  a machine -paced  situation  Is  also  perceived  by 
lta  peitictpants  to  be  more  demanding  and  uncontrollable,  end  less  in- 
teresting or  important  than  a ae If -paced  taak  of  the  same  nature,  the  dif- 
fering motivational  struct  .a*  of  the  \**k  could  also  contribute  to  poor- 
er performance. 

In  skis  t actual  work  situations,  product  complexity  remains  constant 
and  doe ■ rot  lend  itself  to  manipulation  to  improve  inspector  efficiency 
other  than  multiple  inspections . component  inspection*,  or  the  use  of 
herdware  aids.  Tha  pacing  of  the  inspect  ion  taak.  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  arbitrary  or  at  least  optional  in  some  work  situations.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  results  of  this  investigation  suggest  that  a self-paced 
inspection  option  could  prove  advantageous  to  quality  control  efficiency. 


MrXenna,  X Sa Moral  malady*  Boredom  on  the  Job.  Democrat  lc 
tpd  C>ro- it  is.  Rochester.  B.Y.  Sundsy,  June  4,  1972.  Section 
r pp.  164. 

Reports  on  pervasive  attitude  of  boredom  and  dissatisfaction 
among  American  workers.  Lists  following  ten  most  boring  Jobai 
assert’./  lire  wo:ker,  elevator  operator,  pool  typist,  bank  guard, 
copy  r*  1 me  operator.  keypunch"  operator,  highway  toil  collector, 
-at  watcher  in  t.anel.  file  cle«k,  and  housewife.  A self  quia  is 
included  to  al  low  individual  to  rata  how  bored  he  is  with  his  Job. 
The  source  of  the  1C  scat  boring  joba  or  the  eelf  questionnaire 
la  not  indicated. 

Concludes  that  when  workers  achieved  Job  security  and  suffic- 
ient pay  they  desire  self  fulfillment. 


HrUurln,  w A.  Bishop.  C..  4 Bell,  j.  Otie  IQ  and  information 
processing  rate  in  a work-paced  and  self-paced  task.  Perceptual 
pnd  H^tor  Skills.  1972,  B03-086. 

Tested  previous  result  that  self-pscinq  enhances  per  fox m- 
nnc-n  of  per -eptual -motor  task*.  To  determine  whether  self -pacing 
would  increase  the  observed  relationship  of  infor'xat  ion-process  inq 
rate  with  measures  of  Intel llgence, Jj  matched  pairs  of  students, 
matched  for  Otis  IQ,  were  randomly  assigned  to  • Work-paced  or 
Self  paced  Simple  arithmetic  task.  The  relationship  of  the  mean 
response  latency  to  Otis  10  was  moderate  in  each  group.  However, 
there  w.ie  no  significant  difference  between  qroups  in  the  magni- 
tude of  relationship.  Self-peeing  did  not  enhance  the  relation- 
ehlp.  "Tie  magnitude  of  the  relationship  with  Otis  10  was  rela- 
ti vely  high  considering  the  complexity  end  duration  of  the  arith- 
metic teat. 


Hr Whinnoy,  W R.H.,  6 Adel  man.  S.R.  Mental  health  of  the 
industrial  worker:  An  analysis  and  review.  Human  Organi ration. 

1966,  23,  100-104. 

Reevaluates  Kornhauser’a  (1962)  conclusions  that  large 
numbers  of  automobile  workers  manifest  feelings,  attitude*  and 
behaviors  that  signify  unsatisfactory  life  a d - u s riser,  t xnd  poor  mental 
health,  that  the  lower  the  occupational  level  the  poorer 
tho  mental  health  an>i  Uiat  the  cause  of  poor  mental  health  is 
the  occupation  or  work  itself. 

McWiilnncy  and  Adel  man  conclude  from  their  reanalyze  that 
there  is  no  visible  relationship  between  occupation  level  and 
mental  health  when  pre-job  characteristics  have  been  conttclleJ 
for.  Their  analysis  Indicated  that  s noticeable  portion  of  the 
variation  in  mental  health  could  be  explained  by  a seemingly 
permanent  condition  Induced  by  experiences  or  conditions  which 
antedate  the  current  work  enviionment. 

Kornhsuaer'a  rejoindor,  (which  is  included  in  the  article) 
concluded  that  both  personal  characteristics  and  conditions  of  job  and 
life  are  related  to  mental  health.  A major  finding  is  that  routine 
lower  lovel  Jobs  are  primarily  responsible  for  poorer  mental  health 
and  cannot  be  explained  purely  In  terms  of  personal  determinants  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  situational  work  factors. 


X.L-.  Harris.  A.F..  McCormick,  t. J.,  4 Jeanneret.  P.  R.  Job 
Activity  P ref ef cnee  Qimit  lonnoirc  (jAPfil  . Lafayette.  Indiana:  Purdue 

Research  Foundation,  197 2. 

The  JAPQ  ia  an  interest  inventory  that  provides  for  the  expression 
of  interests  in  the  Job  elements  of  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire, 
Which  la  a structured  Job  analysie  instrument.  The  questionnaire  is 
divided  into  9 sections,  each  of  the  sections  containing  a listing  of 
work  situations.  For  each  section,  there  is  a rating  scale  used  to  In- 
dicate the  desirability  of  the  situations  designated. 


Meier,  D.L.,  4 Bell.  w.  Anomla  and  differential  access  to  the 
achievement  of  life  goals.  American  Sociological  Review.  1939. 

21.  189-202. 

Repoita  a post-factum  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  selected 
probability  samples  from  four  conaua  tracts  in  San  Francisco  in 
19S3.  "inal  sample  consisted  of  701  males  aged  21  or  over.  Res- 
ponses to  Srolc's  Anemia  Scale  were  dichotomized  into  high  anJ 
low  acor-n  and  wore  related  to  a number  of  demographic  chara^ter- 
iatics  obtained  from  the  census.  A post-fact-rm  analysis  leads  to 
a single  generalization,  namely,  that  anomia  resu'ts  when  indi- 
viduals lack  access  to  means  for  the  achievement  of  life  aoals. 
Lack  of  opportunity  to  Achieve  life  goals  follows  mainly  as  a re- 
sult of  the  mdividusl’s  position  in  the  social  structure  as  de- 
termined by  numerous  factors:  occupation,  • ducat  ion.  income,  aoe, 

cits*  identification,  participation  in  formal  organizations  and 
In  Informal  groups,  social  mobility,  marital  atatua,  and  religious 
preference.  Each  of  those  factors  is  related  to  anomia.  A multi- 
dimensional Index  of  Access  to  Meana  for  the  Achievement  of 
Life  Goals  waa  constructed  by  using  the  Above  variables.  Of 
those  individual  a receiving  an  Index  score  of  7 (hiqh  access) 
only  10  percent  have  high  anomia  scores:  whereas,  ot  those  per- 
sona receiving  an  Index  score  of  0 (low  access)  100  percent  have 
high  anomia  scores. 


Melr,  E.I.,  4 Barak,  A.  Pervasiveness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Intrinsic-extrinsic  need"  and  persistence  sv  work.  J.gl?rQ#l 
qf  Applied  Ff/cho’ciy.  1974,  103-109. 

Reports  results  from  1,027  persons  from  10  different  occupa- 
tion who  responded  to  inventories  of  intrinsic  snd  extrinsic 
needs.  While  persistence  at  work  was  positively  correlated  with 
intrinsic  needs,  no  cor rrelation  was  found  with  extrinsic  need*. 
These  findings  were  generally  consistent  across  occupations.  The 
criterion  persistence  at  work  waa  defined  vaguely  as  % of  total 
number  of  -sooths  elapsed  since  graduation. 


Mo  leaner,  M.  Technology  nnd  the  wcrKsn  Technical  Jci..->IHi» 
jndaoplal  processes  in  Industry.  San  Franciscoi  Chandler  Pub- 
lishing Company.  1969. 


Reanalyzas  the  data  from  30  previous  studies  snd  reports  on 
tho  behavioral  adaptations  that  were  found  to  be  associated  with 
varying  technological  restraints  such  as  cooperation,  either  re- 
quired or  permitted:  hand  transfer  for  moving  or  transporting 
paterlals  or  equipment;  machine  tools  to  help  with  transfer:  a 
•doedllne*  transfer  process!  a •live-line"  transfer  process,  end 
combinations  of  these  restraints. 


RtAwut,  c J.  Job  enlargement  la  worth  checking.  Iron  Aoe. 
1934.  122.  **-'*.. 

i 


Discusses  some  of  the  basic  ludlwnti  of  Job  enlargement, 
pointing  out  possible  benefits,  but  also  cautioning  against 
complete  sndorsenont , especially  when  direct  labor  ia  concerned. 
Of  ter  times.  Job  enlargement  progra ne  invite  union  trouble.  Sons 
of  the  possibilities  of  job  enlargement  include  money  savings, 
greater  work  • f f iy ien-*y , greater  employe#  interest,  increased 
responsibility,  meaningful  and  purposeful  functions  for  the 
worker,  greater  pmdfct  ion  flexibility,  and  increased  job  sat- 
isfaction. Reports  briefly  on  Job  enlargement  programs  at  IBM 
and  Detroit  Bdisqt  . 
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Mlainer,  M The  l©nq  arm  of  the  job:  A study  of  work  and  leisure 

Industrial  Relations.  1971,  .10,  219-260. 

Reports  the  results  of  an  interview  survey  of  206  blue-collar 
VmV-tU  .tl  worker*  wb\ih  dt*r\bkb4  a «.n*l«Wt  negative  relation- 
ship harden  technir.il  constraints  and  social  interaction  while 
actually  workn^.  7*«  relationship  botween  ^icilor  technical  con- 
attaint,  nachine  pacing,  spatial  cuolnvstni,  task  dr pnrv'once  and 
work  t ;»  on  the  -ob  and  decreased  participation  in  voluntary  or- 
qr  .ittiort  was  strongest  for  average  nusur  of  afficea  held,  which 
supper’s  the  * car  r y-uve-r"  hypo  them  te . When  work  does  not  offer 
opportt m t itt  to  develop  and  maintain  skills,  the  incidence  of  non- 
work  activity  requiring  those  skills  decreases.  Hero  social  inter- 
action St  w>  rV  was  positively  related  to  higher  rat«'S  of  participa- 
tion in  voluntary  organisations  other  than  church,  suggesting  that 
social  skills  maintained  at  work  help  meet  the  demands  of  voluntary 
orqanltetic-.e:  activity  This  result  also  suggests  that  tho  "com- 
pensatory* hypothesis  that  workers  compensate  for  the  technical 
constraints  and  social  isolation  of  the  job  in  their  spare  time 
should  be  rejected 


In  the  book  this  theoretical  position  has  been  modified  in 
important  respects,  as  the  research  activities  of  the  Institute 
have  spread  from  nanu f me t ur ing  into  other  task  fields  Such  as 
selling  and  servico  activities 

Miller  and  Pice  argue  that  the  type  of  organ i rat  ion  in 
which  task  gioups  alter c common  Luanda:  i % with  the  group*  with 
which  people  readily  identify  themselves  is  s specie,  case.  They 
put  forwsrd  the  general  proposition  that  •v.tcrpr  i*e*  require  throe 
forms  of  or  ganl i*t ion --one  to  control  task  performance,  a »er<-nd 
to  bring  about  commitment  to  the  or  ganwet  ion  on  the  part  of  its 
mambers.  and  a third  to  regulate  relations  between  task  and  serial 
systems • 

They  also  argue  that  the  theory  of  organisation  which  had 
boon  do vo  1 Oped  on  tho  basis  of  studying  production  systems  fn.cvi 
to  recognise  the  significance  of  transactions  taking  pla<#  across 
tho  boundaries  between  sub-systems  Their  second  general  pi - 
position  is.  therefore,  that  boundary  regulation  is  the  ‘essential 
managerial  control  in  any  enterprise,  industrial  or  non  industrial' 

Both  propositions  are  explored  in  the  context  of  case  studies 
of  a aal«s  force,  a dry-cleaning  service,  a family  business,  a 
major  construction  project,  a research  laboratory  and  an  airlina. 


Melton.  A w.  4 Briggs.  C.  E.  Engineering  psychology  Annual 
Be V lew  of  Psychology.  1060,  71-98. 


Review  of  research  literature  omphasislng  the  identification 
of  human  performance  function  relevant  to  design  of  man-machine 
eyatema  am)  work  envlioiuaenta  for  the  Human  operator  Topics 
include  mar.  on  apece.  atreaa.  information  display,  control 
variables,  feedback  variables,  skilled  performance.  SMjnitoring 
end  vigilance,  decision  making,  and  aailtiman-machine  systems. 


Mrrrena . H,k  s'carrett,  J.B.  The  Protestant  Ethic  scale  as  a 
predictor  of  repetitive  work  performance,  journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  1975.  $0.  125-217. 

The  Protestant  Ethic  Scale  was  administered  se  part  of  a 
large  test  battery  to  113  Introductory  psychology  students. 

Port/  Pale  and  female  subjects,  of  whom  20  had  scored  #t  least 
jne  standard  deviation  above  the  rsan  score  on  the  Protestant 
Ethic  Scale  Ihlgh  Protestant  athic  group)  and  20  had  scored  at 

one  standard  deviation  below  that  man  (lew  Protestant  ethic 
group),  were  selected  to  participate  in  s repetitive  task  (writing 
Xs  on  sheets  of  paper).  The  high  Protestant  ethic  group  spent 
• ignlf  icantly  more  t isie  workir-,  on  the  task  (p(.Ol)  and  produced 
significantly  sore  output  (p^.001).  It  was  concluded  that  the 
type  of  work  behavior  studied  is  s component  of  the  Protest  ant 
ethic  personality  variable. 


Hrup,  1. 
lstor  of 
gro* 

24.  91 


.A..  Aronoff.  J.,  4 Wilson.  J.f  Motivation  as  a med- 
the  mechanisms  underlying  role  assignments  in  small 
Journal  of  Personality  and  Socml  Psychology,  1972. 


Examined  the  hypothesis  that  motivation  mediates  the  »nflu- 
ence  of  . xternal  status  and  personal  attributes  on  leader -follower 
role  differentiation.  Twenty-tour  triads  we:e  lorrcd.  each  com- 
posed of  one  male  and  two  females  (undergraduate  StuJcnts)  who 
were  homogeneously  high  on  either  safety  or  esteem  needs  The 
groups'  task  oriented  activity  in  a standard  situation  was  coded 
using  Bor  gal ta ' s Interaction  Process  Scores.  As  pred icted . <a» 
males  became  leaders  more  often  in  safety  groups  than  in  esteer, 
groups,  end  ib>  the  con  elation  between  leadership  and  su.v.fSt* 
solution  secret,  a manifestation  of  task  competence,  was  sign.fi- 
cant 2 / Higher  for  asteem  groups  than  safety  groups  In  aidit.on, 
•oat ing  position  of  tn#  male  tended  to  interact  wiir,  motivation, 
findings  wera  used  tc  arg.i*  that  a complex  mcxlel  Is  necessary  to 
deecribo  th.  development  of  role  differentiation  in  small  groups. 


Migliore.  *.l>.  improving  worker  productivity  through  co—un- 

icst.rg  krovtedqe  of  work  results  Management  of  Personnel. 
flue r t e r 1 y . 1970,  9.  26-  32. 

Se  ■ *>t  ta  on  ewr>  studies  conducted  in  a midwest  mass  pro- 
Mliu  Hiullicl'i'lin  pi*"'  «“■</  I 1 nvol vrd  SO  «splo,...  In 

• t,,..,  .■  1 ...  for.'  »"  fS-r.-o  C 

..illnwry  .M  foil  .do  implo-ont.tion . «««.- 

H-:,.  o!  Sf.fl/  1 os  ill. -I  II"  «.”«“*  ”o  ‘! 

erm-,  , n • r.solt.  .Kiel,  , nr., 0.0  po.tu.o  of  O.llych.ro., 

, q : nfom.l  cort.ct  by  »h»  . Jf.rv  l.or  with  IndlvlOo.l 
„ ..,  ,11.  f,I  S>  . I l rul  l c. I — 0 .i,n,f,C0bt  .mpro/rfsobt. 

in  prod.  on  all  qo.nllt.tiv,  n.a.or,.  «nd  • r.Sucllos  IS 

va.l.b of  »ho  po.forr.f.,*  *»,•»•'  rnovl— Iq.  of  r.nol,.  h.O 
f.vorsbl.  off.'--,  on  p-  .lot-,  <r  of  both  .«po.  ,coc.O  .nJ  in.npof- 
ijocd  ..  f..r<  Sf  .fl/  II  in/olvofl  I.  .op.rf-l.or.  .~l  S00  >— ik.r* 
In  too  Orp.r ,..nt , , pf.s.  .off  ....only  Knool.Ooo  of  ro.ult. 
Inoold  only  or.  of  daily  postin,  of  u,f  p.odoction  ro- 

porl.-  Th.  .,-orol  .toOy  III  not  prov.O.  .oiD.no.  of  • Mph  0. 

of  , nprov.n.nt  in  p.rtoi«.n<-.  but  'bo  .utnor  '.port,  that 
IM  results  were  1 A til#  hypotheaiied  direction. 

Import  does  not  contain  complete  etetleilcel  date  end  etudy 
failed  to  control  for  other  variables.  Knowledge  of  results  wee 
con tarn lie  ltd  with  en  employee  recreation  program 


Miller  E.J.,  4 Sice,  A.K.  5jfStews  of  otganliat  i»n  Th*  cpntrol 
Of  (III  -n.1  gent  lent  bou  vl.ir  ica  . lx.nlor.  Tavistock  PublTcst  ion*. 

no. 


Srpi.  senti  a new  stage  in  the  devvlojmient  of  the  work  of 
the  Tav i stock  Institute  of  Human  Relations  in  the  field  of  or- 
gan  i sat  Ion  theory.  Earlier  work,  particularly  ir»  coal-mming 
and  the  Indian  textile  industry.  h**l  suggested  that  forms  of 
work  organisation  could  be  developed  which  simultaneously  met 
the  tesMilcsl  rr«|ui  i stment  e of  the  task  am  I patisfiv.1  injsortant 
human  nr'di- -par  t m*  iar  ly  the  need  to  belong  to  i primary  task 
group  with  a meaningful  set  of  objectives.  This  w »rk  led  to 
the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  'Joint  opt  imi  !»et  Ion  ss  s 
atrstegy  in  organisation  *ign--tha  strategy  of  choosing  s 
form  of  task  organisation  v ich  jointly  optimise*  the  technical 
and  social  sub- systems  of  the  enter  prise. 


^^,r*  L.H.,  6 Hamblin,  P.L.  Interdependence,  differential 

t??  Prort“ct‘f'‘<V-  IblltCJIlL.loctpJaslcal  Rl  ;jt«. 

1 96 1,  iy.  768-7  70. 


Pr.v  Icrj,  wyV  „„  tb.  »f  f.ct.  of  poop.r.tl„.  ...|  co»p.tftlv. 
settings  appears  to  be  corpletely  ambiguous.  An  examination  of 
ihea.  studies  suggests  that  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
effect  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  group 
has  an  lntardepender.ee  task.  A review  of  the  literature  suggests 
that  the  results  e»/  be  generalised  to  a variety  of  types  of 
groujm.  Tha  thesis  is  put  forward  that  theae  results  may  be 
conceptual ized  In  terms  of  s balance  between  two  opposing  behavior 
pattarnai  one  oriented  to  greater  individual  productivity  end 
one  oriented  to  blocking  the  productivity  of  others.  This  paper 
reports  an  experiment  confirming  the  hypothesis  (N-60  male 
students)  participating  in  a puxsle  type  eolutlon  problem  under 
differential  reward  system. 


Miller,  * . B.  Task  tsxonomyi  Science  or  technology.  Ergonomics 

1967.  Ifi  (2).  167-17*.  ~ * Ei^S 


Review  of  task  taxonomy  and  presentation  of  a tixonosy  of 
human  performance.  Taxonomy  includes  following  categories: 
concept  of  purpose,  scanning,  idem i f icat ion  of  relevant  cues 
function.  Interpretation  of  cues,  short  tans  memory,  long  tens 
memory,  decision  making,  and  problem  solving  and  effector 
response . 

A claaaification  matrix  or  grid  ia  proposed  consisting  of 
throe  dimensions:  (1)  psychologically  functional  categories 

(*.g..  strategy,  memory).  (2)  categories  of  task  content,  and 
(3)  successive  stages  of  learning. 


Ml r els . H.L.,  A Garrett,  J.B.  The  Protestant  fthlc  as  a personality 
battery.  Journal  of  Consulting  and  Clinical  Psycho  logy,  19  71, 

2&,  40-44. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  the  psychological  meanlnq  of  the 
Protestant  Ethic,  a scale  comprised  of  Item*  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a aeries  ef  factot  analytics  was  administered  together 
with  a battery  of  personality  measures  to  a sample  of  117  male 
undergraduates.  Scores  on  the  Protestant  Ethic  Scule  were  jw.ai- 
tively  rslet»d  to  the  Mosher  scales  for  Sex  Cullt  and  Morality 
Conscience  Guilt  but  wore  unrelated  to  the  Hostile  Guilt  Scale. 
Score*  were  also  positively  sssocieted  with  suthoritarisnism 
and  with  expectancy  for  internal  control.  In  a second  study  with 
54  male  and  55  female  undergraduates,  Protestant  Ethic  Scale 
•cores  were  positively  correlated  with  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank  acalea  for  occupations  desianding  s concrete,  pragmatic 
approach  to  work,  and  neqstively  correlated  with  scales  for  oc- 
cupations which  typically  require  emotional  sensitivity*  theo- 
retical lnterasta,  and  huaianlatlc  values.  Suggestions  for  futur* 
research  were  noted. 


Ki eke  1 , C-  Intrinsic,  extrinsic,  ani  risk  propensity  (actois 
in  the  work  attitudes  of  teachers,  educational  admin i at » ator s , 
end  business  mangers.  ournal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1974,  59 
339-34). 


rarsUel  versions  of  Borgaita,  rord . and  bohrnstedt's  Work 
Components  Study  Quest ionnaite  wera  used  to  compare  the  job  or- 
ientations of  college-educated  employees  in  educational  and  bu»- 
inens  or  g.ml  aat  ions . The  sample  was  composed  of  432  teachers, 
lit  educational  administrators,  and  192  business  managers..  Mul- 
tiple and  single  classification  analysis  of  variance  procedure* 
were  used  to  explore  rel at lonthips  ami  group  differences  across 
the  stiitudlnsl  sub-scalcs.  The  hypothesis  that  the  attitudes 
of  educators  differ  from  the  attitudes  of  business  marsqers  to- 
ward Intrinsic-extrinsic  rewards  and  risk  oriental  ions  was  sup- 
ported. finally,  a Continuum  of  differing  group  profiles  was 
proposed.  The  business  managers  evidence  attitudes  with  high- 
risk  propensity  and  lena  concern  Iot  extrinsic  f act oi s . At  the 
opposite  pole,  the  teacher*  show  low-n«k  propensity  with  s 
high  concern  for  extrinsic  facto: a.  The  two  educational  admin- 
istrator groups,  appearing  in  the  middle  of  th*  continuum,  at  a 
similar  in  their  attitudes  to  teachers  in  having  s high  concern 
for  extrinsic  factor*  and  security;  but  when  risk  1*  attached 
to  intrinsic  factor**  they  x**cmM*  th*  business  managers. 
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Abstracts  (Cont'd-l 


Mitchell.  T.B..  A Albright,  D.  Expectancy  theory  predictions  of 
■ aval  aviation  officers'  job  aat i a f act  ion,  job  effort,  job  perfor- 
aarc*  a tA  retention.  Technics!  Peport  No.  71-17,  May  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Contract  No nr  N00014-47-A-0 103-0013,  Advsnoad 
ha  search  Projects  Agency,  U.S.  Navy. 

Used  expectancy  theory  to  predict  effort,  satisfaction,  per- 
formance and  retention  of  two  squadrons  of  Naval  aviation  officers. 
Sa  (51  Naval  aviation  officers)  corplotcd  an  officer  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire (OAQ),  which  obtained  data  on  personal  Information,  re- 
enilstwrnt  plans,  and  key  variables  of  ths  theoroticsl  model  of 
wr>rk  svt*  ivat  inn.  roze^anding  officers  rated  each  subjects'  effort 
and  perforsiance  on  a 7 point  CO/XO  rating  form.  The  results  sup- 
ported three  hypotheses  derived  from  evpaclancy  theory. 

(1)  The  degree  to  which  an  individual  is  satisfied  with  hie 
position  and  ths  Navy  le  a monotonies  1 ly  increaainq  function  of  the 
icportance  or  attraction  of  various  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  rewards 
and  the  perceived  instrumentality  of  his  position  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  rewards. 

(2)  the  deqrec  to  dtich  an  individual  le  satisfied  with  his 
position  and  the  Navy  le  related  more  to  intrinsic  satiefactlon  then 
extrinsic  satisfaction. 

(3)  The  higher  the  amount  of  iritrinnic  satisfaction,  the 
higher  will  be  the  expectation  of  remaining  in  the  Navy.  The  cor- 
relation between  satisfaction  and  retention  was  r~.CS.  It  waa  also 
fo'.nd  that  the  choice  about  stayinq  in  the  Navy  depend#  more  on 
satisfaction  with  present  position  than  with  satisfaction  for  the 
Navy  in  general. 


Mohr,  L.  B.  Organizational  technology  and  organiiat ional  struc- 
ture. hdff.inlatiatlve  Science  Quarterly.  1971,  }_4,  444-499. 


Investigated  the  relationship  of  organisational  structure 
and  technology.  Pols  analysis  was  based  on  144  wui A giouje  from 
13  health  departments  selected  randomly.  Work  groups  included 
custodians,  nurses,  dog  catchers  and  physicians. 

Contrary  to  impressions  that  might  be  obtained  from  the  lit- 
erature on  technology  and  structure,  there  is  not  a great  deal  of 
reliable  evidence  that  the  social  structure  of  organizations  is 
strongly  affected  by  technology.  The  present  research  finda  a 
very  weak  relationship  between  technological  manageability  and 
subordinate  p.xrt  iripnt  ion  in  decision  making.  When  the  concep- 
tualization of  technology  is  expanded  to  include  more  than  man- 
ageability, a modri a i e relationship  with  pal ticipat lveness  emeiges. 
No  support  is  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  af feet iveness  of 
an  organization  is  determined  by  the  consonance  between  its  tech- 
nology and  its  social  atructure.  Technology  and  structure  are 
both  multidlmcnn ional  concept#  that  cannot  be  expected  to  be  re- 
lated in  a simple  manner.  Future  research  on  the  determinants 
of  moat  dimenaiona  of  social  atructure  in  organisat ions  should 
probably  emphasise  independant  variables  other  than  technologi- 
cal characteristics. 


19»e  following  variables  have  been  found  to  be  important:  (1) 

degree  of  certainty  of  taeka  and  goals  Including  performance  feed- 
back, 1 2 ) individual  attitudes  *oward  -horny.  the  group  toler- 
ance for  ambiguity  and  cognitive  complexity  and.  (3)  motivation 
to  feel  competent  in  mastering  the  Job. 

Only  when  all  three  impute  (e  Job  design,  lnd.vldoei  predis- 
positions end  technological  variables)  ere  contingent  on  and  fit 
each  other  eyetemat leal ly  is  there  likely  to  be  high  employee 
motivation  and  nigh  task  performance.  The  better  the  fit  the 
higher  the  motivation  and  performance. 


Horae.  J.  J.  Person-job  congruence  and  Individual  adjustment  and 
development.  Human  Eolations.  1979,  29,  141-44: . 

This  rosnarch  was  conducted  at  the  clerical  and  hourly  employee 
levels  in  two  large  organizations.  It  investigates  trie  conqruxn  * 
or  "fit*  of  five  personality  prod  i *jk»s  i t ions  with  tho  relative  cer- 
tainty of  jobs  The  hypothesis  tested  is  that  this  person- job  con* 
grucncu  is  related  to  individual  psychological  a IJu»imi>i  and 
development  at  work,  as  represented  by  an  individual's  'sense  of 
competence*  on  the  Job. 

These  findings  lend  support  to  the  research  hypothesis  that 
peraon'job  congiuenca  will  bo  .istociatod  with,  first,  greater 
adjustment  and.  second,  more  growth  and  development  at  work,  at 
clerical  and  hourly  levels  in  an  organization. 

Individuals  working  on  routine,  predictable  Jobs  can  be  just 
as  adjusted  and  enn  n»|»*i  i«n<o  juat  aa  much  growth  and  develej  vnt 
at  work  as  people  working  on  uncertain,  unpredictable,  complex  jobs. 
Person-Job  congruence  b.txcJ  on  participants ' ratings  of  t h.  job 
agreed  well  with  the  congruence  based  on  supervisory  ratings.  In 
the  control  group,  though,  there  was  a discrepancy  between  parti- 
cipants' and  supervisory  ratings  of  job  certainty  significant  at 
.09.  The  discrepancy  in  general  tended  to  lead  to  higher  person- 
job  congruence  based  on  personal  Job  ratings  than  on  supervisory 
ratings.  It  is  as  if  people  in  the  control  group  were  seeking  higher 
congruence  by  porcoivlng  Jobs  in  line  with  their  personality  ten- 
dencies . 

Tho  findings  seem  to  havo  special  implications  in  two  areas. 
These  are:  (1)  integrating  recruitment,  selection  and  placcnent 

process**  In  the  organization  with  the  design  of  lob#  to  provide 
for  individual  adjustment  and  development  at  work  through  person- 
job  congruoncoi  and,  (2)  tho  broader  and  moro  complex  issue  of 
understanding  man  at  work. 

In  this  research,  the  dynamic  which  seened  to  be  lesdinq  to  sn 
individual's  adjustment  and  development  through  a Siise  of  coopcien;. 
waa  congruence  of  person  and  job,  and  net  any  universal,  normative 
ideas  about  how  all  people  ought  to  prefer  to  behave  or  how  all  jobs 
Ought  to  bo  designed.  Tho  findings  hero  advocate  thinking  that  an 
Individual,  whether  he  in  working  on  uncertain,  ar.biauous.  complex 
Jobs  providing  much  worker  autonomy  or  working  on  cettuin  and 
mtlim  Jobs  TNdt  pr<\vld\t\q  much  worker  sut onoey  , can  grow  sr.4  develop 
at  work  through  an  evolving  and  increased  sense  of  competence . The 
fooling  of  compotonco  is  not  rovoreed  only  for  tho  .ndividual  experi- 
encing complexity , uncerteinty  end  sutonoeiy  on  the  job.  A person's 
exist  Cherished  accomplishment  1#  his  own  competence  in  exaatet  ing  his 
own  intellectual  and  physical  environment. 


Montague,  w.  E. 4 Weber.  C.  E.  Effects  of  knowledge  of  reeults  and 
d.fferent.al  monetary  reward  on  aix  uninterrupted  hours  of 
monitoring.  Human  factors.  1949.  April,  173-180. 


"^ie  effects  of  knowledge  of  results  (KR)  end  monetary  reward 
on  six  hours  of  uninterrupted  monitoring  of  a complex  visual 
display  were  e**-!n',d.  Comparisons  wore  made  among  groups 
receiving i no  KB  about  resoonsc  adequacy,  KB  plus  monetary 

reward  or  penalty  determined  by  r«*p.’ii«  adequacy,  and  Kit  plus 
rmwa/d  in  pra-tlen  V.u*.  not  during  tho  criterion  session.  In 
addition,  comparison  was  -ids  between  the  no- KB  grouo  *nd  e 
similar  one  r-n  by  Webber  and  A-iama  (19'»4)  whore  a roat  had  been 
given  after  three  of  six  hours  monitoring.  All  groups  showed 
per fornar.ee  decrements  of  sra  1 1 magnitude.  The  manipulation  of 
KB  and  reward  failed  to  deter  decrement.  Reward  in  addition 
to  KB  did  enhance  overall  performance,  however,  KB  alone  did  not 
facilitate  performance,  contrary  to  results  from  other  studies. 
Trelnlrvj  under  KB  plus  reward  did  not  enhance  criterion  performance 
when  no  KK  or  reward  was  provided,  in  support  of  previous  research, 
man's  monitoring  capabilities  over  extended  time  periods  seem 
adequate  for  aodern  systems. 


Morris,  C.0. 


Task  effects  on  group  interaction.  Journal  of  Be^- 
1944.  ±.  54  9-994. 


A systematic  investigation  of  the  effects  on  group  Interaction 
of  2 task  characteristics i task  type  (production,  discussion,  prob- 
lem solving),  end  level  of  difficulty  (high,  medium,  low).  Evidence 
waa  also  gathered  on  the  effects  of  ordinal  position.  Analysis  of 
transcripts  from  108  3-man  groups  Indicated  that  task  type  signifi- 
cantly effected  tho  distribution  of  more  than  f-OX  of  the  group  acti- 
vity. with  production  (creativity)  and  discussion  task#  being  least 
alike.  Task  difficulty  had  lees  effect  on  group  activity.  Signi- 
ficant changes  wore  found  in  group  activity  from  the  l#t  to  the  4th 
seat loite.  The  date  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  methodological 
implications  for  small-group  research,  and  aeveral  research  strate- 
gies were  proposed  to  minimise  these  methodological  problems. 


Morse.  J. J.  A contingency  look  at  job  design.  California 
imneg«--crvt  review.  1973,  ^4,  41-79. 

Theoretical  article  on  research  program  at  five  organisat ional 
•nlte  (1  pairs  of  research  laboratories  and  J pairs  of  manufactur- 
ing and  assembly  plants)  to  measure  the  interactions  and  inter- 
dependencies among  task  and  technological  variables,  individual 
personality  character  let  lea , organisation  and  job  design  attri- 
butes. the  level  of  organisat ional  effectiveness  end  the  level  of 
individual  motivation. 


Boras,  N.  C.  end  Beimer,  E.  The  experimental  change  of  a 
major  organ  i r\t  tonal  variable,  iflu  rjv*  L_fiX_^hQn  r m.i  1 and  Social 

■EmK-iggy.  12.  120-129. 

A field  experiment  in  en  industrial  settinq  was  conducted 
in  order  to  teat  hypotheses  concerning  the  relationship  Letween 
the  means  by  Vhirh  organizational  derisions  '.re  madr.  and  (a) 
individual  satisfaction,  and  (b)  productivity. 

Using  four  parallel  divieionn  of  the  clerical  operations 
of  an  organisat ion.  two  programs  of  changes  were  introduced . 

One  program,  the  Autonomy  program  involving  two  of  the  divisions, 
was  designed  to  increase  the  role  of  the  rank-and-file  employee# 
in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  organization.  The  other 
two  divisions  Received  a urogram  designed  to  increase  ihe  role 
of  upper  management  in  the  decision-maV inq  processes  (the 
Hierarchical ly- control  led  program).  The  phases  of  the  experiment 
included!  (a)  before  measurement,  (b)  training  programs  fCr 
supervisory  personnel  lasting  approximately  4 months,  (c)  an 
operations  period  of  a year  for  the  two  experimental  programs, 
and  (d)  after  measurement.  In  addition,  certain  measurements 

taken  during  the  training  and  operational  phases  of  the 
expei tment . rinllnge  are  reported  on  the  question  of  the 
experimental  "take*  end  on  the  general  hypotheses  on  individual 
satisfactions  and  productivity.  Briefly,  it  was  found  thatr 

1*  experimental  programs  produced  changes  in  deciaion- 

making  allocations  in  the  direction  required  for  the  testing  of 
the  hypotheses. 

2.  The  individual  satisfactions  of  the  members  of  the  work 
groups  Increased  significantly  in  the  Autonomous  program  and 
decreased  significantly  in  the  Hierarchies  1 ly-cont rol led  program. 

J.  Uslnq  one  measure  of  productivity,  both  decision-making 
systems  increased  productivity,  with  the  Hierarchically- 
controlled  program  resulting  in  a greater  increase. 

The  relationship  of  the  findings  to  the  so-celled  ‘Hawthorne 
•fleet*  *•  examined  and  the  experimental  programs  and  their  results 
•re  considered  in  the  light  of  e theoretical  description  of  the 
role  of  the  control  end  regulation  processes  of  large  organisations. 
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Abstracts  (f  ont  'd . ) 


Nuim , J.L.  Select ing  vigilant  types:  Predicting  vigilance  per- 

Icrmimr  by  means  of  a field  dependence  test.  gxper  lnenta  1 Publi- 
cation Synt.-m.  1970.  1«sv>o  Ho.  4.  Mi  Ho.  1MB. 

Investigated  effect*  of  perceptual  style  on  vigilance  display 
tasks  differ. ng  in  ronj  1 e « » t y Ss  mere  177  male  undergraduates  who 
completed  Embedded  Figures  Tests.  ^»en\y  field  dependent  and  field 
independent  subjects  mete  selected  to  stouter  vigilance  displays. 
One  diaplny  «si  a simplo  vigilance  task  (one  bulblr  the  other  task 
was  cosfiirr  <4x4  matrix  of  bulbs).  Ss  monitocsd  each  of  the  dis- 
plays for  4*i  si  1 nu  * e periods. 

Results  indicated  thst  there  were  no  differences  in  the  per- 
formance of  either  group  on  the  staple  task.  On  this  tssk  field 
dopendont  Ss  had  highor  initial  par formance . On  the  complex  task, 
field  independent  Ss  wera  superior  monitors.  Field  independent  Ss 
also  exhibited  less  performance  decrement. 


n .ns  1 tiger  . H. . * K»n*n,  w.  Uncertainty,  atructure  snd  profarenco. 
F*vcV ■I*-- . -si  K yv irsnhs.  1944.  2fl»  (Whole  Ho.  586). 

417  adults  snd  children  served  ss  8s  in  9 studies  of  the  rela- 
tion between  expressed  preference  snd  differing  amounts  of  variabi- 
lity of  sttauiation.  Random  shapes  snd  different  sequential  approxi- 
mations to  English  were  used  ss  varlstions  in  sttaulus  variability. 
The  results  supported  the  following  generalizations:  Human  beings 

are  sensitive  to  the  amount  of  variability  in  stimulation.  There 
is  an  intermediate  amount  of  variability  which  was  conaiatontly 
r*«st  preferred  by  unsophisticated  Ss.  Preference  for  the  stimuli 
used  was  jointly  determined  by  number  of  independent  character  la  tic# 
cf  the  st  irn-il  i and  their  roar.ingfulnosa . proforence  for  variability 
changed  with  Ss-  experience  with  variable  stimulation,  whether  the 
eoper.ence  was  Induced  exper i.nental iy  or  wax  the  result  of  specific 
professional  training.  The  tendency  to  increase  preference  for 
atueulation  of  high  variability  is  related  to  Ss1  ability  to  code 
or  process  variability. 


Murrell  H.  Blood  sugar  level  and  performance.  Occupational  Psychology. 
1 **7 J , 4£.  773-700. 


flip  suggestion  that  rate  of  production  would  be  related  to  the  blood 
augar  level  of  the  operative  was  examined.  Subjects  involved  two  women 
age  si  and  19,  who  woikcd  on  a lab  simulation  of  testing  electrical 
cor-ponenta  . In  the  first  exoeriment  production  improved,  both  when  s 
glucose  dr  ink  snd  s placebo  were  given,  even  though  the  blood  sugat 
level  Inct  eased  only  when  the  glucose  drink  was  given.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  results  in  the  two  conditions.  A second 
experiment  compared  giving  s glucose  drink  to  giving  no  drink  at  all 
Subjects  were  four  women  aqe  IB  and  19.  Performance  imoroved  only  when 
the  drink  waa  given  and  there  was  a significant  difference  between  per- 
formances under  the  two  conditions.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
performance  is  not  related  so  much  to  the  ingestion  of  glucose  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  blood  sugar  level,  ss  to  the  fact  that  a drink 
was  given  at  all. 

From  i .eae  small  experiments  It  can  ba  concluded  that  the  rate  of 
work  or  production  is  not  necessarily  related  to  blood  sugar  level,  and 
that  the  effect  of  drink  taken  during  work  may  be  related  to  things 
other  than  the  actual  content  of  the  drink,  for  example  subjects'  ex- 
pectations of  its  effect.  A probable  indication  is  that  if.  through 
advertising  or  other  means,  people  believe  that  a particular  drink  will 
improve  their  performance  and  it  will  probably  do  so. 


Murrell.  X.  P.  W.  Performance  differences  in  continuous  tasks. 
kSf  FSr-t  ... -me.  1*47.  i_7.  477-4)5. 


In  con’inuccia  and/or  repetitive  work  there  are  performance 
differences  both  between  individuals  and  within  individuals  which 
caniv . t be  re  ia‘*‘  ! any  experimental  variable.  Tasks  to  which  thia 
applies  "a/  be  a tive  or  inactive  and  it  is  argued  that  thcae  taaka 
lie  at  two  pf  a continuum,  so  that  causes  of  changes  in  performance 

may  be  com.  to  both.  It  la  suggested  that  these  causes  of  changes 
In  per  for ranees  nay  be  due  to  charges  in  arousal  and  that  these,  in 
turn,  may  result  from  s subject  be c or  i no  voluntarily  auto-aroused. 

A sechmus  for  auto-arousal  is  proposed  as  also  is  one  for  the  decline 
in  arousal  with  time.  This  proposition  can  normally  be  tested  only  by 
behavioral  means  and  an  experiment  is  reported  during  which  changes  in 
tne  conditions  are  s ade  which  might  be  thought  to  change  the  arousal 
levels  T9iese  include  the  adminietrst  ion  of  alcohol  end  caffeine, 
isolating  the  subject,  and  administering  a superimposed  vigilance  teak 
on  top  of  an  ac'ive  taak  (I  • } aubjscta  working  on  3S  hour  ahifta  for 
19  weeks).  Preliminary  examination  of  the  reaulta  >f  these  experiments 
a-;geete  that  the  subjects  can  themselves  manipulate  their  arousal 
levels,  independent  of  the  experimental  variables  imposed  by  the 
exper i man ter . 


Auto-aroueel  can  produce  phasic  ss  well  ss  tonic  arousal  with  the 
phasic  arousal  directed  towards  s particular  objective.  A oha«i< 
change  may  produce  a shift  in  tonic  level.  It  is  well  estsbli«hrd  that 
there  arc  ’dsmoinq  down",  cortlcofugal  projections  to  the  re’iculsr 
formation  which  must  Increase  ss  auto  arousal  increases  it  hut « _»<»•••  • 
Is  to  !>•  maintained.  tt  ts  suggested  ih»l  it  is  thesa  downward  i-tc- 
Jections  and  not  hyper ••roust  1 which  cause  the  irregularity  'psycho- 
logical ‘fatigue*?)  and/or  deterioration  of  performance.  As  the  deep- 
ing down  Increases,  it  will  override  ether  effects  'if  It  did  not.  the 
organism  would  “blow-up* ) snd  will  continue  until  there  ia  some  change 
In  status  such  ss  a break  in  the  continuity  of  the  task,  or  until  a 
balance  is  reached  when  amusing  effects  can  sqain  or  nifw  ins  t e In 
other  words,  some  of  the  behavioural  effects  which  have  been  described 
may  be  related  to  what  may  be  called  anti-arousal 

When  all  this  has  bean  said,  ws  muat  remember  that  s subject  may 
manipulate  her  arousal  as  she  w iahes , snd  not  ss  is  wished  by  the  ex  - 

per taenter . 


Myers,  H.S.  %Ov*  are  your  motivated  workers?  Harvard  Business 
Review.  19*4.  42.  7)-M. 


Reports  on  interview  study  of  282  employees  (2)1  males  snd 
SI  females)  at  Texas  Instr-ment  in  1961.  Oployci-r*  were  ran- 
domly selected  from  three  salaried  job  categories  (aicntlst, 
engineer  snd  msnufactur ing  supervisor)  and  two  hourly  classifi- 
cations (technicians  snd  assemblers).  Interviews  centered  on 
descriptions  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  situations  at  work. 

A total  of  7lS  sequences  were  obtained  from  the  287  Inter- 
views. Of  this  total  S4%  of  the  sequences  were  favorable  and  59% 
involved  long  range  work  situations,  fcicncnts  of  the  sequences 
vers  divided  into  first  lev-1  factors  which  are  the  actual 
events  or  circumstances  leading  to  favorable  or  unfavorable 
feelings  snd  second  levol  factors  which  were  the  explanations 
why  the  event  caused  favorable  or  unfavorable  feelings.  Four- 
teen first  level  fectore  were  identified  with  echl*  vc-swAt  as 
the  largest  category  accounting  for  311  of  the  sequences.  Com- 
pany policy  end  admlnistrat  lot.  accounted  for  14%  of  the  suquciu.ee, 
most  of  them  unfavorable.  Twelve  second  level  factors  were  iden- 
tified (many  the  sa.m«  as  first  level  factors). 

Study  concludes  that  factors  in  work  situation  which  moti- 
vate employees  ara  different  from  factors  that  dlaaatlsfy  em- 
ployees. Motivation  stems  from  the  challenge  of  the  Job  through 
such  factors  as  achievement,  responsibility,  growth,  advancement, 
work  itself  and  earned  recognition.  Dissatisfactions  more  often 
spring  from  factors  peripheral  to  the  task  (maintenance  neede). 


Mynra,  H.S.  Conditions  for  manager  motivation.  Harvard  business 
Review,  1966,  £4,  58-69. 


Study  based  on  date  obtained  from  1 344  managers  in  Dellas 
division  of  Texas  Instrument  (upper  managers  N-91.  middle  mana- 
gers N-683,  lower  managers  N-570) . Attitude  dull  wss  factor 
analyzed  snd  identified  eight  fsetors:  (1)  motivation  on  job 

(2)  supervisory  style  of  boss  (3)  work  after  hours  (4)  attitude 
toward  status  symbols  (5)  assumptions  about  people  (6)  recreation 
and  community  activities  (7)froedom  of  action  and  (8)  job 
pressure. 

Motivation  of  managers  is  dependent  on  interpersonal  com- 
petence, l ho  opi-ortunity  to  work  toward  meaningful  goals  and 
existence  of  appropriate  management  systems.  Other  findings: 

(1)  motivation  highest  among  top  management. 

(2)  motivation  related  to  supervisory  style  of  immediate 

boss:  developmental  supervisors  stimulate  motivation; 

roductlve  supervisors  inhibit  motivation. 

13)  all  managers  prefer  developmental  supervisor  regardless 
of  their  ovn  stylo. 

(4)  motivation  for  the  manager  ia  both  a consequence  and 
symptom  cf  mffectlvo  Job  pmrformence. 


Myers.  H.S.  fv- ry  employ—  a man aye r i More  ar an i nifgl  work 
through  job  enrichment.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill , IJTfl. 


Reports  on  Texas  Instrument's  implement  at  ion  of  s program 
in  which  every  employee  is  involved  in  the  organization  to  an 
opiintm  exter.\.  Strategy  was  to  transform  hourly  subordinates 
into  manage i • over  their  own  Job  by  a procoas  of  Jub  enrichment. 
The  basic  assumption  of  the  approach  is  that  “creative*  involve- 
ment of  people  from  all  levels  of  the  organ. cation  in  the  tasks 
of  setting  meaningful  goals  through  a process  controlled  by 
competence  rather  than  authority  will  produce  an  Affective  human 
system  characterised  by  interpersonal  competence  end  goals  thst 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organisation  and  its  participants. 

Every  employee  assumes  responsibility  for  processing,  plan- 
ning and  controlling.  Supervisors  assume  role  ae  advisers,  con- 
sultant and  coordinators. 


fhirrell.  X.F.M,  Laboratory  studies  of  repetitive  work t fV  Auto-erousal 
se  e determinant  of  Performance  in  monotonous  tasks.  Acts  Psycho)  ->g  i ca 
19*9,  ft.  2*0-7  70  *“i3UA“ 


study  involved  twenty -one  subjects  who  worked  on  a simulated  industrial 
tssk  of  i r.soec * inn  of  electrical  components.  Subjects  worked  for  four 
hours  a day  under  varying  conditions  . The  authors  revs  I w three  vigilance 
hypotheses.  *1)  strategies) -expectancy  and  statistical  approaches  *7) 
Behavioral  inhibition  ())  Neurological  activation  or  arousal.  Authors 
conclude  that 

'I)  Auto-arousal  ts  probable  and  may  be  compared  with  "a el f- 
sreussl'  or  with  ‘wakefulness  of  choice*. 


Myers,  M.  S.  Overcoming  union  opposition  to  Jab  enrichment. 
Harvard  Business  Review.  1*71,  12.  J7-49. 


Discusses  problem  thst  organisational  development  (00) 
efforts  are  often  impeded  by  labor  unione--par ticular ly  when 
the  efforts  infringe  on  what  unions  sec  se  their  pc  roust i ve 
of  prescribing  the  roles  and  reward  systems  of  the  workers. 
Unilateral  pursuit  of  OD  efforts  by  aansqtstnt  usually  inten- 
sifies its  win-loee  relationship  with  the  union.  Both  company 
snd  union  must  be com#  involved  in  the  change  process,  with  man- 
agement taking  the  flret  step.  This  article  describee  four 
company  approaches  to  making  Job  enrichment  snd  other  eapecte 
of  OD  feaaible  in  the  unionised  work  force. 


'})  That  hyper -si ouss 1 la  improbable  as  e ceuee  of  appearance 
of  Irregularity. 


The  effects  which  have  been  studied  aie  ton  complex 
to  describe  by  e single  non-specific  level  of  arousal- 
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Abstracts  'Cont‘d.1 


These  mo-1*  1 • are  not  techniques  <>f  manipulation  or  explol- 
t at  ion,  but  processes  that  •irmi)t*nca  njy  serve  the  nee  )*  of  t ha 
01 9<in l rat  ion  and  tta  mcml'ers.  Tli«  dlfier  in  origtni 

Tha  con  ft  on tat jon  modal  !•  illuatratad  by  a process 
developed  in  a major  food  chain  in  Canada.  It  is  patterned  after 
Hot.  ci  i H . nlnVe's  “Phase  1*  confrontation  following  p*  rcondit  inn- 
ing by  Mml-r-ir  of  management  and  laadere  of  local  unions. 

Tha  manag«  me ot  t » a > n l ng  PoJal  evolved  fror.  a management 
aaminar  n|  |ionrh  d.  vcloj'cd  »n  a major  wood  product  *.  company  in  the 
United  States.  This  model  la  initiated  by  having  both  corpany 
aanKji  ii  and  local  union  leads:*  team  together  in  Management 
seminar a and  workshops. 

The  yeor igntat log  model  is  a serendipitous  consequence 
of  af  forte  in  a major  chemical  company  in  Canada  to  apply  be- 
havioral science  pnnciploa  in  the  opening  of  a new  plant  in  tha 
auburba  of  Toronto. 

Hie  negotiate!  collaboration  modal,  as  described  by 
Richard  Bockhard.  illustrates  the  consequence#  of  cooperation  be- 
tween management  and  international  labor  unions  in  Europe  in  fur- 
thering organisation  af  fact  lvar.es*  through  job  enrichment. 


Hath ana on,  C.  A..  % Becker.  M.  H.  Job  satisfaction  and  Job  per- 
for—ar  ei  An  empirical  rest  of  »oiue  theoretical  profoe  i i ion- . 
Organ  i rati  »wi  l |>eha  ior  A Human  F»rf“-*man>;e.  1971,  9.  267-279. 


Derived  3 hypotheses  specifying  conditions  for  finding  a 
relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  performance  using 
U>rk* ' i conceptual  analysis.  Data  wera  tested  from  a study 
of  103  physicians  providing  routine  pediatric  care  in  ambula- 
tory clinics.  Satisfaction  and  performance  were  positively 
assoc i a*ed  wh-n  (a)  the  physician*#  intrinair  job  valuca  aup- 
por  ted  pat.ent  care  activities,  (b)  tha  physician  received  pro- 
fessional recognition  from  outpatient  care,  and  (c)  commitment 
to  outpatient  care  srose  from  interest  in  tne  activity  Itself 
rsther  than  froa  its  value  as  a means  to  long-range  career  goals. 
These  findings  support  the  hypotheses  based  on  Locks  a work.  It 
la  sug jested  that  certain  conditions  particular  to  the  settings 
In  vh i _h  this  research  was  carried  out  may  have  contributed  to 
Own  raawlta . 


Naylor.  J.C..  A Dickinaon.  T.L.  Talk  atructufe.  work  structure 
and  team  performance.  journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1909. 
I67-177. 


It  was  concluded  that  differences  in  psychological  needs  were 
not  associated  with  dlfferc-  r * in  l)>«  kind  of  Job  elements  that 
were  aatiafy  ing/d  i seat  1 «fy  I n<| . 


The  failure  of  need  gratification  theory  to  be  supported  by 
this  research  suggests  a deficiency  in  the  formalist  ton  of  that 
theory.  Studies  investigating  the  influence  of  personality  varia- 
bles alone  are  not  aa  likely  to  increase  our  understanding  aa  at# 
studies  which  examine  tha  simultaneous  effects  of  both  personality 
and  situation  variables  on  job  satisfaction.  This  criticism  ray 
also  apply  to  need  gratification  theory  which  in  its  present  form 
contains  no  provision  for  situation  differences  and  their  potential 
Interaction  with  psychological  needs,  Perhaps  this  is  a direction 
In  Which  need  gratification  theory  could  be  profitably  developed. 


Newsweek.  Motivating  people i Money  lan’t  everything.  N#v*week . 
April  22.  1968.  80-82. 

Report  of  job  enrichment  programs  at  Texas  Instrument  and  ATsT. 
Include#  discussion  of  Herzberg's  theory  of  motivation  and  Likert's 
participative  canagement  approach. 


The  Job  blahei  Who  wants  to  work?  New-  week.  March  26, 
1973.  79-89. 

Reports  on  the  alienation  of  workere  in  America.  “They  are 
bored,  frustrated,  rebellious.'  sometime#  they're  drunk  on  the  job 
or  spacod  out  on  druga . * Interview’s  with  four  American  werkers 
•re  included.  Job  enrichment  programs  at  General  Foods.  General 
*©tor" • Indiana  Dell,  Kaiser  Steel,  Monsanto.  Travelers  Insurance, 
and  Corning  Glass  are  briefly  reviewed.  A contrasting  report  cn 
the  Japanese  yen  for  work  is  included. 


Eorcross.  D.  Open  to  discussion:  How  to  make  work  mot*  enjoyable. 

Parade  Ms  jar  me.  June  30.  1974.  21-22.  (a) 

Journal istic. report  of  Task  force  Report  on  work  in  America, 
and  attempt*  by  industry  to  give  more  reapona lbi  1 i ty  to  workers. 
Reports  on  projects  at  Kaiser  Steal,  General  foods  - Topeka  Kansas 
riant,  Plywood  Companies  Northwest,  Scott  Bader  Co..  Renault  Auto 
Plant  - frar.ee.  Volvo  flant  - Sweden. 


examined  fartorislly  throe  different  work  structures  with  two 
levels  of  task  atructure  and  two  levels  of  task  organization  uaing 
two  man  teams  (subjects  • 200  female  student#)  in  a irultiple  cue 
inference  task  In  an  Initial  teat  of  the  HI ckin*nn-N*y lor  taxonomy 
of  team  performance.  All  trams  performed  for  200  trial*.  Teak 
•tructuie  significantly  influenced  team  achievement,  consistency, 
and  matching  (moro  structured  task  higher  achievement  cons i storey 
and  matching)  while  task  organxxat lor.  influenced  only  team  achieve- 
ment and  matching  behavior  (high  task  organization  decrement  in  tesm 
achievement  and  matching).  Work  structure  failed  to  ahow  any  effect 
upon  performance  except  in  teres  of  the  degree  to  which  team  responses 
could  be  predicted  from  Individual  member  response#. 


■set.  Aw..  Cunningham,  J.W.,  a fa as,  J J.  Human  attribute 
req  . ; remeo*  e of* work  elements:  further  development  of  the  oc - 

cupai'-m  analysis  inventory.  JSAS  Catalog  of  Selected  Documents 

An  attempt  is  made  to  link  a set  of  work  elements  describing 
different  kir-Ja  of  work,  activities  and  conditions  with  selected 
human  attrib-'**#  in  the  roanitive,  affective,  and  psychomotor 
decs  I ns.  The  pgrpose  of  the  study  was  threefold;  (a)  to  derive 
et  t r ibute-r*-,-*;  l recent  estimates  f',r  the  022  work  element  e contained 
in  the  Occur**  i'-R  Analysis  inventory  (fiAI),  (b)  to  derive  basic 
work  dimensions  (factors)  from  the  attribute-requirement  profiles 
of  tr.e  GAf  w elements,  (cl  to  determine  the  stability  of 

the  resulting  work  dimena Iona . The  first  phase  of  the  study  In- 
volved the  deve.oprent  of  an  Attribute  Requirement  Inventory 
(ARI)  containing  definitions  of  101  human  attributes  for  which 
there  are  identifiable  testa.  Judges  rated  the  "Degree  of 
Relevance”  of  each  Ah  I attribute  to  each  of  the  work  elements 
(Items)  in  the  OAI.  At  * r l hut  *-reg*i  iremeitt  estimate*  wore  com- 
puted for  the  OAI  elements  by  averaging  Judges'  ratings  for  each 
work  alerents  on  each  of  the  attributes.  An  analysis  of  inter- 
rater  agreement  indicated  substantial  rel i abi 1 it  I on  for  the 
at  tribute -requirement  estimate#.  Next,  the  work  element#  within 
six  separate  sections  of  the  OAI  were  intercorre iat*-d  based  on 
their  attr  ihute«»re»pilre-eiit  profiles,  and  each  of  the  six  result- 
ing correlation  matrices  was  factor  analyzed.  The  aix  analyses 
yielded  77  Interpret  able  fa-  i ora.  The  rating  data  were  then 
divided  into  two  samples,  and  six  factor  analyses  wera  performed 
on  each  sample.  Evidence  of  factcrial  stability  was  obtained 
through  coeipar  laona  across  the  two  eamplea  using  Tucker'#  coef- 
ficient of  congruence  end  the  Pearaon  product -moment  correlation. 
Finally,  the  77  ft  rat -order  factors .were  subjected  to  a higher- 
order  factor  analyst*,  which  produced  21  interpretable  J'.menelone. 
Practical  implications  are  discussed. 


Neeley,  J.D.  A teat  of  the  need  gratification  theory  of  Job  aatie- 
f act  ion.  Jotyrnal  pf  Appl  led  Psychology.  1973. 

Tested  two  hypotheses  of  Wolf*  need  gratification  theory  of 
jrb  sat  la  fact  lon-dlaaat lafaofc  ion.  which  emphasises  the  moderating 
Inf;  ienre  of  paycho log  leal  need#  on  the  relationship  between  Job 
aliments  and  set  i*  I act  ion . The  need#  of  a stratified  random  earple 
of  7*.  nonacademic  college  employees  were  asseseed  by  projective 
msthods  (e.g.,  the  TAT). 


Call#  movement  "Job  democracy*  and  not  i#  that  union  opposition 
to  Job  enrichment  involves  labeling  Job  #/ richment  as  a management 
trick  to  prevent  unionisation  and  raise  productivity  and  profits 
with  no  payoff  to  workers. 


Norcross,  D.  Sweden's  neweat  export  - Industrial  democracy  Parade 
Magazine,  December  15,  1974,  15.  (b) 

This  article  explores  the  concept  of  industrial  democracy  which 
advocate*  a program  in  which  workers  Join  with  mans  lerent  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  work  environment  and  productivity.  This  pronrar 
has  been  initiated  in  Sweden  in  companies  with  moro  than  l^C  employees 
by  requiring  them  to  place  two  representatives  elected  by  the  workers 
on  their  board  of  directors.  Other  innovations  include  rrdea  ior.ira 
Mien bly  line#  to  alleviate  monotony.  Job  rotation,  and  an  i ncr^arr 
in  work  toama  to  tncroaao  productivity  and  decrease  alienation.  F *- 
•entlally,  the  objective  of  the  industrial  democracy  approach  is  to 
humanize  the  workplace  through  a joint,  cooperative,  and  cvmtructivt 
effort  by  management  and  labor. 


Borthrup,  B.  Working  happier:  Mere  Swedish  f'.rma  attempt  to  enrich 

product  ion- line  Jbba.  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  25,  1974,  1 .21. 

Reports  on  pob  enrichment  project  at  Rockum'a  shipyard  in  Sweden. 
Volvo  euto  plant.  Asea  a manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  a 
paper  mill,  a die  casting  shop,  a glassworks  and  a rock  drilling 
machine  assembly  department . 


Note,  W.N.  Work  motivation  and  tha  negative  effects  of 
extrlnalc  rewards i A review  with  lmpl lest  Iona  for  theory  and 
practice.  Arctic  an  Pa  y cho  1 oq  1 a 1975,  Sept.,  884-891 

Rovlow  of  research  literature  on  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
motivation  arrives  at  following  conclusions » 

1.  Under  certain  conditions.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
motivation  are  non-additive  (arousal  of  extrinsic 
motivation  may  occur  at  expenaa  of  intrinsic  moti- 
vation. 

2.  Tho  interaction  effect  may  be  symmetrical  (the  with- 
drawal of  an  axtrinBic  reward  may  enhance  intrinsic 
motivation) . 

2.  Contingency  of  reward,  expectation  of  reward,  punish- 
ment and  verbal  reinforcement  are  ail  relevant 
variables . 

4.  A great  deal  of  conceptual  oonfualon  still  surround* 
the  notion  of  intrinsic  motivation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  both  higher  order  need  satis  fact  ion  and 
eontrol. 
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Odlorne.  C.S.  Job  tnrlchMnt  end  NBC  m*at. 

Qu»r  Orly.  1975,  2-5. 


Organ  list Iona)  Dynamics.  Job  redesign  on  the  assembly  line. 

to  blus-collar  blues.  Prgannationsl  Dynamics.  1971, 


Discuss**  4 areas  of  congruence  between  Job  enrichment  and 
IOO;  i)  both  cor.cvrred  with  individual  difference#.  development , 
production  as  opposed  to  group  difference#,  etc.i  2)  each  lequirea 
jot  ds.lgr.  charge:  1)  each  asaumc*  central  Importance  of  work  In 
life  of  car.  4)  each  has  affirmative  assumption  about  nature  of 
■an  and  i»  aucesaa  oriented  rather  than  failure-prevention 
Centered:  5)  each  tea  tore  contemporary  feature#  in  lta  underlying 

theory  (l.e.  achievement  centered):  6)  each  centers  on  a Job  It- 
aalf  aa  aita  for  auccesa.  achievement,  and  recognition. 

Purthar  points  out  that  MO  can  provide  both  hyglana  and 
activating  factors. 


Dsscrlption,  evaluation  and  companion  of  job  redesign  pro- 
ject* • * three  Kuropean  companies!  Phillips  N.V.-Ncihn lanJs, 
•eab-Bcanl a -Sweden,  Vol vo-Swcdon . Concludes  that: 

(1)  Hone  or  three  companies  has  lost  economically  by  the 
change  over  from  machine  paced  to  man-pacr.i  assenbly 
llna.  How  much  they  have  gained  is  an  iffy  question. 

(2)  Individual  reaction  to  Job  enrichment  ie  difficult  to 
forecast  In  teiai  of  attitudes  and  per forrance . One 
thing  is  clear.  Assuming  Job  level  is  held  constant, 
education  ia  inversely  related  to  satisfaction. 


Oldham.  G R . Hackman.  J.R..  4 Pearca,  J.l.  Conditions  under 
which  employee#  respond  positively  to  enriched  work  Technical 
Heport  4.  Say' «•*'*«  1975.  Vale  University.  Contract  Nonr  NP0014- 
75C-0269,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Thl#  research  teste  the  *«>durating  effects  of  (a)  employee 
growth  need  strength  and  fb)  lsvel  of  eatiafaction  -ith  the  work 
contev*  on  employee  response*  to  enriched  work-  Date  were  col- 
lected from  201  employees  who  work  on  25  Jobe  in  a bank.  Results 
Show  tt  »t  employees  who  have  strong  growth  needs  and  aleo  are 
satisfied  with  the  work  context  (l.e.,  with  their  pay.  Job 
security,  co-workers  and  supervisors)  respond  more  positively  to 
enriched  Job#  than  do  employees  who  hava  weak  naeda  for  growth 
and/or  who  are  dissatisfied  with  tha  work  contest.  Implications 
for  the  practice  of  work  redesign  are  discussed. 


01 1 man , B.R.,  Goodenough.  D.R..  Wilkin.  H.A.,  Freedman.  H., 
fnr^.n,  t.  Psychological  differentiation  as  a factor  in  conflict 
read  it  ion.  Joufr  al  ol  Personally  and  L<?r_lJLj  Psych. .Jn^.  1975. 

22,  7 JO-7  id . 

Previous  studies  have  sh'/wn  that  persona  matched  in  level  of 
differentiation  are  likely  to  develop  greater  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion in  the  course  of  an  interaction  than  are  mismatched  persona. 
These  studies  were  all  r-ur.duct  ed  in  situations  where  the  interact- 
ing persona  were  working  toward  a common  goal.  To  test  the  hypoth- 
esis that  aituatlonal  variables  may  moderate  match-mismatch  effects, 
the  present  study  l fiv»»  r iq*t  ed  these  effects  wh*n  tho  interacting 
perso't  were  in  conflict.  Based  on  their  performance  in  teats  of 
field  dependence- independence,  subjects  (forty  college  females) 
were  •elected  »*  relatively  high  or  relatively  low  in  level  of 
differentiation.  Three  kinds  of  oyade  were  composed,  high-dif- 
ferent 1st  .on  “higb-dlf ferent 1st  ion.  low-dlfferentlation/low-dlf- 
ferant let  ion.  end  h igh-dl f ferent » at lon/low-di f ferent 1st  ion,  and 
their  task  was  to  rsrondile  conflict  on  an  iaaua  about  which  they 
were  known  to  disagree.  It  was  predicts#  that  b^pauso  of  the  mora 
eccxwsaodatlng  quality  of  low-differentiation  persona,  dyad a in- 
cluding on#  or  two  such  subjects  would  more  often  reconcile  their 
dbaagrearmr.ts  and  show  greater  interpersonal  attraction  than  would 
dyads  consisting  of  two  high-dlfferantlation  subjects.  Both  pre- 
dictions were  confirmed,  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  the  out - 
comm  of  match  or  mismatch  la  mediated  by  eltuetlonel  variables. 


O'Reilly. 

former  r* . 


Studied  the  relationship  between  performance  effectiveness 
and  perceived  posscas.on  of  required  abilities  Kaong  64  clerical 
workers  In  a public  organisation.  The  hypothesis  that  high  per- 
forate perceive  themselves  aa  having  mora  or  higher  levels  of 
Job-required  abilities  than  do  poor  par  formers  was  supported. 


O’Reilly.  C.A..  Til.  4 Roberta.  F.lt.  Individual  differences  in 
personality,  position  in  the  orqeni rat  ion.  and  Job  aatis fact  ion, 
Onam  I »<^avlor  and  H--an  f * t forrange.  1975,  i£.  144-150. 

Recent  reaearrh  haa  demonstrated  that  affective  responses 
to  work  are  related  more  directly  to  the  structural  character- 
istics Of  'he  organ  tret  ion  then  »0  individual  di t frrrnct  m . 
Individual  characteristics,  however,  have  often  been  thought  to 
be  ar  t »•  cedent  to  Job  aat  is  fact  ion,  but  relevant  empirical  evidence 
support  :rg  this  notion  hes  not  beer,  accumulated.  The  renenrch 
reported  here  exe-ine#  the  relationships  among  11  individual 
traits.  1 structural  character istics  of  tha  position,  and  5 ee- 
parts  of  ;->h  satisfaction  (H-597  nsval  enlisted  men  and  officers), 
lartlal  corraiationa  were  first  used  to  control  for  the  effects 
of  th«  structural  characteristics,  and  canonical  correlations 
eomp<i*ed  to  assess  relationships  anong  personality  variables  and 
job  aatiefact ion.  Mo  aignif leant  ralat ions hips  were  found. 
Canonical  correlations  between  structural  character iat le»  and  Job 
aat ia fee* Ion  with  personality  traits  partiailed  out  wore  signifi- 
cant. These  results  war#  validated  by  randomly  splitting  tha 
ee*p!e  and  recomputing  the  an  a lye  as  . The  general  hy|«aih*sla  that 
Individual  work-related  traits  sffset  job  satisfaction  was  sup- 
ports! only  insofar  a#  intrinsic  traits  may  prsdict  attainment  of 
position.  5 1 rue I ur si  characteristics  appear  to  be  more  directly 
linked  to  job  attitudes  than  personality  traits.  Att.tudes 
tOb.>g  work  environment  are  determined  by  organisation#  than  tha 
pwr»'*..  ivdeli  proposing  direct  Hake  between  IndivlAial  dif- 
ference* and  eatiafaction  do  not  seem  warranted. 


(3)  Job  redesign  results  indicate  that  tha  only  certifiable 
gain  in  productivity  occured  at  N.V.  Phillips.  Quality 
turnover  and  attendance  Improved  at  Volvo  but  there  was 
no  neaeureable  impact  on  productivity. 

(4)  Thera  is  no  one  single  element  in  job  redesign  that 
serma  to  account  for  the  biggest  increase  in  employee 
satisfaction. 

(5)  Results  indicate  that  employee  attitudes  and  Job  satis- 
faction are  correlated  much  mora  clearly  with  factors 
such  aa  absenteeism,  turnover  and  quality  than  they  are 
with  productivity. 

(4)  There  la  only  enectodal  evidence  on  the  impact  of  *nb 
redesign  on  quality,  output,  absenteeism  and  turnover. 
Management  haa  achieved  at  least  an  economic  draw  iron 
its  efforts  at  Job  redesign  and  a measure  of  insurance 
•gainst  a fretful  future  in  which  employs*  expectation# 
will  become  difficult  to  fuiem. 


(7)  In  answer  to  tha  question  if  the  European  experiment 

emm  k*  Explicated  in  similar  assembly  lines  in  the  U.S., 
the  answer  is  ye*  in  new  plants.  However,  in  a 1970 
tvport  6 f the  Ford  Foundation,  it  waa  reported  that 
non*  of  the  corporation  executives  interviewed  really 
believed-  that  assembly  line  tasks  could  be  significantly 
restructured. 


Osipov,  S.  H.,  and  Schaid,  A.  B.  The  effect  of  manipulated  success 
ratios  on  task  preference.  Journal  of  Vocational  Behavior.  1971.  1. 
93-94.  

The  hypothesis  that  success  influences  task  preferences  wt* 
tasted  by  subjecting  230  collsgc  undergraduates  to  three  different 
succcss-f al lure  reinforcement  schedules  and  observing  subsequent 
preferences  for  the  tasks  concerned  (nonsense  syllables  and  oeo-etne 
forma).  Success  ratios  of  43-15%,  70-30%.  and  50-501  in  tasks  dealing 
with  unprafarred  stimuli  war*  used.  Results  supported  the  hypothesis: 
tha  probability  of  change  in  t*»k  preference  waa  greatest  under  high 
success  reinforcement  ratio  condition*. 


Oven  W.B..  4 Croll.  P.R.  Productivity  enhancement  efforts  in  tha 
federal  government i A report  on  survey  results  program  report 
•valuation  and  implications  for  rescatrh.  JSAS  Catalog  of 
St  item  Securer  La  ir  Psychology.  1975.  £.  296. 

A summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Personnel  Research  and 
Development  Center,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Cotunlss  ion,  with  regard  to 
•P*^iflc  behavioral  icitncs  applications  to  improve  productivity 
in  the  federal  qovvrnrent  is  presented.  It  deals  specifically 
with  a survey  conducted  in  early  1974  to  assess  c worts  in  the 
federal  government  to  Improve  produc t i vl ly  by  enhancing  !h*  human 
resources  cf  the  agencies.  From  the  survey  r»»poit»0 a.  574  specific 
instances  of  human  resource  enhance  rent  proqrasm  such  m job 
enrichment,  flexitime,  etc.,  in  187  federal  agencies  wore  identified. 
Analysis  of  the  responses  indicated  that  Interest  in  productivity 
enhancement  program*  by  federal  agvnclea  la  substantial,  y*t  behav- 
ioral science  expertise  haa  not  often  played  a key  role  in  evaluat- 
ing such  programs.  Implications  of  the  survey  results  and  analyses 
for  the  Commission’s  plans  to  enhance  productivity  through  tha 
k,**^*f  •tiliaatlon  of  behavioral  ac lance  expertise  era  discussed. 


Fallons,  N.J.,  Hurley, 
satisfaction  reaaarcht 
1971.  1.  11-2B. 


R.B.,  4 Rieka 
1968-1969. 


Emphases  in  Job 


This  review  of  job  satisfaction  reaaarch  ia  the  25th  in  a 
series.  It  survey#  113  studies  reported  in  1968-69  relating  job 
eatiafaction  to  some  52  variable*  or  eata  of  variables  as  correlate*, 
predictors,  or  consequences . Variables  investigated  sre  keyed  to 
specific  reports  end  representative  studies  reflecting  continuing  or 
emerging  emphases  in  Job  eatiafaction  research  of  greatest  potential 
Interest  to  vocational  counselors  and  researcher*  are  sunrarired. 
Conclusions i (1)  tha  Minnesota  theory  of  work  adjustment  proimei 
to  provldo  theoretical  construct#  useful  in  understanding  vocational 
behavioral  (2)  inefficient  avidsne#  is  reportsd  to  support  "two 
factor"  theory:  (3)  little  evidence  suggests  that  entering  an  occupa- 
tion congruent  with  on*’ a measured  interests  yields  Job  satisfaction; 
(4)  salary  la  reported  in  several  studies  to  be  an  Important  compo- 
nent of  satisfaction!  (5)  relatively  few  personality  traits  are  re- 
ported to  relate  to  Job  satisfaction. 


w, 
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Park*.  B . L. , 4 Taueky,  C.  Th*  mythology  of  job  enrlchnenti  Self- 
<ctui  1 1 rat  ion  rev  14  1 ted . Person nel . 1975,  $2..  12-21. 

Brief  review  of  job  enrichrent  projects  st  AT4T,  Texes  Ins tru - 
eents.  Motorola,  Cenersl  Foods.  Ksytaq,  Corning  Class,  Donnelly 
Mirrors  and  Polaroid.  Concludes  that  to  m*k«-  «n< ichsu.nt  succeee- 
f vi l n Bust  be  properly  designed  to  include  the  control  BechanieMS 
of  eccountabil  ity  for  perforx.ar.ee  and  aster  lal  rewards  for  output 
♦hat  masts  or  exceeds  clear  cut  standards.  Job  enrichment  de- 
signs based  on  the  employees  assured  inner  need  to  accept  and 
Baxter  challenging  tasks  can  only  result  m essentially  utopian 
exercises. 


job.  Englewood  Cliffs.  Hew  Jerseyi  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  1970. 

Pe)H>rls  t he  results  of  s study  conducted  by  the  Survey  Re- 
search Center.  University  of  Michigan. 

Pivo  geographically  separate  units  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  were  studied.  These  units  had  a wide  rangs  of  different 
Job  settings  and  different  occupations  including  engineers  drafts- 
men, operator#  of  automated  equipment,  craftsmen  like  boller- 
Bakers  and  machinists,  chemical  laboratory  analysts  and  clerks. 

Ourat lonnaire  data  v*s  obtained  from  the  employees  to  answer 
two  main  research  questions!  (1)  undar  what  conditions  sre  prop is 
highly  motivated  for  achievement  on  the  Job  (2)  when  do  people 
come  to  have  a sense  of  identification  with  the  work  organisation. 

Motivation  was  studied  in  terms  of  Atkinson's  achievement 
incentive.  Findings  wore  as  follows!  (1)  Jobe  of  moderate  dif- 
ficulty lead  to  stronger  motivation  and  thl#  was  not  accompanied 
by  greater  symptoms  of  stress  (2)  more  control  worker  had  over 
work  methods  the  greater  the  Job  interests  and  fewer  the  absences 
(3)  prospect  of  feedback  on  performance  by  Itself  contributes 
little  to  mot i vat  ion  unless  other  conditions  allow  for  rewards 
for  achievement  (4)  frequent  time  limits  contribute  s little  to 
Job  nmtivation  st  the  cost  of  reduced  pride  in  work  (5)  Bore  chance 
to  learn  on  the  Job  fewer  symptom*  of  sirens  like  depression 
fatigue  nervousness  (6)  combination  of  above  factors  producs 
highest  motivation  when  reward  for  achievement  Is  high  (7)  stress 
was  highest  in  difficult  Job*  with  frequent  tine  limits,  low 
control  over  work  methods  and  low  feedback  on  performance  18) 
differences  in  need  for  achievement  a#  measured  by  Achievement 
disk  Proferonce  Scale  has  little  impart  on  Job  motivation  when 
the  Job  situation  is  not  conducive  to  achievement  (9)  those 
with  stronger  occupational  identification  showeJ  greater  Job 
interest  but  more  frequent  absences  (10)  employee  influence  on 
work  goals  has  little  impact  on  motivation  except  where  attainment 
of  goal  has  significance  as  s personal  achievement  (11)  rhance 
to  use  abilities  on  work  was  relatad  somewhat  to  job  motivation 
when  opportunities  for  achievement  ere  high  (12)  high  attendance 
and  low  turnover  arc  related  to  the  existence  of  e cohesive 
mutually  supportive  work  unit  (13)  Praise  by  supervisors  was  la 
gens r si  not  greatly  valued  (14)  good  work  as  a means  to  pro- 
motion has  little  effect  on  Job  motivation  (IS)  rewards  for 
schi vwment  webs  generally  additive  (14)  worker  participation  in 
cooperative  programs  and  decision  making  le«d  to  greater  acceptance 
of  changes  in  Wrk  (17)  work  groups  whose  members  fee)  a high 
degree  of  eolifarlty  with  co-workers  identify  with  sienaqement  goal# 
< 18)  opportunity  to  use  abilities  is  related  to  identification 
with  management  (20)  goal#  link  organisational  and  personal 

characteristic^  (21)  negative  relationship  strong  occupational 
aa.CMnt  sod  organisational  commitment  (22)  long  service  leads 
to  g rearer  personal  involvement  in  one’s  organisational  role  but 
not  necessarily  to  greater  dedication  to  organisational  goa In- 
activities. 


Paterson,  T.  T. , 4 Wil.et’,  F.  J.  An  anthropological  axperiaient 
in  a British  colliery  Human  Organism  ion,  1951,  10.  19-21. 

Report  of  experiment  in  English  coal  mine  to  reduce  accidents 
Involving  240  workers. 

The  men  are  aware,  on  a rational  level,  of  their  interdependence 
in  the  livid  of  safvty,  and  the  exper imentur s believed  it  necessary 
to  translate  this  awareness  to  the  subconscious  or  unconscious  regions 
of  thought--they  hud  to  bocome  habituated  to  thinking  in  this  tashion. 

To  achieve  this,  the  stimulus  had  to  be  as  continuous  as  possible 
during  working  hours.  The  awareness  of  interdependencs,  the  team 
sense,  was  symbolised  by  color,  in  this  case  it  was  yellow. 

Since  the  sia)ority  of  accidents  occur  on  the  coal  face,  it  was 
decided  to  bo  most  liberal  with  the  color  there,  and  sine#  the  majority 
of  face  accidents  was  dua  to  incorrsct  setting  of  steel  roof  supports 
by  ono  shift  for  the  security  of  the  next  shift,  the  roel  face  and  the 
setting  of  stalls  wars  the  obvious  targets  for  overt  action  by  the 
exper i mentors . 

The  preparatory  work  of  conditioning  the  s«n  to  the  color  symbol 
consisted  initially  of  outlining  the  scheme  to  the  whole  working  group, 
telling  them  of  the  intention  to  paint  the  steel  supports,  and  drawing 
from  Uh-«i  their  understanding  that  the  main  cause  of  accidents  was  too 
great  an  individual  list  ion.  It  was  stressed  that  the  color  symbol  had 
its  positive  aspect,  in  that  yellow  wee  not  to  indicate  danger,  but 
M'm  leaving  this  place  secure  for  my  neighbor. * or  "ay  neighbor  left 
this  secure  for  m.* 

Through  constant  contact  with  these  men  and  by  expanding  and 
emplwini  c in*j  to  them  the  exper  tment  ere ' ideas,  any  tendency  to  resist 
the  color  symbol  stimulus  was  reduced. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  experiment,  every  opportunity  was 
taken  to  strengthen  the  cohesion  of  the  section  as  a group,  particularly 
in  rslstlon  to  the  remaindar  of  the  pit. 


On  February  12,  1949,  after  four  weeks  of  verbal  stimulation, 
ths  562  movable  steel  roof  supports  were  painted  with  an  11*  /eliov 
band.  Tina  lull  la]  paint  mi  lied  to  l>o  l onewe  I on  **n  v li  4.  bv.  -*u*« 
poor  quality  paint  absorbed  tho  coal  dust  and  became  Obliterated 
Tits  second  painting  was  si  low.- J to  Jeter  loiate  giaJually  and  Is.tcl 
for  about  three  months.  Verbal  stimulation  was  font tnued  at  a I.  h 
Intensity  thi  lughout  February.  March  and  April  and  was  then  grad.  >11/ 
reduced  to  a much  lower  dogreo  throughout  July,  August  and  frptr-u  r 
until  it  was  on  the  same  level  es  the  exper menters * interact  ion* 
with  othor  eectlonu. 

To  establish  by  control  the  effuct  of  color  alone,  Blnilar 
painting  has  been  carnod  out  at  another  colliery  in  the  area,  the 
Frances,  with  which  the  experimenters  were  careful  to  have  the  nini.nun 
of  contact.  Since  it  was  nscesasry  to  allow  a sufficient  time  interval 
botwven  the  two  paintings  to  prevent  stimulation  leaking  from  the 
Michael  to  the  Frances,  to  avoid  distorting  effects  of  seasonal 
fluctuations  . lecient  rales,  j 1 because  geographical  separation 
might,  have  r.*  an  t V’ork  j ng  in  a liffrrent  social  situation,  it  was 
decided  to  dr  lay  this  control  n-.  cliimt  until  a year  alter  the 

original-  It  is.  therefore,  still  under  way  and  is  inconclusive  as 

ye.  'hay.  19501,  though  there  does  appear  to  be  little  effect  due 
to  color  alone. 

From  ths  beginning  of  ths  verbal  stimulation  in  January.  1949, 
the  accident  rate  in  the  Top  East  Branxton  fell  until  mid-March.  On 
March  21.  the  section  began  to  run  into  bad  working  conditions,  the 
ccsl  wse  'burnt*  ^y  proximity  to  a fault  and  an  intrusion!  that  is.  it 

became  mors  brittle  and  thinner,  and  the  average  working  height  dropped 

to  three  feet. 

During  this  .first  period,  tho  face  workers  found  that  tho  bright 
color  on  th*  st***l  supports  enabled  the*  to  line  the  supports  up  mere 
easily  in  ths  desired  straight  lines,  and  there  was  a decrease  in  the 
n'*b*r  of  improperly  set  steels.  This  overt  reaction  lasted  for  14 
days  after  the  first  painting  and  for  10  days  after  the  second. 

■By  comparison  with  the  rate  for  ths  total  pit.  or  for  the  Bottom 
amctlon  working  in  eloiler  conditions,  the  reduction  in  accident  race 
during  the  period  of  the  experixont  was  considerable,  by  54  percent 
of  the  expected  accident  rate.  The  reduction  wai  real  and  not  the 
result  of  lessened  reporting,  for  the  number  of  wound  dressings  used 
by  Che  firemen  also  decreased.  Shifts  lost  through  accident  fell 
correspondingly. 

Zt  Is  believed  that  tho  results  demonstrate  the  practicality  of 
the  method  in  reducing  accident  rate  in  coal  mining,  and  test  the 
validity  of  the  preruse  of  this  report. 

Parallel  experiments  could  be  carried  out  to  prevent  or  'essen 
the  extreme  Individual  1 ration  that  appears  to  be  a consoqusnco  of 
mechanisation  ana  may  underlie  much  of  the  resistance  to  machinery  in 
the  mine.  This  is  the  background  to  tha  discrepancy  batweon  calculated 
and  effective  increase  of  production  after  mechanisation. 


Paul,  H.  J.,  4 Robertson,  K.  8.  Job  enrichment  and  employee 
MOt lvation.  London i Gower  Frees  Limited,  1970. 


Reviews  the  experiments  in  Job  enrichrent  carried  out  at 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  in  1947  and  19*8.  After  a 
brief  leiurno  of  iloirhrrg’s  theory  of  motivation  on  which  they 
are  based,  it  describes  the  background  and  aims  of  the  study 
and  the  experimental  structure.  There  then  follow  six  chapters, 
one  for  each  of  tha  studies  which  satisfied  the  experimental  de- 
sign, and  two  chapters  on  other  related  projects.  Finally,  the 
conclusions  and  comments  on  the  study  sre  presented  as  answers 
to  the  specific  questions  stated  In  the  aims. 

The  changes  made  to  Jobs  were  designed  to  give  ‘greater 
scope  for  personal  achievement  and  rrcognlt ion,  more  challeng- 
ing and  responsible  work,  and  more  opportunity  for  individual 
advancement”.  However,  when  the  details  of  the  changes  sre  ex- 
amined one  is  left  with  the  impression  that,  although  these 
aspects  are  certainly  present,  the  moet  important  common  ele- 
ment in  the  changos  is  or.e  of  greater  efficiency.  Common  test  ion 
blocks  are  removed,  tep-hravy  supervisory  structures  are  pruned, 
available  skill  and  knowledge  are  utilised  store  efficiently 
ell  of  which  a competent  O.R.  man  or  systems  engineer  might 
have  suggested  without  the  thought  of  motivation  entering  hie 
head.  An  important  part  of  the  change  among  di  aught  imd  was 
to  set  up  a project  team--aatls fying  social  needs  which  in  any 
theory  of  motivation  affect  job  satisfaction.  Other  'hangs* 
provide  knowledge  of  results  which  has  frequently  been  shown 
to  affect  productivity. 

The  authors  made  a laudable  attempt  to  quantify  and  mea- 
sure the  effects  of  ths  changes,  but  because  of  the  importance 
they  place  on  this  one  axist  criticise  them  for  the  way  in  which 
they  went  about  it  In  soma  of  their  studies.  Many  of  the  sea* 
auras  used  to  test  the  success  of  the  experiment  show  that  tha 
subjects  were  able  to  bear  thalr  new  responsibilities  adequately, 
but  little  la  sold  shout  whether  they  perforated  the  unchanged 
parts  of  their  Jobe  better,  which  la  the  real  taat  of  an  increase 
in  their  motivation.  As  for  tha  measures  thomselvma,  in  two  of 
the  six  studies  f he  only  measure  used  is  a senior  isanager's  assess- 
ment, and  sincm  these  senior  managers  had  been  convinced  of  the  need 
for  Job  enrichdnnt  before  the  atudy  started,  and  had  been  responsible 
for  suggesting  most  of  the  changes  which  should  take  place,  thalr 
judgement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  unbiased. 

\ 

One  study  involving  19,500  factory  floor  workers  involved  job 
rotation  and  small  group  input  Into  the  work  process.  Xt  was  re- 
ported that  there  was  a 20%  reduction  in  labor,  20%  increase  in 
production.  25%  increase  In  pay  and  a 30%  cut  in  supervision. 
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Akatrteti  (Cont'd.l 


^•ul,  W J..  (obtrlion,  K H.,  4 Hcribf tq,  f . Job  •itiicharnt  payi 
off.  Harvftjd  Imlnfu  Review.  1969.  >.  *1-78. 

Report*  on  • number  of  )ob  enrichment  which  were  and 

still  beinq  rtrritd  out  in  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  limned 
and  other  Rrltirh  co*v«n  tea . tlir  pkii|>oi«  of  t !*e  atuJtra  «n  an 
attempt  to  xhed  light  on  important  30b  enrichment  quMtioni  dealing 
with  (It  tha  general  ity  of  tha  findings.  (2)  tha  faasibtUly  of 
m.vklng  eh-»n»jo«.  an.1  (J)  tho  con  aequo  nort  to  hr  f>]«(tr>l  |n  addi- 
tion* the  atudies  act  out  to  determine  how  tha  concept  of  30b  enrich 
went  may  be  moat  affectively  applied  in  furthering  tha  ttuirnm 
of  buninn-a  object  t vna . Amrnj  thorn,  they  rover  not  on))  widely 
different  bunneaa  areaa  and  company  f mrtloni,  but  a lac  rany  types 
and  lave l a of  )oba.  Collectively,  they  provide  insight*  which  aid 
to  man.ifica.ent  under  at  and  1 nq  of  both  theory  and  practice 


Pepinaky.  P.N.,  Paplnaky,  M.R.,  4 Pavlik, 
taak  complexity  and  time  preaaure  upon  tat 
ftf  Arplied  paycho^pgy  I960.  44.  34-18. 


tf.B.  Tha  effect 
am  product lvity. 


An  experiment  wae  deaiqned  to  teat  the  effecta  of  the  com- 
plexity of  repetitive  qroup  taaka  and  of  varlad  conditions  of  time 
preaaure  upon  the  output  of  structured  work  teams  TVenty-four 
three-man  team,  a.ch  performed  two  practiced  a.eeebly  taaka.  ore 
relatively  simple,  and  tha  othar  relatively  complex.  Time  pres- 
sure w..  .at.bli.hed  at  thre.  level,  o,  v.ryinq  the  freq,  ncy  of 
intorspersed  oral  slqnala,  which  announced  the  time  remaining 
in  a glvan  work  faasion.  Team  productivity  was  definad  aa  an 
adjusted  total  of  tha  number  of  operat ions  pet  for  aw  J on  each 


1W  job  enrichment  prelects  are  hii.fly  de \ * I TP!P  " 

|i,  Scientific  1 .ihcr.itcry  technicians  laqeiuwntil  officers 
EOl  technical,  f inenrisl . and  managerial  taaka  were  «d<le<j  to  CO  1 
rssponn Ibllitiea  IN»1S) . A control  qroup  of  BO'a  Jobe  iS-191  were 
not  chanted.  After  6 months,  exprr iment a 1 qroup  of  CO  a irr>oved 
significantly  in  areas  of  knowledgs,  comphrehenalon,  aynthaaia, 
original  Oiought.  nk  1 1 1 in  report  writing  aa  measured  by  iwnlhly 
progress  of  research  work. 

(2)  Sales  repreaentat ives  - Experimental  qroup  (N-15)  job’, 
wore  enriched  to  that  the  Job  was  more  complete  end  sei f -contained. 
After  a 9 month  period,  sales  performance  of  the  exper  uwnta  1 croup 
showed  a higher  rate  of  improvement  than  the  control  group 

(3)  Oeai jn  engineer#  - Jobs  enriched  by  reducing  supervision, 
adding  responsibility  of  enqinears , choosing  own  consultants,  and 
authority  to  -.pend  mom  y on  approved  projects  Results  indicated 
aupervlr.era  were  free  to  qlva  more  time  to  technical  develcixrent 
and  engineers  were  able  to  function  independently.  There  were  no 
advoiso  budgetary  effects  or  decision. 

(4)  Two  studies  - factory  supervisor,  and  foreran.  Job*  en- 
riched by  involving  workera  in  technical  planning  and  conau Itation. 
and  supervisors  were  given  more  authority  to  hire,  discipline,  and 
train  employees.  Results  indicated  fewer  work  stoppages,  leas  dis- 
ciplinary proto lama,  and  cost  savings. 


interaction  between  taak  complexity  and  time  pressure  Is  not 
supported.  There  la,  however,  positive  evidence  (a)  that  the 

Productive  when  working  on  . taak  that  waa  .ef- 
ficiently coapl,*  to  reduce  boredom,  but  (b)  that,  irrespective 
Ch“*T  f1**  *>r#Mur*  occurred,  the  effect  upen 
• **  l,“  productivity  wee  curvilinear. 


Earvin.  L.A.  Performance  and  satisfaction  as  a function  of  indivi- 
*rel -environment  fit.  tochologieaj  Pulletin.  1968.  69.  5fc-'8. 

Research  la  reviewed  which  treats  performance  and  satisfaction 
aa  a function  of  the  interaction  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
lr.4i  /i<3  iel  and  those  of  the  lntcrpcrsona  1 and  nonintcrpcrson.i  J en- 
vironments. Relevant  theoretical  positions  are  reviewed.  Alterna- 
tive codeia  for  thg  analysis  of  interactions  or  transactions  between 
individuals  and  environments  are  discussed.  The  concluaion  points 
to  and  dlscuasea  three  gueationst  (1)  Should  one  consider  tho  per- 
emlved  or  "actual-,  environment?  (2)  What  units  shall  we  employ  and 
shrxild  they  be  the  same  units  of  analysis  for  individuals  and  en- 
vironments? (J)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proceases  involved  in  in- 
di vi dual -environment  relationships? 


Peliaaer.  R.r.  Successful  experience  with  Job  design.  Personnel 

R^ministrsii^.  1965.  12-16.  Peterson.  R.O.  Pjaceedlng,  pi  thp  Human  P>ctor  Soclmtv_  1>74  ,3j_m 


Reviews  examples  of  Job  enlargement  and  Job  purification  in 
three  federal  agencies  (Internal  Revenue.  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration. and  red*' r a 1 Conxun icat ions  Commission) . Job  purification 
involves  reducing  tha  number  of  functions  in  a profeasional  Job  by 
using  non -professional  assistants.  Concludes  that  both  Job  enlarge- 
ment arvl  purification  have  resulted  in  increased  Job  satisfaction, 
aaaiar  Job  recruitment  and  advancement  of  professional  personnel. 

In  the  future  these  federal  enlargement  projects  may  result  In 
batter  service  to  the  public.  P©  statist  leal  data  supplied  to  sup- 
port conclusions. 


Socl.l  iei.ntlat,  and  iui|,h  out, id.  th,  hum  factor,  prof,,. 
•Ion  at.  .ncru.chlnq  upon  tha  fi.ld  of  lndu.trlal  job  d.atqn.  They 
in.l.tth.t  a job  oust  includ.  such  -work  quality-  character i.t ir,  a. 
a oaanlnqful  nodula,  varlaty,  aoployaa  control,  uaa  of  valued  .kill, 
and  direct  foodback.  It  1.  ...y  «c  oppoa.  auch  quaint. a throuqh  . ’ 
!!  i 1 °f  hu,“"  factora.  count.r-aaaurca  and  controla. 

tiach  daacrlbad  briofly.  If  auch  oppoaitlon  la  not  aucc.aaful,  it  nay 
b.  nac.a.ary  for  buoan  factora  apoclalt.t.  to  join  and  t-coo.  lo.j.ra 
of  the  work  quality  movement. 


Per.nl ngs , J.H.  Work  value  systems  of  white-col lsr  workers. 

Science  Quarterly.  1970,  397-405. 

Study  of  large  electronic  manufacturing  organization  in  the 
Nether  1 ends . Random  samples  of  low  white-collar  workers  were 
interviewed  (Total  N - 11«  interviews).  Sample  consisted  of  »c*w 
white-collar  workers  including  adeinistrat ive  clerks,  salesmen, 
service  operators,  secretaries,  technical  assistants. 

n»e  rain  conclusion  from  this  resesrch  focuses  on  the  relation- 
ship between  promotion  rates  and  tha  work-value  ays  tew  of  low 
whiter  liar  workers,  for  low  white-collar  workers  the  higher 
tha  promotion  rates  tha  higher  the  Importance  of  aspects  which  may 
satisfy  needs  for  aei t -actual isal ion.  The  correlation  coefficient 
between  promotion  rates  and  ecoree  on  intrinsic  values  was  .f°*. 

Low  white-collar  workers  in  units  with  s high  promotion  rate  had 
an  intrinsic  value  system  whereas  workers  in  units  with  low  pro- 
motion rates  adhered  more  to  extrinsic  values.  Promotion  rates  do 
influence  how  white-collar  workers  evaluate  thsir  present  position 
and  determine  their  m»p«etRti*aa  -ifcp.eqard  to  their  Job  and  Job 
environment . 


Penxer.  w.  X |»neqinq  motivated  employ see . Personnel  Journal. 

itn.  *2.  j**-3»i. 


Theoretical  article  on  job  development  and  enrichment  pro- 
grams. Concludes  that  successful  application  Implies  and  de- 

• *s)or  restructuring  of  the  management  systems  of  an  or- 
ganisation. 

Tha  workforce  of  the  •?<)•■,  especially  St  th#  higher  levels 
of  education,  wifi  not  tolerate  the  traditional,  narrowly  da- 

'employee#*  role.  They  will  no  longer  unqueat ion ably  ac- 
cept the  orger iget tonel  per t y line  and  will  no  longer  stand 
silently  by  while  their  business  lives  are  controlled  and  man- 
ipulated from  above.  They  will  not  permit  the  organization. 

■*•<*•*  »*tat  its  intentions,  to  subjugate  their  individuality, 
their  freedom  of  expression  or  their  will.  This  will  occur 
whether  or  not  JoL  development  la  introduced  Into  an  organise* 
tion.  what  job  development  ?«)  do  la  to  provide  s vehicle  and 
a re Jiuei  through  which  these  chsnqee  can  ba  introduced  in  a 
ay • • *»■* t i r an d orderly  fashion.  It  allows  management  to  address 
tha  problems  with  enough  lead  time  so  that  it  can  learn  new  ap- 
proaches while  unlearning  outmoded  ones.  This  lead  time  will 
also  all/v  for  a gradual  Implements! ion  mo  that  altarnativa 
strategies  can  be  tested  and  developed  without  disrupting  day 
to  day  operations.  In  addition,  job  development  represents  a 
tangible  approach  to  solving  problems  which  are  inherently  am- 
biguous and  obscure.  Moreover,  Job  development  activities  can 
be  used  as  a springboard  from  which  a variety  of  non  job  *•- 
Utod  action#  can  bo  dovelopod  and  i-g>lemented. 


University  of  Chicago  kceas,  15l 

C. 
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Fheyeey,  D.C..  Feyne.  F.L.,  a Fuqn,  D.t.  Influence  of  structure 

,roup  kmiUltallM  Science  Ou.rieriu. 

1170,  oi-73. 


Compared  groups  ot  line  managers  and  supervisors  in  two  organ- 
isations having  dlffcront  organisational  structures.  As  was  hypo- 
thesised, relationships  among  tha  members  of  the  groups  in  the  rare 
mechanistic  organization  wars  seen  as  more  formal  at  all  levels  of 
the  hierarchy,  ail  groups  saw  themselves  as  having  less  autonomy, 
and  the  organisational  climate  was  teen  as  being  oriented  toward 
rules  and  conventionality.  Unexpectedly,  however,  the  organisational 
climate  was  also  seen  as  developments!,  generat'  ,g  at  group  level 
greater  involvement  of  maneqers  with  the  group.  The  mu  It  id mens ion- 
blity  of  concopts  euch  aa  organisational  structure  and  clUaate  la 
noted,  and  the  complexity  of  the  interrelationships  among  tha  various 
fiaansioM  of  these  to  concepts  ia  stressed. 


.?•  V‘  ^l®*il*»"Penfebrleken.  Work  structuring.  A 
eiameiy  of  experiments  at  Hiillpe-1963  to  1968.  Phillip# 
«anaigj|ymLmitif.  196«,  (Special  issue). 


Presents  a ausmary  of  work -structuring  projects  carried 
it  in  forty  production  departments  at  the  x.v,  Phillips  Co. 
i The  Mether  1 ends  . 


The  following  summary  of  conclusions 


•re  abstracted  be low ■ 


I.  Three  forme  of  restructuring  work. 
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Abstract*  (Cont’d.) 


Job-«nlarq*m*nt  generally  result*  In  aom#  Improvement  Jn 
quality,  productivity  and  flexibility  but  addon  occurs  in  a 
px. rs  fera.  Tbs  longer  th#  cycla-tlire,  ih*  fewer  th*  nsrvous 
aaplamti  and  th*  mr-ra  |>o*itive  thv  attitude  of  workers  to- 
wards their  work  and  th#  manager'-m. . Job-nnl trqcrwnt , hov*v*r, 
is  generally  leas  appreciated  by  girls  under  21. 

Job-rotation,  though  havinq  disadvantages,  such  as  loss  of 
routine  and  longer  training  times,  results  in  advantages  such 
as  s better  insight  into  the  product  and  production,  grsater 
oppr rtunit les  for  the  development  of  skills,  variety  of  work 
and  chances  of  prorot ion . For  the  group  or  department  it  alao 
often  Tears  greater  flexibility  and  mutual  assistance  become* 
possible . 

Job-enr ichrent  with  the  aid  of  #l*m*nte  of  nuiintananca, 
setting -up  and  repair,  or  administration,  planning  and  supar- 
vision,  generally  ylalda  an  increaae  of  productivity  which 
la  somet Imes  spectacular. 

2.  PorMtton  of  saall  work  groups. 

Independence  of  the  small  work-group  creates  possibilities 
t’  r shortening  the  "line*  and  also  for  nor*  efficient  working 
with  indirect  labour.  Provided  the  grbups  are  given  the  means 
u.  (Midi*  a/,  organizational  function,  an  Independent  group 
has  definitely  f.tvourablo  consequences.  Xn  such  clrcuma tancea 
clear  group  task-sat t ing  and  an  efficlant  rsporting  system  with 
rapid  feedback  and  planning  ara  alao  necssaary. 

Local  invastigation  seems  to  lndlcata  that  organisation  of 
th*  work,  independence . styla  of  laadarah  ip  and  atmoaph ara  at 
work  ara  mors  important  for  worksrs  than  th#  monotony  or  lack 
of  monotony  of  tha  worL. 

Shortening  of  the  ‘line*  creates  leadership  problems  at 
the  lower  supervisory  levels.  A chanqe  of  mentality  and  a wid- 
ening of  knowledge  aie  eniicmely  itupoilant  hers.  Lower  mana- 
gerial ataff  occupy  a key  strategic  position  in  th#  organization, 
becauso  their  motives,  objectives  and  method  of  approach  ar*  of 
decisive  importance. 

Two  problems  raised  by  Job-anlargcment  stand  out.  vit.i  the 
finding  of  suitable  employment  for  former  charge-hands  and  Oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  for  well-deserving  workers. 

3.  Process  of  organizational  change. 

A.  It  is  essential  that  everyone,  from  th*  responsible 
senior  malinger  down  to.  and  including,  the  (H'rsonnol  at  tha 
lowest  level,  ahould  have  a clear  idea  of  th#  organisational 
premises  on  the  basis  of  which  th*  changes  will  be  carried  out. 

This  is  a protracted  process  in  which  many  exiating  communica- 
tion obstacles  will  have  to  be  overcome  and  is  essentially  a 
training  exercise.  The  senior  level,  which  will  havs  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  changes  relatively  Independent ly  in  relation  to 
other  divisions,  will  have  to  do  much  rare  than  simply  give  their 
support.  It  will  actually  have  to  lmplenwnt  work-structuring  as 
a tasx  of  the  highest  Importance.  Th#  way  in  which  th#  chanqes 
are  put  into  effect  will  largely  determine  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  people  lower  down  the  organisational  ladder  will  cooperate. 

A wall  thought-out  plan  with  objectives,  time  schedules, 
ate,,  is  a eon.ll*  ion  which  top  management  will  have  to  comply 
with. 

f. . Organizational  change#  in  which  allowance  i«  to  be  made 
for  the  desires  and  potentialities  of  workers  cannot  be  achieved 
without  involving  those  cc-ncarnad  as  closely  as  possible,  Evan 
this  " invol vcmrM * demands  a ayatematlc  “Institutional*  approach 
using  ateer  ing-groupr- , work -group*  and  th#  works  -counci  1 . 

Careful  choice  as  to  the  membeiship  of  the  varloua  groups 
(not  forgetting  th*  desirahillty  of  elected  r aprasantat ives  at 
th*  lower  level*)  end,  if  neceseary.  the  creation  of  work -group* 
at  two  levala  (on*  work-group  for  th*  Min  line,  several  groups 
for  tha  details)  will  ensure  a great  contribution  from  all  con- 
cerned. Tli*  poeiiiv*  coni  r ibui  ion  of  thl*  method  cons  late  chiefly 
in  the  concentration  of  abilities  and  th*  motivation  of  everyone 
in  the  organisation  to  participate. 

C.  Th#  participation  of  experts  ta  indispensable  for  work - 
structuring  «rd  ifpir  contribution  must  be  fitted  in  systematically. 
The  esln  fields  of  activity  for  varloua  specialisms  in  connection 
with  s work  -at  raf*  ur  ing  protect  ar*  th*  determination  of  objectives, 
to  set  and  keep  in  notion  th*  process  of  change,  to  increase  tha 
vtil*<  / of  p>«siu*  solutions  and  to  record,  measure  and  asanas  the 
results.  To  pcfcnit  action  on  th#  basis  of  reliable  data,  rlgourous 
empirical  research  will  be  necessary,  based  upon  an  inter -Olacipl inary 
approach,  Wh*r.  attempting  to  achieve  optimum  organisation,  inform- 
ation confined  to  th#  social  aspects  appears  to  be  Juat  aa  ineffec- 
tive as  that  confined  purely  to  economic  or  technical  aspect*.  Con- 
sidering all  the  work  still  to  ba  done  In  thl#  field  before  It  is 
possible  to  ast^ilsh  a basis  of  sound  principles  and  aids,  a con- 
centration of  tha  specialist  knowledge  gamed  by  experience  in  thle 
area  will  ba  absolutely  necessary  In  the  future. 

At  rtilllpe  a contribution  of  thl#  type  Mans  that  both  tha  lo- 
cal chief  personnel  officer  and  head  of  TUO,  together  with  central 
col  leagues  such  as  industrial  psychologists,  sociologists  and  econo- 
mists will  all  ha'*  a part  to  play.  Participation  by,  and  accep- 
tance of.  tha  specialists  will  depend  on  th#  local  situation  but 
could  he  achieved,  for  example,  by  membership  of  tha  various  groups 
or  by  attachment  to  local  management . 

D.  Organlsat tonal  change  by  way  of  work -structur ing  U a »ong- 
term  process  and  requires  great  efforts  by  many  people.  T.  view  of 
th#  scope  of  this  process  It  is  advisable  to  divide  the  plan  in  ad- 
vance into  phases  Thle  will  allow  progress  to  he  recorded  regularly 
and  dungr*  to  be,  aa  it  were,  “batched*,  ©r  introduced  step  by  step. 


tratl  » H»  ao>>f>tW>d  interest  In  job  enlargement.  AdmiMs- 


Brief  discussion  of  Job  enlargement  and  managements  currant 
Interest.  Concludes  that  recant  emphasis  on  Job  enlargement  la 
outgrowth  of  tha  computer  and  its  gradual  unfolding  of  the  total 
eyateme  concept. 


Pocock,  5.  J.#  Sergean,  R . , t Taylor,  P.J.  Absence  of  continu- 
ous three-ehift  workers!  A comparison  of  traditional  and  rap- 
idly rotating  rysteme.  Qc**up*t  tonal  Psychology.  1972.  46,  7-U. 


Complete  absence  records  of  7 02  ahift  workers  in  on#  factory 
have  been  studied  before  and  after  a change  from  a continuous 
seven  day  ‘traditional’  rota  to  a rapidly  rotating  'continental* 
rota.  A comparison  between  s twelve  ranth  period  before  the 
change  and  a similar  period  afterwards  showed  a rise  in  certi- 
fied sickness  absence  of  1C  percent,  in  uncertified  ilcknem 
absence  of  29  percent  md  a fall  in  absence  for  roaions  other 
than  sickness  of  2 percent.  Certified  sickness  of  the  Insured 
popu 1 at  to  n in  that  part  of  England  rose  by  only  8 percent. 
Sickneas  absence  comrencad  most  frequently  on  the  night  shift 
under  both  systems  but  this  became  even  rare  marked  for  uncer- 
tified sickness  after  the  change.  Thoae  reaulta  suggest  that 
social  acceptability  should  not  b*  the  only  factor  considered 
then  a change  of  system  is  contemplated. 


Porter,  L.W.  Job  attitudes  in  management i Perceived  deficiencies 
in  need  fulfillment  as  a function  of  Job  level.  Journal  of  Appl icd 
Psychology.  1962,  4£,  376-384. 

Investigated  perceived  need  fulfillment  deficiencies  in  nearly 
2000  managerial  positions.  Respondents  represented  all  levels  of 
management  and  a wide  variety  of  companies,  five  need  categories. 
choaon  to  represent  a hierarchy  of  prepotoncy  of  needs,  were  studied. 
Results  showed!  (a)  Vertical  level  of  position  within  management  had 
a strong  relation  to  tha  dogree  of  parceived  satisfaction  of  the 
throw  highost-ordor  neoda  - (Sol f-actual isat ion.  Autonomy,  and  Ezteemlj 
for  thesa  needs,  satisfaction#  increased  at  each  higher  level  of  ra- 
nagement.  (b)  For  the  two  lower-order  type  needs,  (Security  and  Social) 
thero  waa  no  ayatematlc  changas  In  satisfaction  In  relation  to  manage- 
ment level.  (c)  Among  th#  five  need  categories.  Self-actualisation 
and  Autonomy  wars  consistently  regarded  as  tha  least  fulfil lad  needs 
at  all  lavela  of  management. 


Porter.  L.W.  enact#  of  task  factors  on  job  attitudoa  and  behavior. 

(A  symposium)*,  -feraonnel  Psychology,  1969,  21 .»  415-444. 

Discussed  the  under  emphasis  of  teak  element#  and  characteristics 
related  to  the  Job  itself.  Gives  a brief  summary  of  the  three  article* 
Included  in  thl#  aympoalum. * (Alderfer,  C.P.,  1909)  (Lawler,  E.E.  Ill, 
1569)  t,  (Hackman,  J.R.,  1969a).  Conclude#  that  psychologiat#  ahould 
begin  to  ask*  useful  contributions  to  arses  of  industrial  engineering, 
production  management.  and  personnal  administration.  Psychologists 
ahould  begin  dealing  with  aocial  problems  of  amploymant. 


Porter,  L.W.,  6 Lawler.  E.E.X11.  Properties  of  organisation 
structure  in  relation  to  Job  attitudes  and  Job  behavior.  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin.  1965,  $4.  M-Sl. 

Review  of  empirical  fiold  studies  that  have  investigated  the 
relationships  between  properties  of  organisation  structure  and  50b 
attitudes  and  behavior.  Tho  following  seven  structural  properties 
woro  examined!  Organizational  levols,  line/staff  hierarchies,  span 
of  control,  subunit  siza,  total-organisation  aica,  tall/flat  shape, 
and  cenlralised/decrntralizud  shape.  At  least  5 of  7 variables 
(with  th*  exception  of  span  of  control  and  central ized 'decentral ired 
shape)  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  attitudes  or  beha- 
vioral vsriabicn.  The  following  directional  relationships  seem  to 
be  well  aupjortcd  by  the  research  avidanre  to  datet 

(1)  Positiva  r between  height  of  organisational  'aval  and  dagr*e 
of  job  and  noed  satisfaction. 

(2)  Positive  r between  height  of  organisational  l#v*l  and  per- 
caivsd  necessity  for  innardiractad  type  of  job  behavior. 

(3)  Poaltivo  r betwoan  lino  typ*  organisation  and  degree  of 
need  satisfaction. 

.(4)  Negative  r between  subunit  also  and  job  satisfaction. 

(5)  Positive  r's  betweon  subunit  ala*  and  absenteeism  and  turn- 
over rates. 

Indices  of  na*d  satisfaction  aasm  to  ba  much  more  strongly  cor- 
related with  structural  propertiaa  than  ara  indicas  of  need  impor- 
tance. On  tha  behavioral  side,  absenteeism  and  turnover  are  more 
cloarly  related  to  structure  than  employee  output  per  aa.  In  general, 
structural  variable*  ara  more  rolated  to  attitudes  than  behavioral 
variables. 

future  research  should  determine  interaction  affect*  of  struc- 
tural properties  and  conduct  field  and  experimental  studies  where  one 
or  more  structural  variables  ere  systematically  manipulated. 
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Abstracts  (Coat'd.) 


Potter.  L.w.,  4 L*wler,  l.r  IX!.  n*b<vi<M  l al  uttHinlcn  and  ) 
fominct.  Hoaacod,  Illinois!  Richard  0.  Irwin,  1968.  (a) 


Presents  • theoretical  model  which  interrelate*  nine  compon- 
ent a in  an  expectancy  theory  framework.  11. e nine  component*  are 
ae  folltm^ei  vHu#  of  reward*  to  tho  Individual,  the  perceived  pro- 
bability Chat  effort  lead*  to  rewards,  the  individuals  level  of 
effort,  hie  abilities  and  traite,  hi*  role  perception?,  hlo  level 
of  performance,  the  rewards  he  receives,  his  perceptions  about 
equitable  rewards,  end  hie  set  is  feet  Ion . 

Meet  of  the  booh  is  devoted  to  en  evaluation  of  the  model  in 
the  1 ig**t  of  lonnaire  date  from  6)5  managers  from  ssven  i n- 

Cuetrlal  sod  governmental  oiganlr.it ions  . bepcmU-nt  measure*  were 
self  rating?,  and  supervisory  rankings  of  effort  and  performance. 
Hypotheses  were  tested  by  the  significsnce  of  difference  between 
mean  perfote-  r * and  effort  of  managers  giving  the  highest  end 
leanest  third  of  responses  to  the  following  independent  variables. 

(1)  valence  of  pay-value  of  rewards  (2)  ir.s  t rumen tal  Ity-per  form- 
ance  reward  probability  |))  role  perceptlona. 

!n  general  the  results  offered  some  support  for  the  main  effects 
of  inat ramental ny  and  role  perceptlona.  Leas  support  was  obtained 
for  hypothesized  interaction  effects.  The  following  is  a brief  re- 
view and  comparison  of  Porter  6 Lawler's  theory  to  vrooma . 

Porter  end  Lawler,  elternetively,  hypothesized  that  performance 
is  e function  of  the  three-way  interaction  among  exerted  effort  (B) , 
or  amtlvatlon,  ability,  and  rola  perceptlona  (R) . 

P ■ f(E  x A x R). 

Porter  and  Lawler  preaented  a theoretical  treatment  of  moti- 
vation to  perforc,  which  is  similar  to  Vroom'e  except  for  differ- 
ences in  terminology.  V room  a terminology,  and  the  corresponding 
terminology  by  Porter  and  Lawler,  is  as  follows i force  (effort), 
veier.ee  of  second-level  outcomes  (vglue  of  rewards),  instrument- 
ality (pec  for  manes -reward  probability),  and  expectancy  (effort-per- 
formance probability).  The  letter  two  form  what  Porter  end  Lawler 
term  the  effort-reward  probability. 

Roth  Vroom  and  Porter  and  Lawler  hypothesized  that  the  indi- 
vidual's actual  performance  is  additionally  dependent  upon  hie 
ability  to  perform.  Vroom  defined  ability  aa  character  is  tics  of 
the  individual  that  represent  a potential  for  performing  some  task 
which  may  or  may  not  be  utilized.  Similarly,  Porter  and  Lawler 
doftneil  ability  an  “relatively  ■table,  long-trim  individual  chat - 
acteriatica  (e.g.,  personality  traits,  intelligence,  manual  axilla, 
ate.)  that  represent  the  individual's  currently  developed  power 
to  perform."  In  both  models  rnphaeie  is  placed  on  tho  inliNidual's 
capacity,  as  opposed  to  hie  willingness,  to  perform  et  a task. 

Porter  and  Lawler  additionally  included  role  percept  Iona  as  a 
determinant  of  performance.  Role  perceptlona  ere  defined  as  the 
direction  of  effort--  the  kinds  of  activities  and  behaviors  the  in- 
dividual believes  he  should  engage  in  to  perform  his  job  success- 
fully. Evaluation  of  these  behaviors  by  hie  supervisor,  however, 
is  dependent  u|«n  the  eupervieor'a  role  perceptions  for  the  }ob. 

This  auggeste  that  accuracy  of  role  perceptions  may  be  a more  im- 
portant performance  determinant  than  the  individual's  role  per- 
ceptions per  ee. 


The  following  chert  diagrams  the  theoretical  model. 
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Porter,  L.W.,  6 fctone,  E.P.  Job  character  is t ice  end  job  attitudes  ■ 
A multivariate  study.  Technical  Rejort  No.  2),  November,  197 J, 
University  of  California,  Contract  Honr  N0001 4 -G9-A-O2Q0-9OO1 , 
151-315.  Office  of  Navel  Research. 


Determined  the  extent  to  which  groupe  of  workers  formed  on  the 
kmels  of  their  )<*.  title  differed  from  one  another  on  a multi- 
variate attitude  composite. 

Attitude  date  were  obtained  from  556  employees  In  a western 
telephone  corper.y.  Respondents  held  one  of  16  “craft"  lobe  In  the 
department  selected  for  study.  Multiple  discriminant  function 
analysis  was  performed  using  16  qroupn  formed  on  the  basis  of  subjects' 
job  titles.  Variables  used  in  this  primary  analysis  included 
job  sat  la  fact  Ion,  erganizat local  commitment,  motivational  force, 
and  sources  of  organizational  attachment.  Discriminatory  power  for 
the  16  group  solution  was  .65.  A secondary  analysis  was  perlormed 
In  which  discriminant  function  mean*  were  related  to  means  of  jobs 
on  eeveral  job  characteristics  variables.  These  two  analyses, 
viewed  jointly,  suggest  that  the  relatively  high  discriminatory 
power  achieved  in  the  primary  analysis  ray  have  been  a function  of 
job  scope- job  attitude  relationships  demonstrated  in  the  secondary 
analysis. 

Motivational  force  woe  found  to  be  different  for  workers  in 
the  sixteen  different  jobs  end  wee  one  of  the  ax>et  influential  variabloa 
in  both  the  third  and  fourth  discriminant  function.  Raaulte  in- 
dicated that  jab  complexity  was  related  to  workers  motivation. 


Poulton.  F.  C.  Tho  optimal  perceptual  load  in  a paced  auditory 
inspection  task.  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  19o0,  51,  127-139. 

A paced  auditory  inspection  task  was  presorted  at  four  levels 
of  perceptual  load  and  three  rates  of  critical  s.?nels.  Tho  aim 
wan  to  determine  whether  there  was  an  optinal  ranqe  of  perceptual 
load,  over  which  Ucterloi  ili»n  In  per  for  name  with  time  woulJ  be 
minimal.  Beyond  this  optimal  range,  where  the  load  was  either  too 
great  (noon  producing  ‘mental  fatigue'),  or  too  small  (soon  pro- 
ducing 'boredom'),  greater  deterioration  was  to  be  expected.  The 
experimental  results  supported  the  hypothesis  (N  - 96  males). 

The  task  with  the  smallest  perceptual  load  presented  critical 
signals  only  onen  about  every  4 mine,  on  average.  This  vigilance 
task  gave  significantly  more  errors  then  a task  with  a greater 
perceptual  load  and  a higher  rate  of  critical  signals.  Conditions 
were  designed  to  maintain  motivation  in  both  cases.  Thus,  the 
poorer  performance  is  unlikely  to  have  been  due  simply  to  inade- 
quate motivation. 


Poulton,  e.  C.  The  effect  of  fatigue  upon  inspection  work. 
Applied  Ergonomics.  197),  £,  7)-8). 


Reviews  the  literature  on  vigilance  relevant  to  the  factory 
manager  in  charge  of  inepeetior  work  or  procesa  control.  Vigi- 
lance experimenta  with  repeated  prolonged  work  session#  are  con- 
sidered, along  with  studies  of  the  effects  of  various  types  of 
stress  (e.g..  lose  of  sleep  and  h«st)  on  vigilance.  Tables  sum- 
marizing the  S po;Ajl  at  Ion,  vigilance  iz«k,  and  reaulta  of  each 
•f  S3  experiments  are  presented. 


Powell,  R.M.,  6 Schlacter,  J.L.  Participative  management!  A 
panacea?  Academy  of  Management  Journal.  1971,  ^4.  165-173. 

Testing  of  effects  of  incraased  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  in  a non- Industrial  setting  without  economic  incen- 
tives, using  a 5S  month  field  oxperimont  with  Ohio  Department  of 
Highway* , Bureau  of  Traffic's  skilled  construction  and  electrical 
field  crews.  Aesponaibillty  for  work  schedules  wee  varied.  A 
marked  improvement  in  morale  in  attitudes  toward  both  motivational 
end  maintenance  factors  of  the  work  was  significant  only  when  the 
participants  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  work  schedules. 
Despite  the  improvement  in  morale,  absentee  in  increased  in  five 
of  the  six  participative  crews. 


Porter,  L.W. . 4 Lewler,  B.I.IZZ.  Whet  job  attitudes  tali  about 
motivation.  Harvard  Business  Review.  Jan-lob.  1960,  110-126.  (b) 

Study  of  relationship  between  Job  satisfaction  and  perfor- 
mance. Satisfaction  with  a job  aey  not  directly  affect  perfor- 
mance, Ixit  does  show  if  company  is  rewarding  employeo  properly. 

Study  of  manager*  m five  companies  is  one  of  first  eat iafaction- 
per forms nee  studies  to  use  executives.  Analysis  of  value  of  reward, 
arxl  effort-rev  ay -J.  end  e f fort- reward  expectations  influence  of 
effort  towards  performance,  end  how  employer  esn  use  these  attitudes 
to  improve  performance. 


Porter,  IN,  * Steers,  R.M.  Organisational,  work,  and  per- 
sonal factors  in  eepioye*  turnover  and  absenteeism.  Psvcholoaicel 
Bulletin.  197).  §0.  151-17*.  — * * 


Critically  examines  research  over  the  peat  10-12  yra.  con- 
cerning factors  i elated  to  turnover  end  absenteeism  It.  vtrk  sit- 
uation* on  a general  level,  overel)  Job  aat i a( ac 1 1 on  wax  consist- 
ently and  inversely  related  to  turnover.  In  en  effort  to  break 
down  the  global  concept  of  Joh  sat ief act  ion . various  factor*  in 
the  work  situation  were  analyzed  as  they  related  to  withdrawal 
behavior.  Four  categories  of  fsetors,  each  represent l nq  one  “level* 
in  the  organisation,  were  utilized  (organization-wide  factors, 
immediate  work  environment  factors,  job-related  factors,  and 
personal  factor*) . Several  variable*  in  each  of  the  four  categories 
were  found  to  be  related  fairly  consistently  to  one  or  both  forme 
of  withdrawal.  An  attempt  Is  mode  to  put  the  diverse  findings 
into  a conceptual  framework  centering  around  the  role  of  met  ex- 
pec  tat  lone  . Methodological  considerations  end  future  research 
needs  ere  also  discussed. 


Powers,  J.B.  Job  enrichment ■ How  nno  company  overcame  the  ob- 
stacles. Personnel.  1972.  49.  18-22. 

After  an  initial  failure  of  job  enrichment  et  e company  in 
California,  e new  design  wee  developed.  A sinqle  department  was 
selected  end  a committee  formed  composed  of  management,  super- 
intendents, end  \hree  first-line  supervisors..  The  committee  de- 
veloped over  e hundred  methods  to  expand  job  renpons ibi 1 it  lee  and 
variables.  These  included!  (1)  Job  containing  a complete  piece 
wor»tj  (2)  Person  doing  the  job  had  control  of  how  he  completed  the 
jobi  (3)  Person  doing  the  job  wee  constantly  given  feedback. 
Training  programs  were  developed  to  Introduce  job  changes.  After 
the  program  was  lmplemanted,  there  was  an  11%  improvement  in  units 
produced  along  with  improvements  in  quality. 


Prien,  *.  P.,  4 Ronen.  W.  W.  Job  analysis!  A review  of  re- 
search findings.  Personnel  Psychology.  1971,  371-396. 


Reviews  in  detail  the  literature  dealing  with  definitions 
and  emesuremente  of  work,  including  some  studies  In  peripheral 
areas,  e.g..  anthropology  end  sociology.  Studies  are  examined 
in  groups  concerned  with  the  following  general  topics i the  de- 
terminnnia  of  work,  methodological  approaches  to  job  analysis, 
job  function  taxonomies,  current  research  on  job  analysis,  and 
applications  of  job  analysis  reaulta.  Future  developments  are 
discussed,  with  emphasis  on  • basic  Issues  for  which  only  partial 
and  inconclusive  answers  are  presently  avsilsbis. 
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Abstracts  ( Con t ' d . ) 


»tltch.r<).  H.D..  4 V.t.r.,  l.B.  Jot  4.W..  •"I  1<*  lnt.r.ot.  .. 
pr.,lc'or,  of  mu.n.lc  .oO  .xtpio.ic  .«t faction.  OraSBliiUSSll 
f.-.ui-,,  .ox  »jf!»  .«rfo— jsa.  1”*.  !!•  >11-1)0. 

Th.  pr««,nt  d.v.lop.  tfc.  •roufwnt  ttixt  .oto»l  l”'’ 

.r.  . .i,nlMc.nl  f.t.rnn.nt  of  job  .« t i.f «ct ion.  ..p.ci.Uy 
intrinsic  ..tltf.ctlon  It  l.  fortbcr  .r.jv.1  '"’To id  b. 

fit  between  job  dot  ice  end  internet,  in  the.e  job  dutie.  .hould  be 
routed  to  ..,1. lection  To  te.t  thee,  bypothe... 

collected  on  job  dotree.  job  intere.t.  end  job  «. defection  fro* 

...  e nl l.ted  nevel  per.onnel  on  three  eircreft  c.trier.  end  e.eocl 
I”.  I n,.  teeulte  indicted  the.  ....  election  cold 

b*  Dr.J.ct'-!  f tot  job  duties  snd  that  intrinsic  satisfaction  **• 
better  predicted  than  was  «*t rlnaic  satisfaction.  Only  partial  aup- 
w*  «•  th.  V/r-  •»..».  that  di.crap.ncy  between  int.r.at. 
end  lob  duties  could  predict  satisfaction. 


Pugh,  D.S.  Modern  organization  theoryi  A psychological  and  socio- 
logical study.  Psychological  Bulletin,  1966,  6b,  215-751. 


Pym,  D.  A study  of  frustration  and  aggression  among  factory  and 
office  workers.  Occiput  irnal  Psycho  logy.  1961.  J_7*  1*5-179. 

Study  of  work  attitudes  and  relationship  to  the  psychology  of 
frustration  and  aggression.  310  men  working  in  the  offices  and 
factories  of  eight  different  organizations  completed  an  inventory 
covering  the  cause  at titude-ef feet  schema  of  occupational  behavior 
and  a a ixtecn - i tem  picture-frustration  study  depicting  )ob  scenes. 
The  inventory  provided  a measure  of  frustration.  The  frequency  of 
extrapunitive  responses  in  the  picture- frustration  study  provided 
the  measure  of  aggression. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawni 

1.  factory  workers  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  measure  of 
frustration  than  did  office  workers. 

2.  Unfavourable  job  attitudes  to  both  intrinsic  and  social  aspects 
of  work  correlated  moat  highly  with  tha  following  ’indicators”  of 
frustration!  looking  for  another  job  (.48):  the  desire  to  stir  up 
trouble  (.47) j watching  the  clock  (.31 )»  and  feeling  depressed  with 
work  (.30). 


Defines  ’Organization  Theory"  as  the  study  of  tha  structura 
and  f nctlontng  of  organ izat ions  and  the  behavior  of  groups  and 
individuals  within  them.  It  is  tn  emorging  interdisciplinary  quasi- 
>». dependent  acienca,  drawing  primarily  on  the  disciplines  of  psy- 
chology and  sociology  but  also  on  economics  and  to  a lesser  extent 
on  product  ion  engineering.  TNie  main  lines  of  development  affecting 
the  conceptual  net  ion  of  the  av.bdiac.pl  me  can  be  traced  under  b 
ho ad l nga i 

1.  management  Theorist#  (from  Menr  1 rayol  to  Wifred  brown). 
Special  nat n increases  efficiency:  authority  muat  equal  responei- 
bility. 

2.  Structural  79>eo  ti  (from  Max  Weber  to  Tom  Burns).  Bureau- 
cracy in  which  authority  is  exarcised  by  system  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures through  the  official  position  in  the  hierarchy  that  the  indi- 
vidual occupies. 

3.  Group  Theorists  (from  II ton  Hayo  and  Hurt  Lew in  to  Re ns is 
Likert)  Workers  react  to  non-acononic  rewards,  informal  leaders. 

* fm%>  loyee-Ceiit  o red*  supervisor*.  cosm>unicat  ion  and  participation  in 
decision  making  important. 

4.  Individual  Theorist  (Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  to 
March  and  Simon).  Pit  the  man  to  the  job  and  fit  tha  job  to  tha  man. 
Industrial  counseling,  selection,  training,  human  engineering,  and 

work  conditions. 

5.  Technology  Theorist  (P.w.  Taylor.  Stic  Triat,  Joan  Woodward). 
Techniques  involved  in  achieving  goals  of  an  organisation,  technology. 
Time-study,  induatrial  engineering  ergonomics. 

6.  Economic  Theorists  (from  Alfred  Marshall  to  Robin  Harris). 
Maximise  profits  in  a competitive  auirket.  Econometrics  is  atudy  of 
decision  making  under  conditions  of  uncertainty. 

Conclude*  ? Wit  organization  theory  must  bo  left  free  to  find 
its  own  problems  #ijd  develop  its  own  formulations.  This  freedom 
must  include  studying  scientific  problems  rather  than  only  mane- 
genal  problems  erd  the  breaking  down  of  artificial  boundaries 
between  established  disciplines. 


3.  There  is  evidence  that  the  frequency  of  aggressive  response* 
covaries  with  the  strength  of  fruatratlcn  (fron  .10  to  .37). 

4.  it  was  infarrad  that  tha  type  of  frustrations  meat  likely  to 
produce  aggressive  behavior  are  those  concerned  with  inter-personal 
relationships. 

5.  Important  differences  in  agqroesion  were  leund  between  the 
occupational  groups  which  could  not  be  explained  wholly  in  terms  of 
the  differences  in  frustration  derived  from  work  itself.  It  was 
suggested  that  differences  between  office  and  factory  worker s and 
again  botween  unskilled  and  skilled  workers  are  due  partly  to  the 
learning  of  acceptable  aggcaaive  behavior  through  identification 
with  tha  work  group.  TTio  effects  of  other  possible  antecedent  a of 
aggression  ara  by  no  means  clear.  Age. education,  the  dcaree  of 
arbitrariness  of  tha  frustrating  situation,  attack  and  tha  instrumen- 
tal valua  of  aggrosaion  in  a particular  situation  were  each  considered. 
Only  the  latter  proved  to  have  a relationship  with  aggression  which 
might  not  have  bean  found  by  chance. 


Pym.  D.  Exploring  character i at  lea  of  the  veraatila  worker.  Occupational 
Psychology,  1965.  39.  271-278. 

Study  of  117  s*ru-ski 1 led  female  operators  engaged  in  machining 
operations  In  the  manufacture  of  sportswear.  In  1962.  transporters 
(mecr.anlcal  hand  1 ing’ equipment ) were  installed  to  centralize  supply 
an/1  dispatch  of  materials  and  improve  the  work  flow.  The  installa- 
tion of  th*se  transporters  increased  work  variety  and  operators  becama 
responsible  fox  inspection  and  quality.  Fifty  machinists  worked  on 
each  conveyor  unit.  Piece  rates  were  increased. 

kesuita  indicated  that  6 months  after  the  change  33%  of  the 
operators  were  producing  less  than  they  were  before  the  innovation. 

Twenty  ror.ths  after  the  innovation.  821  of  tne  operators  were  producing 
au re,  71  no  improvement,  and  11%  were  less  effective. 

Operators  who  had  a favorable  attitude  to  change,  a broader  pattern 
of  leisure  interests,  and  a desire  for  autonony  worn  more  versatile  and 
able  to  adapt  to  the  change.  This  was  contrasted  with  workers  who 
engaged  in  equilibrium  oriented  behavior,  a preference  for  regularity 
and  order  in  one 1 a working  life,  a dislike  of  unpredictable  circumstances , 
and  limited  and  conventional  interesta.  The  deaire  for  homeostasis 
increases  with  age. 


Pugh.  T . S , Hickson . P. J . , 6 lilnings  C.R.  An  •mpirical  tanunomy 
of  structures  of  work  organ  i rat  ions . Administrative  Science 
Qua-tnrly.  1*69,  l_l , 115-125. 


Presentation  of  a taxonomy  of  structures  of  work  organizations 
baaed  « •••  lh»r«»  (•rovi'MiA  1 y »•«  *!•  ’ I rthed  r»pn  ir.d  dimenalonst 
structuring  of  activities,  concentration  of  authority,  and  line 
Control  of  woikflow.  On  the  haul*  of  t sample  of  52  <> t gan 1 ■ *t tons 
in  the  English  Midlands,  clusters  of  organizations  on  these 
three  dimensions  are  examined  and  a sevenfold  classification  of 
organization  structures  is  developed.  These  are  identified  as 
full  bm  eai.«  i aoy , n*i  mil  full  bureaus  racy , woikflow  bureaucracy, 
nascent  workflow  bureaucracy,  preworkflow  bureaucracy,  personnel 
buroaun  icy , and  impllclty  structured  organ! tat ion*.  Tneir 
characteristic  contextual  features  aa  to  aits,  technology, 
dependence  on  other  organizations,  and  ownership  ara  demonstrated, 
and  a possible  developmental  sequence  is  suggested.  The  results 
indicate  that  the  concept  of  a single  bureaucratic  type  is  no 
longer  useful,  since  bureeucracy  takas  different  forma  in  dif- 
ferent settings. 


Pugh,  0.*.,  Hickson.  D.J.,  lilnings,  C.R.,  4 Turner,  C.  The  context 
of  organization  structures.  AJr  imstrat  ivo  Science  Quarterly.  1969. 


Examination  of  aspects  of  organizational  context  that  have  been 
held  to  he  relevant  to  organ I Ret  Inna  I structura.  Seven  primary  con- 
cepts of  organizational  context,  vif.t  origin  and  history,  owner- 
ship and  control,  size,  charter,  technology,  location  ami  dop.,Md«nee 
on  other  organization*,  were  analyzed  and  operationally  defined 
•calaa  constructed.  TTiese  were  used  as  independent  variables  in  a 
mol tivar late  regression  analysis  to  predict  three  underlying  dimen- 
sions of  organization  structura  previously  established.  The  site  of 
the  correlations  obtained  on  s sirpla  of  4C  urgent  vat  Ions  In  the 
English  Midlands  (.75  with  structuring  of  activities  using  size  and 
technology  aa  predictors:  .79  with  concentr at  ion  of  authority  using 
dependence  and  location  aa  predictors;  .37  with  line  control  of 
workflow,  using  the  operating  variability  scale  of  charter  aa  a pre- 
dictor) indicates  that  thes#  aspects  of  context  are  salient  for 
structure.  19ie  framework  of  contextual  and  structural  variables  is 
seen  aa  making  possible  processual  studies  on  a much  more  rigorous 
ecagsritlse  basis  them  before . 


Quinn,  x.  P.  What  makes  jobs  monotonous  or  boring.  Paper  presented 
at  83rd  Annual  Convention  of  tha  American  Psychological  Association, 
Chicago,  llllnoia,  August,  1975. 

Study  of  J70  workers  employed  by  three  different  companies. 

Sample  Included  managers,  clericals,  and  operatives.  Workers  were 
Interviewed  in  hones  and  observed  on  job  using  observation  method 
of  Jenkins,  Sadler,  Lawler,  and  Carrann  (1*15).  Five  aspects  of 
observed  tasks  were  used  as  predictors  of  monotony  and  boredom: 

(1)  number  of  different  tasks  performed  by  worker:  (2)  durations 
consisted  of  mean  tine  of  task  computed  over  total  number  of  tasks 
perforaedj  (3)  repetitions,  number  of  times  tha  most  frequently 
repeated  task  was  repeated;  (4)  ratio  of  durations  and  repetl- 
tions  (duration  of  each  task  in  ninutes  was  divided  by  number  of 
times  task  was  repeated).  These  ratios  wars  then  sunned  over  all 
tasks  performed:  and  (5)  entropy  - p log,p,  where  p was  the  propor- 
tion of  the  work  period  devoted  to  the  task. 

Monotony  and  boredom  were  measured  by  two  questions  asked  of 
the  workers.  Intelligence  was  estimated  by  tha  interviewer  and  off- 
the-job  activity  was  tha  amount  of  participation  in  activltias  not 
ralated  to  work. 

Task  characteristics  expressed  in  various  ways  were  significantly 
related  both  to  tha  perception  of  monotony  and  to  feelings  of  bo i adorn . 
They  were,  predictably,  r.ost  strongly  related  to  the  observers'  percep- 
tions of  monotony  in  the  Jot*  they  observed,  somewhat  less  strongly 
related  to  workers'  own  perceotiona  of  monotony  in  their  jobs,  and 
least  strongly  ralated  to  workers'  feollngs  of  boredom. 

The  pooreat  observational  predictor  of  monotony  and  borodom  was 
the  number  of  tasks  performed  during  the  observational  periods.  The 
best  and  most  parsimonious  predictor  was  the  number  of  tinea  tha  moat 
freqjantly  repeated  task  was  repeated,  with  the  duration  of  the  average 
teak  a close  second.  Neither  of  the  conceptually  and  mathematically 
more  ornate  estimators  of  task  variety- - that  la,  entropy  and  the  ratio 
of  durations  and  repot ltions- -was  superior  to  the  atnple  measure  of 
repetitions  as  a predictor  of  perceived  monotony.  :k»r  was  either 
aignlf icantly  related  to  workers'  faelinga  of  boredom . 

Intelligence  had  no  significant  affect  upon  tha  asaociatlon 
between  job  character latlcs  and  either  monotony  or  boredom.  The 
moderating  affects  of  intelligence  were  confined  to  the  relationahip 
between  perceived  monotony  and  feeding*  of  bo rad on . That  ia,  monotony 
was  Mora  closely  associated  with  boredom  emong  more  Intelligent  workers. 
The  moderating  affects  of  off-the-Job  activity  wars  likewise  atrongaat 
on  the  re'etionahip  between  perceptions  of  monotony  and  feeling*  of 
boredom,  with  the  letter  two  variables  being  more  etrongly  related 
sawing  workers  who  were  more  ectlve  off  their  jobs. 
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Abstracts  (Cont‘4.) 


Calvin'*  ( 1946)  c»p«*ti">*nt4l  teat*  and  synthesis  of  theta 
approach.- • identify  cognitive  arousal  and  •iwiroati-nUl  constraint 
aa  the  two  major  determinants  of  boredom  . rtleq.uinq  tepet  1 1 i vencss 
to  an  equivocal  petition.  Job  enlargement  programs  often  involve 
many  simultaneous  organizational  and  task  changes-  Otiwiti't  theory 
would  suggest  that  what  should  be  altered  in  such  program*  should, 
oddly  enou«jh . not  be  variety,  either  exclusively  or  even  principally. 
Inttead.  it  ahould  be  yet  another  of  Hackman  and  Lawler’s  core 
dimension-  autonomy.  Fven  matter*  commonly  dismissed  as  palliatives 
in  Job  redesign- -such  at  music  at  the  workplace- -have  efirm  psycho- 
logical base  aa  poteible  reducers  of  boredom  in  Cciwits's  theory. 

That  the  effects  upon  boredom  of  jobs  that  were  perceived  at 
Monotonous  were  smallest  among  lesa  intelligent  and  socially  active 
people  than  among  others  has  some  disturbing  practical  implications. 
If  eoclal  activity  is  simply  an  indicator  of  alienation,  it  la  al- 
terable by  aerial  change.  It  may.  however,  reflect  instead  extro- 
version-introversion. and  in  doing  so.  there  are  aora  plausible  links 
between  Goiwitz'a  (1966)  cognitive  arousal  approach  to  boredom  and 
Eyacnck's  C 1 9 S 7 1 explanation  of  introveraion-oxtroversion  in  terms 
of  excitation-inhibition  theory.  Suppose , than  that  ’enlarged*  and 
"enriched*  joba  are  ellocated  principally  to  those  who  will  be  most 
responsive  to  them. 


5.  Women  workers,  by  and 
their  Jobs  as  are  men.  But  it 
•sore  children  under  6 years  of 
cantly  less  satisfied  than  are 
the  household  or  male  workers 


large,  are  about  as  contented  with 
appears  that  women  workers  with  one  or 
age  in  their  households  are  aiqmfi- 
either  worsen  without  preschoolers  in 
In  general. 


6.  Among  workers  without  s college  degree,  there  le  little 
relationship  betvean  educational  level  and  job  satisfaction.  Those 
With  college  degrees,  however,  have  high  levels  of  job  aat is  fact  ion . 
Surprisingly  low  levels  of  aatiefaction  ere  registered  by  workers 
With  some  college  education  but  no  degree. 

7.  When  asked  to  identify  the  individual  facets  of  the  job 
which  were  of  greatest  importance  to  them,  most  workers  in  e national 
sample  gave  high  ratings  to  the  availability  of  the  resources  needed 
to  perform  well  and  to  the  challenge  of  their  jobs  and  lower  ratings 
to  financial  rewards  and  “cor- fort"  factors.  Blue-collar  workers, 
however,  tended  to  consider  pay  more  significant  than  the  challenge 
Of  the  job.  while  wo#\en  workers  were  somewhat  sore  interested  in 
"comfort"  than  were  men. 


Where  the  ellocation  criteria  are  Intelligence  and  Introveralon- 
sxtrover sion,  the  criteria  of  ellocation  are  in  part  genstically 
determined  Such  allocation,  vhila  beneficial  in  intent,  may  be 
Orwellian  in  affect. 


Quinn.  R.P..  a Shepard.  L.J.  The  1977-73  Quality  of  Employment 
Survey.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan!  Survey  Center  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  1974. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  inquiry  was  to  provide  for  the 
description,  interpretation,  and  continuous  Monitoring  of  the  quality 
Of  employment. 

The  principal  aims  of  the  survey  were  the  follovinqt 

1.  To  aasese  the  frequency  and  severity  of  work-related  prob- 
l era  experienced  by  employed  people,  with  special  emphasis  on  those 
types  of  problems  that  were  or  might  become  matters  of  public  policy. 

2.  To  indicate  duch  major  demographic  or  occupational  groups 
wera  most  affected  by  these  problees. 

J.  To  develop  economical  measure#  of  Job  satisfaction  aultabla 
for  use  with  samples  of  workers  in  heterogeneous  occupations  and 
suitable  for  use  under  a variety  of  conditions  of  census  and  ra- 
se a r ch  . 


Because  the  ’average*  American  worker  appears  to  seek  many  thlnga 
simultaneously  (e.g.,  good  pay,  interesting  work)  from  each  job  . 
there  may  be  no  one  way  to  increase  job  satisfaction. 

9.  A long  list  of  job-related  stresses  have  been  implicated  in 
various  types  of  physical  and  mental  illnesses,  indicating  that  ex- 
pressions of  job  dissatisfaction  may  be  viewed  aa  an  important  early 
warning  eyetem  to  both  employees  and  employers. 

9.  Thera  is  no  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a direct 
cause-effect  relationship  be’wten  job  aatiefaction  and  productivity. 

In  reality,  the  contribution  of  job  satisfaction  to  productivity  is 
probably  indirect  and  more  likely  to  be  reflected  in  reduct  ions  on 
the  ’coat*  aid#  of  the  corporate  ledger  than  in  increases  on  the  out- 
put side.  These  indirect  beliefs  are  associated  with  reductions  in 
turnover,  absenteeism,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  sabotage  and  theft- 
all  of  which  have  been  linked  to  some  degree  with  job  dissatisfaction. 

10.  Moot  recent  experiments  concerning  such  currently  disputed 
matters  as  the  impact  on  worker 'a  attitudes  of  changing  work  schedules 
and  job  redesign  have  been  conducted  and  evaluated  too  unscientifically 
to  permit  any  reliable  eatimation  of  their  success. 


Rabideau,  G.f.  Field  measurement  of  human  performance  in  man- 
machine  eyatems.  Human  Factors.  1964.  6.  663-672. 


4.  To  ssses  the  impact  of  working  conditions  upon  the  well- 
being of  workers. 

5.  To  establish  base-line  statistics  that  might  permit  sub- 
sequent net  lone!  surveys  to  reveal  any  trends  in  the  content  areas 
originally  investigated. 

6.  To  establish  normative  statistics  that  might  permit  other 
invest  igatora  to  compare  with  national  norms  their  data  from  more 
limited  autsaaples  of  workers  (e.g..  in  particular  occupations, 
organ  list  ion*,  or  regions). 

Coaler  leone  made  between  the  1969  iurvey  of  Working  Conditions 
and  the  present  survey  showed  that  few  significant  changes  occurred 
in  worker  a needs  and  attitudes.  Increasing  numbers  of  workers  hava 
become  locked  into  their  Jobe,  experiments  with  working  hours.  Job 
enlargement  and  Job  enrichment  have  made  no  appreciable  impact  on 
nation*;  statistics. 


Quinn.  R.P.,  Stainaa.  G.L..  a McCullough.  M.R.  Job  sot  is  fart  ion i 
la  there  a trend?  ysnyower  Research  Monograph.  1974. 

This  report  reviews  some  of  the  major  reeeaich  on  job  satisfac- 
tion that  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  40  years.  The  information 
1*  presented  in  five  major  sections  that  deal  with  the  following 
topics:  national  trends  in  Job  aatiefaction,  deiroqrephic  6 occupa- 

tional distr ibutions  of  job  aatiefaction.  motivational  assumptions 
about  whet  Americans  look  for  in  their  jobs,  the  implication*  of  job 
satisfaction  or  disaat is  fact  ion  for  workers,  employers,  and  experiments 
to  improve  working  conditions.  Some  of  the  store  significant  observa- 
tions in  th#  report  ere: 

1.  In  spite  of  public  speculation  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  cf  a widespread,  dramatic  decline  in  job  satisfac- 
tion. R» analysis  of  15  national  surveys  conducted  since  1958  indi- 
cates that  there  has  not  barn  any  significant  decrease  in  overall 
levels  of  job  satisfaction  over  the  last  decade. 

2.  Job  satisfaction  amonq  blacks  and  other  minority  groups  has 
been  consistently  lower  then  that  of  whites,  but  has  fluctuated  as 
much  *<t  13  percent  in  the  past  11  years.  These  changes  do  not  cor- 
respond to  any  consistent  pattern  and  are  most  probably  due  to 
sampling  error. 

3.  Younger  worker*  are  less  satisfied  with  their  Jobe  then 
older  workers,  but  this  has  bean  true  for  the  past  15  years.  TTiere- 
fore,  the  much-dlecussed  large  recent  decline  in  Job  aatiefaction  of 
younger  workers  has  not  been  substantiated. 

4.  Among  occupational  categories,  profess lonal-technical  workare 
managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  register  the  highest  levels  of 
Job  satisfaction,  while  operatives  and  njnfsra  latiorers  register  the 
lowest.  Mondomeetlc  service  workers  and  clerical  workers  are  also 
Msong  the  relatively  dissatisfied,  a factor  of  potential  importance 
since  these  workers  represent  a growing  sector  of  the  labor  forem. 


Field  eva)uat ion  of  human  performance  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
role  of  major  importance  in  system  measurement.  However,  the  special 
conditions  under  which  such  ecological  tests  must  be  performed  im- 
pose certain  limitations  upon  the  evaluator  which  must  be  recognised. 
These  limitations  involve  restrictions  on  the  opportunity  to  rampu- 
late  variables,  which  lead  to  greater  use  of  subjectively-orientated 
data  collection  tools i e.g.  the  human  observer,  the  interview  end 
checklists.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  a field 
tmat  are  discussed. 


Randall,  R.f.  Job  enrichment  ensures  savings  at  Travelers, 
Bgnageroent  Accounting.  197J,  January,  68.69,72. 

»rl.f  review  of  Job  .rr icta.nt  proj.ol.  .1  Tr.v.l.r,  In.or.oc. 
CC-P.O,  involving  clerical,  in  .ccovnl,,,  d.p.rtn.nt,  cl.rlo.l 
jafea  were  restructured  and  combined  into  natural  work  units  and 
clerks  were  given  reapons ibil ity  for  reconciling  errors  and 
contacting  clients.  Supervisors  wore  free  to  conce  , .rate  on  train- 
ing and  eupe: via  loft.  Dvrlnq  th#  period  June  1971  to  June  197^, 
errors,  backing  and  complaints  were  drastically  reduced.  rhete 
was  a 2 3%  reduction  in  overtime  ar.d  estimated  analysed  savings 
attributable  to  increased  productivity  in  this  one  unit  was  re- 
ported to  amount  to  100.000  or  20%  improvement.  This  coat  sav- 
ings was  made  possible  by  a reduction  in  staff.  There  was  also  a 
vast  refection  is  complaints  received. 


Raif,  w.  E.,  Ferrassi,  o.  n..  a Evans.  R.  j.,  Jr. 
Who  uses  it  and  why.  Business  Hor lions.  1974,  17, 


Job  enrichment i 
7J-7B. 


Survey  of  300  of  the  top  1000  Industrial  fioia 
of  Job  enrichment.  (See  Luthans  and  Self,  1*74.) 


regarding  use 


■eif,  w.E . . a Luthans,  F.  Does  Job  enrichment 
Ctllfppill  Management  Review.  1972,  . 30-37. 


really  pay  off? 


' * JUB  wnr inn* ni  in  terms  of  worker 

motivation,  job  design  and  resistance  to  change.  Specifies  ne- 
9 1 acted  erase  of  job  enrichment.  (1)  alienated  workers  who  find 

ZTt  2 -i*'  (,)  ^ •*  lob  -i^i. 

•ent  in  seme  workers,  who  value  security  end  low  level  competency. 

°,f  *'  !<*  r— lucd  .0.1.1 


Relf.  W.E..  4 Srhoderhek,  P.P.  Job  enlargement!  Antidote  to 
apathy.  Ba.na^se»M_gr__F> r sonne  1 Quarterly.  1966.  14-23. 


Report  the  results  of  a survey  of  companies  regarding  their 
use  of  Job  eniaruement . Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  276  ccxnpanlea 
Replies  were  received  from  210,  and  of  thase.  41  a4id  they  had  used 
Job  enlargement.  Th#  most  popular  reasons  for  undertaking  Job 
enlargement  were  coat  reduction  end  profit  increase.  Twenty- thiee 
respondent  a checked  "increase  in  Job  satisfaction"  ea  an  advantage 
of  Job  enlargement.  It  is  significant  that  only  23  of  41  coeg.anies 
«4iich  used  job  enlargement  noted  an  increase  in  Job  satisfaction  in 
spite  of  (a)  the  popularity  of  the  traditional  notion  that  workars 
wamt  larger  Jobe,  and  (b>  the  opportunity  for  bias  in  this  easels. 


w. 


Abstract*  (Cone ‘4.) 
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A»il.  W.E..  A TiMWll.  A.C.  A diagnostic  approach  to  Job  enrichment. 

ICO  M Ulg.tJ  Iafiiil*  l,7J*  il.  J9-5’- 

Thl*  article  explain#  a airple,  yst  effective,  xethod  of  job 
•*alu«tko<i  that  will  aaaiat  the  decision  saker  in  choosing  lobe  that 
hava  tha  greatest  posa ibi 1 i t i#«  for  enrichment.  Management  ia  an- 
couraqtd  to  taka  a diagnostic  approach  to  selecting  )oba  for  enrich- 
ment A job's  potentiality  for  enrichment  ia  dependant  primarily  on 
four  aeta  of  organizational  war. abler  the  job  itself,  technology. 
t>ve  worim,  and  mar.*qes«ent . Analysis  of  these  war  tables,  end 
selecting  jobs  on  that  basis,  is  irecamendrd  aa  ona  of  tha  beat  waya 
of  lac^eaeinq  the  probability  that  Job  enrichment  projacte  will  be 
euccesaful  ia  meeting  tha  dual  criteria  of  Job  aatiafaction  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

Beppuccl.  N . 0 Oean  C.  w . 6 Sounder*.  J.  T.  Job  design  variable* 
ae  change  measun**  in  a roirrrtionii  facility.  American  Journal  Of 
Community  Psychology . IflS,  2 • JlS-325. 

Study  of  )9  staff  su-nbers  of  a state  training  school  for 
delinquent  bryt.  *v.  .e  staff  member s worked  directly  with  the  boys 
in  one  of  six  resident ial  living  units  oi  cottages.  A avxllfied 
version  of  the  Ma<  liman j.a*  1 er  Job  Design  Inventory  waa  used  to 
iseai>.  t e »»e  attitude  toward  nine  job  dimensional  variety, 

autonomy,  task  identity,  feedback,  contact . informal  contact,  par- 
ticipation. information,  and  learning. 

At  the  time  this  scale  was  administered,  the  school  was  in  the 
f,  ama  • • , . from  a-i  "internally  oriented  custodial*  facility 

to  s ‘community  oriented  rehabilitative’  one  baaed  on  a social 
learning  model  All  staff  employees  under  the  new  model  wore 
rape  tel  to  take  more  responsibility,  to  receive  more  direct  feed- 
back i n the  quality  of  work,  to  participate  in  developing  the  re- 
habilitative program  and  to  learn  methods  of  behavior  change  and 
to  participate  actively  In  all  aspects  of  the  milieu  treatment. 

At  the  first  administration  of  the  attitude  scale,  two  experi- 
mental iocu.  learning  (RL)  cottages  had  been  ongoing  for  I months, 
while  4 other  cottages  were  operating  as  benevolent  custody  (8C) 
units.  Fourteen  months  later,  after  BC  staff  had  been  trained  and 
DC  cottages  converted  to  SL  cottages,  the  job  inventory  was  re- 
sdmlnistered . 

The  following  four  hypothesss  were  confirmed i 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Job  inventory,  the  two  SL  cottages 
would  score  algn l f icant 1 y mere  positive  on  the  Job  dimensions  than 
would  staff  member*  of  the  four  SC  cottages. 

2.  There  would  be  no  difference  between  ratings  of  staff 
members  of  the  SL  cottages  over  time. 

3.  Once  converted  to  the  community  oriented  eoclal  learning 
system,  the  staff  nembers  of  the  BC  cottages  would  significantly 
Increase  their  rating  on  the  Job  design  inventory. 

4.  At  the  second  Job  inventory,  there  would  not  be  any  dif- 
ference between  the  original  SL  cottages  and  BC  cottagss. 

Results  indicated  that  enriched  Jobs  were  significantly  higher 
on  autonomy,  task  identity,  feedback,  participation,  and  Information. 
The  RL  cottages  did  not  show  « decrement  over  time  (14  months}  in 
the  pb  dimensions.  Authors  argus  that  the  long-range  follow-up 
el  Iowa  one  to  negate  the  role  of  demand  character lstics  or  the 
Hawthorne  Effect  in  explaining  differential  Job  ratings. 


tlccobono,  J.A.,  * Cunningham.  J.w.  Work  dimensions  derived 
through  ayateeat'c  job  analysis:  A replicated  study  of  the 

Occupation  Analysis  Inventory.  JSAR  Catalog  of  Selected  Documents 
in  Ps/chol^i,.  1974.  4.  145  A 146." 

One  phase  of  a broader  research  project  is  reported.  The 
project  was  designel  to  develop  and  test  an  Occupation  Analysis 
In/ent of / OASi  that  contained  622  work  elements  literal  describ- 
ing various  klr.Je  of  work  activities  and  conditions.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  wa*  to  derive  a comprehensive  set  of  work  dimensions 
(factors)  that  could  be  used  in  describing,  compering,  and  classi- 
fy log  jobs  and  occupations  for  educational  and  guidance  purposes. 

A sample  of  400  Jobs  representing  the  percentages  of  jobs  In  the 
major  occupational  categories  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupat lonal 
Titles  was  rated  on  the  OA I work  elements.  Two  sets  of  OAI  rat- 
ings were  obtained  on  a subsample  of  114  jobs  for  reliability 
purposes.  Seven  separate  factor  analyses  were  performed  on  groups 
Of  i t erne  (work  elements)  contained  In  the  following  sections  of 
the  OA I i »•)  information  received,  (b)  rental  activities,  (e) 
physical  work  behavior,  (d)  representational  work  behavior,  (o) 
Interpm- tonal  work  behavior,  (f)  work  goals,  and  (g)  work  context. 
The  Item  reliabilities  were  adequate,  and  tha  results  of  tha 
seven  sectional  factor  analyses  were  generally  meaningful.  Of 
the  tl  factors  emerging  from  these  analyses,  77  were  interpreted. 
Although  tone  potential  applications  of  the  OAI  factors  art  dis- 
cussed. both  the  stability  and  utility  of  thess  dimensions  rsmsin 
to  be  deannat rated. 

In  a previous  study,  work  dimensions  (factors)  vers  derived 
fro*  ratings  of  s representative  sample  of  400  Jobs  on  an  Occu- 
pation Analysis  Inventory  (OAI).  The  OAI  contained  62?  work  ele- 
ments describing  various  types  of  work  activities  and  conditions. 

A follow-up  to  this  study  is  presented  here.  The  first  objective 
of  the  follow-up  study  waa  to  determine  *hr  stability  of  the 
or  iginal ly-der ived  factor  structure  through  a replication  of  the 
original  factor  analyses  with  a new  sample  of  400  jobs.  The  second 
and  third  objectives  Involved  the  derivation  of  first-  and  higher- 
order  factors,  respectively,  fro*  the  OAI  ratings  of  a combined 
sample  of  BOO  Jobe,  fvldenre  of  factorial  etability  was  Obtained 
through  factor  comparisons  across  the  two  samples  using  T\ickar*e 
coefflcie  t of  congruence.  The  results  of  these  analyses  (though 
comparable  to  those  obtained  In  a previous  study  employing  a 
similar  Instrument  and  similar  proceifcire*)  wars  net  as  favorable 
am  expected.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  factors  derived 
from  a coat* L red  sample  of  BOO  Jobe  were  likely  to  be  more  stable 
then  thorns  obtained  from  the  two  smaller  samples.  Factor  analyses 


employing  OAI  ratings  of  the  total  sample  of  000  jobs  were  per- 
formed on  seven  separate  sections  of  OAI  work  elements.  These 
seven  analyses  yieldt-d  Bfl  interpret able  factors.  The  first- 
order  factors  were  then  subjected  to  e factor  analysis  which  pro- 
duced 22  interpretable  higher-order  factors.  Tbs  factors  obtained 
in  this  study  are  subject  to  a different  interpretation  than  the 
factora  obtained  in  an  earlier  study  in  which  OAI  work  elements 
ware  intercorrsl sted  on  the  basis  of  estimated  attribute-require- 
ment profile*.  The  implications  of  this  difference  are  diacuaaed. 

■ ice.  A.K.  Productivity  and  a.<-lal  organisation  In  an  Indian 
weaving  shed.  Hunan  Relation*.  )TS3.  297-J29. 

Describe*  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  aociotachnlca  1 ayatem 
of  the  Cal'  ■:©  Mills  in  India.  The  company  manufactures  finished 
cloth  from  raw  cotton  and  employ*  approximately  6,000  worker*.  The 
following  la  a summary  of  conclusions. 

1.  An  experimental  automatic  loom  ahed  which  contained  224 
loosta  wa#  manned  by  twenty-nine  worker*,  of  who*  twenty-eight  were 
concerned  directly  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  one  with  ar- 
tificial humidification. 

2.  The  activities  of  a single  automatic  loom  are  cyclic-load, 
weave,  unload-and  require  the  successive  performance  of  taaka  to 
c*rrY  the*  out.  The  activities  of  a loom  shed  containing  a number 
of  locmm  are  continuous,  and  require  the  simultaneous  performance 
of  taaka  to  maintain  tha  continuity. 

3.  The  weaving  process  had  been  broken  down  into  component 
taaka  and  the  number  of  worker#  allocated  to  different  tasks  had 
been  determined  by  work-studies  of  the  eeperate  components. 

4.  The  locsui  in  the  shed  were  differentiated  into  nineteen 
different  loom  groups  of  five  kind#  which  overlapped  in  different 
degrees.  Each  kind  of  Icon  group  contained  a different  number  of 
l«*»A-9Foupa  which  were  manned  by  a different  number  of  workers. 

5.  All  taaka  of  the  manufacturing  process  were  interdependent, 
but  the  worker#  performing  them  worked  in  different  kind*  of  loom- 
groups  and  had.  therefore,  different  degree#  of  interdependence. 

Rome  were  virtually  independent  of  each  other. 

6.  The  resultant  pattern  waa  of  an  aggregate  of  individual# 
with  confuaed  task  and  wc  *r  relationship  and  with  no  discernible 
Internal  greup  structure.  Thla  resultant  was  compared  and  con- 

with  the  longvall  method  of  coalmining  in  which  job  break- 
down In  * predominantly  cyclic  process  had  led  to  a similar  leek 
of  internal  work-group  structure  but  with  splitting  and  segmentation 
rather  than  confusion. 

7.  Change  of  #ort  (kind  of  cloth  woven)  led  to  a rsstructur- 
lng  of  some  kinds  of  loom  group  and  in  consequence  to  a change  in 
the  pattern  of  relationships. 

B.  Higher  management  had  provided  reinforcement  for  the 
governing  ayatem  of  the  ahed.  Thla.  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
relationships  between  supervisors  and  bet we an  supervisors  and 
workers,  had  prevented  any  overt  dlfflcultlee  resulting  from  the 
leek  of  group  structure,  but  in  the  shed  efficieny  was  lower  and 
damage  was  higher  than  target  figures. 

9.  In  spite  of  the  persistence  of  ‘weaver*  aa  a title  for  an 
occupational  role  tha  weaver  waa  *h#  loon,  and  all  workers,  includ- 
ing the  "weaver#* . serviced  the  machines.  The  tasks  performed  were 
found  to  be  differentiated  into  twv  main  groups*  those  concerned 
with  short  loom  stops  (after  a simple  yarn  break)  and  those  concerned 
with  lonq  loom  stops  (for  loading  and  unloading  and  loem  maintenance, 
for  aval  Intervals  and  between  shifts)  . 

10.  An  analysis  of  change*  in  the  number*  of  workers  with 
change  of  sort  showed  that  relatively  stable  numbers  could  be  obtained 
for  each  of  three  main  groups  of  aorta-coarse,  rediurn,  and  fine-and 
that  provided  s./,»e  tasks  could  bo  considered  interchangeable  no  changes 
in  worker  groupe  would  be  required  for  changes  witl.  .n  the  main  sort. 

The  theoretical  numbers  required  for  blocks  of  sixty- four  looms,  into 
which  the  loom  shed  was  divided  by  physical  boundaries,  were  calculated 

11.  Three  natural  grades  within  a vorker  group  for  sixty- four 
looms  were  found.  They  were  designated  by  letters  only,  rates  slight- 
ly In  excess  of  existing  rates  were  fixed  for  these  grades  and  it 

waa  decided  to  pay  piece  rates  to  the  whole  group. 

12.  It  was  decided  by  higher  management  to  dlscuas  with  mill 
and  ahed  aianagement  and  the  worker*  the  organization  of  on*  exper- 
imental work  group  lot  a group  of  sixty- four  looms. 

13.  Fhed  supervisors  and  workers  spontaneously  took  possession 
of  the  reorganization,  snd  th#  workers  themselves  immediately  organ- 
ised four  experimental  groups.  Higher  management  took  no  part  in 
ths  discussion*  with  supervisor*  end  workers  and  permitted  that 
experimental  group*  ao  chosen  to  start  work. 

14.  Ths  results  of  the  experiment  werei 

(a«  Th*  creation  of  internally-structured  end  internally- 
led  email  work-group*. 

(b)  A reduction  in  the  number  of  those  reporting  direct- 
ly to  the  supervisors  snd  e consequent  strengthening 
of  the  executive  command. 

(c)  Th*  beginning  of  th*  withdrawal  of  higher  menageawnt 
from  the  governing  system  of  the  shed 

<d)  Old  occupational  role  titles  were  abandoned  but  new 
titles  were  not  chosen.  Five  month#  afterwards  both 
taeks  and  roles  were  still  known  by  th#  letters  de- 
signating the  grades. 

(a)  Aftar  an  immediate  increase  in  mean  efficiency  in 
th*  experimental  groups  at  th#  coat  of  increased 
damage  and  inadequate  maintenance,  a settling  down 
at  a new  level  of  perform* nee  in  which  efficiency  was 
higher  and  damage  lower  before  reorganisation. 
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IS.  Tbeee  >«eu  Its  could  not.  in  the  i im  Available.  be  related 
«*°*,*l  ecological  background  of  economic,  Industrial,  or 
cultural  conditions  in  India,  nor  be-  suse  of  lanquaqe  difflcultiaa 
could  any  dirart  evidence  of  tha  workers’  attitudes  and  feelings 
ba  obtained  Tha  only  evidence  of  -goo.ln.-a.  of  fit  ’ waa  the  upon- 
taneoue  acceptance,  implementation.  and  continuation  Iry  the  workers, 
and  tha  withdrawal  fro*  tha  governing  system  of  tha  ahed  by  higher 
aan»>)m»rt  . 

1*.  Tba  re at  of  tha  ahad  showed  some  evidence  of  tha  incldanca 
of  fore# a of  indjction.  but  this  evtdanca  could  not  be  followed  up 
in  tha  tie*  aval  labia.  Tha  experimental  period  finished  when  a 
partial  third  ahift  waa  atarted  Mo  adequate  Information  waa  avail- 
able of  raparcusaiona  in  tha  raat  of  the  aill. 

11.  A* though , therefore , all  tha  effects  cannot  at  pieaant 
ba  related  to  their  cauaas.  and  tha  analyais  has  not  yet  bean  followed 
completely  through,  it  aeeaa  fair  to  conclude  that  tha  findings  re- 
ported had  a direct  ralationahip  to  tha  event  of  reorganitat ion. 

Ibe  exploration  haa  lad  to  arrangements  for  future  col laboratlon. 

It  la  hoped,  therefore,  to  follow  up  the  sxpsiiasnt 


■ice,  A a.  product ivlty  and  social  organisation-  The  Ahrcdabad 
expat  imenX  . London:  Tavistock  Rubl  icat  tom . Ltd..  1958 

TTiia  work,  which  falls  within  tha  general  field  of  ‘operational* 
research , ia  concerned  specifically  with  tha  interaction  of  social, 
economic,  and  technical  change  processes  in  an  Indian  textile  nill 
employing  over  A. 000  workers.  'Hie  locale  n unimportant;  the  impli- 
cations for  industrial  organizations  everywhere  are  far-reaching  and 
compelling.  The  book  makes  available  the  results  of  more  than  three 
yeara  of  experiment  leading  to  social  and  technological  changes  having 
highly  significant  effect  upon  one  another  and  upon  productivity.  It 
offers  insights  that  will  guide  and  stimulate  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  a developing  industrial  and  social  organisation 
in  the  widest  context.  In  it  will  be  found  much  food  for  thought  and 
many  patterns  of  procedure  relevant  for  readers  aa  various  as  industri- 
al managers  and  employers,  technicians,  trade  unionists,  administrators 
In  many  types  of  organisation;  as  well  as  social  scientists  profes- 
sionally concerned  with  this  field. 


Richsun.  S.S.  The  differential  reaction  to  a simulated  partici- 
pative Job  redesign  as  a function  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  need 
orientation.  Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation.  Casa  Western 
Reserve  University,  1973. 

TT»e  study  presented  here  explores,  through  the  use  of  a case 
study  simulation,  an  aspect  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual 
to  the  work  Situation.  The  Mot  1 vet  lon-llyg  iene  theory  was  qeed  to 
provide  . basis  tor  understanding  and  measuring  individual  need 
orientation,  and  to  relate  job  redesign  intervention  preferences 
to  Individual  need  orientation. 

Tbe  primary  hypothesis  of  this  study  was  that  intrinsically 
orien’ed  Inilvttiili  will  react  more  favorably  to  Job  redesign  In- 
tervent i >rM  dealing  with  intrinsic  )-»b  aspects  than  will  extrinsic- 
ally  oriental  Individuals  while,  conversely,  extr ina leal ly  orien- 
ts! IndlvV  h.als  will  res  t mors  favorably  to  job  redesign  Interven- 
tions dealing  with  extrinsic  job  aspects  than  will  intr  Ineloal  ly 
oriented  i-  ri-ldua'.s  *l  1 orients' Ion  was  operat  tonal  tred  by  an 
instrument  requiring  S to  give  reasons  in  support  of  his  preferences 
for  various  ocn>;  »*.  ions  . Job  redesign  intervention  preference  was 
deteral n#d  by  having  each  S rsspon  I to  a case  study  problem  baaed 
«(en  an  actual  Job  errichcent  intervent  Ion.  which  offered  a set  lea 
of  Job  Intrinsic  nd  extrinsic  solutions.  A trend  was  found,  aa 
predicted,  that  intr  ins  icaily  oriented  5a  tended  to  prefer  intrin- 
sic job  redesign  interv*n» Ions , and  ext r ‘ ns  leal ly  oriented  Sa  ten- 
ded to  pre'er  extrlr.aic  job  redesign  interventions.  Tbi"  trend 
was  not  s tat  1st lesi ly  elgnlfl'ant  and  the  hypothesis  could  not  be 
accepts-*  .nwever.  eany  of  the  circinv  nr  ri  occjrrlrg  in  this  ex- 
perimental ai.-ulation  ' Slid  act  to  attenuate  these  results,  and 
thus  it  is  felt  that  this  hypothesis  may  be  conf»raw»d  through 
future  studies  in  non-e imul ited  situations. 

A related  hypothesis,  indicating  that  self-esteem  would  ba  an 
iatervenir.g  variable  between  need  orientation  and  Job  redesign  pre- 
ference, such  that  the  relationship  predicted  in  the  first  hypo- 
th.ee  ia  would  be  confirmed  only  for  high  self-esteem  Individuals, 
was  not  accepted.  However,  a trend  did  appear  such  that  while 
there  was  no  apparent  relationship  between  needs  and  preferred  Job 
redesign  interventions  for  low  self-esteem  individuals,  there  waa 
such  a relationship  in  tha  direction  predicted  by  the  first  hypo- 
thesis. for  Sigh  self-esteem  Sa. 

The  final  aeries  of  five  hypotheses  sought  to  relate  the 
ismure  of  need  orientation  used  in  this  study,  tha  Job  Preference 
Inventory  UP  I ) to  selected  scales  of  (Silselli’e  I el  f -Description 
Inventory.  Statistically  significant  correlations  were  found,  aa 
hypothea I red,  between  JPI  scores  and  scores  on  scales  - f aehleve- 
Mnt  and  self-assurance  (positive  correlations)  and  security 
(negative  correlation).  These  findings  were  felt  to  provide  sup- 
port for  tha  validity  of  the  jpi. 


Rimoldi.  H.J.A.  Personal  tempo. 
Psychology.  1951.  4$.  283-303. 
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Study  of  the  natural  tempo  of  individuals  working  in  their 
moat  natural,  congenial  way  (R  - 91  Mies). 

The  variety  of  tests  eaployed  covered  a relatively  large 
field  of  different  paychoblologlcal  functions.  If  all  these 
functlceia  could  bs  explained  In  terms  of  ana  single  factor,  thla 
result  would  give  strong  support  to  the  monistic  viewpoint. 

Results  were  aa  follow; 

It  la  not  possible  on  the  bases  of  one  or  *wo  isolated  speeda 
to  predict  speed  In  other  psychological  functions.  The  postulation 
of  a general  factor  of  terpo  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  prediction,  seers  to  be  unwarranted  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge.  There  are  a number  of  factorn  involved. 

Tha  practice  of  datermininq  an  individual  a tempo  by  means 
of  one  or  several  testa  of  tapping  is  unaat la  factory  If  a 
general  terpo  factor  exists,  its  influence  is  very  limited  due  to 
the  existence  of  definite  clusters  of  speed. 

Individuals  seem  to  be  constant  through  long  periods  of  time 
In  the  1 r tempo  characteristics,  bach  S seers  to  adopt  a certain 
temporal  pattern  for  a particular  qroup  of  activities,  and  this 
ia  the  best  definition  of  hia  "personal  teiapo." 


Robey,  D.  Task  design,  work  values,  and  worker  reaoonset  An 
experimental  tank.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Verf ordnance. 
1974,  r?'  264-273. 

Sixty  subjects  participated  in  an  experiment  to  teat  the 
hypothesis  thnt  Job  satisfaction  and  j<et  formance  are  affected  by 
the  interaction  of  task  design  and  work  values,  as  suggested  by 
Hulin  and  Blood  (1968),  Two  routine  decision  task*  computer 
coding  were  performed  by  eubjeete  classified  as  having  either 
lntrineic  work  values  or  extrinsic  work  values,  Findings  support 
the  hypothesis  that  the  interaction  between  Job  content  and  work 
values  affects  Job  satisfaction.  Performance  data  partially 
support  the  hypothesis.  The  job  enlargement  thesis  is  thus  shown 
not  to  ba  generally  valid  but  rather  affected  by  individual 
difference#  of  subjects.  Subjects  with  extrinsic  value  structures 
responded  more  favorably  to  specialized  tasks.  Subjects  with 
intrinsic  derived  -»re  aatlsfection  from  the  hand  solution. 


Roche,  M.J.,  a MadUnnon,  N.L.  Motivating  people  with  meaningful 
•ork.  Harvard  Buttress  Review.  1970,  <8.  97-110. 

Introduced  a program  of  meaningful  work  into  <*ivisions  of  Texas 
Instruments.  The  prograa  included  a series  of  meetings  between 
workers  and  supervisor#.  In  the  meetinqa,  the  groups  Identify  work 
problems,  determine  who  is  to  solve  these  problems,  and  report  on 
progress  made  in  problem  areaa  discussed  at  earlier  meetings.  To 
be  successful,  the  supervisors  must  adopt  the  system,  the  workers 
^ist  realize  that  management  la  working  with  them,  and  top  manage- 
ment must  give  the  program  top  support.  The  program  was  not  a com- 
success  but  seemed  to  follow  an  • 1 1 -or- none  pattern-  In  the 
groups  where  the  prograa  was  successful,  it  was  outstanding  — in 
those  groups  where  it  failed.  It  did  so  in  three  months  or  leaa. 


Roethl i sherger,  r.  j.  i Dickson,  w.  j.  Management  am! 

- . * *or *t<‘r  ■ Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  ITT4. 

Report  of  experimental  studies  of  human  relations 
conducted  at  the  Hawthorne  Works  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  Chicago  from  1927  to  1932.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  studies  the  general  Interest  was  pnmatily  in  the 
relationship  between  working  conditions  and  fatigue  and 
monotony  among  employees  The  investigation  was  expanded 
to  Include  the  workers  attitudes.  The  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts;  (1)  Working  conditions  and  employee 
efficiency  (2)  A plan  for  tho  improvement  o f employee 
relations- (Interviewing  programs)  (3)  A conceptual  scheme 
for  understanding  employee  dissatisfaction  (4)  Social 
organization  of  employees  (S)  Application  of  the  re- 
rmarch  results. 


Ronan,  W.w.  tha  relationship  of  personality  and  aptitude  factors. 
feBf  Publication  Systep.  1969.  Ms.  Mo.  089C . (a) 


* ---  - - . v. emuny  xnvwn  wr- 

•on.  ,ty  and  ractor..  Th.  16  pp  T«at  (rcr»  C)  ...  u>«  p.r- 

•or.al.ry  aaa.ir » ua.-l;  Oio  Plar.ayar.  Apt.tvl.  C 1 aaa  l f loa  t ion  1*ata 
*V*  „..d  for  -x.9r.ittv.  t.ata.  AlUtovyh  only  on.  p.r.on.l.ty  varl- 
,*  • a.aMnr)Pul  r.la t lonahlp.  a factor  analyala  of  th.  cor- 

ralatlon.  aaa  don*.  1*.  conclvaion  <ia  that  p.raonaUty  tralta  «*v 
ahov  ralatlonahlpa  tr  only  r«atrlcl.d  aapocta  of  aptitvd.  t.ata.  ,„a 

,^:,^.£rerr,*“  ,w,m  ***4  d**‘*~4  •»  — <>«• 


The  results  also  Indicated  that  tha  sample  of  ROTC  students 
(N-103)  serving  as  Ss  tended  to  be  intrinsic  in  need  orientation 
and  showed  an  overall  stronger  preference  for  the  intrinsic  Job 
redesign  interventions  as  opposed  to  the  extrinsic  interventions. 

While  caution  must  be  exercised  in  generalizing  from  ail  of 
these  reeulta  to  what  may  be  expected  in  a non-e imul a ted  situation, 
it  ia  indicated  that  Individual  differences  approaches  to  J^  re- 
design interventions  are  potentially  fruitful. 


Ronan,  w.w  The  relative  l*g>ortance  of  Job  characteristics  Fxperl- 
agntel  Publication  Svatcm.  1969.  X,  Ha.  No.  QQ7A.  (b) 


Reports  survey  study  of  241  employee#  at  all  levels  of  an  or- 
ganization. 6a  completed  a questionnaire  developed  to  measure 
attitude  toward  and  ixvortance  of  different  job  character iat ice . 
Results  Indicated  that  there  waa  substantial  agreement  between 
management,  salaried  and  hourly  employees  on  the  importance  ratings 
orjob  characteristics.  Tha  Job  characteristic  with  the  highest 
importance  rating  was  satisfaction  from  good  work. 
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Koran  W W . Individual  and  situational  variables  relating  to  lob 
...  1 toPlI-l  l-«vc>«.lw  1^0,  i*.  (Honogr.ph 
■o.  I,  Part  2) , l-Jl.  (a) 

Collected  da**  for  a sample  of  1.310  managerial-supervisory. 

3. Ml  salaried,  and  6,212  hourly  employees  concerning  30b  satisfac- 
tion using  J2  items  from  a quest  lonna Ire  In  the  same  organisation, 
data  descriptive  of  work  unit*  and  behaviors  In  the  units  («»  tar- 
diness) were  collected.  The  two  sets  of  data  were  intercor re latod 
and  factor  analyzed.  In  general,  little  relationship  was  found  be- 
twt«n  satisfaction  and  behaviors.  Where  such  a relstionship  was 
found,  the  link  appeared  tc  be  direct  supervision-  It  was  also 
found  that  behavioral  measures  load  on  more  than  one  factor,  the 
interrelationships  are  extremely  co«rp»ex,  and  it  la  rocommonded  that 
future  analyses  concentrate  on  the  study  of  individuals.  Ilii*  latter 
is  to  enable  a worm  stringent  analysis  of  the  conqplex  network  Of 
variables  apparently  Involved. 


Honan,  w.w.  Relative  importance  of  Job  characteristics.  Journal 
pf  Applied  Psychology,  1970.  £4.  192-200.  (b) 

Diacoaiioa  a review  of  past  roaearch  that  has  shown  several 
coiroron  sources  of  job  satisfaction.  Jlowevcr,  less  work  has  been 
done  on  tho  relative  importance  of  the  various  sources.  In  this 
study,  a sample  of  Managerial-supervisory  (N-l.Jll),  Salaried  (N“ 
3,653).  and  Houiiy  employees  (N-6,192)  rated  68  job  characteristics 
for  importance.  Considerable  agreement  was  found  in  the  ratinqa. 
in  particular,  as  to  the  mo6t  and  least  important  characteristics. 
Disagreemsnts  largely  seem  related  to  the  nature  of  tho  work  by  a 
particular  employes  group.  Another  facet  of  the  study  has  shown 
thst  different  methods  of  measuring  importance  yield  different  re- 
sults. 


Boae.  AM..  Plngarman,  P w , Wheaton,  O.R.,  Eisner,  E..  t Kramer,  0. 
Methods  for  predicting  lob-ability  requirements.  II  ability  require- 
ments as  a function  of  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  an  elec- 
tronic f »•  It- finding  task  Technical  Report  Tf,  August,  1974, 

Ameri  ar  'nmtutM  fur  Research,  Contract  Nonr  N00014- 72-C-0382  NR 
161-347,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

This  report  describes  the  second  study  in  a program  of  research 
dealing  \ ith  the  relationships  between  the  characteristics  of  human 
tasks  and  the  abilities  required  for  task  performance.  The  goal  of 
the  program  is  to  generate  principles  which  can  bo  used  to  idontify 
ability  requirements  from  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  a task 
and  of  variations  in  the  conditions  of  task  performance.  Such  know- 
ledge has  important  Implications  for  both  selection  and  training  of 
personnel . 

Aa  the  escorts)  •**(-'  in  th i a program,  tho  present  study  investi- 
gated the  relationship  between  variations  in  an  electronic  fault- 
finding taak  and  consequent  changes  in  the  abilities  related  to 
fault-finding  per  form*n<-«  . Character  istica  of  the  fault-finding 
task  were  manipulated  by  varying  formal  difficulty  and  perceptual 
com;,  le/lty . 6uh  }e  ta  received  a battery  of  reforonc*  ability  toata 
and  then  proceeded  to  perform  the  criterion  task  under  the  different 
experimental  conditions.  To  determine  the  relationship  between  task 
ch  erar  * eristics  and  ability  r^q.i  i r-monts  , tho  reference  battery  was 
factor  analyzed  to  identify  a reference  ability  structure.  The 
loadings  of  the  vot icua  criterion  task  conditions  on  that  structure 
were  then  estimated. 

five  separate  ability  factors  wato  identified.  Pour  were  found 
to  be  related  to  criterion  task  performance.  One  seemed  to  be  in- 
volved to  the  same  extent  across  alternative  versions  of  the  task, 
while  others  increased  or  decreased  aa  the  teek  characteristics  were 
manipulated . 


Rwsenfeld,  H.,  (,  i.dsp,  S.M.  Intrinsic-extrinsic  aspects  of  work 
and  their  demographic  correlates.  PtYcho logical  Reports,  1971. 

2fi,  359-362. 

Used  an  objective  paper-and-psnet 1 instrument  to  Identify  1, 

• 1 Intrinsically  and  oxtrlns leal ly  oriented  employee#  at  each 
1 ' j<*h  level#.  Analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
deaoqraphie  correlates  of  this  distinction  Rasults  indicate 

at  intrinsically  oriented  groups  at  ths  supervisory  end  salaried 
rv  ».  supervisory  levels  tended  to  be  younger,  better  educated, 
a .d  have  more  dependents  than  their  extr ins  leal ly  oriented  fellow 
a.ployaas.  Of  the  variables  invsstigated,  level  of  education 
•aeesed  the  largest  consistent  relationship  with  the  lntrlnalc- 
eatrineic  criterion. 


•» •••  • * Application  of  human  engineering  principles  and 

- • * . n the  design  of  slectromc  production  equipment. 

| « f «<  off.  If’).  13  (2) , 1J7-146. 


* • *•  ng  Croup  was  asked  to  investigate  a 

i-  • ••  cor-, dared  by  management  to  be  a 

••  t> a operation,  involving  manual  welding 

• .**»'  • 1 was  axcessively  demanding  on  human 

a . • *iy  break  periods,  the  operators 
--  • - W of  •trtitlva  fallgoj.  hack  strain, 

• - - • »*ri  w Croup,  in  conjunction  with  the 

• • a t>e  problem  ami  rec-monded  a 

• The  rationale  for  developing 

•a* • followed  by  the  translation  of 
4e  f i a 1 1 ion#  . A description 
• - ► • raastnKtlMi  and  oporationa 


Kosov,  J.M.  (Ed).  Tho  worker  and  the  job;  Coping  with  charge. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.t  Prentice  Mall  Inc.,  1174 

Participants  of  the  Forty-Third  American  Assembly  (The  Changing 
World  of  Work)  concluded  in  their  final  report  " improving  the  j i ace . 
organization,  and  the  nahure  of  work  can  lead  to  better  work  perfor- 
mance and  a better  quality  of  life  in  the  society."  This  book  con- 
tains n scries  of  essays  exploring  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of 
todays  worker  and  describes  tho  conflict  between  a society  that  is 
changing  rapidly  and  a workplace  that  is  not. 

Tho  opening  section  of  this  volumu  provides  an  overview  of  the 
cultural,  sociological,  and  economic  situation  of  the  American  worker, 
from  the  changing  work  ethic  to  the  increase  in  the  number  o:  young, 
minority,  and  women  workers.  Next,  contributors  examine  the  causes 
of  worker  dissatisfaction  and  its  economic  resulta-low  output,  rising 
absenteeism,  and  even  sabotage. 

In  the  concluding  section,  contributors  examine  the  future  of 
work.  Thoso  articles  review  U.o  current  steps  being  taken  to  restruc- 
ture work  and  offer  a discussion  of  the  responsibilities  that  govern- 
ment, unions,  and  employers  share  for  finding  a healthy  balance  be- 
tween profits  and  people. 

Walton's  chapter. on  Innovative  restructuring  of  work  compares 
and  contrasts  12  pilot  job  enrichment  projects  st  the  following  dif- 
ferent companies  (Non  Linear  Systems,  Donnelly  Mirror*.  Corning  Glass, 
General  Foods..  Alcan,  Advanced  Devices  Center-Northern  Electric.  Shell 
UK,  Norsk  Hydro,  and  VolVv). 


Rotter,  J.  Generalized  expectancies  for  internal  versus  external 
control  of  reinforcement.  Psychological  Monographs,  1966,  80.  1-28. 

The  effects  of  reward  or  reinforcement  on  preceding  behavior 
depend  in  part  on  whether  the  person  perceive*  the  reward  ns  con- 
tingent on  his  own  behavior  or'  independent  of  it.  Acquisition 
and  performance  differ  in  situations  perceived  us  determined  by 
skill  versus  chance.  Persons  tray  also  differ  in  generalized  ex- 
pectancies for  internal  versus  external  control  of  reinforcement. 

Th le  report  summarizes  several  experiments  which  define  group  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  when  Ss  perceive  reinforcement  as  contingent 
on  their  behavior  versus  chance  or  exper un  enter  control.  The  re- 
port also  describes  the  development  of  tests  of  individual  dif- 
fsrsnees  m a generalized  belief  in  internal-external  control  and 
provides  reliability,  discriminant  validity  and  normative  data 
for  1 test,  along  with  a description  of  the  results  of  several 
studies  of  conatruct  validity. 


Roy,  D.  (Xiota  restriction  and  gold  brickinq  in  a machine  shop. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1951-52,  52.  427-442. 


Examined  production  behavior  of  industrial  workers  by 
participant  observation.  It  ia  seen  that  loafing  on  the  job 
may  not  be  the  simple  line  of  inactivity  that  some  students  of 
the  subject  have  thought  it.  Closo  scrutiny  of  the  particulars 
of  "eoldisring'’  in  one  piecework  machine  shop  i v • 1 ed  that  qroup 
adherence  to  a "bogey"  was  but  one  of  aeveral  kinus  of  output 
restriction  in  the  repertoire  of  machine  operatives  and  that  the 
work  group  waa  restricting  production  day  in  and  day  out. 


Rueh.  h.m.p.  ftgMyAgr.»i_J-lLltnce.  concept*  and  m*r>,,aejrADi 
Application.  Pew  York:  The  Conference  r. o#rd.  1970. 


Focuses  on  program  started  In  1966  at  ths  Syntox  Corporation 
in  Mexico  City.  Mexico,  and  Research  Center,  Palo  Alto,  California. 
Hie  Innovativeness  of  scientists  was  not  being  utilized.  Team 
work  groups  wars  formed  "where  employees  set  own  standards  and 
quotas".  Results  showed  less  skepticism,  more  volunteering,  ox>re 
introspection,  instantaneous  feedback,  managers  more  concerned 
with  career  paths  — caresr  planning  of  employeea,  and  rank-and- 
file  employees  appeared  more  committed  and  involved.  Volume 
sales  in  the  two  exper lmental  groups  increased  by  116%  and  20% 
over  control  group*. 


Rush.  H.M.P.  Job  design  for  motivation.  New  York  1 lhe  Conference 
Board,  1971. 


Examines  the  cultural  and  technological  evolutions  that  have 
stimulated  job  dosign  research  and  applications.  It  discusses 
tha  historical  and  theoretical  influences  on  the  job  desiqn 
movement,  the  predominant  methods  of  Job  design  and  an  analysis 
of  company  and  union  experience  with  Job  design  in  application 
Including  guidelines  for  and  barriers  against  Job  design. 

Scivon  case  studies  are  presented  to  demonstrate  multiple 
approaches  to  motivation  through  job  design.  The  seven  cases 
included  vsrious  job  enrichment  projects  at  tha  following  com- 
panion 1 

(i  PIX.  industries 

Repo. ta  results  of  a program  instituted  in  1967  at  the  P.P.O. 
industries  Ln  Lexington,  N.C.  for  673  twiat  fiame  operatoia  to 
solve  problems  of  loss  of  efficiency  in  twist  frame  machines  be- 
cause frame  cleaning  was  dirty,  repetitive  and  routine  wotk. 
Technique  used  was  el  InateC  of  the  frame  .-leaner  job.  Machine 
operators  took  over  th.  cleaning  function  for  their  own  machines. 
Results  showed  an  increase  in  morale  and  an  increase  in  produc- 
tivity by  12%. 
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(2)  Monsanto 

Focu««t  or>  solution  to  problem  of  high  employee  turnover 
an»ng  new  hires  at  the  Electronics  Division  of  Monsanto  in  West 
Caldwell.  N.J.  Foremen  were  given  responsibility  for  inter- 
viewing, indoctrinating,  and  giving  skills  training  to  new  hires. 
Results  showed  significant  drop  in  turnover  rate. 

A program  in  1 9f,n  at  the  Textile  Division  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  in  Pensacola.  Florida  was  started  for  50  chemical  oper- 
ators. Ptoblem  was  that  tising  production  costs  beset  the  auto- 
mated control  room  for  chemical  reaction  and  conversion.  Tech- 
nique used  was  four  employee  “task  forces"  (one  from  each  shift), 
restructured  certain  jobs  and  eliminated  some  dirty  Jobs  thiough 
automation.  Operators  then  managed  their  own  restructured  Jobs. 
Results  showed  that  employee  suggestions  increased  300%  and  waste 
loss  ill op}*ud  to  zero.  Operators  nonitored  50%  more  instruments 
and  need  for  half  of  the  old  supervisors  was  eliminated. 

States  results  of  a job-enrichment  program  in  19t>7  at  the 
Agrlculluio  Division  of  Monsanto  at  Muacatlno,  Iowa  for  19(1 
machine  operators . Problem  waa  a production  "bottleneck"  in  the 
bagging  section.  Seminars  wars  held  with  employee*  who  analyzed 
their  own  jobs  and  mads  changes.  Production  goals  wars  sot  by 
baggers.  Results  showed  that  production  increased  75%  in  four 
months  after  the  change. 

(3)  Weyerhauser 

Gives  results  of  a plan  begun  in  1968  for  300  paper  produc- 
tion employees  of  the  Weyerhauser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington.  To 
attempt  to  solve  problem  of  low  productivity,  technique  of  “I 
Am  K*r  a'j»r  of  My  Job*  plan  was  used,  baaad  on  tha  assumption  that 
all  people  want  to  be  responsible,  to  succeed,  and  can  manage 
their  own  joos  best.  Results  showed  that  employees  became  vary 
enthusiastic  about  the  challenge  of  their  new  jobs,  and  produc- 
tivity increased. 

Ml  Araphoe  Chemical 

Focuses  on  technique  used  to  increase  productivity  and 
morale  at  the  Araphoe  Chemical  Company  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Started  in  1968,  125  employees  were  given  more  responsibility 
for  an  entire  project.  Results  showed  increased  productivity 
and  prompt  meeting  of  deadlines  on  customer  orders. 

(5)  Texas  Instrument 

Discusses  program  begun  in  1967  at  Texas  Instruments,  Inc., 
in  Dal. as,  Texas  for  120  maintenance  personnel.  Problem  was 
iOCgt  quarterly  turnover  and  failure  to  get  buildings  clean. 

Workers  were  organized  into  19  member  cleaning  teama . Each 
mer.ber  ha  l a voice  in  planning,  problem-solving,  goal-aett  ing,  and 
• chedu  1 l.-.g . Result  a were  a quarterly  turnover  drop  from  100% 
to  9.9%.  Personnel  requirements  dropped  from  120  to  71.  Cost 
savings  averaged  5103,000  yearly  between  1967-1969.  Building 
cleanliness  ratings  increased  from  65%  to  85%. 

i6)  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Discusses  controlled  enrichment  project  for  tax  examiners 
GS-4,  5 *.  6 grades.  Tax  examiners  were  giving  responsibility  for 
verifying  sr.1  editing  their  own  work,  designating  work  leaders, 
42pointment  of  consultant*  and  specialists  and  weekly  group 
letUiyjs.  Job  charge#  produced  mixed  reeulla.  Production  ratoa 
were  higher  for  GS6  contiol  non  enriched  groups  and  GS4  & 5 
detrimental  group.  No  difference  between  experimental  and  control 
grwpe  were  found  In  error,  rate  or  motivation.  Conclude*  that 
the  job  changes  were  superficial  and  insignificant.  Employee 
lnvc*v*rsnt  was  low  to  begin  with  end  maintenance  needs  were  not 


(7)  Valley  Set  Lons  1 be.  a 

Reports  job  enrichment  modifications  for  check  encoders  and 
check  reconcilers . Project  did  not  report  statistical  data. 


Salancik,  G.R.  Interaction  effects  of  performance  and  money  on 
eel f- percept  ion  of  intrinsic  motivation.  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Human  Performance.  1975,  1 J . ' 39-351  . 

The  self-peiccpt ion  hypothesis  that  payment  for  performance 
of  an  interesting  task  decrease*  intrinsic  motivation  was  tested 
on  a roadracing  task  under  various  conditions  of  performance. 
Performance  was  controlled  to  give  subjects  the  experience  of 
reaching  criterion  after  producing  either  many  errors  (poor  per- 
formance) or  Tew  errors  (good  performance).  M-78  (male  college 
student).  Good  performer*  reported  llkinq  and  enjoying  the. task 
more  when  not  paid  for  their  performance  than  when  paid:  poor 
per fo» n«ii  reported  greater  liking  and  enjoyment  which  pvld  than 
when  not  . On  the  other  hand,  good  performers  were  mote  satisfied 
with  their  per forranee  when  paid  than  when  not  and  sttr.au ted 
their  performance  more  to  rhelr  personal  strategies!  ' ne  opposite 
waa  the  case  for  poor  performers.  19k  i lstter  flnd'ng  contradicts 
the  hypolhea l a that  subjects  decrease  their  Intrinsic  motivation 
when  paid  because  payment  detracts  from  their  f*elln  of  p*r*cnal 
causation.  An  altarr.atlve  interpretation  la  that  subjects  are 
laaa  Intrinsically  motivated  when  the  task  1*  percelveJ  a*  eisv 
relating  to  their  abilltv.  Supporting  that  Interpretation,  the 
present  study  found  that  g tod  performing  low  error  subjects  per- 
ceived the  task  ae  less  difficult  than  poor  performing  high  error 
subjects,  and.  in  additlor,  paid  subjects  percslved  their  experi- 
ence on  the  task  to  be  «re -ter  then  did  unpaid  aubjocts. 


Saleh,  S.D. 
or  lrntation i 
di f ficulty. 
(a) 


Anxiety  as  a function  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  job 
The  presencs  or  absence  of  observers,  and  task 
Journal  pf  Applied  Psychology.  1971,  5^,  543-548. 


Divided  ninety-six  Intr ins  leal ly  job-oriented  and  96  ex- 
tr  males'.  Vy  job-oriented  male  university  student*  .nto  four 
ccmparakle  subgroups.  Two  subgroups  worked  on  simple  anagrams, 
one  alone  and  one  observe  1 by  two  individual#  of  higher  status. 

The  o*her  two  worked  on  difficult  anagrams  under  the  game  two 
conditions.  Felt  anxiety  and  perception  of  task  difficulty 
ratings  were  elicited  along  with  reaction*  toward  the  experimental 
conditions.  The  intr i-sxcslly  oriented  expressed  more  uneas- 
iness than  the  extr ins ically  oriented  while  being  observed 
°°  difficult  snsqram*.  Hie-/  also  tended  to  perceive  the  tssk 
se  more  difficult  when  observed  than  when  alone,  while  the  op- 
poelte  was  true  for  the  extrinelcelly  oriented,  The  Importance 
of  job  orientation  in  the  reaction  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
observers  was  discussed. 


Saleh,  S.D.  Development  of  the  job  attitude  scale.  Unpublished. 
Department  of  Management  Sciences.  Univeraity  of  Waterloo,  1971. 
(b) 


Reports  on  construction  and  development  of  Job  Attitude 
Scale  (JAS)  which  consists  of  16  job  related  statements,  each 
statement  paired  through  « forced  choice  paradigm  with  the  other 
15.  The  purpose  of  the  scale  is  to  develop  measures  of  intrinsic 
and/or  oxtrSnnic  orientation.  Teat-retest  reliability  wa*  .88. 
The  abbreviated  form  was  shown  to  have  similar  results.  Signifi- 
cant correlations  were  found  between  JAS  and  personality  vari- 
ables of  dominance,  socialibil  ity.  social  presence,  aer.se  of 
well  being,  and  tolerance.  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  waa  also 
correlated.  No  difference  between  males  and  females  in  mean 
intrinsic  scores.  Large  differences  were  shown  between  high 
school  and  college  educated  group*. 


Saleh,  S.D.  The  nature  of  auperviaion  and  ita  effects  on  indi- 
viduals working  on  simple  and  difficult  tasks  and  differing  in 
job  attitude.  Symposium  presented  at  NATO  Symposium  - Leader- 
ship and  Management  Appraisal,  Brussels,  August.  1971.  (c) 


Demons trat ion  of  importance  of  extrinsic  vs.  intrinsic 
orientation  in  relation  to  auperviaion  and  leadership.  Two  levels 
of  task  variables  were  manipulated,  ample  versus  difficult.  It 
was  expected  that  individuals  would  prefer  and  be  more  attentive 
when  working  on  a tank  which  is  consonant  with  their  dominant 
job  orientation.  Solution  of  anagrams  was  used  as  the  experi- 
mental task.  The  Job  Attitude  Scale  was  used  to  measure  Job 
orientation,  with  a poa t -expe r imental  questionnaire  to  measure 
satisfaction  and  anxiety.  192  1st  year  university  male  students 
participated.  Results  showed  a two-way  interaction  between  Job 
orientation  and  supervision  on  difficult  task  and  showed  expected 
interaction  with  regard  to  satisfaction. 


Saleh,  S.D.,  6 Brown,  M.  Effects  of  intrinsic  vs.  extrinsic 
job  orientation  and  reported  anxiety  under  task  condition*. 

1972.  4.  43-49. 


Out  of  428  male  first  year  univeraity  students,  96  intrin- 
sically oriented  (IO)  and  96  extr ins  leal ly  oriented  <EO’  were 
identified.  Each  group  waa  divided  into  four  comparable  subgroups. 
TWo  of  the  subgroups  attempted  to  solve  40  r.-imple  anagrams,  one 
alone  and  one  observed,  while  the  other  two  worked  on  30  difficult 
anagrams  under  the  same  two  conditions.  Each  of  the  8 subgroups 
waa  further  dichotomized  into  12  low  anxious  and  12  high  anxious 
6s.  Tho  experiment  involved  a 2 ( 10  va . EO)  x 2 (low  vs.  high 
anxiety)  x 2 variance  design.  The  results  showed  that  low 
anxious  EO  6*  performed  better  than  high  anxious  B0  Sa  in  all 
conditions,  while  the  low  anxious  10  Sa  performed  better  than  the 
high  anxious  10  Ss  only  in  the  alone  simple  task  condition.  No 
significant  differences  w»r#  found  with  regard  to  satisfaction. 


Saleh,  S.D.,  a Grygier,  T.i 
extrinsic  job  orientation. 
12.  446-450. 


Rs  y c hod yn arnica  of  Intrinsic  and 


Studied  personality  correlates  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
Job  orientation  using  136  employees  in  s social  service  organi- 
zation. Results  are  presented  for  general  intrinsic  orientation 
•*  well  as  for  specific  factors  Included  in  tho  two  broad  cate- 
gories. Results  indicate  that  concern  with  intrinsic  factor* 
eignlfie*  approach  tendencies,  while  concern  with  extrinsic 
rectors  points  to  avoidance  tendencies. 


Saleh,  S.D.,  a Hyde,  J.  Intrinsic  va . extrinsic  orientation  and 
Job  satisfaction.  Occupational  Psychology.  1969.  4J.  47-53.  (a) 


A mall -beck  attitude  survey  among  600  employees  included 
the  hypothesis  that  grestsr  general  satisfaction  would  be  expressed 
by  thoe#  whoee  orientation  is  toward  intrinsic  Job  features.  Six 
work  factors  in  each  category  were  ranked.  The  hypothesis  held. 
Greater  intrinsic  orientation  was  found  among  men,  plus  a positive 
relationship  with  job  complexity  and  employed  education. 
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Saleh.  S.O..  A Hyde,  J.  Trends  of  Job  satisfaction  alonq  the  age 
dimension.  Experimental  Publication  System,  1969,  Issue  .1,  Ms.  No. 

033A,  1-16.  (b) 

Th#  present  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  the  relationship 
between  age  and  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  Job,  and  with 
overall  satisfaction.  An  attempt  was  mado  to  overcome  a criticism 
(Quinn  4 Kahn.  1967)  of  th*  Saleh  and  Otis  (1964)  study,  this  being 
th©  us*  of  a retrospective  question  asking  proretircs  to  rank  the  age 
periods  in  terms  of  most  and  least  satisfaction  with  their  jobs.  This 
criticism  stors  from  the  finding  of  Hardin  (1965)  that  indicated  that 
a retrospective  questionnaire  asking  employ©®*  to  recall  a change  in 
Job  aatisfaction  over  a six-month  period  did  not  measure  accurately 
the  actual  change  as  measured  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period. 
Although  th#  subjects  in  the  Saleh-Otis  study  were  not  required  to  re- 
call changes  in  satisfaction,  the  validity  of  the  retrospective  quee- 
tion  is  uncertain. 

Th#  data  reported  here  were  part  of  an  attitude  queat ionna ir© 
administered  to  half  the  employees  of  a predominantly  white  collar 
typ®  organisation.  Sampling  procedure  was  simply  to  select  every 
Other  name  from  an  alphabetical  list  of  1200  employed!  employed  at 
the  tire  of  the  study.  Th#  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  the  se- 
lected 409  employees  who  were  asked  to  return  It  to  an  agency  outside 
their  organization. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
of  Herzberg  et  al.  (1957)  or  the  findings  of  Saleh  and  Otis  (1964), 
since  the  trend  analysis  of  the  overall  treasure  of  job  satisfaction 
along  the  age  variable  was  not  significant.  It  is  however  important 
to  mention  that  this  study  Is  baaed  on  s static  rather  than  a dynamic 
developmental  approach.  The  subjects  indicated  their  satisfaction 
with  a particular  job  at  a specific  time.  No  account,  for  instance, 
w a*  made  for  differential  rat®  of  turnover  duo  to  dissatisfaction  among 
th©  various  age  groups.  Besides  the  approach  does  not  allow  the  indi- 
vidual to  compare  the  level  of  hia  aatisfaction  in  difforant  age  period*. 

Th*  results  also  show  that  th*  general  measure  of  Job  satisfac- 
tion is  a composite  one  which  combines  th©  effects  of  at  least  two 
types  of  variables,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 


Saleh,  S.D. , 6 Lallj©*.  M.  Sex  and  Job  orientation.  Personnel 
Psychology.  1969,  2 2 . 465-471. 

Reports  three  studies  of  the  distinction  between  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  Job  orientation  with  regard  to  the  sex  variable. 

Pirst  study  with  s college  population  showed  no  sex  difference  in 
Job  orientation.  Second  study  used  a working  population  and  con- 
trolled tor  job  level  again  showed  no  sex  differences.  Tb*  third 
study  used  employees  of  a large  eervice-or iented  organization,  with 
ag*.  Job  level , and  education  controlled.  No  sex  difference  ap- 
peared. However.  When  these  variables  are  not  controlled,  a sig- 
nificant difference  is  ound  between  clerks  end  supervisors. 


Saleh,  S.D.,  4 Otis,  J.L.  Sources  of  job  satisfaction  and  their 
effect®  on  attitudes  toward  retirement.  Journal  of  Indugtrial 
Psychology.  1963,  _1,  101-106. 

Th#  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  explore  th#  relationship  be- 
tween sources  of  Job  satisfaction  of  a group  of  pre-retirees  and  their 
attitudes  toward  ehelr  mandatory  rot  1 romont . Th©  source*  of  satis- 
faction considered  are  *Job  related-  factors  and  "context  related- 
factors  Th#  Job  related  factors  were  found  to  contribute  to  positive 
Intrinsic  satisfaction  as  they  satisfied  the  individual's  needs  for 
se  i f-sctusl izstlon  and  psychological  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  th# 
context  related  factors  did  not  have  any  appreciable  positive  effect, 
but  contributed  largely  to  th#  prevention  of  dissatisfaction  (Herzberg 
and  Kami  in,  1961?  Saleh.  1963).  It  follows  that  th®  Job  orientated 
individuals  will  rsceiv*  true  satisfaction  from  their  jobs,  while  the 
context  orientated  will  not.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  hypothesised  in 
Ch<s  study  that  job  orientated  pre-retirees  would  be  less  satisfied 
wit.  their  coming  retirement  than  th*  context  orientated. 


Saleh,  S.O.,  Prien,  Otis.  J.L.,  6 Campbell,  J.T.  The 

relation  of  Job  attitudes,  organization  perfoirenc*  and  job  level. 
Journal  of  Industrial  Psychology , 1964,  2 , 59-65. 

Survey  questionnaires  were  s<lmi Mistered  locally  to  personnel 
of  two  plants  of  a company  division.  While  the  plants  were 
several  hundred  miles  apart,  the  locations  were  rarkedly  similar 
in  size  of  city,  degree  of  industrialization  and  comorcial  devel- 
opment, and  in  fact,  major  physical  characteristics.  The  plants 
were  also  similar  in  sire,  number  of  employees,  make-up  of  the  work 
force  In  terms  of  skill  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  employoea  to  whom  the  survey  questionnaires  were  adminis- 
tered were  in  two  job  classes?  hourly  employees  and  salaried  employ- 
sea.  The  level  of  job  difficulty  ranged  from  unskilled  entry  jabs 
to  technical  and  professional  positions. 

The  results  of  the  study  point  up  two  important  conclusions 
regarding  employee  attitude  in  relation  to  efficiency.  First,  a 
positive  relationship  between  job  attitudes  and  efficiency  is  core 
clear-cut  for  hourly  than  for  salaried  groups,  suggesting  that  the 
relationship  is  a complex  one  that  might  be  affected  by  a variable 
such  as  job  level.  And  second,  that  the  two  salaried  groups  have 
more  favorable  attitudes  than  th*  hourly  groups  in  spite  of  the 
different  situational  factors  (efficiency)  reported  for  th*  two 
plants,  suggesting  that  job  level  affects  job  attitudes  in  a spe- 
cific direction. 


fsleh,  5.  D.,  6 Singh,  T.  Work  values  of  whits-collsr  employes* 

*s  a function  of  sociological  background.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  1973.  5£.  131-133. 

Mors  than  3,000  employees  indicated  their  job  orientation  by 
ranking  6 intrinsic  and  6 extrinsic  factors.  Father's  occupa- 
tions, th#  size  of  corr~jniti*s  in  which  they  worked,  salary  level, 
education,  and  sex  were  identified.  In  the  low-salarlcd  group 
« $10,000),  Ss  whose  fathers  held  primarily  unskilled  Jobs  were 
less  intrinsically  oriented  than  Ss  whose  fathers  held  primarily 
technical  Jobe.  The  latter  group  was,  in  turn,  lees  intrinsically 
oriented  than  Ss  with  professional  fathers.  A positive  relation- 
ship between  intrinsic  job  orientation  and  community  size  was  also 
found  for  th*  low-sslari©d  group.  Mo  differences  in  job  orienta- 
tion wer*  found  in  th#  high-salaried  group  as  a function  of  either 
/•there'  occupation  or  cosaaunlty  size. 


Sales,  S.  M.  Need  for  stimulation  as  a factor  in  social  behavior. 

JgvmH  Qt  nv  ©iyi  sgglil  PeyrholgaY-  i«7i.  12-  174-134. 


Recent  experiments  suggested  that  individuals  classified 
as  "reducers"  on  the  kinesthetic  aftereffects  task  are  particularly 
likely  to  seek  out  and  resjiond  favorably  to  complex,  interesting, 
and  intense  stimulus  situations.  Conversely,  these  studies 
,'ndicated  that  individuals  classified  as  "augment era’  by  this 
procedure  aro  particularly  likely  to  seek  out  and  respond 
favorably  to  quiet,  dull,  and  simple  stimulus  situations.  These 
differential  tendencies  appear  to  stem  from  differences  among 
individuals  in  a putative  need  for  stimulation.  The  present 
paper  sketches  a theory  which  would  account  for  these  data,  and 
it  describes  four  experiments  which  investigated  various  ramifica- 
tions of  this  theory.  Th#  studies  indicated  that  individuals 
high  in  measured  need  for  stimulation  (a)  react  favorably  to 
interesting  stimuli,  (b)  attend  closely  to  complex  verbal 
coununi cat Ions,  (c)  exhibit  high  levels  of  activity  in  s deprived 
stimulus  situation,  and  (d)  show  high  levels  of  talking  in  a group 
discussion. 

•alas.  S.  M.  Meed  for  stimulation  as  a factor  in  preferences 
for  different  stiuili.  Journal  Of  Personality  Assessment.  1972, 
ifc.  SS-61. 


Saleh,  S.D.,  6 Pasricha,  R.  Job  orientation  and  job  tenure. 
.Proceedings  of  the  78th  Annual  Convention.  American  Psychological 
Assoc ) at  ion.  1970. 

Administered  s questionnaire  to  3.62H  employes*  of  a large, 
predominantly  white-collar  organization  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
those  new  on  a Job  would  be  mors  Intrinsically  oriented  than  those 
who  have  been  on  their  jobs  for  a longer  period  of  time  and  have 
"mastered"  the  challenge.  Ag©,  sex,  education,  and  salary  level 
were  controlled.  The  results  basically  support  th*  hypothesis, 
with  • possible  confounding  - education. 


taleh,  S.O.,  6 Pasricha,  V.  Job  orientation  and  work  behavior. 
Academy  of  Management  Journal#  1975,  6)8-645. 

Investigated  relationship  between  job  orientation.  Job 
mobility  and  self  development.  Sample  included  surveys  from 
4,379  employees  of  a large  mainly  whit*  collar  organization 
(Survey  return  - 76%  of  original  sample) . 

Results  indicated  that  in  a high  salaried  male  group  (over 
$10,000)  Job  change  Jilch  was  defined  ss  number  of  jobs  hold  was 
related  to  intrinsic  orlsntation.  The  more  ths  job  chsnge,  th* 
higher  th*  intrinsic  orientation.  This  ralationship  was  not  found 
In  the  low  salaried  group  (under  $10,000).  In  th*  male  low 
salaried  group,  for  th*  high  school  educated  workers,  taking  a 
course  related  to  their  Job*  on  their  own  initiative  was  related 
to  intrinsic  orientation.  This  ralationship  was  not  found  among 
university  educated  worker  or  higher  salary  group. 


Recent  inveatigst Ions- have  indicated  that  i«*u'ti>n"  on  tha 
kinesthetic  aftereffects  IKAE)  procedure  may  indicat  ..igh  levels 
of  a putative  need  for  stimulation  (nStim) . while  ‘augmentation" 
on  this  procedure  may  indicate  low  levels  of  this  motive . Th* 
present  study  supports  th*  interpretation  of  the  KAE  task  as  a 
measure  of  nStim  by  indicating  that  "reducers*  on  this  measure 

(a)  react  favorably  to  cosipleM  auditory  and  vieual  stimuli  and 

(b)  expose  themselves  particularly  frequently  to  complex  and 
iatenae  stimulation  in  thsir  ongoing  social  activities. 


Sales,  S.M.,  Guydosh.  R.M.,  6 lacono,  W.  Relationship  between 
"strength  of  th#  nervous  system"  and  the  need  for  stimulation. 

holoqy.  1974,  29.  16-22. 


Research  has  suggested  a relationship  between  th#  need  for 
stimulation,  as  measured  by  the  kinesthetic  after  effect*  task, 
and  tendencies  to  "reduce"  or  "augment*  Incomlnq  stimuli. 
Unfortunately,  previous  results  ar*  unclear.  In  Study  X,  college 
students  (N»39  male  12  females)  with  high  auditory  thresholds 
(who  presumably  reduce  incoming  stimulation)  wer*  particularly 
unresponsive  to  simple  stimuli.  In  both  simple  and  moderately 
complex  stimulus  situations,  high-threshold  subject®  were  uvu# 
bored  and  expreasod  less  enjoyment  and  Interest  than  did  low- 
threshold  subjects,  presumably  because  neithci  situation  In- 
volved truly  complex  stimuli.  Ihcas  * Inserts  i t l v*  * subjects 
also  vers  particularly  liksly  to  drink  coffee  (a  stimulant)  and 
to  hsvs  been  born  and  raised  in  urban  settings.  In  Study  II. 

(H“ 1 7 males  13  females)  hlgh-thrsshold  college  students  appeared 
earlier  for  th*  experiment  during  the  quiet  summer  session  than 
did  low-threshold  subjects.  Tkry  also  placed  especially  many 
figures  in  s highly  itersetivs  model  social  setting  compared  to 
th*  number  of  figures  they  placed  in  a less  interactive  setting, 
relative  to  th*  numbers  placed  by  more  sensitive  subject*,  before 
judging  the  setting  overcrowded.  These  results  suggest  that  hlgh- 
thrsshold  subjects  have  a greater  desire  for  social  stimulation. 
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Sandler,  B.E.  Eclecticism  at  work.  American  Psychologist,  Oct., 
1974.  767-771. 

tt»is  srtlcls  review*  several  approaches  to  job  dasiqn.  The*# 
approaches  are  i 1)  Job  enlargement,  which  Includes  enUrqeiwnt, 
enrichment,  and  part • cipst i ve  decision  Baking i 7)  modified  work- 
weeks 1)  the  lncreaainq  irportance  of  problem  finding  and  problem 
(ore.  I at  Ion  r 4)  a psychology  of  responsiveness  to  employee  needs 
(as  determined  by  the  employee  himself).  Within  eech  of  these 
approaches  relevant  literature  Is  reviewed. 

The  approach  which  promises  the  greatest  amount  of  responsive- 
ness to  employee  neeJs  (as  determined  by  the  employee  himself)  Is 
the  cafeteria  approach,  where  the  employee  aelecte  from  among  a 
numl - r of  rewarding  alternatives  (e.g.  salary  increases,  more 
vacation  t lme. Increased  benefits)  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
him.  In  order  for  this  approach  to  be  successful,  the  organisation 
mi  a t learn  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  certain  behaviora  and 
need*  with  Which  it  might  disagree. 

Km  the  organisation  learns  to  implement  more  effective  way# 
of  meeting  employee  needs,  it  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
type  of  improved  performance  for  which  it  has  heen  searching. 


Sauer.  J.  The  relationship  between  informative  feedback  and  goal- 
setting.  Experimental  Publication  System.  1970.  4.  MS  No.  120  A. 

Sample  consisted  of  120  Ss,  aged  16  thru  37,  who  performed  a 
task  of  adding  3- two  digit  numbers.  The  study'  investigated  the 
interrelationships  between  the  observable  effects  of  informative 
feedback  and  its  goal-aetting,  or  cognitive,  effects.  Four  con- 
clusions were  derived.  1)  Unlike  Locke's  studies,  results  indicated 
at  least  ono  significant  feedback  effect  and  no  significant  goal 
effects.  2)  Little  support  was  found  for  Locke's  assumption  of 
informative  feedback  and  the  effects  it  has  on  behavior.  3)  Vari- 
ability in  performance  wae  a function  of  the  effects  of  beginning 
ability  rather  than  a function  of  goal-aetting  or  feedback.  4) 
the  effects  of  goal-setting  and  feedback  are  more  complex  than  pro- 
posed by  Locke. 


Schmidt,  R.  J.  Prediction  of  succesa  In  clerical  occupations  from 
ability  test  scores  The  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  197b,  24, 
M-71. 

Study  of  all  1972  stenographic  graduates  of  high  schools  in 
three  sections  of  Virginia.  All  were  employed  in  clerical  occupations 
one  year  after  graduation  ar.d  they  had  not  completed  their  education 
beyond  high  school. 

Results  indicated  that  ability  level  (SCAT)  was  not  related  to 
•at  ia  factor  tr-eae  scores  /supervisors'  ratings). 

An  inverse  relationship  wis  found  between  ability  level  and  job 
sat  is  fact .on . low  ability  clericals  were  more  satisfied  with  their 
jobs  The  trend  toward  dissatisfaction  with  clerical  work  as  ability 
level  increases  lend*  support  to  the  theory  that  ability  level  Is  a 
moderator  variable  in  the  work  situation. 


Schneider.  B.  Conceptualizing  organi rat ional  climate.  Technical 
Deport  No.  7.  Hay  1974,  University  of  Maryland,  Contract  Nonr 
■000 14- 67- A- 02 39- 002 5,  Office  of  Nave’  Research.  (a) 


Fart  l of  this  paper  presents  soise  logical  and  conceptual  distinctions 
be. wren  ob  sat »n f act  ion  and  organisational  climate,  the  fcimer  being 
viewed  as  micro,  evaluative,  individual  perceptions  of  -ersonal  event* 
and  expc  r iences  i the  latter  as  macro,  relatively  descriptive,  organization 
level  perceptions  that  are  abat ract lens  of  oroanlzat ional  practices  and 
procedures.  Part  II  proposes  a formal  definition  of  climate  as  meaning- 
ful perceptions  ^concepts)  people  share  ard  which  function  to  help 
adapt  people  to  their  organization  Ths  Structuralism.  Funct  ior.sl  ism 
and  Cestalt  schools  of  psychology  -era  each  reviewed  and  th*  implications 
of  each  school  for  the  definition  of  climate  and  climate  resea-ch 
methods  and  theory  were  Indicated.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
•finding"  was  a hypothesis  derived  from  Functionalism  on  the  impact 
of  an  organisation's  •climate  for  individual  differences'  on  individual 
attribute  - individual  performance  relat  loc.ahlps . Sore  conditions 
leading  to  • ’climate  for  individual  differences*  in  which  individual 
differences  in  performance  should  be  predictable  were  Identified. 


Schneider,  S.  How  do  your  climates  show? i Let  us  count  sens  ways. 
Technical  fn>ort  No  8.  July  1974.  University  of  Maryland,  Contract 
Mr  SC00 14-67-A-02 19-0079,  NR  151-1S0,  Office  of  Nsval  Research. 
(b> 


S' os  "hidden*  consequences  of  an  organization's  goals,  practices 
and  procedures  on  tne  climates  crested  for  employees  are  reviewed, 
first  tore  po*en-:el  impacts  on  climate  and  eventual  erployes  behavior 
of  e leek  of  fit  between  goals  and  means  to  obtaining  the  goals  *rs 
explores,  esjacl*'.  1/  with  reference  to  difference#  let  wren  product  - 
end  service  - intensive  industries.  Then  s.ira  imolicstions  tht  cllmatma 
en  organization  r.eetes  for  it*  smloysss  are  examined  with  respect 
U>  ’*.#  at*  re  * lot.  and  reter.tlen  of  employees.  final  Jy  the  kinds  of 
or  ;an.zs* tonal  climates  created  for  the  reward  anJ  support  of  individual 
diffn  * • s in  ability  and  peraonality  are  discussed  wuh  reference 

to  * he  pvedletsbi  11*/  of  employe-  p-r  forranre . Troblng  Iheee  ld*aa 
leale  to  iha  conclusion  that  organizations  must  taka  a broad  syatema 
approach  to  thinking  about  the  effects,  both  intended  and  unintended, 
of  the  goals  they  choose  and  the  practices  end  procedure*  they  implement 
because  the  climates  crested  by  choosing  certain  goele  end  implement- 
ing epecifie  practices  end  procedures  will  show  in  many  weys. 


Schneider,  B.  Organizational  climntei  Individual  preferences  and 
organizational  realities  revisited.  Technical  Deport  No.  9.  July 
1974.  University  of  Maryland.  Contract  Nonr  N00014-67-A-0239-C02S. 
Office  of  Nsval  Rsaearch.  (c) 


The  fit  of  new  agrnt  (N  - J94).life  insurance  agency  climate 
expectations  and  preferences  to  the  realities  cf  the  climate  of  the 
agency  they  joined  (N  • 125)  was  correlated  with  new  agent  ■ jcccb • 

(tenure  end  rales)  one  year  after  hire.  Tbe  correlations  were  essential- 
ly zero.  Further  analyses  suggested,  however,  that  for  one  cluster 
of  agrnelrs  to  "positive*  typs  of  a^cr.cy  ) the  fcc  ‘.'(r  the  f;:  1.,.^,, 
*epeci stioits  and  realities,  and  in  another  cluster  a “negative" 
type  of  agency)  the  poorer  the  fit  of  preisrencea  to  realities,  the 
higher  the  probability  of  new  agent  success.  It  w#s  hypothesized  that 
previous  flnJing*  indicating  positive  outcomes  for  new  employees  who 
have  realistic  expectations  may  be  an  artifact  resulting  (row  basically 
•positive*  organization#  permitting  researchers  to  tell  new  employees 
*****  **  "rsally"  like  in  the  organization. 


Schoderbek.  B.P.,  * Deif.  V.B.  Job  enlargement;  Key  to  improved 
performance.  Ann  Arbor  B-ircau  of  Industrial  Relations.  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  1969 


* **^or  portion  of  the  book  is  the  report  and  analysts  of  a 
survey  of  a random  sample  of  U.S.  companies  listed  in  the  1965  Fortune 
Directory.  Out  of  276  companies  who*  the  fo  ;r-page  questionnaire 
was  sent.  210  replies  vers  received  The  questionnaire  began  withs 
Is  your  company  now  using  or  has  it  aver  used  Job  Enrichment?’  Com- 
panies replying  in  the  negative  were  asked  if  they  had  ever  considered 
it  or  were  considering  it  for  the  future,  and  what  their  reasons  were 
hor  not  using  It  now.  ever  07  per  rent  (170)  of  the  companies  did  not 
use  job  enrichment.  The  remaining  41  companies  went  on  to  answer 
questions  abo-t  the  reasons  they  had  undertaken  Job  enlargement,  the 
number  and  kinds  of  jobs  involved,  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
the  approach,  the  ranking  of  criteria  used  in  determining  its  success, 
and  a rating  of  their  experience. 

Most  of  the  reported  effort  was  concentrated  on  repetitive  tyoes 
of  Jobe.  This  la  to  be  expected  when  the  definition  emphasises  reduc- 
tion of  monotony. 

The  criterion  of  primary  concern  In  estimating  sucre a a with  job 
enlargement  was  ’profit."  Employee  attitude,  duality,  and  output  were 
considerably  lower  in  ranking.  ' nfortunotely.  the  only  evaluations  of 
success  here  are  the  opinions  of  the  respondents  as  to  what  advantages 
job  enlargement  had  for  them.  *uch  ss  an  Increase  in  job  satisfaction 
and  a reduction  in  cost#.  Results  from  some  earlier  studies  are 
reported.  Reduction  in  turnover  and  its  relationship  to  employee 
satisfaction  on  one  hand,  and  to  costs,  productivity  and  quality  on 
tbe  other  hand , was  not  discussed . 


6chnonfeldt , L.F.  Util irst ion  of  manpower i Development  and  evalu- 
ation of  an  assessment  classification  for  matching  individuals 
with  Jobs.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1974,  59,  58J-V'S. 

A model  for  the  assessment  of  individual  character  1st ica , 
the  1 dent i f irnl ion  of  psychological  requirements  of  jobs,  and  the 
classification  of  applicants  to  job  opportunities  was  developed. 
The  validity  of  the  model  was  investigated  with  a large  aanple  of 
atudenta  (N-1,934)  working  toward  a college  degree.  Subgroups, 
formed  on  the  basia  of  previous  bshavioral  data  collected  during 
the  freehman  year,  differed  with  respect  to  criteria  (srts- 
sciences  vs.  applied  studies,  grade  point  average,  etc.)  measure- 
ments taken  four  years  lstar.  More  Importantly,  tha  subgroups 
differed  with  respect  to  the  curricular  paths  walked  during 
college.  The  results  indicated  that  it  was  possible  to  differ- 
entiate people  In  meaningful  ways,  to  identify  'job  families," 
and  to  match  peopl#  with  jobs. 


Schoonard.  J.N.  a Gould,  J.D.  field  of  view  and  target  uncertainty  in 
visual  search  and  Inspection.  Human  factors.  197 J,  33-42. 


This  study  is  aimed  at  an  improved  understanding  of  the  in- 
spection of  miniature  computer  components.  It  was  found,  for 
complex  stimuli  simulating  integrated  circuit  chips,  that  subjects 
(N  - 6 females)  failed  to  detect  over  helf  of  the  targets  in  a 
15-or  16-eec . visual-scan  interval.  Defects  were  usually  detected 
quickly  or  not  at  all.  Removing  the  time  constraint  by  extending 
the  visual  scan  interval  to  2-mlnutes  did  not  substantially  Improve 
detection  performance.  The  elimination  of  target  uncertainty, 
by  placing  targets  on  ell  stimuli  and  Informing  subjects  of  this 
fact  prior  to  search,  had  no  apparent  effect  on  inspection  errors. 
Restricting  the  field  of  view  of  subjects  to  a series  of  smell 
areas  of  the  stimulus  did  not  enhance  the  detection  of  the  targets 
weed  in  this  study. 
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Schoonard,  J Gould,  J.D.,  t Millar,  L.A.  Studiaa  of  visual 
Inspection.  Ergonomics.  1973,  365-379. 


Thia  paper  describes  the  reaulta  of  four  experiments  in  a 
Bailee  alined  at  understanding  and  improving  visual  inspection  In 
general  and  of  small  integrated  circuits  (i.e.  •chips  ) in  particular. 
Stimuli  consisted  of  chips  that  although  electrically  sound, 
contained  visual  anomalies.  The  first  experiment  found  that  the 
BKxtcl  duration  of  eye  fixations  of  tralneJ  inspectors  was  about 
200  msec.  The  m>st  accurate  inspectors  made  the  fewest  eye  fixations 
and  were  the  fastest.  The  second  experiment  evaluated  the  per- 
formance of  inspectors  at  one  of  the  many  sequential  stagss  of  chip 
inspection  and  found  that  23%  of  the  chips  containing  anomalies 
were  accepted,  whereas  only  2%  of  the  chu.-s  without  anomalies  vers 
rejected.  When  the  name  chip  was  judged  .x>re  than  once  by  an 
individual  Inspector  the  cons  latency  of  her  Judgment  was  very  high 
whereas  tha  consistency  between  inspectors  was  somewhat  leas.  The 
third  experiment  showed  that  variation  by  a factor  of  six  in  in- 
spection speed  led  to  variation  of  less  than  a factor  of  rwo  in 
inspection  accuracy.  The  fourth  experiment  showed  thst  inspection 
via  a ground  glass  screen  is  only  a little  worse  than  the  ueuel 
method  of  looking  through  e binocular  microscope.  Ibis  wee  true 
even  though  the  inspectors  bed  no  previous  experience  with  the 


fchuh.  A.J.  The  predictability  of  employee  tenurei  A review  of  the 
litereture.  ffr<onnel  Psychology.  1967.  2£,  133-152. 

Summarises  ths  literature  involving  employee  tenurs  to  guide 
researchers  in  devsloping  s tsstlng  program  for  validation  against 
s tenurs  criterion. 

The  following  restrictive  considerations  dsterminsd  the  selec- 
tion of  articles  for  inclusion  in  this  rsporti 

1.  The  investigation  had  to  appear  in  published  for*.  Speeches, 
mimeographed  papers,  etc.  were  not  reviewed. 

2.  The  study  had  to  deal  axplicltly  with  permanent  worker-posi- 
tion separations  (i.e..  turnover  rather  than  advancement,  demotions, 
leaves  of  absence,  etc.). 

3.  The  results  of  the  study  had  to  be  reportod  quantitatively 
and  in  sufficient  detail  for  the  reviewer  to  determine  the  statisti- 
cal algmflcancs  of  the  reported  results.  In  evaluating  the  reaulta 
of  a study  the  .05  level  of  significance  was  sdoptod  as  criterion  for 
rejecting  the  null  hypothesis. 

This  survey  did  not  include  hypothesized  procedures  or  resumes 
of  opinions.  Rather,  information  from  completed  and  published  quan- 
titative research  etudlee  wee  the  domain  of  this  review. 

Essentially,  thle  article  summarized  roaulte  of  studies  on  labor 
turnover  in  relation  to  Intelligence  tests,  aptitude  tost#,  interest 
inventories,  personality  testa,  biographical  data,  and  job  satisfac- 
tion inventories,  nacoanaivlstlona  for  future  research  are  given. 


Schuler.  R.  Communications!  Worker  background  and  Job  satis- 
faction: Comment.  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  1973, 

26,  851-853. 

Reports  study  of  100  semi-skilled  machine  operators  (50 
urban  and  50  rural).  Area  of  socialization  or  worker  residence 
waa  not  related  to  job  satisfaction  as  measured  by  Brayfield- 
Rotho  Questionnaire.  There  wit  an  interaction  between  arc*  of 
social liation  and  current  residence  which  affected  job  satis- 
faction. The  incongruent  combination!!  of  rural  residence  and 
urban  socialisation  and  urban  residence  and  rural  socialisation 
produced  more  Job  dissatisfaction  than  congruent  combinations. 

Replies  by  Hulln  (1973)  and  Shepard  (1973)  follow  the  research 
report. 

a 

Schwartz.  R . . 6 Gruer.feld,  L.w.  Review  essay  i Psychological  assump- 
tions and  Utopian  aspirations;  A critique  of  "Work  in  America". 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly.  1975,  10.  126-130. 

Review  eaeay  discussing  work  as  s source  of  a worker's  self- 
esteem.  Identity  end  tense  of  order.  Concludes  that  it  is  apparent, 
then,  that  the  psychological  functions  thst  work  is  supposed  to  ful- 
fill cannot  be  fulfilled  for  everybody  at  all  time*.  This  raiaea  an 
important  point  about  the  recomrcndat ion  of  job  enrichment.  What  we 
have  accepted  from  the  Work  in  America  report  la  that  lack  of  self- 
esteem if  correlated  with  a fenlmg  of  not  having  mastery.  If  eo. 
then  job  enrichment  or  additional  challenge  in  the  job,  would  be 
counter-indicated  In  these  cases  Peopls  who  don't  feel  capable  of 
handling  Jobs  thst  they  hold  would  certainly  not  benefit  from  jobs 
that  ars  even  more  complex.  Therefore.  Job  enrichment  could  easily 
aggravate  problers  such  as  dissatisfaction,  alianation.  hostility, 
and  lack  of  productivity. 

tot  what  about  the  evidence  thst  increasing  numbers  of  workers 
went  grsster  challenge  in  their  work?  The**  woikers  do  not  lack  self- 
esteem: they  have  attained  aelf-estenm  and  find  » ha  discrepancy  be- 
tween  the  triviality  of  their  jobs  and  their  good  opinion  of  themselves 
disturbing.  Rut  these  workers  ars  in  s different  group  from  those 
whose  leek  of  self  esteem  Is  the  subject  of  our  concern. 

Moet  importantly,  to  tha  extent  that  work  actually  la  tha  source 
ef  gyve's  eel  f-eateee.  »he  worVore  with  self-esteem  attained  their  self- 
esteem through  their  work.  Rut  this  means  thst  the  same  work,  the 
master/  of  Which  had  provided  them  with  self-esteem,  is  now  fel*  to  be 
Iv'.mir  ;«nt  wl*h  >k«|r  self  esteem.  Prom  this,  one  can  conclude  that 
as  1 f -esteem  is  not  static,  therefore  both  we  and  wia  chose  the  wrong 
alternative.  All  worn  can  provide  I f-eel earn,  but  self. esteem  once 
achieved.  me/  be  unstable.  Aleo.  the  Inetebility  is  dynamic,  in  that 
it  will  continually  have  to  be  resolved  as  s function  of  the  degree  to 
Which  self-esteem  is  achieved.  Therefore  changing  the  work  etructure 
does  not  alleviate  the  problee,  for  once  the  new  structure  le  in  piece, 
it  can  become  as  inadequate  a source  of  self-esteem  for  the  worker  ee 
the  eeriter  etructure. 


Schwyhart,  W.R.,  & Smith,  P.C.  Factors  in  the  jot  involvement  of 
middle  managers,  journal  of  Applied  Pxyrhplcgy.  1972,  56,  227-233. 

Investigated  the  nature  of  Job  Involvement  (JI)  and  it*  tel* 
tionship  to  other  variables  for  149  male  middle  managers  ;n  cnc 
company.  A replication  group  contained  58  Ss.  Beth  compar..  ea 
tiafaction  (CS)  and  JI  were  measured  using  20-it cm  Likert  scales. 

A significant  linear  relationship  between  JI  er.d  CS  was  found  m 
both  groups  (r».44,  .45).  Principal  components  factor  analyses  of 
JI  acores  for  two  qroupa  of  Ss  produced  three  orthogonal  factors 
that  replicated.  Because  only  the  first  factor,  job  ambition,  was 
consistent  with  previous  research,  it  was  concluded  that  tha  factor 
structure  of  JI  is  occupationally  specific.  Tha  results  were  in- 
terpreted as  supporting  the  ides  that  importance  of  the  job  to  a 
worker’s  aolf-imaqo  is  associated  with  hie  satisfaction  with  tha 
company.  Possible  relationships  of  JI  to  theories  of  work  motiva- 
tion wer«  discussed. 


Scott,  R.D.  Job  an larqemrnt -the  key  to  Increasing  Job  satisfaction? 
Personnel  Journal,  197J.  £2,  313-317. 


Discusses  a numfc»er  of  studies  that  contradict  the  assumption  that 
Job  enlargement  la  a panacea  for  personnel  problems  dealing  with  worker 
motivation  and  job  satisfaction  and  auggeata  that  not  all  workers  will 
**spond  to  enlarged  jobs  in  tha  sere  manner.  Such  variables  ss  the 
%*>rker*s  non*  ar.d  background,  hit  psychological  needs  and  his  level 
°f  satisfaction  with  h La  former  Job  can  ail  affect  hia  response. 

6cott,  W.E.,  Jr.  Activation  theory  and  task  design.  Orgam rat lonal 
Behavior  nnd  Human  Performance.  1966,  1,  3-30. 

Proeents  generalization  of  the  activation  theory  of  vigilance 
behavior  to  the  area  of  task  and  job  design.  The  activation  theory 
of  vlql lance  behavior  is  a physiological  explanation  of  behavior  in 
Situations  characterized  by  low  levels  of  stimulation  an.!  has  tv.n 
found  to  summarize  much  of  the  literature  on  vigilance  decrement. 
Briefly,  this  theory  holds  that  stimuli  impinging  on  the  human  re- 
ceptor serve  two  purposes.  One  is  a cue  or  information  function 
which  is  accomplished  when  the  stimulation  travels  directly  to  the 
appropriate  cortical  projection  area.  The  other  is  ar  arousal  or 
activation  function  and  is  accomplished  when  the  neural  stimulation 
also  travels  through  the  ascending  reticular  formation  and  is  dif- 
fused over  a wido  area  of  the  cortex.  This  pathway  serves  no  cue  or 
information  function  but  does  serve  to  maintain  the  organism  at  a 
high  a tat#  of  arousal  or  activation.  Generalizing  from  the  activa- 
tion theory  and  the  roaulte  of  vigilance  studies,  Scott  argued  that 
amount  and  variety  of  stinuiatlon  serve  to  motivate  the  worker  and 
enable  him  to  maintain  a high  lavwl  of  performance.  In  short,  non- 
routine,  nonropotitivo  jobs  are  likely  to  serve  at  positive  motivators 
of  behavior. 


•eeman,  M.  On  the  personal  consequences  of  alienation  in  work. 

American  Sociological  Wort,  1967,  ^2,  27J-285. 

Reports  results  of  structured  interview#  of  random  sample  (K-S58) 
of  the  male  work  force  In  Malmn,  Sweden,  including  both  manual  and 
non-manual  workers.  Results  showed  little  evidence  thst  a 1 lenst ion 
in  work  results  In  Intergroup  hostility,  anomie,  political  withdrawal, 
status  seeking,  and  a sense  of  power lessness . The  Influence  of  social 
factors  crucial  to  mass  society  theory  was  found  to  be  minimal  In  its 
affect  on  work  alienation  or  tho  degree  of  correlation  between  aliena- 
tion and  generalized  outcomes.  Those  high  in  alienation  had  signi- 
ficantly Isas  interest  in  discussing  their  work  with  others.  Thera 
was  some  evidence  that  alienated  workers  retreat  from  mobility  striving 
end  that  high  power leasneaa  was  positively  related  to  »c*»  political 
knowledge  and  ethnic  prejudice. 


Seeman,  M.  The  urban  alienations!  Some  dubious  theses  from  Marx 
to  Marcuse.  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology.  1971,  1«. 
135-143. 

Reviows  four  widely  sccepted  propositions.  concerning  four  types 
of  alienation  (self-estrangement,  feelings  of  powerlessness,  social 
isolation,  and  cultural  estrangement) • in  the  light  of  evidence  from 
studies  conducted  In  the  United  States,  Frznce,  and  Sweden.  Ths 
propositions  in  question  emphasize  (a)  the  personal  and  social  con- 
aequcncos  of  modern  alienated  labor,  (b)  the  coherence  of  various 
forms  of  alienation  (i.e.,  their  typical  appearance  as  a syndrome), 

(c)  the  lack  of  community  in  urban  society,  and  (d)  the  breakdown  of 
commonly  held  values  in  metropolitan  life.  In  each  case,  the  evidence 
provokes  serious  doubt  about  the  established  wisdom  concerning  aliena- 
tion as  a totalitarian,  one  dimensional  factor.  Author  resists  this 
one  dimensional  pessimism  on  ths  basis  that  the  concept  of  alienation 
ia  founded  on  the  following  assumptions  that  are  open  to  aenous 
quest  I on i (1)  The  coherence  of  various  alienated  attitudes  (2)  The 
generalization  of  these  attitudes  across  the  individuals  life  space 
(3)  The  defeating  effecte  of  large  scale  organization  (4)  The  liabi- 
lities of  social  isolation  (5)  The  scope  and  intensity  of  value  con- 
flict (6)  The  centrality  of  work  experience  for  one's  self  image  and 
(7)  Tha  profound  frustration  of  tha  workar. 


Chagass,  C.,  L Schwartz,  Aga,  personality  and  somatosenaory 
carebral  evoked  response.  Science.  1965,  140.  1359-1361. 

Cerebral  rasponaaa  to  atixiulatlon  of  tha  median  nerve  were 
recorded  in  R9  healthy  subject#,  aged  15  to  6J  years.  Relation- 
ships between  response  characteristics,  aga,  aex.  and  Maudsley 
Rsi sonal lty  Invent,  ry  variables  were  determined.  Amplitudes  in- 
creased significantly  with  aga.  Age  Interacted  with  "ex-.ra- 
verslon"  ao  that  more  "ext ravei ted*  subjects  under  20  and  fewer 
"ext reverted"  subjects  over  40  had  larger  responses. 

An  implication  la  that  neurophysiological  maturation  and 
aging  both  tend  to  occur  later  in  mors  ewtraverted  individuals. 
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Abstracts  (Cont'd.) 


8 bepaid.  J.  H C 
fact  ion i Reply . 
2$.  856-859. 


>amunlcat lonoi  Worker  background  and  Job  satis* 
IlldVf Vr i • 1 and  Labor  WrlM  ipni  Rrvjrw.  1 ’■  7 1 . 


Shari  ip.  AS.  Applying  job  motivation  whs  re  it  is  most  needed.  Trail- 
ing a Development  Journal.  1969,  2 3 . 4fl-49. 


Sugqest*  that  research  should  locus  on  Icw-prsatlqe  jobs  In  ths 
pul. lie  trcloi . * 9 . sanitation  workers  and  policemen,  rather  than  on 
high-level  jobs  In  private  enterprise.  It  It  difficult  for  s sanitation 
woiket  (whose  job  is  low  on  the  attractive  occupations  scale)  to 
develop  pride  and  satisfaction  in  hie  lob  when  the  policeman  (whose  job 
tanks  higher  es  an  attractive  occupetlon)  is  held  in  low  esteem  in  today’s 
society.  This  in  turn  leads  to  motivation  problems  Tins  holds  true 
in  the  private  sector,  too.  with  service  type  jobs  such  as  chambermaids, 
porters,  and  waiters.  It  is  concluded  that  despite  ’our  changing  society, 
aos*  essential  Jobs  will  have  to  contlnus  to  be  done  In  occupetional 
areas  considered  unattractive...." 


Reply  to  research  study  on  urban  rural  differences  completed 
by  Schuler  (1971).  Points  out  that  Schuler  <19731  only  lookort  at 
one  level  of  work  (workers  in  highly  spec  is  1 1 red  Jobs).  In  addition 
Shepard  collapsed  Schuler  • data  and  reorgun  red  it  and  found  that 
thers  was  no  difference  in  level  of  job  satisfaction  ber  .een  those 
who  were  congruent  on  the  residence-eoci a 1 lzetion  dimensions  and 
those  who  were  incongruent.  Shepard  reiterates  that  functional 
•P*01*11**11®0  depresses  Job  satisfaction  regardless  of  level 
of  alienation  asking  workers. 


Site  of  share  in  task  and  motivation  in  work  groups. 
1960.  li.  203-308. 


Sheppard . n . L. , A Herrick,  8.0.  Where  hsve  all  the  obots  gone? 
Worker  dissatisfaction  In  the  70’ s.  Now  York i Free  Prase,  1972. 


An  exper  lsrent  was  conducted  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  high  task 
motivation  is  s f notion  of  la)  large  individual  shares  in  group  tasks 
and  (b>  idsntif iat l 1 lty  of  individual  contributions  to  group  products. 
Subjects  in  the  experimental  work  groups  were  136  female  undergrsdu- 
• ’.«(  recru  i * ad  from  classes  at  a stats  university.  The  following 
results  were  obtained: 

1.  Subjects  with  largs  sharee  in  the  group  task  showed  higher 
task  motivation  than  did  subjects  with  small  shares,  as  hypothesized. 

2.  I dent  If labi llty  of  individual  contributions  to  the  group 
task  waa  not  significantly  related  to  task  motivation.  There  was  an 
indication  that  the  results  may  reflect  inadequacy  of  manipulation 

of  identl f lab; 1 lty  as  a variable,  and  should  therefore  not  be  construed 
as  a refutation  of  the  second  hypothesis. 


Shepard,  J.M.  Functional  specialization  and  work  attitudes.  Industrial 
Relations.  1969,  §.  185-194. 


Review  of  literature  to  show  that  functional  special izat ion  is 
related  to  work  satisfaction.  Study  conducted  to  show  that  a negative 
relationship  between  degiee  of  functional  specialization  and  degree  of 
Job  satisfaction  exists  Results  show  job  satisfaction  is  low  among 
production  workers  on  mechanized  setting,  higher  for  monitors,  and  still 
highet  for  craftsmen.  Indexes  of  power lesenees,  meaninglessness,  and 
autonomy-responsibility  were  also  tabulated  and  correlated  with  job 
satisfaction  with  a negative  relationship  for  the  first  two,  and  a 
strong  positive  g for  the  last. 


Shepard,  J.M.  Functional  spec! allrat  Ion,  alienation,  and  Job  satis- 
faction. IndJStrlal  and  La)«r  Relations  Review.  1970.  22.  207-219. 

Research  results  involving  effects  of  Job  specialization  and 
alienation  on  job  sat i s fact  ion.  Study  involved  three  samples  of 
v r«ff s (1)  oil  refinery  control  room  operators  N»109,  (2)  auto 
assembly  line  worker*  la*12Q,  (3)  auto  maintenance  craftsmen  N»143. 
Camples  represented  three  levels  of  functional  specialization 
(assemb;y»htgh,  oil  control  roo»*»ediura,  ersf tsmen»low) . Job  satis- 
faction was  measured  by  an  1R  item  5 point  Likert  scale.  Thrse  as- 
pects of  alienation  were  measured.  The  three  aspects  worst  (1) 
instrumental  work  orientation;  (2)  self  evaluative  involvement  in 
wt.rki  and  (1)  cceniiarnt  to  c rgem  zat  ionn  1 goals.  Results  indi- 
cated a negative  correlation  between  degree  of  functional  speciali- 
■ atlon  and  Job  sat  la  fact  Ion.  Tho  three  aspects  of  elienation  did 
not  lade  rate  or  affect  the  relationships  between  functional  spec- 
ial tietion  and  job  satisfaction.  A measure  of  urban  or  rural  communi- 
ty of  social  iter  ion  of  the  worksr  did  rv»t  effect  this  relationship. 
Concludes  that  alienated  or  not,  a worker's  lob  satisfaction  Increases 
with  Job  size.  Jab  apecla  1 1 1 at  ion  does  not  seem  to  bo  received  .ne- 
gatively by  only  certain  segments  of  the  labor  fores  - it.  appears  to 
be  a more  general  phenomenon  than  others  have  suggested. 


Rhopsrd.  J.M  Automation  ar 1 aj Ignat  lop.  Cambridgei  The  HIT  Press. 
1971. 


Studies  three  man-machine  relationships  that  wn re  explored  in 
eight  different  industries.  The  independent  variable  was  the  tech- 
nology used.  Among  factory  workers  workinq  on  a mechanized  assembly 
line  wan  associated  with  the  highest  perceptions  of  alianation,  as 
measured  lty  a q\n»t  innnaii*  with  five  scales  related  to  feelings  of 
powerlesenoes.  oeaninqlessness,  normlsseness.  self-evaluative  in- 
volvement in  work,  and  instrumental  work  orientation.  Workers  in  all 
three  man-machine  re  1 at  lonsh  I pe  perceived  the  same  amount  of  power- 
lessneaa  in  their  work  situation.  Working  In  an  automated  oil  re- 
finery was  associated  with  less  alienation  than  were  the  non- mechanised 
ms  i r.t  rt.nnre  tasks.  Among  office  workers,  non-mechanired  clerks  tended 
to  have  as  much  slienat.on  as  mechanised  office  suchii.e  operators. 
Within  the  automated  man- machine  relationship,  programmer  a anJ  eyeteaw 
analysts  had  lass  alianation  than  computer  operators.  Other  compar- 
isons of  alianation  as  ralated  to  automation  and  technology  of  Joba 
are  given,  ee  defined  by  the  five  scalee  of  the  questionnaire. 


Shepard,  J.M.  Alianation  as  a process > Work  as  a casa  in  point. 
8oc  lc  logical  miactetly,  1971,  U,  161-175. 


Taa*-d  a theorot leal  fiamowork  predicting  that  the  lack  of 
perceived  s'.a’  is  recognition  within  a status  atructura  promotes 
social  pe/c-o2'>;l  el  withdrawal  fron  that  status  structure. 

Scales  of  (xswer  iesanets  , mean  ingles  a r>as  a , and  normleesness , 
salt- aval ueti-re  iftwWreant,  and  Inst rumental  work  orientation 
wars  developed  and  were  used  aa  independent  variables,  re- 
presenting aspects  of  work  status  structure  and  social  psychological 
withdrawal  from  the  work  role.  Results  with  705  oil  refinery  and 
automobile  manufacturer  employees  offer  some  empirical  support 
for  the  theoretical  framework. 


Results  of  3 national  surveys  of  white-and  blue-collar 
union  members  and  youthful  workers  indicate  that  (a)  din satis- 
faction with  dehunani t ing  aspects  of  technology  is  widespread; 
and  (b)  among  nonauthor  1 1 ar  1 an  workers,  rhi*  d ir.  sal  i f act  ion  can 
lead  to  socially  sr.d  politically  destructive  attitudes  and 
behavior.  Hearts  a national  survey  of  workers  (.’•“1,533)  where 
job  dissatisfaction  was  most  experienced  by  black  workers  under 
30  years,  young  workers  with  sene  college,  and  young  women  (older 
males  were  moat  satisfied  with  their  jobs).  Job  satisfaction 
was  ralated  nost  highly  to  pleasant  surroundings,  interesting 
work,  which  utilizes  workers'  aptitudes  and  provides  an  opportunity 
to  develop,  freedom  in  the  job  and  good  pay  and  job  security. 
Interviews  of  37;  white  main  union  workers  in  four  Ponnsy 1 van  is 
cities  and  in  Michigan,  showed  307  were  discontented  with  what 
they  had  ratal  /*d  In  life  relative  to  their  aaplr.it  Ini.n  . Ovnf 
half  of  these  discontented  reported  having  jobs  they  didn’t  want, 
and  Jobs  low  on  variety,  autonomy,  rcspo.-iti  IL  illty , and  chanco 
for  advancement.  They  also  reported  having  jobs  with  low 
opportunities  to  learn  more.  Total  task  scores  wero  found  to  be 
related  to  management  onphasla  on  quality  work,  and  negatively 
ralated  to  desire  to  change  jobs,  or  retire  early.  Total  task 
scores  were  positively  roiated  to  adoquacy  of  incomo  and  cortainty 
of  future  Income,  and  ability  to  improvo  one's  job.  Workers 
With  high  task  rat  Inga  were  more  likoiy  to  ooo  education  and 
•ffort  related  to  advancement,  while  those  with  low  task  ratings 
tended  to  view  advancement  as  "cnance." 


Shlflett,  S.C.  Croup  performance  as  s function  of  tssk  difficulty 
and  organizational  interpendence . Organizational  Behavior  and  Human 
Performance.  1972,  2.  442-456. 

Studied  the  effects  of  different  organizational  strategies  on 
group  performance.  Two  performance  criteria  were  propose)  i (i) 
"effect ivcness“-maximum  group  performance;  and  (2)  ’efficicncy’- 
perfonsance  per  unit  of  time.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  Sa  worked 
Individually  or  In  dyads  using  a divided  labor,  shared  labor  or  free 
choice  strategy.  Tasks  were  a difficult  and  easy  crossword  puzzle. 

The  freo  choice  and  shared  labor  strategies  were  more  effective  than 
divided  labor.  Freo  choico  and  dividod  labor  were  more  efficient  than 
shared  labor.  Tha  same  patterns  of  results  occurred  on  both  the  assy 
and  difficult  tasks . The  various  strategies  and  task  difficulty  pro- 
duced differences  in  task  satisfaction,  interpersonal  ralationa  and 
•mount  of  interaction  botween  Sa  with  shared  labor  having  the  highest 
ratings  and  divided  labor  the  lowest  ratings  on  those  variables.  Tha 
affects  of  amount  of  interaction  and  task  difficulty  ware  dlncusued 
with  respect  to  group  performance  and  member  satisfaction. 


Rinehart  A W.nston.  1963. 


Nnw  York i Holt. 


A thorough,  systematic,  and  objective  piesentaticn  of  both  f/.ct 
and  opinion  concerning  the  controversial  subject  of  automation.  shila 
presents  an  array  of  data  that  provide  the  material  necessary  to  asaoe. 
tha  impact  of  automation  on  society,  not  only  on  union  management  re- 


core  or  inrormatlon  that  will  have  great 

utility  for  personnel  or  labor  relations  specialists  in  industry,  for 

WUhln  Uni°n  ,tructu«»-  -"d  for  academicians  concerned 
with  tha  analysis  of  industrial  ralationa  phenomena. 

Rerhaps  ShUs’  objective  reporting  approach  may  have,  In  the  long 
run.  .greater  Impact  than  a mors  theoretical  or  speculative  volume 
would  have  had.  No  reader  will  be  able  to  dismiss  Shila’  volume  as 
being  either  predjudicial  or  characterized  by  “cloud  nine*  idealism. 

Sat  Sli  r ' Pr~K*!v‘UrV*Y  °f  M,,My  tlnent  Information 

tr.at  may  aid  them  to  approach  tha  crucial  problems  inherent  in  auto- 
mation in  an  informed  and  objective  fa.hion,  with  an  increased  poten- 
tial for  realistic  eooparation  being  tha  and  product. 


nietsi. 


..  Crocotti.  0.,  A Spu-o, 
In  the  blue  collar  population, 
ifi.  261-265. 


Loneliness  and  dissatisfaction 
1974, 


Payrblatrlata.  mm  1 tired  by  recent  publication.  letrrlbin,  "blue 
collar  blue,-  .mono  ...ombly  line  induatnal  world,  nay  attribute 
motketa  complaint,  ol  emotional  iliatreaa  to  the  .tr...  ol  the 
a...nfcly-li„.  anvl  ronmant . » fia  Id  .t.rvey  of  adorn.  11.  «,rkda  (». 

■■6  and  thalr  »lva,l.  .ny.<jod  in  prod.iction-linn  tanka  roveala  no  oor. 
avidrnco  of  unrolatodncaa.  loocl.no..,  boredom,  1 lfe-dlanat lafact Ion 
«ork  dlaxtla faction,  or  d.praaaion  than  among  tbclr  apouae,.  mb«ra’ 
thaaa  pbanomcna  occur,  they  ara  u.ually  part  of  a broadai  pattern  of 
amotlooal  Ulnaaa  cbaractanatlc  of  dla<)noaad  patlantn  draw,  f.v«  tha 
•*—  population.  Manta  1 baalth  profeaaionala  ahold  bo  cautioua  about 
atoraotypaa  laaa  tbay  Impair  tbalr  clinical  Judgement . 
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Abstract*  (Coat'd.) 


I 


iiegsl,  A.  X.  A Pfslffsr.  H.  C.  Rsraonnsl  psychophysics.  -ISM. 
Catalogue  of  Selected  Docurenti  In  Psychology.  1975.  i.  315. 
Manuscripts  1072,  107J.  1074.  1075,  1076. 


Tlu  results  of  ssvsral  previous  atudlaa  of  Applied  Psychological 
Services  sr*  first  Incorporated  Into  s model  of  the  Job  of  th# 
avionics  technician.  Evidence  is  presented  that  is  purported  to 
support  the  content,  concurrent,  and  predictive  validity  of  ths 
aodel.  A study  into  the  psychophysical  relatlonahip  bstvesn 
perceived  circuit  cos*>lexlty  and  an  objective,  physical  meaaur#  of 
circuit  complexity  Is  presented.  The  lmpl lest  Iona  of  th*  result* 
of  ths  psychophysical  study  for  th*  aodel  and  for  th*  personnel 
subsystem  axe  discussed. 


Sistjol , A.L.,  A huh.  R.A.  Job  Involvement,  participation  In  de- 
cision making,  personal  background  and  job  behavior.  Crqanirat lonaj 
behavior  and  Human  I'or formsnee.  197),  9.  318-327. 

Investigated  the  moderating  effects  of  personal  background  on 
tho  relationships  between  participation  in  decision  making  and  job 
involvement  (JI)  for  2.620  employees  from  6 manufacturing  organisa- 
tions. JJ  was  signlf icantly  lp<.0l)  correlated  with  participation 
In  decision  making,  conmunity  size,  and  turnover.  rh#  correlations 
between  JI  and  performance,  absenteeism,  and  education  were  not 
significantly  different  from  tcro.  As  hypothesised,  the  correlation 
between  participation  in  decision  making  and  JI  was  significantly 
(pC.Ol)  g cater  for  individuals  with  more  education  than  for  thoss 
with  less.  Contrary  to  predictions,  the  correlation  between  par- 
ticipation in  decision  making  and  JI  was  also  significantly  greater 
for  more  urban  individuals  thsn  for  less  urban  individual*.  Results 
ars  Interpreted  as  supporting  a ’complex  man*  theoretical  position 
with  respect  to  th#  interaction  between  the  individual  and  th*  or- 
ganisation and  as  indicating  the  n*#d  for  further  reeearch  on  th* 
determinants  and  consequences  of  JX. 


Simon,  C.  w.  Rapid  acquisition  of  radar  topics  from  moving  and 
static  displays.  Human  Factors.  1965,  7,  185-205. 


Aerial-reconnaissance  radar  imagery  can  be  presented  to  an 
observer  for  near-real  tire  interpretation  in  two  ways i as  a 
continuously  moving  display  or  In  discrete,  static  slope.  Doth 
were  studied  in  a laboratory  experiment  designed  to  determine  their 
affect  on  th*  probability  and  speed  of  target  acquisition  ( N ■ 

12  observers) . Th*  results  indicated i U)  no  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  number  of  real  or  false  targets  acquired,  (2) 
significantly  leaa  tie*  required  to  find  a target  on  the  moving 
display,  and  <3)  th*  tiro  difference  increased  as  targets  became 
■ore  difficult  to  recognize  and  as  the  available  observation  time 
increased.  The  relevance  of  thla  atudy  for  equipment  design 
cons  l<le  ret  Iona  and  th#  genera:  ty  of  the  results  to  other  near- 
real-tim  reconnaissance  missions  are  discussed.  It  Is  concluded 
that  svsn  amors;  a wide  variety  of  conditions  not  Included  In  this 
study,  where  targets  ar*  of  simple,  well-defined  patterns  capable 
of  recognition  with  little  study,  th#  moving  presentation  mod#  - 
La  balance  - will  result  in  better  target  acquisition  performance. 


Slpowics,  R.R.,  Mare.  J.R.  A Baker,  R.A.  Th#  effecta  of  re- 
ward and  knowledge  of  results  on  th#  performance  of  s simple 
vigilance  task.  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  1962, 
$4.  50-61. 


four  groups  of  Ss  (2d  to  a group)  monitored  aperiodic  and 
brief  interruptions  of  a continuous  light  source  under  isolated 
condition*  for  a 3-hr.  period.  The  Ss  In  Gt’up  R were  qlven 
13.00  if  they  detoctod  nil  signals  presented  during  the  watch 
session,  but  lost  .05,  .15,  .15,  .75,  1.55,  or  all  if  they  mis- 
sed one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  signals.  Gioup  KR  «*• 
informed  of  all  stqnals  missed  by  s bright  flash  of  light. 

Group  R t Kit  received  both  KR  and  reward  according  to  the 
schedule  for  Croup  R.  Croup  C,  a control,  received  neither 
reward  nor  KR . 

Although  all  expet  1 men la i groups  were  significantly 
better  than  the  control  group,  the  combination  of  reward  and 
KR  produced  th*  highest  level  of  signal  detection.  The  re- 
sults aro  interpreted  as  indicating  that  either  reward  or  KR 
can  he  effective  in  maintaining  a high  level  of  vigilance. 

Th*  effectiveness  of  reward,  however,  is  highly  dependent  upon 
ths  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  The  effectiveness  of  such  in- 
centives in  improving  performance  and  reducing  inter-S  variabil- 
ity also  attenuated  ths  importance  previously  assigned  to  in- 
dividual differences.  It  is  further  suggested  that  such  dif- 
ferences are  primarily  motivational  and,  aa  such,  ar*  suscep- 
tible to  experimental  manipulation  and  control. 


Sirota.  D.  Job  enrichment  - another  management  fad.  The  Conference 
Board  Record.  1973,  40-45.  (a) 

Discusses  what  job  enrichment  does  and  does  not  do  and  concludes 
that  application  la  encouraging.  Warns  against  over  generalization 
of  technique  to  eituations  in  which  Job  enrichment  does  not  apply. 


Sirota.  D.  Job  enrichment  - is  it  for  real?  Advancement  Management 
Journal.  1973,  10.  22-27.  (b) 

Article  discusses  job  enrichment  in  relation  to  rodesign  of 
blue  and  whits  collar  Jobs.  Ths  approach  is  only  beneficial  if  it 
is  applied  to  the  problem  it  was  designed  to  solve.  Xn  reaching 
this  conclusion,  two  examples  are  cited. 


Sirota,  6.,  A Molfson,  A.D.  Job  enricTsnenti  Surmounting  the 
obstacles.  Personnel.  1972,  4$  (4),  8-19.  (a) 

Provided  procedures  for  th#  adoption  of  Job  enrichment-over- 
coming th#  obstacle*  mentioned  in  another  article. 

1)  Diagnosis 

2)  Supply  guidance  to  managers 

3)  Us*  multiple  (•sources 

4)  Recognize  limitations 

5)  Do  not  fore*  job  enrichment  on  line  management 
4)  Search  for  sysgiethetic  top  management 

7)  tep'-iaslze  flexibility 
II  Use  internal  resources 
9)  Collect  evidence  A disseminate 


I ' 

i ^ 


Simonds,  P.  H.,  k Or »fe,  J.  N.  Worker  behavior  versus  enrichment 
theory  Adminlstrnt lv<  8 icnce  Quarterly.  1975.  20,  606-612 . 

Report  of  study  of  voluntary  intraplant  job  transfers  completed 
in  1973  at  two  Michigan  plants  (one  was  located  in  a large  city, 
employed  950  workers,  and  produced  medical  surgical  products:  th# 
other  plant  was  located  in  a small  town,  employed  3*0  worker*,  and 
produced  office  furniture). 

Voluntary  Job  transfers  Involved  71  non- supervi sory  workers. 

In  51  of  the  71  pairs  of  jobs,  r;  loyc  i transferred  to  Jobe  with 
increased  pay:  only  4 moved  to  lower  pay.  Th#  majority  of  th# 
higher  paid  Jobs  to  which  the  workers  moved  were  more  enriched, 
but  when  the  Job  shift  did  not  provide  a pay  Increase,  no 
preference  was  show:,  for  the  more  enriched  job.  Vo  statistically 
significant  preference  for  leas  routine  (more  onlsrged)  jobs  was 
shown  either  with  or  without  increased  pay.  There  was  a 
remarkably  even  balance  between  the  preferred  and  abandoned 
jobs  in  terms  of  physical  effort  required. 

Concluded  that  pay  increases  ars  important  to  nonsupervisory 
workers  even  at  small  differentials  and  that  pay  was  store  important 
than  dlffarsncea  In  job  enrichment.  Some  workers  may  hav*  pre- 
ferred th*  enriched  jobs,  some  were  Indifferent,  and  some  pre- 
ferred the  less  enriched  job. 


Singer,  J.  L.  Daydreaming  and  th*  stream  of  thought.  American 
tclent 1st.  1974,  41.  417-425. 


Review  of  research  findings  on  daydreaming.  Three  patterns  of 
daydreaming  hav*  been  del (nested  by  factor  analysis.  These  ar* 

(1)  a tendency  to  mind  wandering,  fearful  and  fleeting  daydreams 

(2)  tendency  to  de/lream  built  upon  strong  unpleasant  amotion 
and  fear  of  failure  (3)  tendency  to  engage  In  positive  daydreams 
used  for  future  planning. 

Conclude*  from  rs search  on  sffseta  of  daydreaming  on  task  per- 
formance that  daydreaming  and  mind  wandering  help*  to  amlntain  a 
degree  of  varied  stimulation  and  arousal  and  improved  performance 
Signal  detection  stun. -a  indicated  th*  persistence  of  at Imulue- 
Lmdapendent  thought  even  in  rmalsa  task* . 


• irota,  D.,  a Molfson,  A.D.  Job  wnrichmunti  What  ar*  th*  obstacles? 
fltfgrpst.  1972.  42  (3),  0-17.  <b) 

Dl.cu.,..  11  r.a.on.  for  job  anrlclnnt  not  baln|  >«optoO. 

1)  Educational 

2)  Ideological 

3)  Organizational 
♦)  Managerial 

5)  Technological 

6)  Th*  employee 

7)  Th*  enricher 
0)  Diagnosis 

9)  "Prove  it  here" 

10)  "Nothing  new  here" 

11)  Time 


SjtSberg.  R.  Relatione  between  different  arousal  levels,  induced 
by  graded  physical  work,  and  psychological  efficiency.  Repot t 
Psychologies  1 Laboratory.  University  of  Stockholm,  I960.  No.  251. 

Examined  th*  hypothesis  concerning  an  inv#rt*d-U  relationship 
between  the  level  of  arousal  and  performance  level  by  comparing 
th*  performance  of  25  Ss  in  a choice-reaction  taak  at  five  different 
arousal  levels.  Different  work  loads  on  a bicycle  ergoweter  were 
used  to  vary  arousal  lsvol.  Heart  rat*  was  used  as  the  criterion 
of  arousal.  Th*  rssults  were  in  full  agreement  with  ths  hypothesis, 
performance  being  most  efficient  at  medium  arousal  level  and  suc- 
cessively less  efficient  with  both  increasing  and  decreasing  arousal. 


■kola,  R.  Brava  new  world  at  Volvo.  Master  In  yusineea  Adminl strat ion. 
1975.  2.  39-42. 

Description  of  Volvo's  Kalmar  auto  a*»*sdt>ly  plant  in  which  teams 
of  workers  ar*  responsible  for  th*  complete  installation  of  one  sys- 
tem and  which  uses  a stack  system  to  allow  workers  to  control  their 
own  pace.  Describes  other  features  in  this  s»ov*  toward  industrial 
democracy  including  worker  responsibilities  in  corporate  boards,  union 
management  relationships,  broker  investment  cost  of  th#  new  plant, 
and  reduced  abeenteeiam  and  turnover.  Th*  plant  has  a computer  con- 
trolled car  carrier  system. 
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SIOCUK,  J.W..  Chat*.  A B..  4 Kuhn,  0 A cooperative  analyst*  of 
Job  satisfaction  and  Job  r formance  for  high  and  low  skilled  opera- 
tic. rxo^rirenral  Publication  SviUP,  1970,  Issu*  No.  Ms.  Ho. 

liiA. 

A total  of  294  smployesa  war*  sampled  and  completed  the  Porter 
need  satisfaction  questionnaire.  The  study  collected  data  concerning 
the  parceled  need  deficiencies  of  employees.  The  rosults  indicate 
that  dissimilarities  exist  between  Porter's  need  Model  for  nanagere 
and  the  operatives  Included  In  the  sample.  The  findings  from  data 
on  security  end  self-actual ixatlon  needs  ar#  different  from  findings 
reported  by  other  researchers.  Authors  conciudo  that  aero  research 
la  needed  from  larger  groupe  of  employees  before  generalisation#  can 
be  made 


Saith,  P.C.,  Kendall,  L.M.,  4 Hulin.  C.L.  the  me  as  u r erne  nt.  of  a a t lf- 
f act  ion  jr.  work  and  retirement.  Chicagoi  Sand  McNally.  1969. 

Samar  l re  a the  Cornell  Studies  of  aatiafaction  which  represents 
a definitive  research  program  of  job  aatie faction  and  employee  at- 
titudes. The  am  of  tha  study  wa.  to  develop,  validate  and  develop 
norma  for  a specific  measure  of  job  satisfaction,  the  Job  Description 
Index  ( JDI ) . The  final  form  of  the  JDI  qroupa  72  item*  under  the 
following  five  factors:  (11  pay  (2)  promotion  (31  work  itaelf  (4) 

supervision  and  (5j  co-workers.  Validation  studlaa  Ir^Jlcatcd  that 
the  JDI  scales  correlated  with  other  noasurea  of  satisfaction.  A 
■olti-trait,  sxilti  method  approach  deronat rated  convergent  end  discri- 
minate validity  for  the  five  scale*.  Factor  analysis  of  the  items 
show  the  distinction  of  the  five  factors,  normative  information  is 
turH  on  a large  carefully  chosen  group  representing  21,041  U.8.  firms. 


Slocum,  J.W.,  Miller,  J.D. . 4 Mlsshank,  M.J.  Needs,  envi ronmental 
work  aatiafaction  and  Job  performance.  Training  4 Development 
Jpurnal.  1970.  24.  12-15. 

Investigated  the  relationship  between  personality  traita  of 
let-line  supervisor's  managerial  role  performance  and  satisfaction 
with  various  environmental  work  factors.  fis  war#  62  male  members 
of  1st- 1 in*  supervision  in  a steel  fabricating  plant.  Managers 
wero  asked  to  rank  thalr  foreman  with  respect  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity rive  environmental  factors  wero  measured  by  tha  questionnaire. 
The  EPPS  was  administered . No  appreciable  differences  in  personality 
traita  were  found.  Results  indicate  that  in  4 of  5 areas  high  pro- 
ducing foroaan  perceive  greater  satisfaction. 


Smith.  M.C.  An  indirect  measure  of  predicting  speed  performance  for 
industrial  operators.  Perceptual  and  Motpt  Skills.  1974,  39.  677-678. 

Two  experiments  are  described,  one  in  an  electronics  firm  and 
siw-ther  in  the  laboratory.  Si  wore  given  a task  end  asked  how  long 
they  tV>ught  It  would  take  the*,  timed  at  the  task,  and  asked  how 
long  they  thought  they  had  taken.  The  task  In  each  experiment  was 
repeated  at  least  five  tiiaee.  A strong  relationship  was  found  be- 
tween the  average  of  the  estimated  times  at  the  end  of  the  task  and 
subsequent  speed  performance  on  the  two  different  aorta  of  criteria 
used  (re-91;  rating:  .54,  writing). 


Smith,  p C. 
Cl*-  Journal 


The  curve  of  output  a*  a criterion  of  bored 


1 6 women  operators  of  a power  sewing  machine  paid  by  piece 
rats,  were  observed  'or  one  week  to  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  the  experience  of  boredom  and  changes  in  rat*  of 
output  or  shape  ot  production  curves  for  industrial  workers. 
Results  showed  a clear  difference  from  those  of  tho  British  In- 
dustrial Fatigue  Research  hoard  Boredom  la  not  nacaaasrily 
accompanied  by  a depression  in  the  curve  of  output,  or  vice  veraa. 


Smith,  P.C.  Individual  differences  in  susceptibility  to  industrial 
moratory.  Journal  > f Ai.  iled  Psycholrgy.  1955,  .39,  322-329. 

Compared  responses  to  questions  concerning  feelinqs  of  lanno- 
torry  ar»d  bored**-  on  the  Job  of  a group  of  7?  vnr-nn  knitwear  mill 
operators,  with  ana-wen  to  other  questions  designed  to  test  hypo- 
theses derived  primarily  from  accounts  of  previous  w. iters  concer- 
ning the  personal  characteristics  associated  with  »us<.  ept  ibi  1 1 ty  to 
monotony.  Pour  hypotheses  were  not  supported  in  this  study « that 
the  susceptible  w t«r  is  more  ambitious,  tends  not  to  daydroa:a,  Is 
ext  raver  ted . and  la  store  intelligent.  Three  remained  tenable:  that 

the  susceptible  worker  is  likely  to  be  young,  restless  in  his  daily 
habits  and  1* 1 eure-t lme  activities,  and  leas  satisfied  with  personal, 
h***e  and  plant  situations  In  aspects  not  directly  concerned  with 
•alformlty  or  repetitiveness. 

On  tha  basis  of  this  and  confirming  evidence,  and  eighth  hypo- 
thesis was  considered  tenable • that  fee  I Inga  of  monotony  are  not 
merely  a f .action  of  th*  task  performed,  but  sre  related  to  more 
general  factors  in  the  individual  worker.  It  was  suggested  that 
satisfaction  with  repetitive  work  does  not  necessarily  reflect  in- 
sensitivity and  stupidity,  as  the  more  romantic  text-books  seem  to 

imply. 

Apparently,  some  workers  do  not  report  monotony  even  in  tha  face 
•f  • Job  with  ae  ext/smely  short  work  cycle. 


Smith.  P.  C..  4 Kendall,  L.  M.  Retranslation  of  expectations: 

An  approach  to  the  construction  of  unambiguous  anchors  for  rating 
scales.  Journal  o!  Applied  Paviholcnn.  1963,  .41*  148-155. 

A procedure  was  tested  for  the  construction  of  evaluative 
rating  scales  anchored  by  examples  of  e«pected  behavior.  Rxpecte- 
tions,  baaed  on  having  observed  similar  behavior,  were  used  to 
permit  rating  in  a variety  of  situation-  without  sacrifice  of 
specificity  Examples,  submitted  fry  head  nuraaa  as  1 1 lustrat lens 
of  nunri’  behavior  related  to  a given  dimension  were  retained  only 
if  reallocated  to  that  dimension  by  other  heed  nurses,  and  vers 
then  see  led  as  to  deairabi 1 ity . Agreement  for  a number  of  examplea 
wee  high,  end  aceie  re liebl 1 itlea  .anged  above  .97.  Similar  content 
validity  should  be  obtained  in  other  rating  situations. 


Smith,  R.C.,  4 bom,  C.  Positive  aspects  of  motivation  In  repetitive 
work : Effects  of  lot  sire  upon  spacing  of  voluntary  rest  periods. 

Journal  of  Applu-d  Psycho logy.  1955,  22*  330-333. 

Investigated  effects  of  lot  sire  upon  voluntary  work  rest  stops. 
Sample  Involved  5 female  filing  operators  and  4 straddle  milling 
operators.  Workore  were  observed  under  three  conditions,  large, 
medium  and  small  lot  aires.  Results  Indicated  that  the  most  frequent 
work  otops  occurred  for  large  loler  the  least  frequent  for  small  lots. 
ResultB  raise  possibility  that  the  pull  to  complete  a batch  of  work 
is  pleasant  only  when  it  is  relatively  mild  and  irritating  when  it  is 
compm at ively  strong.  Results  add  support  to  concept  of  a need  for 
task  completion. 

Others  have  pointad  out  that  rapetitiv#  work  can  often  have 
positively  motivating  characteriatica  (traction)  which  tend  to  'pull 
the  worker  along"  and  are  ploeaant.  Thus  the  assumption  of  repeti- 
tiveness leading  to  monotony  could  be  questioned  on  two  grounds — 
effects  of  individual  diffarancaa  and  positive  motivational  character- 
istics of  repetition. 


S^C°^niC*ti0n8  " * rhyth"lc  "bIllty  analysis  system. 

Report  which  describes  a rhythmic  ability  analyaia  system 
that  enables  assessment  of  space-time  characteriatica  of  actor 
responses  to  auditory  rhythmic  stimuli.  The  system  consists  of 
an  electronic  metronome,  a target  and  a aeriaa  of  electrical 
mechanical  components  that  transmit  anterior-posterior  movements 
of  th#  arm  to  a recording  instrument. 


Smoll,  F.  L.  Preferred  tempo  in  performance  of  repetitive 
movements.  Perceptual  and  Motor  Skills.  1975,  40,  4)9-442.  (a) 

Mithin  and  between  S variability  in  performance  of  repetitive 
movements  at  a self -paced  tempo  w.ie  studied.  Mole  and  female  Sa 
(Na  ■ 75)  performed  36  consecutive  arm  iwinqs  at  an  individually 
choaen  tempo.  Differences  between  Ss  selected  tempos  of  perfoimance 
were  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  va.vatlon  in  Ss 
motor  response  times,  indicating  that  individuals  hav#  preferred 
tempo a of  voluntary  movement  which  differ  from  those  of  other 
individuals.  No  sex  differences  were  evidenced  in  mi the-  preferred 
tempo  or  consistency  of  performance. 


5mo  11,  P.  L.  Preferred  tempo  of  motor  performance:  Individual 

difference*  in  within-indlvldual  variability.  2o-jrn*l  of  Motor 
Behavior.  1975.  I,  259-263.  (bt 

The  magnitude  of  individual  difference*  in  within- subject 
variability  In  p»  fortune*  of  repetitive  movements  at  a aelf- 
paced  tsnpo  wa*  investigated.  Subject*  (N  - 150)  performed  an 
accuracy  teak  Involving  consecutive  arm  swings  at  an  individually 
choaen  tempo.  Odd-even  and  serial  half  reliability  coefficients 
for  wi thin- subject  variances  (r  ■ .72,  .66)  were  significant  at 
the  .01  level.  Alao,  stat i at ical ly  significant  correlation 
coefficients  ranging  from  .70  to  .76  were  found  between  subjects' 
mean  raspons#  times  an>J  within-* ubject  variances.  With  the  affect 
of  mean  r**por.*e  ti-<es  partial  led  out.  the  reliability  cocfficisnta 
for  within-*  ibject  variance#  were  reduced  (r  - .41,  .30)  but  wore 
still  statistically  significant  (p^.01).  The  findings  indicated 
that  individual  differences  In  wl thin-subject  variance  were  present 
to  a moderate  degree. 

Subjects  performing  at  faster  preferred  tempos  (lower  mean 
reaper.*#  times)  wore  mere  consistent  from  response  to  response 
(lower  within-eubjeet  variances)  than  were  those  subjects 
performing  *•_  slower  tempos.  Thus,  an  individual'*  prefetred 
tempo  was  a fa-tor  of  consequence  affecting  the  relative 
consistency  or  inconsistency  of  hi*  performance  of  lepetitlv* 
move-sent  a . Similarly.  other  investigators  have  rnputtod  that 
fatter  preferred  tempo  and  greater  consistency  tended  to  go 
tog** her  for  p«u(oi*nfi<-*  of  various  kinds  of  perceptual  , 
cognitive,  and  motor  tasks. 

Th#  evidence  indicates  that  wl tliln-sub Ject  variance  in 
performance  of  repetitive  mownant*  *t  a self-paced  tempo  is 
not  an  entirely  random  variable;  hut  rather.  In  conformance 
with  tfe  theory  of  biological  variation  in  human  motor  behavior, 
tMa  measure  is  probably  a reflection  of  biological  variability 
unique  to  esch  individual.  Therefor*,  within-aub Joct  variance 
Indicates  »ha*  status  ■ ( th*  Individual  fr-.m  limn  to  » Inn  end, 

as  such,  is  valuable  In  describing  performance  at  a self-paced 

tempo . 
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«M»  p^nor>.nor.  it  r*,**',T*  .”,!,?£*  tUk/lnvoWln'J  rep.tltlv. 

~>"='  I'*^***  1 to  “ motor  r.spont.  contnt.ocy  provide 

prevlou.ly  noted . n'**-''**  of  »t.  tor»«»ct  -Men  ™>‘ 

alucidata  factor*  surroundin']  individual  differences  in  preferr 

IJJ  It5  rile  in  soior  behavior,  further  investigation  should 
appropriately  include  analysis  of  withln-subject  variance  as  veil 

ae  atean  response  times. 


totmx , C. 


Men  in  eld-career:  A study  of  PrlU-ih  managers  Afld 

New  York:  Cambridge.  1970. 


Centra’  the*-  of  book  is  review  of  factors  governing  coassitment 
to  work  end  ways  In  which  work  in  a large  organisation  influences  the 
2U..O.  of  M«ell.  Seople.  fro.  -Met, 
drevn  Included  ...evt.v..  from  t-o  mmior  End  i.h  rn.nuf.etur..  - . 
rhemical  firm  snd  a U.S.  controlled  autonobile  manufacturer.  Sample 

..  «m-».  to...  »«  -««•,  ";?00: s-™ . 

ineom.  «•.  t -d-  droop,  ypun,  U»-H).  «'ddle  old  U5  . 

older) . Out.  —r.  collected  from  corpeny  record.,  Interrle-e  end 
Informer  lone  1 d...  el-eete.  Mo.t  of  .he  book  renter,  on  Interview 
m.teri.1  with  limited  et.tletic.l  tr.em.nt  of  date. 

Book  cover,  topic,  of  ..lection,  advancement,  personality  of 
Himfcn,  attitude,  of  to  employ.r.,  pef.on.l  need.. 

mnn.de r.  et  p.-retlr—nt  .ted*. 

tk.  melor  the—  it  the  Import »nc.  of  work  function,  forpeycko- 
loolcli  .“  ^Cl.l  .u  viv.l.  Str.e...  tk.t  »r.y  of  the  -.do'  d.m.nd. 
iHt  to  a. defied  in  tk.  work  eitu.tlon.  F»lly  end  eocl.1  p.rtlcl- 
p.doe  c.nnot  match  tto  ..tl.f.ctlo«  .v.ll.ble  In  nuecu.M  Job 
performance . 


s ok  a 1 , « cl.e.lf ic.tionr  Purpo...,  principle.  prosr.ee.  pro.p.ct., 
feianec.  1974.  1J£.  1115-1123. 

There  Is  an  intimate  interrelation  between  principles  and  pro- 
cedures in  classification,  and  modem  work  in  this  fisld  has 
found  1 y affected  by  the  development  of  electronic  computers, 
the  delineation  of  natural  systems  and  th.  achievement  of  *conomy  of 
■rumy  and  raae  of  manipulation,  the  primary  purpose  of  classification 
le  the  description  of  the  structure  and  relationship  of  groups  of  si- 
milar objects.  Successful  classifications  qeneratc  scientific  hy- 
potheses. although  much  class i f icatory  work  has  applied,  practical 
gels.  The  seceptance  of  polythetic  tax.  is  a major  conceptual  ad- 
vance and  has  directly  led  to  cl.s.i f .cat  ions  based  on  many,  equally 
weighted  characteristics.  The  apcc if nation  of  data  for  classifica- 
tion by  computer  will  enhance  objectively  but  r.ot  eliminate  cultural 
snd  subjective  biases.  Techniques  of  classification  include  cluatsr 
analysis  snd  ordination,  snd  numerous  ways  of  representing  classifi- 
cations have  been  elaborated  recently.  By  the  application  of  graph 
theory  to  soma  elaaaif icsto.y  problems  it  has  been  possible  to  re- 
construct evolutionary  branching  sequences.  Computer  classification 
has  been  successfully  applied  across  a broad  range  of  discipline#. 


torrh.fr.  M.  Motivation  on  the  assembly  line.  ft t sflfjQe  1 .Adel nja £c&- 
tlcn.  1949,  H-  *0-49. 

Attested  to  test  previous  findings  concerning  (a)  a S’ a under- 
standing of  his  role  in  the  business,  snd  fb)  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  group  decisions.  9 mala  snd  6 female  employees  (Group 
i)  *r.<)  125  female  employees  (Group  2)  served  as  Sa.  The  redesign  of 
the  job  environment  tor  both  groups  is  described.  Mean  avarage  per- 
formance over  a 10-wk  period  before  the  program  Implementation  wae 
coarpared  w»th  the  mean  performance  for  10-wk  following  the  redesign. 
f i w factors  were  measured*  absenteeism;  tardiness;  quality;  effi- 
clanryi  and  actual  dollar  saving#.  Results  suggest  ’better  job  under- 
standing followed  by  s cosmitment  to  a #•  lf-es t*b li shed  goal  does 
appear  to  mnivau  individuals  to  improve  their  performance .- 


Sorcher,  M.  , * Keyer.  II.  M.  Motivation  and  Job  perfora— nee. 
Personnel  Admin istrst ion.  1968,  JJU  9-21. 


Presents  s resssrch  model  for  study  of  job  design  which  is 
diagrammed  below*  mmmch  moou  low  huj>*  o»  jos  utuoN 


Reports  results  of  exploratory  studies  of  eight  related  Job  vari- 
ables. Workers  whose  job*  were  higher  in  respons ibi l i ty  had  mors 
favorable  attitudes.  Second  shift  workers  did  not  differ  from 
first  shift  workers  in  attitude  or  motivation  when  amt  of  job  re- 
sponsibility was  squated.  A comparison  of  groups  similar  in  every 
way  except  the  repetitiveness  of  their  tasks  showed  that  overall 
product!’/#  motivation  was  lower  in  J out  of  5 depts.  for  worker# 
engaged  in  very  repetitive  work.  Higher  motivation  was  associated 
with  regular  job  rotation  but  no  rotation  wus  better  than  occas- 
ional rotation.  The  pooreat  motivation  was  found  with  causal  ro- 
tation. Where  physical  activity  was  possible  on  the  job  motivation 
was  higher.  Results  on  affects  of  social  isolation  or  opportun- 
ities for  intsrsetlon  wers  conflicting. 

In  s study  of  two  depts.  differing  in  the  amt  of  Job  varlaty 
and  responsibility  (Dept  A - high  variety,  etc.  Dept  B - low  variety, 
etc.)  it  wee  found  that  role  training  which  consisted  of  muetlnye 
with  foremen,  goal  settinga,  group  discussion  snd  training  in  job 
wider standing  resulted  in  overall  Improved  motivation  In  both  Dept 
A * B.  Ouallty  improved  In  Dept  » and  there  -a#  s speed  up  of 
cycle  time  in  Dept.  B. 

Concluded  that  Increasing  employs#  Involvement  in  work  by  the 
use  of  goals,  the  provision  of  store  than  minimum  training  for 
assembly-line  workers  and  encouraging  employee  participation  In 
goal  setting  can  improve  productive  motivation. 


Spink,  P.  Some  comments  on  the  quality  of  working  lifs.  Journal 
of  occupational, -Psychology.  1975,  yt..  179-184. 

Starting  from  t view  of  the  present.  In  which  there  la 
growing  awareness  of  the  socio- technical  nstura  of  work  systems, 
the  paper  stresses  the  need  to  explore  other  levels  of  system  in 
ordsr  to  add  to  existing  picturss  of  ths  world  of  work.  Three 
aspects  srs  conalderedi  the  interdependence  between  work  and 
non-work,  the  entering  snd  lsaving  process  with  its  attendant 
transitional  systems,  snd  the  wider  societal  snd  global  reassess- 
ments of  values  and  relationship.  St  is  suggeatsd  that  awareness 
of  thesa  and  othar  aspects  will  lsad  to  different  concepts  of 
work. 


A diagram  of  the  interdependence  of  work  and  non-work  le 
presented  belowi 


not  too  involved  in  very  Involved  in  family 

family  or  personal  life  or  personal  lifs 


i 
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lilvutva,  g..  Sal l pants,  P.R..  Jr..  Cunnings.  T.C..  Not*.  W.W., 
Biqslow.  J.D..  iWaters.J.A-  Job  zatisfactipp  and  productivity. 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Depar tment  of  Organl *a» tonal  Behavior.  Case 
w*et«rn  Reserve  Unlvaraity.  1975. 

l«l<  r « a a study  that  involves  a i»»lc*  of  research  done  ovar 
tha  laat  IS  year*  on  organizational  factor  which  affect  job 
• at  la  far  t ion  and  productivity.  Tt.«  study  focused  on  three  quest  Iona  t 

(1)  the  Identification  of  action  lever  variables  which  can 
be  manipulated  to  create  deelreable  changes  in  satis- 
faction and  productivity 

(])  kjvjw ledge  of  thoee  factors  (Individual  and  organisational) 
upon  which  dealreable  resulta  are  contingent 

(1)  General  understanding  of  changa  procaasaa 

The  book  contains  a bibliography  of  600  empirical  studies 
Included  in  the  review.  the  studies  are  divided  into  correlational 
and  f laid  studies.  Attempts  era  made  to  quantify  the  literature 
review. 


Staqner.  R Boredom  on  the  assembly  liner  Age  and  personality 
variables.  industrial  Gerontology.  1975.  2.  23-44. 


Review  of  literature  on  the  relationship  of  aging  and  personality 
variables  to  assembly  line  work  and  job  satisfaction.  Data  indicates 
that  blue  collar  workers  show  increasing  job  sstisfaction  with  age 
but  there  ir»  fewer  older  workers  among  assembly  line  operatives  due 
to  seniority  lob  change  and  early  retirement.  Research  indicates 
that  some  personality  patterns  and  physiological  patterns  are  associ- 
ated with  mom  efficient  work  by  older  employees  on  paced  tasks. 


Young  workers  with  strong  autonomic  nervous  system  arousal  to 
boredom  i nd  slow  decrement  of  the  autonomic  norvous  system  reflexes 
under  constraint  are  the  group  swst  likely  to  rebel  against  mechani- 
cally par > .1  production  Conversely,  those  -ith  a predisposition  to 
MG  activation  end  rest.lctod  theta  activity  may  adapt  beat.  Anxious 
or  autonomies!  ly  labile  individuals  will  find  assesibly  line  work 
f rust t at  tng . Persons  with  high  ego  strength  will  cope  most  success- 
fully with  paced  operations.  Parsons  high  on  sensation- sea king  will 
do  poorly  on  the  Una.  Paraona  high  on  author itarianlen  will  adapt 
wall  to  Una  jobs. 


•teiner,  l.D. 
Press , 1972. 


Academic 


The  book  revlewe  laboratory  experiments  using  small  qroupa. 
Problem  arises  when  resulta  are  generalized  to  a natural  setting. 
Presanta  three  determinant#  of  productivity!  1)  task  demands  2) 
resources  and  3)  process.  Describes  « typology  of  tssks  demands 
and  research  findings  In  thia  area.  Review#  four  types  of  teaks « 
1)  disjunction.  2)  conjunctive.  ))  sdditiva,  and  4)  diacrationary 


Stewart,  C.P.  Motivating  the  employee.  Studies  in  P»r*onnel 
Psychology.  1970.  89-93. 


SufMilits  the  work  being  done  by  A.  Ford  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to  reduce  employee  dissatisfaction, 
turnover,  grievances,  and  lo»s  of  productivity.  Ford’s  approach 
was  baaed  on  Herzberg’s  job  sat  la  faction  theory.  Seven  waya  of 
Improving  the  job  of  women  who  answer  complaint  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  were  Introduced  at  a rata  of  1/wk  to  an  experimental 
group  whose  turnover,  productivity,  promotions,  and  attitudes  were 
compared  with  a control  group.  The  experimental  group  showed  sig- 
nificant Improvement  over  6 sui . , thua  supporting  the  “job  improve- 
ment* approach  to  employee  motivation. 


Stone,  E.F.  Job  scope,  job  eatls faction  and  tha  proteatant  ethici 
A etudy  of  en lie  ted  men  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Journal  of  Vocational 
Behavior . 1975,  7,  215-234. 

Quest  ior.ru  l re  data  were  obtained  from  149  enlleted  men  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  job  scope  (JS) -sat  is  fact  ion  with  the  work  itself 
(SWI)  relationship  was  examined  for  the  study’s  total  sample  and 
for  aubaamples  created  by  grouping  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
their  degree  of  belief  in  the  Protestant  Ethic  (PE).  It  was 
hypothesised  end  found  that  tho  JS-SWI  relationship  was  positive 
and  significantly  different  from  zero  for  the  study's  total  sample 
end  each  of  the  three  PE  aubaamples.  Contrary  to  one  of  the 
etudy'a  hypotheses,  PE  did  not  moderate  the  JS-SWI  relationship. 
The  study's  results  were  discussed  in  terms  of  thsir  implications 
for  theory  and  practice  in  the  area  job  design.  The  alienation 
hypothesis  of  Hulin  and  Blood  was  not  supported. 


ttareSlnq.  T.C  An  application  of  information  theory  to  individual 
worker  differences  in  satisfaction  with  work  Itself.  Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  Bowling  Green  State  University.  1971. 

Study  of  61  inspectors  in  steal  mill  using  a measure  of  cog- 
nitive complexity  0*4,1#  Construct  Repertory  Test),  job  description 
irviex.  end  reaction  to  your  job  guest  lonna  ire . Found  a curvilinear 
shape  relationship  between  cognitive  complexity  and  satisfaction. 
Inspectors  wtxsse  cognitive  structures  were  complex  or  simple  were 
lese  satisfied  with  the  work  itself  than  inspectors  who  were  moderate- 
ly rcmpjex.  Cognitive  coegilexlty  was  also  significantly  related  to 
four  other  aspects  of  sat lsfsct ioni  promotion;  supervision;  amount 
of  say  ‘n  how  70b  is  done  and  feedback  from  the  job.  High  cognitive 
complex. ty  1 neper '.or  a were  less  satisfied  with  thoee  4 sepecte.  this 
dlsest t#f action  was  interpreted  as  e function  of  simplifying  con- 
straints placed  upon  an  inspector’s  job  behavior. 


standi  no  T T Satisfaction  with  the  work  Itself  ••  » function 
iumiIcd  ny^MlaiuAqgsUUffli.  15,J-  *•  60  • 


T....4  l-tr-.h....  «»-t  ..tl.f.cl  l»«  -l*fc  wort  "--w  l.  w 

l.v.rl.d  u .Iwfd  rU»ctlo»  Ol  co*.ltW.  cc-pl..lty- 

i?”  joi.  «••*<.<>"•  •«  v°“*  job. 

» uy‘.  »U  ««.«.  r.P.r..r,  .... 

dividual.  work  r.X.t.d  COqnltlw.  .tmctur.l . Coqdltlv.  Cd«pl.  V 
......  «...  do.lvd  by  rtlnclp.1  co.po.v.nt.  .n.ly...- 

ur  ol  I.  ,.tl.f.cllo«  .cal.,  did  not  follow  • 1 ln..r  r.1.- 
«,...  v.f.  JD1  work  .cl.,  JOI  p*y.  promotion  and 

r. act  Iona  to  yoor  Job  (Job  1.  not  waat.fwl  of  tin.  nnd  .ffort). 

Invartad  U ahapad  corv.  wa.  «oat  acoirata  daacrlptlon  of 
ralatlonanip  batwaan  coonltlw.  co«pl.«lty  and  .atlafaotlon  wlOt 
work  Itself. 


f tears,  R.H.  Teek  goel  attribute*.  n achievement.  and  supervisory 
performance.  Technical  Report  Wo  30.  September  1974.  Contract  Honr 
■00014-69  A-0 200- 900 l -NR  151-315.  University  of  California.  Office 
of  Revel  Research. 

This  inveetiget ion  analyzes  the  relationship  between  employees' 
tssk  goals  and  supervisory  performance  ss  moderated  by  n Achievement 
Mwing  a sample  of  first- level  supervisors  working  under  a formalised 
goal  setting  program  Before  need  strength  levels  ware  taken  into 
account,  little  consistent  relationship  was  found  between  the  five 
task  goal  attributes  end  performance  After  dividing  the  subjects 
into  high  er. d low  n Ach  groups,  however,  it  was  found  that  per for- 
manre  vsa  s ■ gni f leant ly  related  to  increases  in  feedback  end  In  goel 
epee l f 4 • If/  for  high  n Ach  Subjects,  and  to  participation  in  goal- 
set  t.ng  for  low  n Ach  subjects.  Goal  difficulty  and  peer  competition 
were  found  to  be  unrelated  to  performance  for  both  qroupa.  These 
results  are  then  compared  to  other  studies  on  the  topic  and  it  is 
mv  loded  that  individual  difference  factors,  like  n Achievement,  ssiat 
be  tekee  late  account  In  any  comprehensive  theory  of  goal-setting  In 
ergemi set  lone. 


Stone,  E.  r.,  4 Porter.  L.  W.  Job  ecope  end  job  satisfaction!  A 
study  of  urban  workers.  Technical  Report  22.  Nov..  1973.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Contract  Honr  N00014-69-A-0200-9001-NR  151- 
315,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 


The  relationship  between  job  scope  and  job  satisfaction  was 
examined  for  a sample  of  urban,  predominant ly  blue-collar,  em- 
ployees. Incumbents  In  sixteen  jobs  provided  data  on  job  char- 
acteristics (N  - 164)  and  job  satisfaction  (N  • 593).  Rank -order 
correlation  coefficients  were  computed  between  mean  jcb  scope  in- 
dices and  mean  job  satisfaction  levels  for  the  sixteen  jobs.  Re- 
sulta showed  thst  job  scope  Indices  (e.g.,  variety,  autonomy,  etc.) 
were  poeitlvely  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  “work  itself. * 
Implications  of  theme  findings  for  the  Hulin  end  Blood  (1968)  model 
r#l4tln9  J°b  lsvel,  job  satisfaction,  and  alienation  from  middle- 
class  work  norms  and  values  vers  discussed.  Worker  on  jobs  of 
larger  scope  did  not  experience  greeter  dissatisfaction  with  work 
which  does  not  support  Mulln  end  Blood,  ■egetlve  r'e  were  founo  be- 
tween job  scope  and  pay  and  promotion. 


Stone,  E.F.,  4 Porter,  L.M.  Job  characteristics  end  job  attltudeei 
A multivariate  study.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1975.  §0. 
57-64. 

Attitude  data  were  obtained  from  556  employees  In  a western 
telephone  company.  Respondents  held  one  of  16  “creft*  jobs  In 
the  department  selected  for  study.  Multiple  discriminant  function 
analysis  was  performed  using  16  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of 
subjects'  job  titles.  Variables  used  in  this  primary  analysis 
included  job  sat  is  feet  ion,  organizational  commitment,  motivational 
force,  end  sources  of  organizational  attachment.  Discriminatory 
power  for  the  16  group  solution  was  .53.  A secondary  analysis 
was  performed  In  which  discriminant  function  means  were  related  to 
Mtm  of  jobs  on  eoveral  job  charecter  le  t ice  variables.  These  two 
analyses,  viewed  jointly,  suggest  that  tha  relatively  high  dis- 
criminatory power  achieved  in  the  primary  analysis  may  have  been 
a function  of  job  acope-job  attitude  relationships  demonstrated 
in  tha  secondary  analysis. 


Ctrang,  H.R.  Teak  definition  and  immediate  knowledge  of  resulta 
in  monitoring  per  formance.  ffCBPAvial  and  Motor  S-klLlft.  1972.  J4. 
325-326. 


Examined  the  influences  of  task  definition  (lest  or  /mere lee) 
end  Immediate  knowledge  of  results  on  visual  monitoring  with  16B 
university  students.  A 2 a 2 M 2 analysts  of  variance  showed  that 
the  only  significant  effect  was  e deterioration  in  recognition 
over  time  (p<.01).  An  § Posteriori  enelyele.  however  . indicated 
that  teat  definition  coupled  with  Immediate  knowledge  depressed 
high  performance  (p<  .09). 
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Survey  Research  Canter.  Su£V*Y  of  Woikifl9_CfinAUlae£  • F 
August.  1971.  University  of  Michigan.  U.S.  Department 
Employment,  Stock  Number  2916-0001. 


inal  Report, 
of  Labor 


Assesses  the  frequency  and  seventy  of  labor  standards  pro- 
blem. and  indicate,  that  ">-V>r  demographic  or  occupational  eub- 
group.  most  effected  by  '-n.se  prob.ervs  Determine.  th* 

Develops  Job  eat  is  fact  ion 


groups  i 

poitant  problems  confronting  workers.  f 

.™i  . »...ur.  ot  ~nt.l  r,..Uh,  A.......  »' 

uorkln,  upon  th,  of  -orA.,.  ••  ‘bdtc.t.d 

by  th.tr  Job  ..tt.f.otlon  .nd  ir.dt.1  b..lth.  ut.bll.h.a  b... 
ltd.  .tbtl.tlc.  for  .uM.qu.nt  .urv.y.  on  th...  »»»'».  A"1 
■•tabll.bi.  nortut  tv.  .t.tl.tlc.  for  furtb.r  d.t.  ooU.cttob. 


Susaun.  G.l.  The  concept  of  status  congruancs  as  a basis  to 
predict  task  allocations  in  autonoeous  work  group* . Administrative 
Scisnce  Quarterly.  1970.  15.  (s) 

field  study  investigation  c t work  groups  in  an  oil  refinsry 
wtw<«e  memlfers  are  allowed  to  sake  their  own  decisions  shout  task 
allocation.  The  concspt  of  status  oongruenca  is  utilized  to  pra- 
dict  that  tasks  will  be  assigned  on  the  t.eele  of  the  consistency 
between  valued  task  and  valued  member  attributes.  T9>a  data  support 
tha  hypothesis  for  or.e  job  classification,  but  are  consistently  In 
the  opposite  direction  of  predictions  for  another.  Supplementary 
field  data  indicated  that  the  value  of  job  and  task  attributes 
varied  with  rank  of  formal  Job  classification.  Implications  of  the 
findings  for  increased  under s land ing  of  autonomous  group  functioning 
are  discussed. 


Subrabn . G.l.  Job  .nl.rG~-nti  of  coltur.  Ob  worA.r 

r.»pur-.«. . I.win.1  Ai'  1_l5' 


Coll.ct.J  d»t.  frott  26  lbdo.tr i*. . 11  rur.l  plant.  and  IS 
ortAb  ilabt,.  u»m5  qu.itionn.l.n.  Tb«  ....It.  do  not  cobflrb 
th.  kyvothMl.  th.t  rur.l  aMM  r..rt  f,  or.bly  whll.  urban 
wloy...  raact  unfavorably  to  job  rnlarGarr  Thr  /cult.  In- 

dict. th.t  i>r..«r.t  re, ld«r.c«  t.a.  a attonyar  lnflu.be.  on  Job 
nt.rine.t  than  do.,  childhood  rt.id.iri.  h.opl.  of  different 
cul tor.,  and  background,  react  differently  to  Job  .nUrG.tr.nt, 
but  in.  drff.r.nc.  c.nnot  b.  .ttrlbuted  .ol.ly  to  urb.n  or  rur.l 
reeidence. 


4 t *B " Prl,n'  f"  4 B,rrett*  G.V..  Relationships 
Job  difficulty,  employee*  attitude  toward  his  Job.  and 
visory  ratings  of  the  employee  sf fsetivenes* . Journal 
Psychology.  1964.  £B,  320-324. 


between 
super - 


sLMvLL 


■’4 


Using  correlational  techniques,  an  investigation  was  made 
of  the  relationships  between  Job  difficulty  (estimated  by  Job 
evaluation  factors),  employee  attitudes  toward  his  Job,  (N-l 10 
nonunion  employee*)  and  Job  environment,  and  supervisory  ratings 
(N* 1 )0  supervisors)  of  employee  performance.  As  job  difficulty 
increased,  employee  attitudes  wars  significantly  mors  positive 
toward  the  job,  management,  and  communication,  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Partial  correlations  showed  that  tho  relation- 
ship between  job  satisfaction  and  Job  difficulty  increased  when 
the  effects  of  general  morale  were  eliminated.  Supervisory  rat- 
ings of  employee  effectiveness  were  significantly  rated  (negatively) 
to  employee  salary  and  job  tsnurs.  Correlations  between  employes 's 
attitude  dimensions  indicate  increasing  complexity  of  Job  content 
and  increased  content  with  poople  as  part  of  the  Job.  are  positively 
related  to  en  employee's  attitude  toward  his  Job. 


Susmsn.  G.l.  The  impact  of  automation  on  work  groups  autonomy 

and  task  specialization.  Human  Relations.  1970,  24*  567-577.  (b)  Swain,  A.  D.  Design  of  industrial  jobs  a worker  can  and  will  do. 

Human  Pactors.  1973.  ij.  129-136. 


Sampled  11  three-man  work  crews  of  an  oil  refinery  using  in- 
terviews and  field  observations.  Work  crews  included  workers  at 
two  skill  levels*  high-skilled  and  low-skilled.  Results  indica- 
ted that  in  a highly  automated  industrial  setting,  work  groups 
operating  In  an  "uncertain"  environment  and  not  required  to  ad- 
here to  exact  job  descriptions  tend  to  form  in  a conditionally 
autonomous  way,  with  each  member  becoming  competently  ssjltiakilled. 
Those  in  high-skilled  position  tend  to  identify  more  with  manag- 
erial objectives  then  those  in  less -skilled  position. 


Susausn,  G.l.  Process  design  automation  and  worker  alienation. 
Indue  trial  Pflat’..na.  1972.  2.  1*  49.  (a) 


Ergonomists  working  In  the  military  area  need  to  modify  some 
of  their  assumptions  about  operator  for  worker)  behavior  when  they 
transfer  to  work  in  the  industrial  aies.  The  goal  of  the  ergonom- 
ist in  the  latter  area  should  not  be  Job  simplification  as  it  often 
is  in  the  for ne r ares.  Job  simplification  in  a frequent  outcome 
of  human  factors  approaches  which  consider  only  what  a man  can  do. 
In  the  industrial  setting,  cost-ef feet ivo  attainment  of  long-range 
Industrial  systsm  efficiency  and  effectiveness  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  consideration  is  also  given  to  what  a man  will  do.  This 
paper  describes  some  of  the  factors  important  to  the  ergonomist 
in  industrial  work  and  suggests  that  their  consideration  is  ea- 
peclslly  important  If  the  ergonomist  Is  to  consider  himself  as  a 
systems  designer  rather  than  a "knobs  and  dials*  man. 


Field  obeervatlon  study  of  26  plants  engaged  in  106  contin- 
uous process  jobs.  Jobs  were  classified  by  type  of  control  (auto- 
matic or  manual),  type  of  process  (batch  01  non-batch)  and  by  In- 
dustry (chemical  petroleum  refining,  electrical  power , bsversgss, 
gypsum,  glass  and  cement).  Researchers  rated  jobs  on  three  indices 
of  alienation  (power,  meaning  and  norms). 

Major  results  indicated  that  the  following  con:r ibutsd  to 
s»sr  of  s Job*  *1)  automat  , - '‘ontrol  in  batch  produc- 

tion Jobe  (2)  manual  ly  controlled,  non  hatch  proceis  Jobs  Results 
suggest  that  automation  and  non-batch  process  reduce  meaning  by 
a llmlnetiivj  direct  worker  intervention  in  the  workflow  proceas . 
Second  result  was  that  automation  contributed  to  the  development 
of  a status  gradient  consisting  in  differences  in  pay,  training, 
and  mast ary  of  the  Job.  Rower,  as  measured  by  the  discretion  and 
decisions  a worker  could  sake,  was  reduced  by  automation  in  non- 
batch production  jobs.  but  increased  in  manual  non-batch  jobs. 
Automation  decreased  variety  in  non-batch  production  job# . 

la  genaral  escept  for  status  gradients,  automation  does  not 
reduce  alienation . In  continuous  process  Jobs,  other  character- 
istics of  automated  factorise  probably  have  as  great  an  influence 
oe  worker  alienation  than  technology  itself.  • 


Busman.  0.1.  Workers'  responses  to  Job  enlargement  by  location 
of  childhood  and  currant  residence,  unpublished.  Available  from 
Oersld  I.  Susman.  Associate  Professor,  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  120  Bouchs  Building. 
University  Park.  Pennsylvania  16602,  1972.  lb) 


Criticises  studies  which  test  for  differential  reeponaaa  to 
Job  enlargement  among  rural  and  urban  workeie  for  not  controlling 
for  industry  and  technology  differences  among  the  jobs  studied, 
defining  rural  and  url  an  pop*.l*  , -ns  by  plsnt  looat  ,on  only,  and 
measuring  attitudes  not  appropriate  for  testing  the  efforts  of 
Job  enlargement  . These  cnticl.-s  ate  eliminated  in  the  present 
study  by  testing  th.  )<>b  cnlsrgcment  hypolhe.l.  continuous 

process  »nd.>..r  it.  only  (127  job.  in  26  plsnt.  rated  by 
ervglneeis  within  the  companies),  with  populations  Jeflr.ed  by  child- 
hood residence  and  plant  location  and  by  measuring  attitudes  re- 
lated  to  intrinsic  work  motivation  (329  employees  of  the  companies 
completed  a guest lonnalrs,  99  percent  response  rats).  It  was 
found  that  populations  of  rur.l  brsd  rur.l  resident,  rural  bred- 
urban  reeidant.  and  urban  bred-urban  resident  all  responded 
favorably  to  Job  enlargamant  and  discretion,  in  prldn  of  eccomplieh- 
ment.  and  interest  in  Job. 


Tangerman,  E.j.  Every  man  his  own  inspector,  every  foreman  his 
own  boss  at  Graflex,  American  Machinist.  1953,  7,  J. 

Report  on  Graflex  Incorporated,  Rochester,  New  York  which 
makes  precision  cameras.  The  company  operates  two  plants  and  is 
characterized  by  small  lot  prochiction.  Inspection  by  operators 
rather  than  Inspectors,  full  freedom  of  action  by  foreman, 
excellent  work  methods,  tool  control,  p.oduction  engineering  and 
plant  house  keeping. 


Taveggia.  T.C..  a Hcdley.  R.A.  Work  discretion  and  work  satisfaction. 
A study  of  British  factory  workers.  Technical  Report  No.  25.  Contract 
Nonr  N00014-69-A-0200-9001  NR  151-351,  Apri*.  1974.  University  ot  Cali- 
fornia, Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Presents  and  discusses  a portion  of  empirical  data  collected 
from  a large  sample  of  British  factory  workers  (N-5,274)  and  relates 
these  workers’  perception  of  the  discretion  available  to  them  of 
their  work  satisfaction.  Perceived  discretion  is  tteasured  foi  two 
sectors  of  work  experience:  first,  discretion  surrounding  actual 

Job  performance t end  eecond.  diecretion  involving  participation  in 
the  world  of  work.  the  major  conclusion  suggested  by  the  evidence 
presents  <1  ie  that  job  performsnes  discretion  ie  less  significantly 
related  to  work  satisfaction  then  workers’  percsived  discretion  as 
to  whera  and  at  what  job  they  work,  thers  was  substantial  variation 
ie  workers’  perception  of  Job  and  work  discretion. 


Taveggia.  T.C..  6 Medley,  R.A.  Job  specialization,  work  values, 
and  woiksi  dissatisfaction.  Technical  Report  No.  29.  January.  1975, 
University  of  California.  Contract  Nonr  N00014-69-A-0200-9001-NR 
151-315,  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Tha  recent  work  literature  includes  three  contradictory  propo- 
sitions relating  Job  apeci a 1 1 ration  and  worker  dissatisfaction.  The 
first  predicts  an  unc«nd tt Ions  1 re  1st ionshlp  between  these  vniisblea* 
the  second  predicts  that  it  will  be  higher  among  workers  committed 
to  middle-class  wr.rk  vslues»  the  third  predicts  that  it  will  be  high- 
sr  among  "alienated*  workers.  This  paper  reports  data  from  3,193 
British  industrial  workers  which  suggest  that,  when  individually 
measured  and  enlysed,  Job  characteristics  relate  In  different  waye 
end  In  varying  degress  to  **>rker  dissatisfaction.  The  implication 
for  the  abovs  propositions  is  that  they  may  be  complementary  rather 
them  competing*  the  validity  of  each  may  depend  on  the  snec i f ic 
correlate  or  correlates  of  specialisation  upon  which  attention  is 
foemi. 
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Abstracts  (Cont'd.) 


Tsylor.  F.  V 
Herp**r  A Row. 


Hrw  York i 


Presents  principle#  o t scientific  management  which 

involve,  .our  , o.pon. iM U I is. . <»>  <*«velop  a fiance 

for  '•ach  element  cl  * man',  work  which  replace,  the  old  rule 
of  thumb  metho:.  '?»  sc  lent  l flea  Uy  .elect  and  train  the  worker 
in  this  method.  <J>  cooperate  with  worker  to  insure  work  is 
collated  »n  prescribed  manner,  and  <4>  equal  divialon  of  work 
and  reaponaibillty  between  management  and  the  worker. 


The  steps  to  be  followed  in  developing  the  work  method 
•re  as  follows.  11)  find.  say.  ten  or  fifteen  different  men 

ibly  in  as  many  separate  establishment,  and  different  parts 
of  the  country > who  are  especially  skillful  in  doing  th.  particular 
wc.k  to  be  analysed.  (21  Study  the  exact  series  of  elementary 
operations  or  motion,  which  each  of  the.e  men  u.es  in  doing  the 
work  which  is  being  invest igated.  ..  woll  s.  the  implement,  each 
man  use*  (J)  Si-dy  with  a stop  watch  the  time  required  to  make 
each  of  these  elementary  movements  and  then  a<ilect  the  quickest 
way  of  doing  each  element  of  the  work.  (4)  Eliminate  sll 
movements,  slow  movements,  snd  useless  movements.  (9)  After  doing 
sway  with  all  unnecessary  movements,  collect  into  one  series  the 
quickset  snd  best  movements  as  well  as  the  best  implements 


Taylor  J.C.  Seme  effects  of  technology  in  organizational  change. 
fr-an  Relations.  1*71.  !!•  10V121.  la) 

t..t«  th. ot  .0phi.tic.t.d 

Vm  140  non- super viaory  work  groups  employ.d  by  • refinery  comp 
The  results  supported  the  hypotheses. 


Taylor.  J.C.  Technology, and, j>lanned. 
Arbor.  Mlchiqent  Institute  for  Socia 
igan,  1971.  (b) 


organizational  change.  Ann 
1 Pe search,  University  of  Mich- 


GW.,  rou It.  of  p.p.r-and  p.ncll  qce.tlonn.lt..  .dnin  .t.t.d 
to  non-.np.rvi.ory  «.mb.rv  of  .on*  100  vork  qropp.  In  .n  orl  r.fln.ry 
.nd  an  lnsur.nc.  flm.  ITOt.l  S-1.8001.  In  neither  company  -*• 

.Jvc. tlon,  tenuro.  nr  vrh.n  v. . rural  beck., round  found  »1» 
to  .up.rvt.ory  or  peer  L.d.r.hip,  or  to  qroup  pro....,  >"  th<  r. 

finery,  level  of  tcohnoloqioel  .ophi.t feet  Ion  — . found  .0  be  d r..tly 
r.l.lod  10  th.  pr.-ch.mie  lev.1  of  .uporvl.ory  end  P««r 

.nd  to  group  pro.-.,.,  -her...  th.  .n.ur.nc.  company  eho»»d  th.  Inver... 
After  a successful  attempt  to  Incroaae  peer  leaderehlp  end  group  pro- 
c...  in  th.  r.fln.ry,  group.  -Itb  «>r.  t.chnologlc.l  .cphr.t lc.tlon 
■ howto  »or.  Incre...  than  group,  with  MM.  ."eng.  .It.mpt 

unsuccessful  in  the  ineurence  company . 


Taylor.  J.C..  Landy.  J . , Levine.  M , A Kamsth  D.  The  quality  of 
w-  r » In  j r ; f*  An  annotated  bih)  >«virwAy.  toe  Angela*/  Center  for 
Orq»nii»* ion»!  St  dies.  Graduate  School  of  Management.  University 
of  California.  197J. 

This  annotated  bibliography  attempts  to  classify  all  empirical 
research  fn-m  1 99  7 to  197?  that  deala  with  the  quality  of  working 
life  as  a phenomeno log i si  experience  of  people  at  work. 

The  bibliography  has  been  designed  to  provldo  s baa  is  for  aval* 
nation,  planning,  research  snd  change  development  from  which  re- 
searchers ana  profesa  lone ta  can  formulate  a coherent  body  of  theory 
• nd  pre<-tlce  for  creating  conditions  for  humane  working  life.  It 
has  also  been  designed  to  accumulate  experience  eo  data  snd  make  it 
available  to  managers,  union  leaders  snd  government  officers  «4to  are 
preparing  to  review  or  evaluate  the  literature  in  this  arse  as  a 
prelude  to  formulating  policy  end  action. 


Taylor,  L.F. 
ment.  London  i 


Hot  for  bread  alone « 

Business  Book#  Limited,  1972. 


Mon-ar adrmic  book  on  successful  Job  enrichment  programs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  end  Europe.  Book  contains  9 case  studies 
Including  < 


1.  Richard  Baxendale  A Sons  Limited 

2.  Dexion-Comlno  Internet ionai  Limited 
J.  Ph'  l I »»*  limit  ad  • Itanlow  Refinery 
4.  Mercury  House  Group 

9.  Cftr»li«»iun  A Pewhuret  flroopi  William  Tattoo  A 
Co.  Limited 
4.  Electricity  board 
7.  Swedish  State  Power  Board 
B.  Volkswagen  AO 
9.  The  Volvo  Group 


and  briaf  example#  fromt 

Jenaen  Motor  Company,  U* 

Ma«  ford  Launderera  and  Clearnera 
■Ilia  of  fife  Unit  Dry  Cleaning  Shops 
k/wthorpe  Holdings  Limited  Group  of 
Companies  t He  Hermann  Deutach 

The  book  attempts  to  bndqs  the  gap  between  academia  and 
managera.  research  end  application,  theory  and  pr act  lea. 


Telchner,  H.H.,  A Olson,  D.E.  A preliminary  theory  of  the  effects 
of  teak  end  environmental  factors  on  human  performance.  Human  far  tore. 
1971,  299-144. 

Developed  a systematic  approach  to  the  prediction  of  human  per- 
formance as  a function  of  task  variables  and  environmental  factors. 

The  approach  uaea  the  basic  literature  of  oxpc  r Imorila  1 psychology 
end  of  physiology  in  e context  in  which  postulates  and  assumptions 
•bout  underlying  processes  and  empirical  relationships  are  made  as 
specific  as  possible.  This  paper  is  e presentation  of  the  postulates, 
assumptions,  and  models  for  handling  them.  its  aim  la  toward  organ- 
isation and  feasibility  rather  then  toward  e final  theory  of  human 
performance. 


Theologtie.  O.C.,  a Fleishman,  E.A.  Development  cf  a taxonomy  of 
human  performance:  Validation  study  of  ability  scales  for  classifying 

human  tasks.  Catalog  of  liele.lcd  liorwuii  in  Psycho  logy.  l*>7j. 


Presents  preliminary  entlmatca  of  the  construct  and  predictive 
validity  of  the  Task  Assessment  Scales  (TA 5)  that  consists  of  a set 
of  39  scales  representing  different  human  ability  requirement*  to  be 
used  In  the  analysis  of  per foi wince  on  various  tasks.  The  TAS  repre- 
sents one  system  for  describing  and  class l tying  tasks  in  order  to 
improve  the  generalizations  of  ro-iearch  results  about  human  performance. 
A panel  of  nine  judges  used  the  TAS  to  rate  each  of  18  tasks.  These 
data  wore  subjected  to  two  separate  analyte*.  Ftrat,  coefficient*  of 
correlation  and  similarity  wejo  uned  to  examine  the  relationship  bo- 
tween  selected  ability  scales  and  empirically  derived  ability  factors 
which  they  were  designed  to  represent.  ibis  analysis  proviJcj  jn 
estimate  of  tho  construct  validity  of  the  scales.  Second,  a multiple 
regression  technique  was  used  to  determine  the  predictive  relationship 
which  existed  between  the  ju<Jqes'  ability  ratings  of  tasks  and  moan 
porfenaonco  data  on  these  tanks  that  was  obtained  from  an  earlier 
factor-analytic  study  utilizing  the  same  tasks.  In  general,  it  was 
found  that  tho  ability  scales  possessed  substantial  construct  and  pre- 
dictlvo  validity.  Tho  task  ratings  on  the  eiqht  scales  which  were 
assessed  for  construct  validity  were  significantly  correlated  with  the 
factor  loadings  for  these  same  tonka  on  factors  which  cor responded  to 
these  scales.  Further,  a isultiple  regression  equation  was  generated 
which  indicated  that  a set  of  three  ability  scales  were  significantly 
related  to  (U-.G4,  p<.01)  pet-formanco  on  the  tanks  which  were  rated. 
Although  a final  interpretation  of  these  findings  must  await  subsequent 
cross-validation  efforts,  it  does  appear  that  the  tab  velidly  describe 
human  tasks. 


Theologue,  O.  C.,  Romsstiko,  T.,  A Fleishman,  E.  A.  Development  of  a 
taxonomy  of  human  performance,  A feasibility  etudy  of  ability  di- 
mensions for  classifying  human  tasks.  JSAS  Catalog  of  Selected 
Pocume_n»s  ip  pivVIqt/.  1971.  2-  *9. 

A major  problem  which  confront*  the  behavioral  sciences  is 
th#  lack  of  a unifying  set  of  dimensions  for  deacrilnnj  human  task  per- 
formance. The  absence  of  such  a system  limits  the  ability  to  relate 
human  performance  observed  in  one  task  to  that  observed  in  similar 
tsnKs.  Thera  in  a need  for  a well-defined,  task-descr ipt 1 vo  language 
for  use  by  those  who  rust  apply  the  result*  ot  research  to  operational 
tasks.  This  report  describes  one  of  several  approaches  under 
development  as  part  of  a larger  program:  the  approach  is  concerned 
with  developing  a task  elate i f teat  ton  system  based  upon  known  p*ra- 
me'srs  of  human  performance.  The  human  abilities  on  which  this 
system  was  based  were  derived  primarily  from  the  reported  factor 
analyst,*  of  human  per  fore-arc*  in  the  cognitive,  psychonutor. 
physical,  perceptual,  and  sensory  areas.  Definitions  of  the  abilities 
wets  developed  together  with  rating  scales  for  each  ability.  A series 
Of  pilot  rntudlmm  w«re  ’hen  undertaken  with  the  objective  of  producing 
an  instrument  which  would  have  high  reliability  in  classifying  human 
taaks.  During  these  exploratory  studies,  the  initial  ant  c •'  human 
abilities  were  modified,  rh-  definition#  nf  t he  ebilitlee  were 
rewteed,  and  the  rating  technique  was  improved,  in  addition,  various 
nods  of  analysing  the  reliability  date  were  examined  and  two 
methods  of  anchoring  the  rating  scales  were  compared.  The  results 
of  this  pilot  research  indicated  that  it  was  possible  to  develop  a 
set  of  reliable,  ability  based  scales  for  classifying  tasks  although 
more  work  will  be  needed.  Future  research  on  s human-ebili  .y 
approach  to  classification  will  continue  with  the  Investigation  of 
the  problems  of  scale  reliability  end  will  initiate  research  on 
questions  of  Use  validity  of  the  class! ftcatory  Instrument 


Ibompaon.  D.B.  Enrichment  in  action  convinces  skeptics.  Irrfuatrv 
»cek.  Feb.  14.  1971. 

Reports  on  a job  enrichment  program  Initiated  In  1971  at  the 
kaiser  Aluminum  Corporation  in  Ravenswood,  West  Virginia,  with  60 
maintenance  workers  In  e reduction  plant.  Productivity  was  low  snd 
thars  were  walkouts  and  slowdowns.  Time  clocks  were  removed  end 
supervision  wan  eliminated.  Workers  decided  what  maintenance  jobs 
were  to  bo  done  end  In  whet  priority.  employees  kept  their  own  time 
cards.  Results  showed  improved  morels,  pride  in  work,  decrees** 
tardiness,  maintenance  costs  down  9.9%  end  maintenance  work  done  with 
more  "quality." 


f- 
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Tiehy.  ■ M . A Sands trom.  T.  Organizational 
Sweden  Cqtumbia  Journal  of  World  Business. 
14-27. 


Innovations  in 
1974.  9.  (2). 


Description  of  $Jil<  Scania- Soderta ive  engine  assembly  olant 
la  which  autonomous  wort  group*  assemble  ant  Ira  anginas  and  Volvo 
Kalaar  factory  for  taas  assembly  of  automobile*. 

• oth  innovations  ara  described  as  " technont ructura 1 “ in  that 
technological  and  anvi ron««ita I conditions  constrain  and  limit  tha 
organ  list lona l design  and  management  structure  but  do  not  fully 
dataraina  it  Tha  final  tcchnoat ructura 1 arranga  should  produce 
a das i rad  a f fact  on  individual  members.  Tha  following  principles 
gu  1 dad  wort  restructuring  in  Kvadem 

1.  Participation  in  daclslon  making  increases  coesnitment  and 
motivation  to  carry  out  the  decisions, 

2.  Paoola  have  cowrie*  sata  of  motivation  for  working. 

1.  Tha  cora  unit  tor  improving  employee  satisfaction  and 
performance  is  tha  work  group  not  the  manager  or  the 
individual  worker. 

*-  A sense  of  completeness  and  satisfaction  with  a task  i« 
•financed  whan  tha  individuals  participate  in  a total  task. 

».  Tasks  should  be  organised  to  give  tease  maximum  control 
over  tha*. 

4-  Physical  architecture  la  important  in  affecting  satisfaction 
emd  productivity. 


Tinsley.  II. E..  4 Woles.  O.J.  A mu  1 1 i t ra  i t-mul  t imothod  congiarleon  of 
job  reinforcer  ratings  of  supervisors  and  auperviaeea.  Journal  of 
vocational  Behavior.  1971,  ±,  2(12-299. 

Comparison  of  responses  of  supervisors  and  workers  on  the  Min- 
nesota Job  Description  Questionnaire  which  was  completed  by  138 
supervisors  nf  nine  joha  and  381  of  their  eupervisees.  The  resulting 
Occupational  Reinforcer  Patterns  (ORPs)  were  compared  by  correlational 
analysis  anil  analysis  of  variance.  ORPs  from  both  group*  had  high 
epiit-oroup  reliabilities.  Strong  support  was  obtained  for  the  con- 
vergent and  divergent  validity  of  the  civil  engineer,  elementary 
teacher,  and  radiologic  technologist  ORPs.  Moderate  support  wit  de- 
monstrated for  the  validity  of  the  social  caseworker,  bank  teller. 
autoav>bi)a  salesmen,  and  salesman-driver  OMPe,  whllo  the  waiter-wait- 
ress and  truck  driver  ORPs  were  found  to  be  of  questionable  validity. 
The  data  auggest  that  supervisors  and  supervisees  generally  perceive 
relnforcer  characteristics  similarly,  although  the  two  groups  of 
ratera  tended  to  disagree  on  the  extiinaic  reinforcers  and  on  the  re- 
inforcer characteristics  of  lower  level  occupations. 


Travelers  Insurance  Co.  Job  enrichment  trial-data  processing  depert- 
ai  Report  June  1071.  Travelers  In- 
sure nee  Co. 

Reports  on  controlled  job  eni ichment  program  in  data  processing 
dapartmei  t of  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  One  group  of  keypunch  operators 
(*•42)  were  given  responsibility  for  work  schedules,  correcting  coding 
and  keypunch  errors  enddealing  directly  with  company  employees  who 
r*r,.jMi  keypunching  Another  group  in  the  main  office  (R*MI  served 
sa  the  control  group  end  their  jobs  were  not  enriched.  The  program 
was  evaluated  at  the  end  of  a years  trial.  The  results  are  reported 
below. 


Woodland  Street  Date  Center 

tlxpet  lmcr.tal  Crouo)  ICSJltrnl  CyguaJ 


Currant  Productivity 

104.0% 

94.0% 

10.0% 

Ret  lo 

Absenteeism  Chengs 

24.1% 

(39.0%) 

53.1% 

Turnover  Change 

(4.4%) 

5.1% 

(11.5%) 

Attitude  laprovm&ent 

14.5% 

.5% 

16.0% 

Throughput  Change 

19.4% 

8.1% 

31.5% 

(cards  per  hour) 

Error  Ratio  Change 

35.  3% 

.8% 

34.5% 

Trial.  E.L..  4 R.imforth,  K.N.  Some  nodal  and  psychologic* l con- 
(tqusnr*.  o i the  Ujnywal l m-  thod  of  ooal -getting.  g<wr.an. jy \ fUfllH. 
1951.  £,  »-J«. 

Describee  hand  got  composite  group  method  of  coal-mining 
with  me<  i anlaed  long  wall  method  Ttile  contemporary  methods  of 
coel  -getting  has  prevent#  establishment  of  sound  personal 
relations  among  miners.  A variety  of  defenses  displayed  by  the 
workers  Is  reviewed  enJ  ihe  conclusion  la  that  a mvre  detailed 
study  of  the  social  structure  of  the  mine  will  help  reduce  the 
need  for  theea  defenses.  \eae  problems  Include  uneven  levels 
of  functional  efficiency  between  shifts,  cycle  stoppages,  low 
productivity.  Isolation  of  some  miners,  competition  end  problems 
between  workers  scapegoating,  end  absenteeism.  (See  TVlat, 

■iggln,  Murrey,  A Pollock,  1941). 


Trist,  E.L.,  Hiqqin,  G.W..  Murray,  H.,  4 Pollock.  A P Organ! ra- 
tional choice.  London:  Tavistock  Publications.  1961. 

Between  1955  and  1958  the  Tavistock  Institute  of  Human  Re- 
lations were  able  to  carry  further  their  coal-mining  etudioe  by 
making  simultaneous  studies,  in  a single  locality,  of  a varietv 
of  systems,  ranging  from  traditional  unmet hanired  working,  thr  -ugh 
conventional  partly  mechanized  systems,  to  rare  highly  mechanised 
emergent  systems. 

Each  production  unit  was  examined  as  a aocio-terhnica 1 system. 

The  various  forme  of  organization  found  In  northwest  Durham 
were  analyzed  in  five  aspects!  the  quality  of  the  work  roles 
the  system  gives  rise  to:  the  kinds  of  task  group;  the  work 
culture:  the  nature  of  Inter-group  relations:  and  the  managing 
system  for  each  pattern,  long  term  (e.g.  15  months)  observation 
Of  actual  functioning  led  to  comparison  against  a very  Interesting 
set  of  criteria. 

The  core  study  was  of  a 'conventional-  mechanized  long-wall 
face  and  of  a strictly  comparable  face  worked  on  a 'composite 
system.  In  the  corpoaite  unmechanized  mining  the  face-worker  is 
mult  i-ek  1 1 leg.  working  in  a snail,  largely  autonomous  primary 
group,  each  man  having  a direct  interest  in  the  total  task.  The 
whole  business  of  getting  coal  la  complete  In  each  shift.  In  the 
conventional  long-wall  method  where  conveyors  and  coal-cutters  are 
used,  it  takes  three  shifts  to  complete  the  total  tar-.  One  ehift 
undercuts  end  prepares  the  far o,  the  next  fills  the  lenannod 
coal  onto  the  conveyor,  the  third  advances  the  approach  roads  and 
packs  the  roof.  The  total  cycle  la  thus  cut  across  by  shlfla. 

In  the  campnalte  re'hanlred  method  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
the  group  cohesion  by  goal  setting  group  bonus  incentives  and 
interchanging  jobs. 

Differences  in  functioning  were  striking.  Non-productive 
work  caused  by  disorganization  or  hold-ups  -'non-cycle  e ilvlty  - 
amounted,  in  the  conventional  group,  to  32%  of  time;  in  the 
composite  group,  incredibly,  it  was  half  of  one  percent.  Variety 
of  work  experience  was  of  course  greeter  In  the  composite:  on 
average,  men  gained  experience  on  1.6  tasks  against  the  l of  the 
conventional.  'Variety  of  work  group  experience'  was  five  times 
as  much  in  the  costpoelte  aa  in  the  convent  lone  1 . 'Absence* 
totalled  20%  of  possible  shifts  In  the  conventional,  compared  with 
8.2%  in  the  coaiposite.  The  conventional  was  never  ahead  of 
’cycle  timetable',  and  in  69%  of  cycles  was  behindhand,  whereas 
composite  was  up  to  tiw-'sMe,  or  even  in  advance,  in  96%  of 
cycles.  Productivity  e»  output  per  man  shift  at  the  face  waa 
3.5  tone  for  conventional,  against  5.1  tons  for  composite. 


Trunko,  D.A.  Individual  and  gtoup  correlates  of  attitudes  toward 
work-rol ated  change.  Journal  of  Applied  5*ycholoqv.  1961  c. 
338-344.  — 

This  report  presented  aome  of  the  findings  of  a study  of  the 
correlates  of  employee  attitudes  toward  change  as  a general  tob- 
related  phenomenon.  Questionnaire  and  personnel  tile  data  were 
obtained  for  212  nonaupervisory  and  4fc  supervisory  pern, reel  of 
a medium  sized  mldwestern  insurance  company  involved  in  office 
automation.  Attitudes  toward  change  were  measured  with  a nine- 
item  Change  Scale  included  in  the  quea t i Jnna i r es . Evidence  for 
tha  reliability  and  logical  validity  of  the  Scale  were  presented. 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows*  f)j  PemaJe 
employees  acorea  alqr.iticantly  lever  on  the  efranoe  Scale  than 
males.  However,  since  none  of  the  other  indices  o.  i«*b  invest- 
ment (age,  length  of  service,  and  Jco  Involvement  Index)  was 
predictive  of  change  attitudes,  the  sex  difference  w«,  interpreted 
In  terms  of  the  differential  importance  assigned  to  v»r  imn  as- 
pects of  the  job  by  men  and  women.  Since  women  consistently  rats 
social  Aspects  of  the  job  as  relatively  mote  Important  than  do 
men.  it  was  hypothesized  that  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  change 
may  reflect  a perceived  threat  to  informal  aocial  structure  change 
poses  a threat  to  the  satisfaction  ol  social  needs  through  iniortrel 
social  structure.  (2)  Change  Scale  scores  were  positively  related  to 
Wonder  11c  Personnel  Test  scores,  amount  of  education,  end  freed™* 
from  job  anxiety,  support  lug  the  view  that  change  attitudes  are 
related  to  the  capacity  to  adjuat  to  changes.  (1)  Attitudes  toward 
change  were  found  to  be  associated  with  work  group  membership. 

Change  Scale  acorea  within  groups  hntnn  relatively  mci  o hum. -gene  us 
than  among  groups.  (4)  Group  cohesiveneas  vaa  neqatlvely  related 
to  Group  Chang,-  scores.  This  finding  .ave  support  to  the  view  that 
less  favorable  attitudes  toward  change  may  Indicate  that  change 
poses  a threat  to  the  satisfaction  of  social  needi  through  informal 
Social  striicluro.  (r*l  Supervisor  a ' attitude*  towai  d change  were 
positively  related  to  Group  Chanqe  scores,  while  supervisor*'  scores 
on  a measure  of  au thor 1 t ar lan lam  were  negetlvely  related  to  Group 
Change  ernrra . However,  supervianre*  scoiee  on  an  Index  of  human 
relations  attitudes  wore  unrelated  to  attitudes  of  the  qroup  to- 
ward change.  (6)  Among  employees  who  perceived  increases  during 
tha  preceding  year  in  variety,  akin  and  responsibility  demands, 
and  chances  for  promotion,  approval  of  theae  increases  was  as 
eoctaied  with  higher  Change  Scale  scores  than  indifference  or  dis- 
approval. This  evidence  provided  tentative  support  for  the  view 
that  readlneee  for  change  is  relate**  to  employee  needs  for  variety, 

• tetiaa,  and  self-expression  at  work. 
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Tuggle.  C.  Job  enlargements  An  assault  on  assembly  line  inef- 
ficiencies. Industrial  f.nTtr»»rlr»q.  1969  (February),  27-31. 

Describes  Modular  assembly  operations  In  which  work  elements 
are  combined  and  the  lonqrr  elemental  times  are  balancod  by  shorter 
on«e.  Advantages  of  modular  assembly  are  improved  quality,  greater 
scheduling  flexibility,  simpler  to  trace  rejects,  and  spot  workers 
who  need  additional  training.  Disadvantages  include  duplicate 
tool#  and  fixtures,  more  floor  space.  Increased  training,  need  for 
complex  handling  system  and  limitations  of  product  lira  and  charac- 
ter 1st  ice . 

Describes  three  examples  of  modular  aesecbllesi 

* 1.  An  Iowa  producer  of  drive  mechanism  chsnged  from  a 

carousel  eight -man  assembly  line  to  an  individual 
assembly  station  where  complete  Job  ie  assembled 
by  one  worker  including  testing.  Change  resulted 
in  3 7%  reduction  in  lsbor  costs  end  drop  in  reject 
rate  from  it  to  0.5%. 

2.  A Wisconsin  manufacturer  of  domestic  furnaces  changed 
from  a bs*ch  prod’i'**  ion  on  ••sechly  line  with  run  of 
two-three  days,  two  lines,  five  products,  due  to 
quality  complaints.  A modular  assembly  unit  consist- 
ing of  eight  independent  assembly  line#  each  manned 
by  two  workers  with  10-12  minute  cycle  times  wars  set 
up.  E**-h  line  ran  any  of  the  five  models.  Results 
Indicated  8X  reduction  in  complaints  and  gain  in 
scheduling  flexibility. 

3.  A Wisconsin  appliance  manufacturer  changed  from  a 
five  product,  two  conveyor,  one  minute  cycle  time 
to  a mao-woman  assembly  tears  which  assembles  the 
entire  unit.  Results  Indicate  24%  reduction  in 
wiMbly  labor  coats. 


Turner,  A.N.  Management  and  the  assembly  line.  Harvard_Bus .iness 
Review.  195%.  3j.  40-48. 

Discusses  basic  assumptions  about  human  motivation  and  capacity 
which  are  held  al  all  levols  of  management.  These  assumptions  re- 
inforce undesirable  effects  of  assembly  line  technology  snd  mist  be 
counteracted.  nechanical  pacing  and  repetitive  Job  patterns  are 
.our  rc.  ,f  *..tVor  din.  at  is  faction  Wau.c  they  cause  feelings  of  too 
much  pressure  and  impersonal ity . These  methods  violate  formal  en- 
gineering rationale  and  management  behavior. 

Author  recommends  experiments  to  introduce  more  worker  partici- 
pation and  m.  re  interest  and  voriity  in  assembly  line  Jobs.  Measures 
to,  .interact  pressure  of  assembly  line  include  managements  recognition 
of  lr.iividual  differences  in  work  pace,  trusting  workers  willingness 
to  wr-.v.  r«Kivi ng  msnsgement  pressure  to  produce  from  workers  on  line. 
Job  iotst.cn  and  delagatlng  responaibility  to  workers. 

Concludes  thst  studies  hsve  repeatedly  shown  that  successful 
foremen  counteract  technological  influences  of  preaeur*  and  imper- 
sonality. 


Turner.  A ■ . fc  Lawrence.  P . R . Induatrlal  lobs  and  the  worker;  An 
lnvett  Ida*,  ion  of  response  to  task  attributes.  Boston:  Harvard 

Talty,  Graduate  School  of  ftuiiMfl  Administration,  IMS. 

Reports  on  a comprehensive  study  of  the  attltudinal  behavioral 
responses  of  workers  to  different  aspects  of  their  job*.  The  ori- 
ginal hypotheses  were  that  wo:kers  respond  favorably  (high  satisfaction 
and  low  at*ence  rates)  to  jobs  which  are  more  complex,  have  more  re- 
sponsibility. sen  authority,  more  variety,  etc.  In  short,  "good" 
responses  would  accompany  high  level  jobs.  The  hypothesis  concerning 
at  tendance  was  confirmed  for  s sample  of  470  workers  from  11  industries 
working  on  47  different  Jobs.  The  hypothesired  positive  relationship 
between  job  level  snd  satisfaction  wan  not  supported.  Thl*  finding 
plus  the  presence  of  a .lumber  of  curvilinear  relationships  led  Turner 
and  Lawrence  to  the  conclus.on  that  the  workers  in  the  sample  had 
beer,  drawn  from  two  separate  and  distinct  populations  whose  members 
responded  in  dlffersnt  ways  to  similar  Job  characteristics.  The  in- 
vestigators. by  splitting  their  group  of  workers  on  s succession  of 
variables  and  analyzing  the  relationship  between  task  attributes  snd 
Job  satisfaction,  were  able  to  determine  that  workers  from  factories 
located  in  small  town#  reajiondo'l  dramatically  differently  from  workora 
»d*o  'tar  from  tx5re  urban  settings.  The  workers  from  small-town  settings 
tended  to  respond  to  task  attributes  in  the  manner  predicted  by  Turner 
sod  lavrtnrt  Workers  from  cities  indicated  no  relationship  between 
task  a'tr'butea  and  attendance  end  responded  with  low  Job  satisfaction 
to  euppcsedly  desirable  Job  attributes  and  with  high  satisfaction  to 
su  * i rat ; # * attributes  as  repet l t 1 veneaa . Turner  snd  Lawrence 

u*  sited  en  explanation  based  on  a notion  of  alienation  qua  nnnmle. 

They  ergo*")  thet  worker#  in  lerge  cities  with  their  extremely  hetero- 
geneous social  cultures  would  he  more  lively  to  ttormiesa  (anomic). 
T»ay  wo.14  fell  to  develop  atronq  group  or  subcultural  norms  and  values 
due  to  th*  ext  rem  else  snd  hateroqenl ty  of  the  cicy  population  snd 
would  fail  to  respond  positively  to  the  white  -oiler-oriented  values 
attached  to  larger,  more  autonomoua , more  skilled  Job*.  Rather  than 
ignoring  th#  effect . of  individual  dirfer*nc*a  or  attributing  them  to 
change.  Turner  end  Lawrence  were  able  to  determine  that  the  unexpected 
re#’.  1 1 e could  not  be  .ttributsd  to  chenc#  or  poor  mental  health  but 
could  be  attributed  to  differences  in  cultural  backgrounds. 


Turner.  A.N.,  (.  Miclette,  A.L.  Sources  of  satisfaction  in  repetitive 
work.  Occupational  Psychology.  1962.  ^6,  215-211. 

Interviewed  115  female  assembly  workers  from  an  electronic* 
plant.  Even  though  the  work  was  extremely  repetitive  and  routine, 
moat  of  the  workers  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself. 

The  main  sources  of  dissatisfaction  came  from  the  sense  of  being 
caught  in  a quantity-quality  squeeze  and  the  interruptions  from 
staff  and  supervisory  personnel.  Object,  batch,  line,  ar.d  process 
traction  were  discussed  as  sources  of  satisfaction.  Thus,  repe- 
tition (Job  size)  alone  ie  a poor  indicator  of  worker  response  snd 
the  various  sources  of  positive  motivation*  of  repetitive  work  must 
be  considered. 


Tuttle,  T C.  , & Cunningham,  J.W.  Affective  correlates  or  eyarem- 
atirally  derived  work  dimensions:  Validation  of  the  Occupation 

Analysis  ...v* ntory.  JSAS  Catalog  of  relucted  nncmmis  in  rayiho- 

lOUV.  1974,  4,  147. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate  siqnlficant  relationships 
between  e ya ter- a t lea  1 1 y derived  occupational  descriptors  and  select- 
ad  measures  of  worker  characteristics  in  the  affective  domain. 

The  occupational  (predictor)  variables  were  derived  from  the  Oc- 
cupation Analysis  Inventory  (OA1)  and  consisted  of  (a)  work-di- 
mension scor'S  describing  occupations  In  terms  of  woik  activities 
snd  conditions,  snd  b)  at ir ibut e -requ irement  estimates  character- 
izing occupations  in  »'-rme  of  various  human  attributes  for  which 
there  are  tests.  The  worker  (criterion)  variables  were  based  on 
the  responses  cf  Job  incurbenta  to  selected  interest,  need,  and 
satisfaction  gue* * lonns l r «•# . Ii  wan  proposed  that  significant 
relationships  between  these  two  sets  of  variables  would  provide 
support  for  the  construct  validity  of  the  occupational  descriptors. 
Tbe  Ohio  Vocational  Inter*  at  Survey,  the  Mlnneso'a  Importance 
Ouea tlonnal re.  a 1 the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Oues t ionnai re  were 
administered  to  Job  incumbents  in  selected  occupations.  In  ad- 
dition, existing  data  were  obtained  for  incumbent*  in  a sample  of 
occupations  of  the  Stronq  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Occupational 
Relnforcsr  Pattern  a*-ore*  for  anothor  sample  of  occupations  were 
obtained  from  the  Minnesota  Work  Adjustment  Project.  All  occu- 
pations for  which  'ho  aLove  criterion  data  were  obtained  were  rated 
on  the  0AI,  snd  these  ratings  wrrs  uso*J  In  deriving  work-dimension 
scores  snd  st tr  lbute-rcquirement  estimates  for  the  occupations. 

The  results  of  various  statistical  analysts  generally  supported 
the  construct  validity  of  th*  OAI  descriptors.  Sever,  general 
hypotheses  concerning  relationships  between  occupational  and  worker 
variables  w#r«  testa- 1 of  which  ewe  lecc-ived  substantial  support, 
and  tha  remaining  two  were  st  least  partially  supported.  it  was 
concluded  thst  the  OAI  work-dimension  scores  and  attribute-require- 
ment estimates  for  occupation#  poasssa  demonstrated  relevance  to 
tte  interests,  needs,  and  aatis fact  ions  of  job  incumbents. 


Oria.  A Hogy'a  work  aimplJ f ication  is  working  new  miracles.  Factory. 
Sept . , 1965,  1 12-115. 

Description  of  Allan  H.  Moger.sen's  work  a uspl  if  ication  aa  a mo- 
tivational technique.  Five  step  pattarn  of  work  simplification  la  aa 
follows i 

Step  1 ••  Select  a Job  to  Improve 
Step  2 - Get  the  facts  snd  make  a chart 
Step  3 - Challenge  every  detail 
Step  4 - Develop  a better  method 
Step  5 - Install  the  improvement 

Motivation  or'ontod  work  simplification  includes  wr.rkrr  participation, 
involvement  and  understanding  of  company  objectives  snd  changes  . The 
Individual  employe*  has  the  opportunity  to  assume  s role-thet  of  the 
part-timo  methods  enginoer  thst  enlarges  the  pert  he  p)ays  in  the  or- 
ganisation. 

Briefly  describes  Proctor  A Gambles  work  simplification  program 
in  area  of  costa  savings,  American  Viscose  quality  prograsi,  applica- 
tions of  work  a iaipl  if  ication  to  paperwork  and  Rochester  Oaa  and  Elec- 
tric program  for  management  development. 


O.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Work  in  America  i 
Report  of  a ape  cial  tank  fo  roe  to  the  S * r r * t a ry_  of  Health  . Education . 
and  Welfare.  Cambridge:  The  MIT  Press.  1973. 

Report  prepared  st  request  of  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  A 
Welfare  for  a broad-gaged  st-idy  of  the  Institution  of  work.  Task 
force  was  headed  by  a social  anthropologist,  four  members  of  federal 
govt.,  two  university  members,  s foundation,  s research  institute  snd 
* corns*. n Ity  agency. 

Th*  report  is  divided  into  the  following  aeven  chapter*:  (1) 

Functions  of  work  (2)  Worker  dissatisfaction  (3)  Physical  l mental 
costs  of  worker  dissatisfaction  (4)  Design  of  work  (S)  Vocational 
development  (6)  Pederei  policy  (7)  Conclueion.  The  appendix  suiamrlies 
in  tabviar  form  14  projects  involving  job  design  snd  lists  39  papers 
commissioned  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  the  etudy  end  scheduled  for 
•eperste  leter  publ test  ion# . 
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U.l.  Hew*  *nd  World  Report.  Hr*  drive 
July  17.  1972,  $0-54. 


£90- involvement . Job  satisfaction,  *nd  Job  performance 
cholor/.  1942  ii.  154-177. 


Report*  on  Job  enrichment  project*  »n  tovera 1 industries.  At 
Coming  Gl**sw*r*  in  Medfield  Ma**.  assembly  line  w**  abandoned  and 
4 femal*  employee*  were  given  enriched  Job#  ■■■•mb ling  entire  elec- 
tiical  hot  plate*  including  freedom  to  schedule  their  work  responsi- 
bility for  quality  testing  and  accountability  for  quality  of  final 
product.  Result*  indicated  that  within  six  months  of  the  enrichment 
project,  absenteeism  dropped  from  B%  to  1%  and  product  reject*  from 
>3%  to  1%. 


Reports  on  dats  from  Industrial  workers  in  an  oil  raflnery  and 
aloctronic*  menu fs~tu ring  corpany  which  support  th*  following  con- 
clusions! (a)  Persons  ago- involved  in  their  jobe  are  rated  higher 
in  Job  performance  then  those  not  so  *tjo-  invol v*d . There  is  also  a 
tendency  for  the  relationship  between  ego- invol vement  and  per  fortunes 
to  be  greeter  for  person*  high  in  autonomy*  although  the  results  ere 
met  significant.  (b)  Job  setiafection  and  satisfaction  with  self 
•f  person*  ego- Involved  in  their  Job*  i*  *igni f icently  more  positively 
related  to  the  amount  of  opportunity  for  self -express ion  In  their  Jobe 
then  is  the  case  far  person*  low  in  *go- involvement.  Similar  but  non- 
significant differences  war*  also  found  for  maasures  of  satisfaction 
with  health,  reported  feeling*  of  tension,  amd  frequency  of  absences. 


An  auto  mirror  manufacturer  Donne  1 ly  Mirror*  instituted  a long 
tars  enrichment- Incentive  plan  for  all  smployocs  (N-460) . Workers 
determined  their  own  salary  increases.  Bonuses  were  paid  to  workers 
on  the  basis  of  productivity.  Workers  were  organised  into  task-orl- 
•ntsd  teams  with  responsibi 1 ity  to  decide  assembly  line  pace,  breaks 
■nd  quality.  Wages. costs  and  profits  have  increased  despite  lowered 
prices  of  company  products. 


Kew  York, 


At  two  new  General  Electric  Plants,  a program  of  aeployae  par- 
ticipation was  instituted  which  included  Work  tesaw  of  25  employee* 
Meting  monthly  with  avparvlaora  to  discuss  problems,  experience*,  I 
suggestions.  Project  which  involved  greater  worker  recognition  and 
participation  resulted  in  employees  voting  down  a union. 


j*prk  and  Motivation  gives  a complete  analysis  of  the  inter- 
relationships between  human  motivation  and  tho  work  that  peep;*  per 
form.  The  author  has  drawn  on  naarly  a half  century  of  research  by 
psychologists,  economists,  and  sociologists  to  create  an  integrated 
picture  of  existing  knowledge  of  the  motivational  determinants  of 
occupational  choice.  Job  satisfaction  and  Job  performance.  Ho  simp] 
nostrum*  for  helping  people  to  make  better  occupational  choice*  or 
for  making  workers  happier  or  mors  affective  are  given  her*.  Th* 
work  focuses  on  the  development  of  a conceptual  model  of  Mtivatiom 
that  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  research  conducted  in  both 
basic  end  applied  settings.  The  consistent  use  of  this  model  pro- 
vides a background  against  which  specific  findings  are  interpreted 
end  new  hypotheses  are  suggested. 


Gaines  p*t  Pood  Plant  in  Topeka,  Kansas  divided  work  force  into 
3 specialised  tesmsi  processing,  shipping  and  office  work.  Job  ro- 
tation program  resulted  in  decrease  in  absenteeism,  pilferage  and  pro- 
duction coats  (10%  decrease) . Productivity  rose  10%. 


O.S.  Office  of  ManaqssMnt  and  Budget,  Soria 
Wash.  D.C..  O.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 


Indicators.  1473. 
Stock  Ho.  0324-00256. 


Mehba,  M.  A.,  * Bridwell,  L.  G.  Me a low  reconsidered:  A review 

of  research  on  the  need  hierarchy  theory.  Academy  of  Management, 
Proceedings  of  lied  Annual  Meeting.  Auqust,  147J,  514-520 

Review  of  research  literature  testing  three  clcmenc*  of  ■ 1 ow ' # 

need  hierarchy  theory:  (1)  need  classification  scheme.  (21  the 
deprivation/domination  proposition,  (1)  tho  qr  at  i f ic.it  ton/ act  iva- 
tion  proposition.  A review  o(  • factor  analytic  studies  cone  tided 
that  non#  of  the  studies  yielded  five  independent  need  categories. 
Bom*  evidence  exists  for  two  types  of  needs--highcr  and  lower. 
Belf-sctusliring  needs  may  emerge  as  an  Independent  category,  but 
it  may  not  be  * need  but  simply  a social  desirability  response 
resulting  from  cultural  values. 

Btudiss  that  have  tested  the  depr i vs t ion /domination  aspect  have 
used  the  Porter  Seed  Satisfaction  Quest ionna i re . Results  indicate 
that  the  deprivation/domination  proposition  is  partially  supported 
for  self-actualisation  and  autonomy,  but  not  for  security,  social 
•nd  esteem  needs.  Studies  of  satisfaction  and  judged  importance 
showed  e V relationship;  the  hiqhor  the  satisfaction  or  U.saatlefeO' 
t ion,  the  higher  the  ranked  Importance.  These  studies  indicate 
that  th*  proposition  that  ths  most  deficient  need  will  dominate 
may  not  be  as  simple  as  suggested  by  Maslow. 

Th#  third  element  of  the  theory — gretif icatlon/sctlvstion-- 
etetes  that  need  satisfaction  decreases  going  up  the  need  hier- 
archy end  that  the  higher  the  satisfaction  of  a need,  the  lower 
tbs  importance  of  the  need,  the  higher  the  importance  of  s need 
at  th#  next  level.  Two  longitudinal  studies  using  cross-lsygod 
ear relational  analysis  did  not  support  the  gratification/activa- 
tlom  portion  of  the  theory. 

The  authors  state  that  Maslow* s need  hierarchy  theory  is  almost 
ee testable. 


remr  years  of  research  to  bring  together  date  they  regard  as  the 
moat  revealing  of  how  Americans  are  faring  when  it  com*  to  getting 
whet  it  is  sssummnd  everyone  want  a I health,  long  life,  nice  Job,  nice 
living  conditions  and  freedom  from  crime.  The  report  is  aminly  com- 
posed of  charts  and  graphs  denoted  to  sight  areas i health,  public 
safety,  education,  employment,  income  housing,  leisure  end  recreation, 
and  population.  It  brings  them  together  for  a wide  angle  statistical 
look  at  American  society  and  civilisation.  Beam  40%  of  the  Indivi- 
duals stalled  wore  reasonably  satisfied  with  their  jefcs. 


Van  Book,  ll. 0.  Tbs  influence  of  assoably  line  organisation  on  out- 
put, quality  and  morale.  Occupational  Ravchglocv.  1464.  15.  141-172. 

Reports  study  of  spsombly  line  of  H.J.  Phillips  Company  television 
receiver  factory  (Netherlands) . Assembly  line  was  studied  from  three 
points  of  viswi  output,  quality  and  morals.  Investigated  Influence 
Of  following  variable*  on  assembly  output  using  Mont*  Carlo  tinuletioe 
technique  (1)  presence  or  absence  of  bufferstock*  (2)  length  of 
aescably  lino.  Results  indicated  that  the  loss  percentage  in  a line 
without  bufferstocks  ia  about  four  timas  larger  than  in  a line  with 
bufferstock  between  workers.  Losses  in  balance  and  system  time  in- 
creaso  with  increasing  length  of  the  line.  The  shortost  waiting  time 
is  found  in  th*  shortest  line*  with  intervening  space  between  work- 
pieces. 


Results  indicated  that  regular  medium  speed  workers  produced 
hlghei  quality  products.  Concludes  that  shorter  line  with  buffer- 
stock  between  adjacent  workpieces  offers  most  favorable  condition  to 
achieve  good  quality. 


Walker,  C.R.  7b#  problem  of  th#  repetitive  job. 
Bovicw.  1450,  15.  54-58. 


A plan  of  "Job  enlargement”  in  the  Bndicott  Plant  of  the  IBM 
Corporation  was  devo loped  as  • swans  of  decreasing  the  monotony  of 
repetitive  jobe.  Th*  procedure.  Which  affected  several  hundred 
operators,  was  to  add  skills  and  responsibilities  to  the  minimum 
skills  of  the  sinqle-operatlon  *x>rker.  It  was  expanded  from  th# 
operation  alone,  to  setting-up  the  job  in  the  machine,  sharpening 
tool*,  and  inspection.  Benefits  resulting  werei  (1)  e better  quality 
product,  (2)  lass  idle  time,  for  both  machines  and  operators.  (3)  an 
enrichment  of  the  job  to  the  workers,  in  both  psychic  and  financial 
income . further,  the  program  resulted  in  eliminating  one  supervisory 
level,  with  a cones  quant  growth  in  prestige  for  the  workers. 


Tam  de  Van.  A. If.,  4 Oelbecq,  A.L, 
anit  structure.  Administrative  l 


A task  contingent  mods  1 of  work- 
L«HS>  Oerter  ly,  1474,  12.  183-194, 


* naBel  for  explaining  structural  variations  between  work  unite 
within  the  complex  organisation  i*  presented.  Based  upon  an  analysis 
of  th*  l**act  of  task  difficulty  and  task  variability  on  intrsorgsn- 
i sat  ions  1 structure,  a taxonomy  of  alternative  work-unit  structures 
ia  derived . The  taxonomy  suggests  that  work  unite  within  a complex 
organisation  can  be  classified  into  three  basic  structural  modes i (1) 
e systematised  mods.  (21  • service  mode,  and  (3)  ■ group  mods,  with 
variations  in  each  mods . However,  the  structural  distinction  between 
modes  is  one  of  kind  or  "type.-  While  th#  distinctions  within  modes  is 
one  of  degree . Data  on  120  work  unita  within  a large  government  em- 
ployment-security agency  are  presented.  Empirical  support  was  found 
for  th#  taxonomy.  Ths  work  unite  sampled  at  aix  different  levels  of 
structure^  (routine  service,  routine  system,  technical  service,  tech- 
nical system,  intensive  service,  and  design  group)  did  discriminate 
empirically  ee  the  bases  of  task  difficulty  end  variability  using  e 
flas4-sffscti  model,  end  were  shewn  to  fit  in  different  Mill  of  the 
temesMaqr  a#  predicted. 


Though  earns  might  consider  this  article  a heuristic  success,  it 
presented  little  in  the  way  of  data,  there  was  no  control  for  a 
Hawthorne  effect,  end  no  date  were  presented  which  concerned  satiate* 
time,  turnover,  ooeta,  etc. 


Connect leuti 


•tody  of  workers  adjustment  to  basic  change  in  technology  of 
work  task.  Between  1949  through  1951  a research  terns  conducted  three 
sots  of  interviews  with  workers  Involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
first  automatic  continuous  seamless  pipe  mill  in  the  U.8.  Contrasts 
work  task  in  the  automatic  mill  to  the  old  hand  method  to  show  ths 
amount  and  direction  of  behavior  change  required  by  the  new  technology. 


newspaper  report  of  Volvo  assembly  line  a fash  auto  plant  involving 
toon  approach  to  ssseebly  operations,  end  pace  controlled  by  worker, 
leitiel  results  report  10%  decrees*  in  employee  turnover,  and  i^v* ve- 
na* to  in  gmelity  and  safety. 
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Abstracts  (Cant'd. t 


Om  off  the  major  conclusion*  to  that  change*  in  technics!  boho- 
vtor  f trot  enrovnieted  by  workers  tocuo  tho  contor  of  n*Jor  )ob  dis- 
satisfaction v*e*  »h#  r»n  became  habituated  to  now  tasks  tbooo  earns 
lob  tooho  tec  asm  to  source  of  subjective  satisfaction.  following 
took  and  o'*or  vai  ob too  -ere  round  to  Interact  with  worker' s poroono- 
ltty  ch*r*c»ensti  o.  faith  in  smehine  or  technological  process;  tbo 
rata,  quantity  an4  variability  of  pay  ooaaurod  againot  poraonal  in- 
■ut  off  of  for  1 1 balance  b*«-m#a  company  tit*  and  woiker  taka  froa  toch- 
aological  ia*  iov*m at . job  inaocurlty.  phyaical  drudgery  or  Intellec- 
tual demands  of  jeis.  racoor  progress.  daily  and  hourly  continuity  of 
oork  and  poraonal I •«' ion  off  tbo  laanlmat#  production  machine*. 

Two  feature*  >i  oork  ora  aopactally  notabla  aa  having  contoquences 
for  tha  individual  o paraonaltty  system.  Tha  flrat  ia  that  whara  Job 
features  ara  intrinsically  unaatiofactory  for  tha  person,  hit  sttacn- 
mdi  to  tha  oniniiatlcn  la  largely  through  tha  formal  bond  of  oarnlnqo 
for  thair  instrumental  vslus  In  buylnq  a living  in  tha  community.  Tha 
aacond  oajor  conclusion  to  that  opaclflc  Job  content  la  a world  of  prl- 
aata  aat tsfact icna  for  thoaa  »dio  work  in  or  with  tha  Job. 

Tha  oaad  (or  aoc lability  on  tha  Job  ia  ravoalad  repeetsdly.  book 
rawrliH  adequate  management  policy  in  carrying  out  technological 

chanp  a. 


Walker.  C.R.  jj£<j»rn_  ISS*™ 1 MY  1P4  tMlimigtl-  Yor,u  ,,c<,r, 

Hill  book  Company.  Inc.,  1962. 


Tho  book  daala  with  four  topic*  arising  out  of  tha  relationship 
batwaan  nan  and  tha  nachina.  flrat.  it  attests  to  put 
into  tha  perspective*  of  tlna.  apace,  and  history.  facond.  it  lotto* 
at  tha  problana  and  pronlaaa  technology  hold*  for  Nif  rw 
in  our  own  day.  Third,  it  look*  at  technology  in  noo-W*it#rn  countries 
and  lastly,  it  anploraa  tha  unpracadantad  human  problems  and 
tunitiaa  posed  by  modem  technology. 


■alter,  c • iGte.t.  ,.H.  Hi.  ten  on  th.  tetetlr  llte-  Cte*>rl4»»i 
Barvard  University,  1952. 


Baporta  interview  atudy  of  lfO  auto  production  workers  salsctod 
from  total  work  fore*  of  1068.  Avarsg*  sga  of  workers  wss  only  27 
years.  Frincipal  area*  explored  were  previous  work  experience.  at- 
titudes toward  Job  itself,  human  rslationships  on  th*  Job.  pay  and 
security.  supervision,  working  conditions,  promotion  and  transfer  and 
tha  union,  Pesults  lndi<-«ted  that  absenteeism  and  turnover  1»  greater 
om  Jobs  whara  mss  production  characteristics  are  mors  pronounced. 
Other  result#  ara  briefly  suamarlsad  aa  followsi 


Of  tha  people  In  mass  production,  a smaller  number  are  on 
product  ton- Una  Jobs  than  soma  people  outside  industry  sup- 
pose and  product  Ion- Una  Jobs  vary  widely  in  complexity, 
fosslbly  th*  classic  case  of  tha  man  who  Just  tightens  bolt 
Bo.  47T  is  corplataly  fictional. 

Most  people  like  more  variety  in  their  work  than  tha  usual 
production- Una  Job  provides)  yat,  boredum  is  greatest  idien 
the  lob  is  neither  a©  simple  that  you  can  think  about  other 
things  nor  so  difficult  that  it  is  mental ly  absorbing. 

About  lOt  of  the  man  appear  to  like  or  be  indifferent  to 
tho  special  characteristic*  of  product ion- line  Jobs. 

Most  disliked  feature  of  production- 1 in#  "ork  i#  mechanical 

Social  1 eolation  (as  by  noise  or  character  of  the  work)  is 
considered  by  th*  men  to  be  an  important  reason  for  not  lik- 
ing soma  Job*. 


Waller,  J.,  a Marriott,  a.  A atudy  of  aom*  attitudes  to  factory 
work.  Occupational  Psychology,  1751,  25,  ltl-191. 

Provide  data  indicating  that  more  than  a third  of  tha  asployaas 
of  mass  production  factories  coaplainod  of  boredom,  but  in  rolling 
mills  th#  proportion  was  only  •%.  Boredom  was  mors  widespread  among 
conveyor  workers,  and  workars  wars  Isas  satisfied  on  such  jobs  if 
they  had  previously  held  a skilled  Job.  Oats  cam*  from  interviews 
with  976  man  from  three  large  factories.  This  seams  to  be  evidence 
supporting  th*  traditional  siodal  which  related  uniformity  and  repeti- 
tion in  work  to  dissatisfaction.  Individual  differences  in  worker 
responses  war#  considerable,  and,  in  fact,  "Many  liked  thair  work 
becauee  it  was  staple,  straightforward,  and  carried  no  responsibility .’ 
Differences  batwaan  factories  ware  attributed  to  differences  in  pro- 
duction techniques  rather  than  to  differences  between  tbo  parson#  pok- 
ing up  tho  work  forces  of  tho  faster las. 


Walter.  B.W.  The  need  for  Job  anrlctsaant  la  urgent.  Industrial 
Engineering.  1972.  (July),  14-18. 

Discusses  problem*  of  low  productivity,  poor  quality  production, 
eaployea  turnover,  absenteeism  end  union  is awes,  relates  failure  of 
management's  efforts  in  sres  of  reduction  of  work  week,  expansion  of 
vacation,  increased  salaries,  incentive  pay  piano,  and  recreation 
programs.  Concludes  that  Job  enrichment  and  tbo  redo sign  of  Jobo 
cam  raise  production  by  50*.  re  duos  errors  by  M*  and  moult  in 
substantial  most  savings. 


Walton,  M.S.  Now  to  countar  alienation  in  the  plant.  Harvard  Business 
Kav lew.  1972,  70- Bl.  (s) 

A plant  where  work  teams  perform  without  supervisors , where  many 
decisions  are  baaed  on  employee  ronnensue,  and  tdvere  moat  of  the  staff 
functions  are  assigned  to  line  operatora-in  what  future  organisation 
would  auch  a phenomenon  exist?  ’Probably  in  most.*  says  this  author, 
•because  such  rsdicsl  innovation*  are  part  of  tho  emerging  answer  to 
alienation  in  the  workplace."  H*  argues  that  total,  "systematic*  re- 
structuring of  tha  way  work  ia  done  la  required  to  both  meet  the 
changing  expectations  of  employees  end  increaee  productivity.  Some 
companies,  in  fact,  have  already  used  thi*  approach  with  considerable 
eu ccass-and  they  havo  the  productivity  and  high  morale  to  prove  it. 
After  analysing  the  eaployea  dissatisfaction  that  dictates  the  Inie* 
vat  ion  he  recommends,  the  author  draw*  les*o<to  from  s redesign  effort 
implemented  in  a pet- food  plant  by  a particularly  feword- looking  or- 
ganisation (General  Poods) . 


Walton.  R.B.  Topeka  General  rood#  Plant.  Unpublished  paper.  Available 
from  Richard  B.  Walton,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Businas* 
Administration.  Soldiers  field.  Boston.  Maae.,  02161.  1972.  (b) 

la  designing  this  new  plant  in  1971.  management  sought  to  solve 
problems  of  frequent  shutdown,  costly  recycling,  and  low  product. 

Workers  (»»701  wars  organised  into  relatively  autonomous  work  groups 
with  each  group  responsible  for  a large  segment  of  tha  production 
process.  Operators  war*  given  responsibility  for  staff  functions,  and 
more  decision  asking.  A single  Job  claeei f icetien  system  was  used 
with  pay  increases  based  on  the  total  number  of  job*  a worker  could 
do.  Berly  results  indicated  positive  assessment  of  the  plant  by  both 
team  members  and  leaders.  Plant  is  operated  by  70  workers  rather  than 
110  estimated  as  nesessary  by  industrial  engineers.  Several  problems 
emerged  e.g.  teas ism  over  compensation  schema , excessive  group  pres- 
sures oo  individual  workers  and  operators  unwillingness  to  accept 
bemad* r responsibility. 


Walton,  B.B.  Quality  of  working  llfet  What  is  it?  8 loan 

fttPtatpent.  I*™,  li.  il-21- 

Proposes  8 major  conceptual  categories  for  analysing  the 
Salient  features  of  th*  quality  of  working  life  (1)  adequate 
and  fair  coaqw-neat ion  (2)  safe  and  healthy  workinq  conditions 
(3)  Immediate  opportunity  to  use  and  develop  human  capacities 
including  autonomy  multiple  skil Is, mform.it ion  and  perspective, 
whole  tasks  and  planning  (4)  future  opportunity  for  continued 
growth  and  security  (5)  social  integration  In  tha  work  organi- 
sation (()  constitutionalism  in  the  work  organisation  (?)  work 
and  total  Ilfs  space  (8)  tha  social  ralavanc*  of  work  Ilfs. 
The**  eight  conceptual  categories  sre  r mlmtmd  to  several  types 
of  analyses  including  productivity,  changes  over  time,  salience 
for  ditforont  groups  of  employees,  and  relationship  batwaan  th* 
eight  categories.  Walton  project*  pessimistic  trends  of 
aggressively  expressed  alienation  aa  a result  of  a lower  organi- 
sational change  in  comparison  to  eaployea  expectation*. 


Walton.  B.S.  Th#  diffusion  of  new  work  structure*,  Explaining  why 
success  didn't  taka,  fl£_qanli*tlonal  Dynamic^  1975.  1.  3-22. 

Btudy  of  eight  organisations  (Corning  Glass.  General  roods. 

Alcen,  Shell  V.K..  Wore k Hydro.  Volvo,  Hunitfo*  Pulp,  and  northern 
Electric)  which  began  work  redesign  projects  in  th#  1960‘s.  All  of 
th*  early  work  restructuring  projects  war*  judged  initially  success- 
ful. The  current  study  explored  the  diffusion  of  these  project* 
throughout  the  company.  Th*  diffusion  process  followed  a general 
pattern  or  model  as  follows,  Step  1 - initiation  of  pilot  experiment) 
Btep  2 - pilot  experiment  declared  early  aurcesst  Btep  3 - recogni- 
tion and  resources  provided  for  further  work  restructuring;  Step  4 - 
mere  general  interest  in  work  restructuring  aroused;  Btep  5 - change 
•g##*'*  interventions  extend  throughout  corporate  system.  Step  6 - 
facilitating  networks  develop;  Step  7 - personnel  movemont  occurs. 

Problem  area*  in  diffusion  include  rBgreseion  in  the  pilot  pro- 
Joct,  poor  model  for  change,  confuelon  over  whet  is  to  be  diffused, 
ineppropr  lateness  of  concepts  employed,  deficit  implements  ton. 
lack  of  top  management  committment,  union  opposition,  burssucratic 
barriers,  threatened  obsolescence,  and  self-limiting  dynamics.  Th# 
following  factors  Influenced  diffusion  rstei  cost  benefit  or  relative 
advantage  end  coMunicebility  of  projoct,  pervasiveness,  re  versatility, 
•wd  number  of  gatekeeper#.  * 

Concludes  that  in  eight  companies  studied  the  rat*  of  diffusion 
bo*  boon  slow  because  work  restructuring  requires  an  increase  in 
local  autonomy  thereby  threatening  the  power  of  control  staff  group* 
**  ••••  namyare.  it  also  threatens  to  mats*  some  roles  obsolete  or 
— •ItoiMto  MM  »«*ff  tecliUil,  u « ft  rat  11m  tepterltera. 


Wanoux,  J.9.  Individual  differences  end  employe*  reactions  to  job 
Asrscteri sties.  Proceedings  of  the  Blst  Annual  Convention  of  Tha 
American  Psychological  Association. "1871. j.  5 99.  ' 

Camps  rod  3 different  methods  of  measuring  Individual  differences 
relevant  to  Job  redesign  on  their  uaofulnose  Moderators  or  eaployo* 
reaction  to  Job  characteristic*.  About  BO  newly  hired  female  tele- 
pboma  operator*  wore  tatted  on  the  3 methods,  ueins  these  venaMe* 

B*  noderoters  of  3 relationships  (i)  Job  doocription/spoeif ic  Job 
•Btiefoctlon  (2)  Job  description/ Job  behavior  (3)  job  description/ 
•ooroll  Job  aatiafoction.  The  moderator  variables  were  urban  vs. 
rural  background,  high  vs.  low  belief  in  the  Protestant  Ethic,  and 

wo.  low  "higher  order"  wood  strength.  Results  indicated  that 
bfober  order  meed  strength  1*  th#  best  way  to  measure  thee#  differences, 
fb#  Protectant  Ethic  shewed  seam  usefulness  ns  a moderator,  but  urban/ 
rwml  background  differences  did  not  affect  employ**  roast  lens  to 
JdM»  shares  terie  ties. 
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Wanous.  J.R.  Individual  diffarancaa  and  raactiona  to  job  charactarlatica. 
Journal  Of  a.|  Psychology.  1*74.  *9.  614-622. 

Thro#  different  methods  of  measuring  individual  diffarancaa  (ID'a) 
war*  evaluated  aa  ■o4*r»'or*  of  employe#  raactiona  to  Job  character- 
istic*. Th#  thraa  aathoda  art  urban  va.  rural  background,  strong  v*. 
vaak  baliaf  in  tha  Protestant  Work  Ethic,  and  hiqh  va.  low  at  rang th 
for  "higher  ardor"  naada.  Each  of  thaaa  thro*  aathoda  was  used  aa  a 
moderator  of  tha  relationship*  between  job  characteristics  on  tha  one 
hand,  and  apaclfic  Job  facat  satisfaction,  overall  job  satisfaction, 
and  job  behavior  on  the  other  hand.  Based  on  tha  Job  satisfaction 
raaulta.  higher  order  need  strength  is  tha  most  useful  way  to  measure 
this  type  of  individual  difference,  followed  by  the  Protestant  berk 
Bthlc,  and  lastly  by  urban  va.  rural  background  of  tha  worker.  There 
ware  no  diffarancaa  among  the  three  ID's  aa  moderators  of  the  Job 
character iatica  sad  Job  behavior  relationship. 


Wanous,  J.P.,  4 Lawler.  E.E. 
aatisfaction. 


Measurement  and  swaning  of  Job 
1972.  *5-105. 


Reviews  nine  operetional  definitions  of  job  satisfaction.  Date 
are  reported  for  208  employees  of  an  eastern  telephone  coapeny  on  the 
relationship  between  each  of  these  definitions  and  observational  and 
guest lonna ire  moasuraa  of  overall  job  satisfaction.  Soaa  operational 
definitions  did  not  ylald  empirically  comparable  measures  of  satisfac- 
tion. although  several  correlated  with  an  overall  rating  of  Job  satis- 
faction and  with  absenteeism.  Convergent  and  discriminant  validity 
matrix  analysis  suggests  that  it  la  possible  to  validly  measure  people's 
satiafactlom  with  different  facets  of  their  jobs,  implications  for  the 
development  of  a theory  of  job  aatisfaction  are  discussed. 


*4,*‘  Bowel,  l.,  4 Baker.  R.A.  the  role  of  experimenter  attitude 

reinforcement  in  a vigilance  task.  Human  rectors.  1944, 

Investigated  experimenter  effects  and  reinforcement  in  vigilance 
task.  Experimenter  attitude  toward  one  group  of  monitors  was  d*i- 
eretic  (expansive  and  permissive)  and  experimenter  attitude  toward 
another  group  was  autocratic  (brief  and  brusque) . Both  groups  stoni- 
tcred  wi.der  three  conditions  of  environmental  stimulation  (1)  control 
(no  stimulation)  (2)  ratio  contingent  on  detection  performance,  and 
(1»  radio  non-contingent  on  detection  performance.  The  group  troated 
in  a democratic  manner  showed  significantly  higher  levels  of  da taction 
performance  on  all  thro#  conditions  of  anviroiuacntal  stimulation.  The 
performance  under  radio  contingent  and  radio  non- contingent  conditions 
we  •»  1*1  f leant ly  higher  than  the  control  condition,  and  the  radio 
conditio#  contingent  showed  no  performance  decrement. 


warm,  J.  ».,  Blechmann.  9.  V.,  Gras  ha,  A.  P.  4 Selbal.  B.  Motivation 
In  vigilance i a tact  of  the  goal-setting  hypothesis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  knowledge  of  raaulta.  Pavchoftonlc  Science.  197),  ^ 

(5A).  291-292. 


Ihia  study  tasted  tha  prediction,  derived  from  the  goal  setting 
hypothesis  that  tha  facilitating  affects  of  knowledge  of  result* 

(KA)  ina  simple  vigilance  task  could  be  related  directly  to  the 
level  of  the  performance  standard  used  to  regulate  KR.  Two  groups 
of  8a  received  dichotomous  KR  in  terns  of  whether  8s  response 
times  (Rib)  to  signal  detections  exceeded  a high  r*r  low  standard 
of  per fu« s>ance.  ihe  aperiodic  start  of  a visual  signal  was  tha 
critical  avant  for  detection.  The  vigil  was  divided  into  a 
training  phase  followed  by  tasting,  during  which  KR  was  withdrawn. 
Knowledge  of  results  enhanced  performance  in  both  cases.  How- 
ever, the  two  a tender da  used  to  regulate  feedback  contributed  little 
to  these  effects. 


Wasson,  D.  Some  relationships  among  motivation  i , . 
tenure  and  absenteeism.  Unpublished  Doctoral  DUeer  tat  Un  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  1971.  ■•nation.  Caaa 

. -*11*  •tudy  ■"  demonstrate  .om,  of  the 

relationships  between  motivation,  intelligence,  tenure  and 
absenteeism.  The  theoretical  orientation  of  this  etudy  was  tha 
Itotivation-Hyg lane  Theory  of  Frederick  Hertberg.  rh*  major 

#himT\,otw  t0  th*  Ayn”*ie  n*tur*  of  the  relation- 

anipa  botwen  the  v.n  1 Abies  studied. 

the  U**d  lnClud*rt  th*  Job  Motivation  Index, 

the  Job  Reaction  Survey  and  the  Otis  G.irssa  Teat  of  Mental  Ability 

*"  52),  tellers  (M-59),  and  accounting  officers  (H>54) . 

v.r,  °‘“*'*"C** ••nlorlty  did  not  produc.  Jiff.rane..  1. 

tk2  m ,nd  Motivation  Orl.nt.tlo.  ..  »..ur.d 

mm  nj^.  I * °B  *»r.  int.l  1 lq.nc.  nnd  ..nlorU, 

Mr.  n*dnt Iv.ly  corr.l.t.d  tor  th.  tot.l  ...pi.,  th.  t.U,r,.  .nd 
"?  0<ffC"*  Motlv.tion  Orl.nt.t  ion  nnd  Job  ..nlorlty 

hf  * ”Ut,d  ,0r  th*  k*y  erndb  oprr.ton . th... 
nUtlonnhlp.  Mr,  h.ld  to  ,opport  th.  vl.v  th.t  th.  pan....  of 

T'!*  M 41,,*r“«  >•*<•!•  of  intoll  lq.no.  .nd  Motl- 
Mtlon  Orl.nt.t  Ion  to  roi)!  at  diff.rirv)  rit... 

.tL’*T!"d  ’’'"f0**  °f  ,h‘»  •‘“dY  ...  to  .ho.  th.t  th.  p...M. 

*'  “**  “>•  “**  xhfch  job.  nr.  ....  .nd  -ho.  .1.0 

.rroct.  «b..nt..i.M  r.t.a . O.nor.lly,  It  ...  found  th.t  In- 
cr.Mirn  ..nlorlty  ...  ...ocl.t.d  .lth  ,r..t.r  perception  of 
— tlv.tor.  on  th.  job.  K>  r.l.tlonnhlp  b.t...n  ..nlorlty  .nd 
absenteeism  rates  was  round. 

*■ J**h*r  *l«dln,..  It  .u  dlacov.r.d  that  hlqh  lnt.lllq.nc. 
M.  u.ool.t.d  with  lo.  parcptlon  of  nrtlv.tor.  . Purth.raoc. 
^Hd’H  ‘T*  *ytf*n"  th,t •*»"«  of  Mot  1 v.t Ion  Daprlv.tlon 
’“‘T4  “ J0*’  o—l>l««lty  v.rl.d  rdill.  th.r.  ...  no  ..nation  at 
■11  In  nyqi.no  Soprlv.tlon  fro*  on.  job  1ml  to  nnothar. 

••rlon.  que.tlon  ...  ml. ad  c to  th.  lnd.p.nd.nc 
I.J-!  <*f  th.  Job  Motivation  Ind«. 

■trong  Po.lt!..  oorr.l.tlon  botMon  thm.  aonlM  «u  found  U 


*il*Sit-Le9C>»a,c_lajtly.llolpay,  i,V4,  > w 

• |M  .^u!”t  r«dm  hircr,'^;  t,Ch  •»• 

X.c“h  *^*"d  wS2rt2,isiL‘:f*3.,sret- 

the  same  dec i sloe.  Rslysia  should  have  made  essentially 


Warren.  B.D. 


Job  aimplifleation  versus  job  anlergi 
1958.  1.  4)5-419. 


ent.  Journal  of 


Critical  review  of  effects  of  Job  specialization  and  job  enlarge- 
ment. Report#  that  relatively  little  scientific  research  has  been  done 
in  the  area  of  tha  affacta  of  job  specialisation  (a.g.  degrades  worker, 
diminishes  aatisfaction  and  decreases  efficiency) . Warren  makes  a 
clear  distinction  between  monotony  and  borauom  and  points  to  tbs  role 
of  individual  diffarancaa  in  susceptibility  to  boredom. 

Be  fools  that  reports  of  positive  results  of  Job  enlargement  pro- 
grams are  still  largely  anecdotal.  Research  in  this  area  mast  be 
controlled  and  consider  the  criterion  problem. 

Production  may  mot  be  the  sole  basis  for  evaluating  a given  job 
design  Employee  turnover,  absenteeism,  waste  and  accidents  mist  ala# 

bo  considered. 

Concludes  that  a research  team  approach  should  be  adopted  eg  evalu- 
ate jab  enlargement.  Be  prediets  that  one  principle  of  Job  design,  the 
sends  ef  the  workers  witk  regard  to  the  work  itself  la  as  important  as 
tbs  worker  a naada  for  fiMnclal  rower  d,  security  nr  status. 


■oro  important  findings  for  those  male  seployoee  are 


C.B.  Correlates  of  job  satisfaction.  Some  evidence  r*»n 
national  survey*,  ftgj^eqy  Of  Wanaaomcgt  m4#  jj.  )y,.m. 

Be view*  four  Oallup  Polls,  1943-49  relative  to  Job  satisfaction 
*>“Vr*  haB#d  °n  duration.  On  the  whole  *ou|d  you  lay^gu 
satisfied  or  dis.atiafiad  with  th*  work  you  do?  Sasg.Ua  arl 
or  ol-r  fu,„  MployM.  ,m*l.  .m 

Among  tha 
tha  following. 

. V ?:  «U|»  1,  • po.UiM  relation. hip  b.tMnn  '.ran  ... 

WtMoi  MtUfi«1th*rT  iP,,'*r*nt‘y  “ *"  ,v*"  «n>"9«r  ion 

hotMOn  ant  1, faction  .ith  incono  and  job  .ntl.  fact  ion. 

UMployM.  .ho  r.port  mtl.f.ction  .ith  th.ir  hou.ino 
tion  nr.  nr.  llh.ly  to  r.port  MtUfnction  .ith  th.it 

W.**.',  ^**  m*inco**bly  S°‘n‘  r*,ult  of  * •*<■«•« 

4-w  4*  l4ttu  l"P°rtant  variation  among  th*  report*  of 

Job  satisfaction  at  diffaront  level.  ef  education. 

4.  Reports  of  Job  satisfaction  appear  to  bo  higher  for  mi  law. 

Wr  Ih..’;^:  *'  **  "“«*  - 

M,t*r"  °f  — um--  *•*—- 
c,thoUe'  40  -* tltUr  — *<**««,  I.  r*- 
'•*'  'MMrtMH  •MMilllM  .ith  job  MU.- 
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•ormimsmt.  9.9.  A lyitMi  view  of  job  satisfaction.  Journal  of 

Awlirt  nrrrmlirrr  »**».  14.  u»*iw. 

briefly  ctawnti  on  the  controversy  surrounding  the  unidimensional 
oorwta  two-factor  aaaartiona  about  employee  job  aatiafactlon.  it  aaeas 
■ova  suitable  for  a logical  and  semantic  analysis  and  aolution  than  to 
M satirical  or  rasaarch  resolution,  it  ia  shown  in  this  articla  that 
utrlMlc  factors  Mist  be  viewed  ee  the  causes  of  intrinsic  factors. 

*•  *•  farther  shown  that  the  relationships  among  job  satisfaction  verl- 

c**  ■ate  affectively  studied  and  research  findings  can  be  more 
•flsttlsily  sepia ined  when  the  entire  system  is  viewed  from  the  fol- 
!«rlat  ays  teas  perspective  as  d lag  reamed  be  low. 


•tody  reports  a secondary  analysis  of  the  responses  of  white 
collar  and  blue  collar  workers  who  were  part  of  a 197)  survey  (*■ 
1500  repieeentetlve  of  U.S..  population  18  years  of  ege  or  over). 
The  respondent  a were  asked  to  select  the  one  characteristic  which 
they  aost  preferred  in  a job  froa  the  following:  A.  high  income ; 

8.  no  danger  of  being  firedi  C.  short  working  Hours;  D.  chance 
for  advancement ■ t.  work  iaportant  and  gives  a feeling  of  accoa- 
pliehaent. 


The  results  suggest  the  existence  of  important  siailsritles 
between  white  and  blue  collar  workers  in  that  the  one  intrinsic 
characteristic  ta  by  far  the  aoet  important  of  the  five  to  both 
tdiite  and  blue  collar  workers.  The  findinqa  of  thie  study  suggest 
that  the  eft  reported  d i f fe renews  between  while  and  blue  collar 
workers  has  obscured  the  breed  extent  to  tdiidi  the  two  groups  are 
similar.  White  collar  workers  were  acre  concerned  then  blue  collar 
werkers  about  Intrinsic  job  character I st ics  but  3 of  4 differences 
in  preferences  for  extrinsic  job  characteristics  between  white  end 
blue  collar  werkers  fail  to  roach  statistical  significance. 


Xeddcrburn.  D. . 4 Crompton,  8.  Workers’  attitudes  and  technology. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1472. 

Represents  a continuation  of  earlier  research  by  industrial 
sociologists  at  Cambridge  University  on  attitudes  of  the  industrial 
worker  and  how  they  are  affected  by  factors  both  within  and  outaide 
the  work  situation.  The  book  report#  reeulte  of  an  empirical  case 
study  of  worksrs  employed  by  a large  chemical  firm  called  Seaorass 
located  in  Northeastern  England.  A structured  interview  approach 
involving  a 5%  sample  of  work  force  was  used  to  ascertain  workers 
attitude  toward  the  company.  management,  immediate  aupervision.  work 
itself  and  pay.  Primary  result  was  that  the  production  tasks  sod  e- 
s socle ted  control  system#  create  situations  in  which  the  actual  work 
•■parlance  and  authority  rslstionahips  differ  markedly.  bployMS 
in  continuous  process  Jobe  tier#  more  satisfied  with  various  facets  of 
their  jobs  than  employees  engaged  in  large  batch  tasks.  Although  si- 
milarities exist  between  manual  worksrs  and  tradesman  It  was  found 
that  tradesmen  expect  more  of  the  Job  and  are  wore  conscious  of 
status.  The  workers  aa  a who  la  evidenced  an  instrumental  view  toward 
work. 


Wemimont,  p.r.,  Toven,  p.,  a Kapsll.  H.  coaq 
personal  satisfaction  and  of  work  Kitivatlon. 
Imtetett*  1*T0.  i±.  95-102. 


Determined  what  differences  technical  eiqtloyees  see  in  various 
job  factors,  as  they  affect  job  effort  and  job  satisfaction.  About 
TTS  scientists  and  technicians  ranked  personal  accomplishment,  praise 
for  good  work,  getting  along  with  co-vorkers.  company  location  and 
receiving  credit  for  ideas  as  havinq  a greater  impact  on  personal 
satisfaction.  Knowing  what  la  expected  of  one.  having  a capable 
supervisor,  having  challenging  work  and  responsibility,  being  kept 
informed  and  participating  in  decisions,  were  all  given  more  importance 
for  thoir  effects  on  motivation  or  job  effort.  These  results 
indicate  that  it  is  incorrect  to  use  the  terms  "amtivator"  and 
'••tiaflsr*  interchangeably.  Those  factors  diich  seen  to  have  a 
heavier l^>act  °"  Motivation  than  on  aatiafactlon  do  not  fall  into 
• “••t  classification  system  of  intrinsic  va.  extrinsic  or  self- 
eetualisation  vs.  security.  Result*  lend  support  to  expectancy 
theory  of  work  motivation. 


Weinstein.  A.  * Holcbach.  R.  L.  impact  of  individual  differences, 
reword  distribution  and  task  structure  on  prmhirt  Ivity  in  a simulated 
work  environment.  Jamil  gf-toPJied  Pavcholoov.  147),  44.  296-102. 


roucneliat.c  report  of  job  enlei 
rk.  jwa  factories  in  Prance,  srx 
>a  brief  description  of  job  enla 

IwwwWlmf  billing  clerks. 


Analysed  the  effect#  of  intragroup  competition  on  group  pro- 
Mrtlvity  within  e research  design  which  recount  for  both  individual 
fferenrea  and  experimental  effects.  Seventy-two  college  atudonts 
>r»  given  the  Minnesota  Clerical  Tea-  nd  then  rendoaily  assigned  to 
•ree-ue«  groups  in  one  of  four  conditions;  differential  and  ooual  re- 
ird  distribution  and  high  and  low  task-flow  interdependence.  In  the 
fferential  reward  condition,  individual  coding  most  correct  received 
7 eff  group  earnings,  second  person  1/3  and  third  per a on  1/4.  In 
k»4l  reward  each  subject  received  1/)  of  group#  earnings.  In  low 
isk  flew  condition  each  subject  coded  three  responses  for  each  owes- 
onmeire.  In  high  task  few  each  subject  coded  one  response  for  each 
•st  ionite  Ira  and  passed  it  00  to  the  second  and  third  person. 


,0“  *•"”  * ".the  ror 

*"1  1°*>  — lllty  r,qulrc.nt..  rln.l  ..port,  f.pt,,  1»?5, 

ta. rle.n  Inatltut.a  for  hcrch.  Contract  Hour  .00014-13^-01.2 
* 151-J47,  Office  of  Naval  Rasaarch. 

«iU  report  describes  the  fourth  and  final  study  in  a pro- 
gram of  research  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  the 
characteristics  of  human  tasks  and  the  abilities  required  for 
f*ffor"4nc#’  Th*  th*  program  has  bean  to  generate 

principles  which  can  ba  used  to  Identify  *lllty  requirements 
from  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  a task  and  of  variation 
i"  “r  °TI“}0,“  V «-»  P»rfor».ne..  fucb  koaoltaf.  h..  Ivpor- 
ttat  inpllctlon.  for  btlh  ..l.etlon  m4  tr.lrknq  of  p.r.onn.1. 

Til.  the  pr.vlou.  itodlc  vxtalnod  th.  rvl.tlon.hlp  bo- 
«*ta«  variation.  In  .n  auditory  .Ion.)  I0.ntlflc.tlon,  * trouble 
“••"W;  * »”*■>•— «‘Hn,  'HI,  .nd  cn.oqu.nt  chan...  In 

tb.  tallltlM  elate  to  1.1  porfomne.  Tub  ch.r.ct.r l.tlc. 
•or.  «*n*r.lly  MnlpgUtM  by  varylnf  difficulty  .nd  p.rcptu.1 
aoopWxlty.  In  *.ch  study  .ubj.ct.  parfornad  th.  crlt.ric 
took  under  th.  diff.rct  .■pnl.nul  condition.,  .nd  th.n  re 
— *—*  • b.tt.ry  of  r.f«r»nc*  t..t.  ta.IonC  to  .urn  abllltlM 
— — r.  hypstbMl.od  to  clot*  to  parforcnc. 

..  — r.  that  wrl.  ch.n,~  1, 

tb.  ability  iep.lita.nt.  r.l.i.d  to  p*rfortanc.  occurrel  In  r»- 
t PIJ* 1 * * to  variation.  In  tn.h  char., -lot  l.i  lu.  , lb...  r.ouit. 

—W— tod  that  eort.ln  tuk  variation,  ch.nq.d  th.  nntur.  nf 
th.  luk  In  *u.*h  a -ny  II..1  .ubj.ct.  chanq.d  thoir  approach  t.. 

•»  dtratwy  for  del  in,  with.  tb.  Ick. 


1b.  findlnq*  erpport  th.  bypothcl.  that  m.pitittv.  retard  col 
dltlota  yf.ld  frootar  productivity  thou  epi.l  rerard  condition,  and 
ttat  tat  ta.k-fUru  lnt.rde-nd.nr.  ylald.  hlqhar  productivity  th.n 
hi—  taak-fier  lm.rtap.nd.nc.  A cota  1 net  41 f f.r.nt 1 a l-.xp.ria.nt . 
tall*  «— »U4  for  con.Ld.rdy  nor.  v. rt.nr.  the  althar  th.  dlf- 
f.rctl.l  c cp.nu.nt.1  delta  ale.  1b.  Meintt  CUrfc.l  Ib.t 
■■KlMl  KiU  M.  dlff.rctl.lly  cloud  t.  pcd.ctl.lty  tap.de 


iMnb.ro,  P.,  * dru.nf.ld,  L.«.  k.l.tinn.hlp  tatec  job  ..tldfactita 
Job  Imlvtttnt . Journal  of  tallrt  Piyd-oloav.  mi,  JJ,  4.0-4T], 

lc.tl.atc  th.  cl.tlOMhip  batnen  taticur  and  hyyi.n. 
faction  variable  u Job  lnv.lv.cnt,  I.  cc  1.  alvl nrvic 
icier,  -ho  oel.thl  tb.  taralaont  ddb-f.ti.fMHc  ml.  and  . 
Itvolvcnt  cur.  tael opC  by  Let. hi  tad  kajner.  It  c found 
l not  tv.  tor.  tat  not  hyfl.c,  Mti.fMtlta  mlttlM  eclated  vlth 
lovalvcct.  taut  ctlcur  Htufactlc  acre  uccntod  for 
Lltartaly  era  varltata  u etw.ll  Job  ..tlafctlc  the  did  by- 
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In  thn  fourth  ant  final  tioly,  poaalbla  interactions  annnf 
task  varlatlona,  ability  profiles  and  aohloct  atratooloa  ooro 
aaanlnod  nlthln  the  conical  of  the  troublashostlnq  an,  prablon- 
aolvinq  tanka  previously  studied.  Subjects'  atratofias  warn  as- 
fined  in  lent  sf  their  net  hod  of  p rob  lea  aolvlnn  under  each 
level  of  task  difficulty  and  perceptual  coaplealty.  iuba roups 
adopt  lap  one  of  several  kinds  of  elrateey  Vera  than  analysed  t* 
dateraine  the  ralationahlpa  betveen  abilltiae  and  strayaelaa. 
and  atrateplea  and  per forasrtce.  in  paneral.  knduladpa  af  a 
subject's  pccblaa  aolvlne  etrateey  aaa  uaatul  la  ebtalnind  a 
dinar  or  eadarstaaadine  af  ability  reafulrennota  under  dltfeeeet 
sea  fit idee  af  tank  per fere anna. 


Vmk an.  O.ft.p  Shaffer,  f.J.p  Nlratelli,  A.,  a rielahman,  K.A. 
Method#  for  predicting  Job  ability  rtquirtiNnti.  I.  Ability 
raquiriMAU  a a a function  of  chanqee  in  tha  character iat  ica  af 
an  auditory  aional  identification  task.  tachnicai  Sapor t No. 
MJ*S.  Sept.  WJ,  tear  lean  Xnatituta  of  Aoeaarch.  Contract  Nonr 
■OOOi4.72-c.O)ai.n  151-147,  Offico  of  Naval  Naaaarch. 


Investigated  tha  relationship  between  varlatlona  in  an  auditory 
signal  idantlf icatioa  uak  and  conaaquant  changes  in  tha  abilltiaa 
rolatad  to  idontif ication  performance.  Character iatica  of  tha 
Signal  idoat if ication  taak  war#  manipulated  by  varying  signal 
duration  and  signal -to-no lee  ratio.  Subjects  received  a battery 
of  reference  ability  taata  and  than  proceeded  to  par fora  tha 
criterion  taak  under  tha  different  experimental  condition*.  To 
determine  the  relationship  betveen  taak  character  let ica  and  ability 
requirements.  Uia  reference  battery  vae  factor  analysed  to  identify 
a reference  ability  atructure.  The  loadings  of  the  various  criterion 
taah  conditions  on  that  atructure  vara  than  estimated. 

Of  the  five  aoparate  ability  factors  which  vara  identified 
'auditory  perceptual,  flexibility  of  cloeure.  associative  nenory, 
apeed  of  cloeure.  induction)  tha  auditory  perceptual  ability  was 
found  most  related  to  criterion  teak  performance  and  increased  in 
import ance  as  background  noise  increased  and  alfnal  duration  docroaaed. 
thue  these  variations  U taak  conditiona  produced  change*  in  the 
daqree  af  level  venae  t but  not  la  the  patterning  bf  the  abilltitea 
required,  lap li cat  lone  for  peed  let  imp  human  performance  are  dlaeuaaed. 


MlltMtt.  ».».  The  enriched  job.  Paraeenel  adelnl. tratcr . 1»»>. 
September -October . 


Enumerates  three  character  la  ties  of  enriched  jobi  collate 
unit  of  work,  worker  has  as  aueh  decision  making  control  over 
work  a a possible,  worker  receives  frequent  direct  feedback  on  hie 
performance. 

Define#  Job  enrichment  aa  a strategy  for  designing  or  a true- 
tmrally  altering  jobs  to  provide  the  moat  interoat  in*  and  fulfilling 
morh  poaeible  for  employee#  and  to  utllia#  the  prestos t amount  of 
tho  employee's  competence  and  talent  to  achieve  tha  moat  coat 
off  active  operation.  Lists  follow  lap  problem*  of  job  enrichment 
proprama. 


1.  Involves  cross inp  of  organisational  bounder iaa  and 
political  dieegreeswnte  over  control. 

2.  Increased  tralninp  time  and  coeta. 

S.  Enquires  altered  policies  and  procedure# . 

4.  Motivated  workers  become  independent  and  hard  te 
■snaps. 

t oceanic  and  business  carnival  in  the  next  MO  yeero  will 
depend  ea  nek  inp  meek  aero  in  tenet  inp  and  mentnpful. 


kbyte,  k.  f.  wanev  and  edtlvatlori.  An  are  lye  la  af  HK.nUTJ-l. 
industry.  New  rorki  Karps r and  •retb era,  1*55. 


Purpose  ef  book  la  te  build  a new  model,  socio-economic  man, 

«#  replace  discredited  economic  nan  who  has  held  away  in  incen- 
tive ays  teem  moot  gasman  in  industry  today. 

Casa  material  is  presented,  Ineludinp  data  on  individual  and 
proup  incentive  schemes  and  on  plant  orqaniiatlon.  The  incentive 
worker  la  examined  in  relation  to  hie  oun  work  proup  ami  to  man- 
wf ament  'Part  I).  and  the  work  proup  is  analysed  in  Its  Inatru- 
wncel  and  social  ralationahlpa  with  other  4 roups  in  tha  plant 
(Part  If),  these  two  sections  are  primarily  focused  on  an  analysis 
ef  individual  piece-rate  systems.  Mills  Part  III  la  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  plant  as  a whole  and  to  some  plant -wide  lu- 
eentive  systems . particularly  tha  Scanlon  Plan.  Finally,  qener- 
aliaetione  drawn  from  tho  ease  studies  are  pulled  tepethcr  in  the 
last  section  (Part  IV),  where  a framework  for  atudylnp  economic 
incentives  and  human  relation#  la  forwilatud. 


Author's  descriptions  ef  rate  buetera  and  ptota  restrict are 
i#  indicate  the  importance  ef  the  worker* ' cultural  backgrounds, 
hie  analysts,  based  on  a proup  ef  work# re  tMrkinp  under  a pieee- 
te  honwe  ayuten,  ha  found  that  worker*  Mio  wor#  likely  to  L# 
ite  busters'  'produce  above  tho  proup  standards)  war*  those 
rkera  with  rural  or  small -town  backprounde.  whoaa  fathora  had 
an  entrepreneurs  or  farmers,  tha  were  Protestants,  »bo  were  aa* 

kl leans,  and  who  had  tended  to  leek  'upward*  toward  their  f«r*nt* 
r authority  sanction#  rather  then  toward  their  peer  prmp.  mew 
stricter*  were  mar*  likely  to  have  been  reared  la  1*** 

-)  from  wo  nan* -class  families  uhm  were  Cathell*.  MOj- 

ifSM.  It  duwld 


pued  that  the  rat*  buetera  WltllH  the  norma  ef  ^r^w» 
r#md  fwnemtnd  the  norm  ef  aer ifimiM  (middle-class  norma). 


Wiener,  f.  L.,  Tralninp  for  vlpllancai  Aa posted  seas  lone  with 
knowledge  of  results.  Ergonomics.  IHI,  U,  547-554. 

Two  p roups  of  atdrjacts  war#  run  in  a visual -monl tor ino  teat, 
one  with  knowledge  of  results  <KM)  providing  instant  feedback  oi 
correct  responses,  commies ivo  errors,  and  missed  aipnala,  and  tha 
other  with  no  knowlodpa  of  rosults  (NICE).  Tha  group#  wore  run 
for  flve-46-mlnute  aaa# Iona  on  consecutive  days,  with  a follow- 
up transfer  session  five  wasks  later,  results  showed  stqnif leant 
difference*  in  detection  rated  between  the  group#  on  all  five 
tralninp  sessions  but  not  on  the  transfer  aoasion.  Detection  rates 
Increased  elpniflcantly  durlnp  tho  five  tralninp  seas  ions  for  both 
p roups,  and  at  approximately  tha  asms  rate.  Coemiaeive  errors 
wore  elpniflcantly  different  only  in  the  first  two  training  sessions, 
with  tha  KX  subjects  showing  mote  false  alarm*.  Coamiaalve  errors 
did  net  increase  or  decrease  over  time  within  sees Iona,  or  over  the 
five  tralninp  sessions. 


Wleaer,  E.  L.  On  a Inal taneous  monitoring  and  tracking.  Journal  of 

kmUrt  **?*.  &.  ioo-ios. 


duhjmcte  m • 73)  performed  a visual  monitoring  taak  with  no 
knowladp#  af  results  on  the  first  day  of  a 2-day  experiment.  Two 
days  later,  they  returned  and  were  assigned  to  on*  of  six  groups, 
they  performed  tha  same  taak  with  or  without  knowledge  of  results 
■nder  am*  ef  three  levels  of  secondary  task  loads • high-frequency 
input  romp an# story  tracking,  low-frequency  tracking,  and  no  tracking. 
In  addition,  a seventh  group  19  - 12)  performed  the  tracking  taak 
only,  heeults  shewed  that  time-sharing  between  monitoring  and 
tracking  degraded  performance  on  both  tasks,  but  tracking  input 
frequency  did  sot  affect  monitoring  performance.  Groups  which 
received  knowledge  ef  results  neither  improved  nor  declined  in 
monitor  lap  performs  are  whoa  tha  tlns-ehariag  load  mas  lapseeS. 


Wild,  k.  Job  needs.  Job  satisfaction,  and  job  behavior  of  woman 
wwl  «°rk.r«.  M.n.1  of  *->li.,  yavcholoav.  !»«,  i±.  197-1U. 


gwo  thousand  on#  hundred  and  fifty-nine  female  workers  and 
23P  female  ex -works re  associated  with  aavaral  Nrltieh  electronics 
firm  ware  given  a forced-choice  questionnaire  and  unstructured 
interview,  to  Invest (gate  lhair  attitudes  to  various  aspects  of 
their  Jobe,  twenty-on#  percent  of  the  present  workers  and  )W 
of  the  ex -workers  expressed  overall  d least la faction  with  their 
jobs,  which  were  of  s highly  rational isod  type.  An  analysts  of 
their  responses  indicated  the  overriding  importance  of  the  actual 
work  dan#  aa  a determinant  of  Job  die sat la fact ion.  Aa  analysis 
of  tha  raaaoas  for  leaving  given  by  the  *x-m»rker*  indicated  that 
so lan tar y labor  turnover  resulted  mainly  fram  Job  dies a tie faction. 


Vi Id.  E.  Work  o roan  Hat  ion*  _ A study  of  minus l work  and  mass 
production!  London,  England  i John  Wiley  4 Sons.  1*75. 

Tha  objective  of  tho  book  i*  to  exanine  present  practice, 
trends  end  development a in  certain  aspects  of  mass  production. 

Tbs  focus  is  on  mass  production  of  discrete  items  (e.g.  care, 
appliance*),  and  on  assembly  and  annual  work  rather  than  a process 
industry  such  a*  cheaicala. 

Chapter  2 idantlf  iaa  basic  typo*  of  mas*  prediction  eyotonsi 
manual  flow  tine*,  individual  and  proup  assembly,  automatic  or 
mechanised  eeeeebly  and  transfer  machining. 

Chapter  2 reviews  assembly  lines  in  the  Auto  Industry  and  tha 
Saab  and  Valve  experiments  and  the  Lords  town  disputes. 

Chapter  4 axaainae  the  effects  ef  mechanisation  and  auto- 
mtlen  on  mao  prodiction  assembly  work.  Cam  axaaplaa  are  given 
from  Circuit  heard  Assembly,  (dhlcla  body  Assembly  and  Electric 
Light  manufacture. 


The  balance  ef  the  book  chapter  concerns  Jcb  restructuring 
and  functional  work  groups.  The  appendix  contains  a tabular 
presentation  ef  job  restructuring  project*  involving  a**ombly  line 
uork.  The  table  includes  a good  revieu  of  European  companion. 
Another  appendix  presents  brief  ease  studies  from  Volvo,  taab, 
dearborn  Aesenbiy.  Vehicle  farts  Assembly,  Meahlmg  Machine  Aseeadly, 
Television  Assembly  sad  Typewriter  Aseeadly. 


Wild,  t.,  4 tirchali , 0.  W. 


Job  structuring 
1*75.  J|. 


and  work  organisation. 

, 1«*-177. 


Mepotta  result*  ef  survey  ef  49  European  and  American 
dNnpenia*  engaged  in  Job  structuring  exercises  and  40  expert*. 
Comparisons  are  made  te  similar  survey*  (Keif  i dchederbmk, 

IMdt  half,  ferrasti,  ».  N.,  « Evans.  E.  J.,  1*74). 

Operational  Issues  (system  output  and  changes)  predominate 
as  tho  major  reason  for  undei taking  Job  atruotOrinp  chances,  raw 
organisations  stated  as  their  primary  objective  the  quality  ct 
work  Ilf*  *r  worker  satisfaction.  Outside  experts  state  those 
reasons  mere. 

Survey  results  led  to  hypothesis  of  s three-stage  life 
eyels  model  ef  change.  Stag*  1 la  characterised  by  remedial 
motives  (a. p.,  improved  quality,  reduced  turnover  and  absenteeism, 
improved  system  flexibility) . Stage  2 sterna  from  organ la at ions 1 
•hangs  and  development.  Tho  scape  ef  changes  1*  broader  and  as 
motivated  by  a desire  te  adjust  to  and  sa name date  external  social, 
sultural  and  pelltleal  ohanaea.  stage  J Is  a eemkiaetioa  of 
1 and  If  # pampas Ite  spy reach. 
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ktaUMts  (Coat'd.) 


MU4.  4 DIMM,  J.  A.  Tho  rslatlonshlp  of  specific  job  lUi* 
twdee  withessrall  job  ••♦(•faction  and  tho  liiflu»ncs  of  hi<»tra|4ilCSl 
mlifclM.  Journal  of  Himawnt  IWdlOl . IW,  2.  150-1 


Will  if  ••  B.C.,  4 (tranter  II,  Disolay  character  (sties  in  inspection 
taoha.  Journal  of  Applied  H^hoioav.  1971. 


investigated  influanca  of  biographic  character ia lira  (age, 
•arltal  states  and  lenfth  of  aarwlca)  on  3«b  attitudes  ami  i<>b 
oat  la  fact  lot.  Sample  consisted  of  IM)  female  Manual  wnikera  en- 
gaged in  unskilled  repetitive  work  in  10  electronic  plant*  in  tho 
Cnlted  Ring*:*.  Mtlvik'a  toward  elfht  features  of  Job*  .'work 
itself,  supervision.  induction,  traininf.  wages.  social  rel.it  inno. 
a*A*j«mnt,  and  pt/ncal  work  inf  conditions)  were  measured  by  a 
forced  choice  quest lonnair*. 

Oats  was  factor  analysed  uelnf  a principle  components  analysis 
with  orthofonal  variNi  rotation. 


Bifht  Inspector  were  required  to  dotoct  pin-hole  defect#  in  a 

acannlnq  task.  Display  type  ‘static  va,  dynaplc)  and  dianlay 
arrangement  randan  va.  ordered)  were  coebined  factorial ly  in  a with* 
deaiqn.  Static  ' inspector -paced)  displays  yielded  pore  defect 
detections  and  fewer  false  alar*  errors;  whereas,  display  arrangement 
*°l  offoct  detections  or  faiso  alar*  errors,  it  was  concluded 
that  inspector -saced  diaplaya  seep  to  be  pore  beneficial  than  externally 
pnood  displays  when  raoid  acannlnq  rates  are  required.  When  inspectors 
are  required  to  inspect  st  a raoid  rate  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
increased  errors  and  fewer  detection#  overall. 


Major  results  were  reported  as  follows i (1)  self  actual isa- 
t ion  attitude  factor  was  moat  related  to  overall  job  oot la  I act  ion. 
This  variable  accounted  for  over  twice  the  criterion  variance  ac- 
counted for  by  any  of  the  other  Job  attitudes.  Aqa  an«l  i-arita! 
status  had  siqnif leant  effects  on  the  relationship  of  job  .i»»lt- 
udea  to  Job  aatla  fact  ion.  The  relationship  of  job  satisfaction 
and  self  actual itat Ion,  tralnlnq.  physical  effort  and  conditions 
decrease*  while  the  relationship  of  pay  to  job  satisfaction  in- 
craaesa  with  increasing  length  of  eorvlco.  A qensral  trend  showed 
that  the  extant  of  job  sat  la  fact  Ion  was  lass  readily  accounted  for 
in  tarns  of  job  attitudes  of  longer  asrvico  onployaea. 

Desuits  suqqest  inadequacies  in  the  global  or  ganaral  theorise 
of  job  satisfaction  and  job  design  by  Indicating  not  only  the  need 
to  consider  the  character letlcs  of  worker#  in  the  design  of  ioU 
but  also  the  possible  need  for  regular  redeployment  of  l*b«»r  or 
redesign  of  Jobe  in  order  to  Maintain  job  satisfaction  of  curront 
employees. 


Wild,  *.,  a Kenpner.  t.  Influence  of  community  and  plant  char- 
acteristics on  job  attitudes  of  manual  workers.  Jgyrnil  AB ~ 

oiled  Psychology.  1971.  ££.  10*-111. 

Dead  raqrasslon  analysis  to  examine  the  relationships  of  tho 
job  attitudes  of  2.543  female  manual  workers  with  the  popu- 
lation characteristics  of  the  10  cosrainltlea  in  which  they  wmre 
employed.  Several  suggested  causes  of  Job  attitude-community 
relat  loimhlpe  are  also  evaluated,  in  particular,  the  effect  of 
certain  plant  character letlcs . The  relationships  obtained  re- 
late mainly  to  workers  attitudes  to  their  pay  and  the  nature  of 
their  work.  The  results  suggest  thst  workers  from  urban -type 
communities  are  better  disposed  to  accepting  rationalised  and 
paced  work  than  thoaa  from  rural  arsoa.  Several  of  the  attitude 
population  relationships  obtained  are  affected  by  with in-plant 
characteristics,  the  results  provide  some  support  for  the  hypo- 
thesis thst  oonaanlty  factors  offset  workers  Job  sttltudos  through 
the  creation  of  a frasa  of  reference  within  «*leh  Judgments  are 
made. 


Vllligns.  t.  C.,  Johnston.  W.  a.,  a Briggs,  0.  B.  Role  of  verbal 
^ t***#rk*  hmlM  riVttlfflMY.  !*••. 


h si-elated  radar -con trolled  aerial  intercept  task  was  used 
*•  examine  verbal  curnmun lest  ion  between  teammate*  under  verbal 
(nsaamicatlon  necessary!  and  verbal-visual  (coaen.nl  cat  ion 
MMcwturyi  conditions  (g  • 44  undergraduate  males!.  Communication 
facilitated  team  performance  only  In  tho  verbal  condition.  Team 
performance,  however,  wee  best  in  the  verbal-visual  condition.  A 
trans fer-of-t reining  pcredl>p*  was  employed  to  determine  if  verbal 
skills  developed  in  1 condition  would  transfer  to  the  other 
condition.  Differential  transfer  occurred  neither  in  nsmsainlcstion 
Wheeler  nor  in  team  performance.  It  was  concluded  thst  verbal 
a i am  i lest  ion,  then  not  required  by  tho  task,  plays  sn  insignificant 
male  in  tawmrt,  and  that  this  rule  apparently  is  not  anhanssd 
by  verbal  training. 


Will Igee , R.C.,  4 North,  B.A.  Knowledge  of  results  and  decision 
Making  performance  in  visual  monitoring.  Qgqsnl rational  Behavior 
a ad  l/uinn  ttiiMMMti  *****  i,  44-57. 


Wilson.  C.  D..  Tunstall , 0.  A..  4 Bysenck.  R.  J, 
motivation  in  pradictlng  industrial  parformance. 
Psychology.  1972,  it,  15-24. 


Measurement  of 

gSSVpgtlffna] 


Previous  attempts  to  measure  work-related  motivation,  or 
drive’,  have  been  largely  unsuccessful . Questionnaires  are 
readily  fakeablej  projective  techniques  are  cumbersome  and  dis- 
play little  avidanca  of  reliability  or  validity.  This  paper  dis- 
cusses soma  hypothesised  psychomotor  and  verbal  learning  indices 
of  drivo  and  outlines  an  investigation  designed  to  evaluate  them 
against  conventional  method#  in  an  Industrial  setting,  a measure 
of  involuntary  root  pauses’  based  on  o brief  tapping  task  was  found 
Wteill'm*1*  fnirly  valid  nonaura  <dlck  appears  suited  to  la- 


tter ford.  J.C.  Tho  motivational  bases  of  job  satisfaction  and  job 
perfornence.  Personnel  Psychology.  1971.  2±.  501-510. 

Research  study  designed  to  investigate  the  motivational  bases  of 
job  satisfaction  and  parformance.  Ss  consisted  of  noft-atanager tal 
workers  from  four  coops  me*  < fg  white  collar  employees  of  Airplane 
Parts  Mfg.  Co..  13  white  collar  employees  of  Medical  Laboratory.  60 
«dkit*  collar  employees  of  Petroleum  Company  4 54  blue  collar  employees 
•f  warehousing  Company!.  Sample  completed  Likert  type  job  satisfaction 
ecala.  Med  gratification  index,  expectation  index  (degree  to  which 
employee  expected  performance  to  reeult  in  need  fulfillment)  and  cri- 
tical aatiafaction  incidents.  Job  parformance  was  based  on  eupervi- 
oere  rankings. 

Results  of  study  provide  general  support  for  the  expectancy 
theory  of  Job  satisfaction  snd  Job  performance. 

Results  did  not  support  Maslow’s  theoretical  position  that  lower 
level  needs  wit  be  satisfied  bmfore  epp»r  level  «n*e  become  active. 
Opper  level  needs  wars  found  to  W significantly  related  to  job  satis- 
faction for  employees  whose  lower  level  needs  were  not  gratified  ss 
veil  ss  for  those  vheeo  lower  level  needs  were  gratified. 

Wthor  reports  thst  the  replication  of  Morsbarg’s  critical  in- 
eldant  research  yielded  similar  results  but  did  not  support  Heriberg’s 
two  factor  theory  if  tho  dots  lo  analysed  in  tons  of  employee  responses 
instead  of  item  by  item.  Coneludse  that  snpestsssy  theory  holds  more 
premise  than  Naslew’e  or  WrsWrg’a  theory. 


Rolf,  N.  0.  Weed  gratification  thporyi  A theoretical  reformula- 
tion of  job  sat  is  faction/dissatisfaction  and  job  awtWation 
totrnil  Of  Applied  Pavcholoov.  1970.  i±.  B7-94. 


Proposes  a theory  of  job  motivation  boned  on  Naalow’a 
hierarchy  of  needs  which  will  account  for  all  tho  discrepant  re- 
search results  concerning  job  satis fact ion.  The  theory  differen- 
tiates between  job  sails faction/dlesatie faction  aa  and  states  and 
^ motivation  aa  a force  to  achieve  sn  snd  stats.  It  is  theorised 
thst  liertberg’s  content  snd  context  elements  are  related  to  both 
ootlsfaction  and  diaaotia fact  ion  in  terms  of  the  level  of  gratifi- 
cation of  tho  various  needs  within  Mss low *4  hierarchy,  it  is  fur- 
ther theorised  thst  job  motivation  results  from  an  individual’s 
perception  of  the  relationship  W tween  specif is  Job- related  be- 
haviors and  desired  need-gratifying  consequences.  Context  ele- 
mrm  interpreted  no  being  unlikely  to  bo  perceives  so  lead- 
ing to  lnerooood  gratification  of  active  needs  through  jeb-releted 
behaviors,  while  ooetent  items  ora  likely  to  bo  so  perceived. 


Investigated  the  role  of  knowledge  of  results  (IB)  on  deci- 
sion making  performance  in  a simple  visual  monitoring  task  in 
tdilch  fa  wars  required  to  detect  aperiodic,  long-duration  brlghtneei 
changes  and  ignore  short  duration  change.  The  experiments  demon- 
strated the  characteristic  decraas#  in  peresnt  of  slgnela  det acted 
over  tho  watch  period  when  Ml  wee  not  given.  In  addition,  the 
results  of  each  study  were  analysed  in  terna  of  the  Theory  of 
Bignel  Detectability.  Exparlment  I raaulted  in  significant 
changes  in  log  B and  d*  when  cumulative  total  svsnts  RA  and  sums- 
latlve  detect  response  RA  were  provided  (M*24  male  students!. 
Experiment  XX  facterlsll y compared  the  offsets  of  cumulative  total 
event a KR,  correct  Oetect Ion  Ml,  and  falsa  alarm  RR  (R*44  male 
students!.  Correct  detection  Ml  wee  effective  in  increasing  d* 
over  tho  monitoring  sees  ion.  Tho  implications  of  the  results  of 
eoeh  study  were  die  owe  sod  in  teams  of  s decision  making  point* 
of -view,  it  woo  sonslodai  that  tho  role  of  Ml  on  decision  per- 
formnnoe  is  ssmplsw  end  dspasds  upon  the  specific  typo  of  RA 


Rollsck  B.  Tho  offsets  of  work  rate  soon  Job  satisfaction. 
Vhd. dissertation.  Bowling  Orssn  Btats  University  IHT. 


•tudy  of  forty  workers  hired  to  ssrfoiu  either  an  asoaobly  or  in- 
spect ien  task.  Aftar  a 4 day  learning  oar led  a boss  rate  wna  ratab- 
lishsd  for  a workers  ere  far  red  rate  of  work.  On  the  fifth  work  day  eoeh 
subject  wee  assigned  to  s compulsory  rate  basso  uoon  His  preferred  rats, 
freest  ionalr#  data  reesured  job  sstlsfsetlon.  fatigue  and  boradnm.  Th- 
hypothesis  that  an  Inverted  U relationship  between  work  rate  discrepancies 
amd  job  set  infect ien  was  not  csnflrmed.  However  when  perceived  work 
uu  Totker  than  actual  rots  woe  used  in  tho  one  lysis  the  hy  so  thee  is 
moo  confined.  Discreeancies  between  perceived  work  rate  and  above 
normal  actual  work  rata  were  associated  with  fatigue  while  diner amanoiea 
held*  normal  rotes  mars  see  eclated  with  boredam. 

sf  perse  iyed  work  rats  mars  found  to  be  only  ooderately 

correlated  with  actual  rate  of  mark,  hows vs r o o tat 1st leal  interaction 
l*  ,M*‘"  snd  aetual  and  peroolvoO  onto  man  foond.  Oausnllty 
•cm oat  bo  Inferred  from  data. 
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case  e’udlse  |>rv/|<Js  a wealth  of  Interesting  data.  For 
««•  chapter  the  rutin  aspects  of  the  Manufacture 
cycle  (devel(4*«nt,  production,  marketing)  are  isolated  and  it 
is  ergund  that  the  irprrtsnee  of  each  aspect  vis  1 vis  the  other 
tMO  varies  from  one  technology  to  another.  Xn  a later  chapter  we 
find  that  ch«rv/e  causes  the  greatest  stress  in  the  middle  range 
of  technologies  particularly  where  the  production  aye t cm  ie  mov- 
ing into  batch  production.  As  one  reade  through  the  book  two 
important  trends  become  discernible.  Firstly,  there  la  a growing 
realisation  that  tha  ralatlonahip  between  organisation  and  tech- 
•ology  ia  more  complex  than  waa  originally  thought.  It  lo  thia 
complexity  tdiich  celle  for  greeter  eoph let leak ion  in  the  inetru- 
■onta  of  measuremext.  Secondly,  and  thia  ia  inevltabia  in  tha 
ahlft  from  survey  to  caae  study  material,  increasing  attention 


Reports  on  development  nnd  construction  of  Survey  of  Work  Values 
(SWV) . Survey  is  based  on  following  intrinsic  end  extrinsic  dimensions 
of  the  Protestant  Ethic:  Pride  in  work,  job  involvement,  activity 

toward  earnings,  social  status  of  Job,  reward  striving,  end  responsibi- 
lity to  work.  The  content  validity  of  the  items  wee  established  by 
tbe  reallocation  method  of  scaling.  Items  were  analysed  to  determine 
acoring  and  ealcction  of  items  for  the  aubscelee  according  to  the  in- 
ternal consistencies  and  factor  independence  of  the  subscelea.  Respon- 
sibility to  work  waa  eliminated.  The  final  form  of  tha  SWV  consists  of 
aim  subscale"  each  containing  nine  items  rated  on  a 4 point  Likert 
scale.  A discriminant  analysis,  using  five  occupational  groups  (N«44f) 
ranging  from  unskilled  employees  through  professionals  established  that 
thm  subsea las  could  disc rim ins to . Following  biographic  factors  were 
related  to  WV  subsea  Is  scores  using  employed  and  disadvantaged  tsi 
•e«,  race,  education,  urban- rural  and  amount  of  pel loo  trouble. 
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Wood,  O.A.  Enhancing  attitude-performance  relationships  by  degree  of 
Job  involvement.  Proceedings  of  The  79th  Annuel  Convention  American 
£UC?V,,'’lir»L jAssr>ciet.inni.  1471,  §.  495-445. 


Bee  lusted  Job  involvement  as  a moderator  of  job  sat isfnetion- 
}«*  performance  relationship.  Semple  consisted  of  41  female  machine 
operators.  Job  invol vacant  wss  measured  by  s seven  item  5 point  Likert 
scale.  High  and  low  Job  Involvement  groups  were  formed  by  dividing 
at  the  mean.  Job  satisfaction  was  measured  in  10  different  extrinsic 
or  intrinsic  areas  by  ons  Item  ^er  question.  Performance  wan  measured 
by  supervisors  ratings  and  actual  production  score.  Using  the  total 
kb#  r*s  between  attitude  on  ten  items  and  performance  were  nod 
slgn»f  4^*a*  *r— .7  4 »o  .21).  Oirhotnvir  ing  the  groups  i.ito  high  and 
low  jcb  involvement  resulted  in  significant  relationships.  Low  Job 
involvement  group  wee  younger,  lower  in  seniority,  had  more  education, 
wms  somewhat  less  productive  and  less  satisfied  than  high  Jow  involve- 
ment group.  Xn  low  job  involvement  group  significant  positive  r*e 
wr#  fraind  between  Job  satisfaction,  extrinsic  factors  (wages,  and 
company)  and  actual  production.  In  high  Job  involvement  negative 
eerrsUtisM  were  found  between  intrinsic  factors  and  actual  produc- 
tion (recognition  end  advancement).  Concludes  that  workers  low  in  in- 
volvement are  nor#  satisfied  extrinsical ly  as  productivity  increases . 
While  those  high  ia  involvement  are  more  dissatisfied  as  production 


*ard.  J.  Technology,  material  control,  and  organisational 
rior  in  A. a.  Wegsndhi  a J.P.  Schwittor  (Eds.),  Organ  i rat  ions  1 
nor  Unde  Is.  Rant.  Ohio  1970.  Bureau  of  Economic  end 
*•*'  Baeeerch.  College  of  Business  Administration.  (b> 

Discusses  the  study  of  100  firms  in  the  South  of  England  end 
conclusion  that  technology  influences  the  functions  end 


Drmpoeee  a typology  of  organisational  behavior  based  on  the 
division  of  bohevior  into  conetrolnod.  facilitated,  or  reactive. 

Also  proposes  a classification  of  control  systems  based  on 
the  cxmfclnstion  of  the  two  parameters  of  persona i /mechanics  1 and 
liafla/ksUi  spectrum#  of  control. 


Wood.  n.  A.  Effect  of  worker  orientation  difference  on  Job  at* 
titude  corralataa.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1974, 

44-40. 


tlafl,  Syatmm 


Examined  correlations  between  various  worker  attitudes  and 
Job  motivation,  performance,  and  Absenteeism  for  290  skilled  and 
aemlsklllad  paps makers . The  hypothesis  that  significant  rela- 
tionship occur  mors  frequently  for  those  employees  least  Job 
involved  wee  supported,  inasmuch  as  they  accounted  for  B4X  of 
th#  significant  correlations.  Further  analyses  disclosed  twice 
as  many  associations  for  ski  Had  as  for  samiskiilsd  employees. 
Thus,  highly  Involved  employees,  more  Intrinsically  oriented  to- 
ward their  job,  did  not  manifest  satisfactions  commensurate  with 
company  svaiwationa  of  performance/  they  depended  more  on  intrin- 
sic rewards.  Those  employees  more  detached  from  the  job  itself 
were  more  extrinsic  in  orientation  and  experienced  gratifications 
more  in  line  with  company  performance  assessments  due  bo  their 
greater  Sspssdsso  an  extrinsic  rewar da. 


5rtJu  A*<*rl°*,  - * «•»»«*  •••«,. 

■mUatm  Urt  fora  raport  on  Dork  In  taarlc.'11  In  ....  of 
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fiod  and  that  tranda  on  increasing  dissatisfaction  can  not  be  die- 

IbllotlL  Ub°r  f»re*  POrtlclpotlon  indict,,  littlo 

objective  evidence  to  support  an  inference  of  rising  worker  discontent 

Podrl  #f  aspirations  in  that  it 

**“*  *•  “Jo  int®  con.idor.tion  Inflation  and  .condole  • .corny 

7 ,tin  Bot  in  • B^ition  to  lake  a 
tradeoff  of  extrinsic  rewards  In  favor  of  nesting  their  intrinsic  moods. 
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Contains  th#  full  report  of  an  empirical  study  of  management 
organisation  in  100  fins  in  South  Essex.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  ports.  Fart  I describes  the  survey  of  100  out  of  110  firms  in 
death  Essex  with  mare  than  190  employees.  Pert  XX  outlines  lose  de- 
tailed case  studies  carried  out  with  20  firms  with  over  290  employees 
and  three  intensive  studies  of  firms  with  mixed  or  changing  techno- 
logies. Part  III  deals  with  follow-up  invest lgat lone  and  a consi- 
deration ef  the  p rob l see  end  effects  of  change. 


Ibe  author  derives  her  technology  variable  from  the  produc- 
tion system  end.  for  the  purfXMS*  of  analysing  the  results,  eleven 
categorise  of  prediction  method  are  reduced  to  three,  unit  and 
small  hatch  production,  ierge  hatch  end  mass  production,  end  pro- 
cess production.  The  chief  results  of  the  survey  show  how  tha 
variability  among  firms  with  respect  to  such  organisational  fea- 
tures ea  n wader  ef  le/els  of  management,  percentage  of  the  firam  ‘ 
total  turnover  el  located  to  wages,  end  the  nusbera  of  employees 
sen trolled  by  the  first  line  supervisor  Is  linked  with  technology 
•nd  Is  not  only  e function  ef  leadership  behavior.  The  chapter 
in  tdiich  technology  end  organisation  are  related  to  the  success 
of  the  firm  le  lese  convincing,  ay  'topping  end  tailing'  on 
seeeeee,  derived  from  a variety  of  criteria,  we  and  up  with  snly 
W fin*  ia  th#  analysts.  Th#  result#  suggest  that  the  succeoaful 
ftrme  in  esA  production  category  may  stand  out  from  the  ethers 
In  that  they  tend  to  cluster  round  the  median  of  their  category 
dm  flgeree  relating  to  organ Its t ions 1 characteristics. 

After  explaining  the  methods  used  in  the  esee  stud  lee.  Nice 
ms* ihmrd  goes  on  to  outline  s reclassification  of  organisation 
based  am  careful  definitions  ef  terms  such  so  line,  staff  end 
fhmetien.  In  the  case  ef  the  leat  she  drew#  distinctions  between 
•tmaa'  and  clamant'  functions.  Task  functions,  such  as  aarketlmg, 
beve  specific  and  dsflnesble  end  results  whieb  element  functions 
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Ffcf  1 \ TT  trait  of  Individual  which  haa  baan  infarrad 

froa  certain  raaponsa  consistencies  on  cartaln  kinds  of  teaks 
(f leiehmen,  1944) . 

Ictlwtion  TTicop  Individuals  adapt  to  a cartain  laval  and  pat  tarn 
•f  environmental  stimulation.  Oaviationa  froa  this  adaptation 
lava)  produce  either  plaaaara  reward  or  diatraaa  depending 
on  tha  also  and  natura  of  tka  daviation  (Scott,  1944;  risks 
4 Maddi.  1941) . 

4 Li  ana t ion  A continuum  running  fron  integration  to  alienation 

•it*  middle-close  noma.  At  the  integrated  end  of  the  acala 
are  workers  involved  with  their  job*  Mho  have  upward  nobility 
goala.  At  tha  opposite  polo,  workers  are  only  1 ns tronan tally 
involved  in  their  jobs  (Slood  4 Hulln.  1947). 

Alienation  or  level  or  self -estrange vent  ia  positively  related 
to  lack  of  control  over  the  immediate  work  proceaaea  (power- 
lessness).  par  forms  rves  of  narrow  work  role  due  to  teak  spa 
ciallsation  (naanlnglaaanaas) . and  lack  of  opportunities  for 
promotion  (Klrech  4 Lengamann.  1972). 


Pork  alienation  reeulte  fma  three  varlsbleei  naanlnglesa- 
aaaa  (inability  of  Individual  to  ralata  his  contribution  to 
antira  vert  process),  power laaanaas  (lack  of  control  over 
job),  and  nomlessnass  (lack  of  fasting  of  belonging  to  a 
cohesive  work  group)  (Suenan.  1972*,  Slaunar,  1944). 
hly  Lina  Syndroms  technological  variable  idtntifled  by  fac- 
tor analysis  of  intarviewe  with  workers  in  an  auto  and  elec- 
tronic  assembly  plant.  Tha  variable  Includes  physical  strain, 
tins  pressure,  quality-quantity  conflict,  repetitiveness  and 
othsr  faaturas  of  a paced  job  (Lodahl.  1944). 
iAlATfel-Itl*  rating  of  taak  identity, 

cycle  tine  and  working  conditions  on  nine-point  scales 
(Turner  4 Lawrence.  1945) . 

Attribute  r,sfs/er>c«  7-cs  )-/*♦■  ribut-  fVsrrtptlon  (AM/And) 

An  instrunent  designed  to  neaaure  two  basic  variablaa,  workers' 
preferences  for  job  attributes  end  workers'  descriptions  of 
their  current  Jobe,  ee  applied  to  Navel  monitor inq  and  na In- 
tervenes tasks.  The  attributes  most  critical  to  oonitor lng 
that  are  included  ere  variety,  independence,  responsibility, 
and  job  conpiexity.  while  those  for  maintenance  tasks  includa 
variety,  closure,  independence,  and  learning  new  skills. 

The  subject  is  presented  with  14  job  descriptions  for  each 
task  and  the  amount  of  each  attribute  represented  in  the  job 
descriptions  is  varied.  Ay  responding  to  these  descriptions 
the  agreement/di acre pency  between  preferred  and  described  job 
attributes  eon  be  obtained  < Aar ret t.  As as,  O'Connor.  Alexander, 
forbea,  a Caeele.  1975). 

Attribute  >equircmcnt_lnv9htory  (API ) is  a 103- item  inventory 
related  to  the  work  elements  of  tha  Occupational  Analysis 
Inventory  (OAI).  Tha  ability  categories  arai  (1)  general 
vocational.  (2)  cognitive,  (3)  peychomotor,  (4)  sensory. 

(5)  interests,  end  (4)  needs  (Neeb,  Cunningham.  4 Paaa,  1974). 

us  Work  groups  These  are  groups  into  which  elesients  of 
supervision,  control,  and  mutual  assistance  ere  incorporated 
in  group- jobs . Ae  a aeler  of  a group,  tha  worker  has  a share 
in  a wider  taak.  Essential  requirements  for  such  a group 
ora  that  tha  group-job  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  tho 
results  should  be  fed  beck  to  the  work-group  or  the  worker, 
preferably  to  both  I Engels  tad,  1970;  Phillips,  I960). 
ncs  Delay  Tine  Idle  time  in  an  assesd»ly  line  resulting  from 
differences  in  work  time  assignments  between  operators  (Conant 
4 Kilbridge.  1965:  Vanleek.  1964;  Kilbridge.  1940a). 

L KiiHin.  »or»lm  U.  th.  Lin.  (.1141  nq  up  . r.a.mcC  B.t.rl.1 
or  working  ahead  so  tha  worker  has  a break  or  met  period.  ■ 
Also  called  working  ahead  of  station  (Aelbin  4 Steamers.  1972). 

work  units  of  one  to  two  hour  duration  as  compared  to  an 
operation  or  task  (Dickson,  1973). 
letch  tits  The  nuaber  of  eatarial  units  of  production  issued  to 
an  operator  or  a group  of  operators  or  removed  after  process- 
ing at  one  time  (Cox  4 Sharp.  1951). 
tench  Asse-Mr  Job  enrichment  procoder#  of  removing  eeeeafely  work 
from  a progressiva  assembly  line  to  a single  work  station  or 
bench  (Conant  4 kilbridge,  1945). 

ISItfrr  A state  of  elnd  involving  carelessness,  fatigue, 
disinterest,  and  dislike  (Warren.  1954). 

Aeffer  Stock  Packs  placed  along  an  assembly  line  which  contain 

produeta  to  be  processed  and  reduce  waiting  tims  on  tha  assem- 
bly line  (VenAeek.  1944). 

Corner  si  Lift  loterenta  1CH)  Measure  of  3 types  (job  oriented. 

non- jcb  oriented  and  no  preference)  (Dubin  4 Champoux.  1*73, 
Dubln.  Cbsrpoux.  4 Stampfl,  1971). 

The  concepts  people  ahare  about  an  organisation.  As  con- 
cepts. climate  perceptions  are  meaningful  abstractions  of 
sots  of  cues,  tha  cues  being  tha  many  specific  events,  condi- 
tions. practices  and  procedure  a that  occur  in  the  daily  Ufo 
of  an  organisation.  Climate  perceptions  help  individuals 
rsdwe  information  overload  and  function  ee  frameworks 
against  which  people  identify  behaviors  that  will  adept  them 
to  their  situation  (Schneider,  1974a) . 
gm\  mn1-*  AUnd  dot  Old  method  ve.  Conventional  Longue  11  ee. 


Ceaveeite) 

(1)  dead  Out  - Ae  earns  eh  raised  mining  method  where  the 
worker  ie  meltl-ekilled  end  worke  le  a email,  largely  eeteme- 
meee  primacy  grump  with  each  mam  beeimg  a direct  leteroet 
ie  the  petal  taak. 


(2)  Conventional  Longwsll  - Mechanised  cos  1 mining  using 
coal  cuttars  and  conveyors  manned  by  work  crews  of  40  nan 
split  into  14  or  mors  separata  tasks  spread  over  3 shifts. 

(J)  Composite  Longws) 1 - A mining  method  whore  the  workers 
form  themselves  into  ono  whole  group  with  all  meafeera 
Jointly  responsible  for  all  activitiaa,  thus  resulting  in  a 
meltiskillsd  group.  This  method  la  mechanised.  (Trist  4 
Asmforth.  1951,  Trist.  Hlggln.  Murray,  4 Pollock.  1943). 

rTOmllvt  isx.ot  0tCTO..tipn.i  Ct.  An.Iv.l.  fronr...  (COWfl 

Consists  of  ear las  of  interrelated  computer  proqrmmm  designed 
for  analysing  and  retrieving  occupational  survey  informa- 
tion collected  by  job  leak  inventories  (Csrpenter,  1974, 
Watson,  1974) . 

Constraint  restriction  of  physical  movement,  lack  of  control 
over  work  process,  work  hours,  work  environment  (Stagner, 
1975). 

fltUnt  factors  (Job)  Motivation  factors  or  intrinsic  job  features 
including  achievement  recognition,  interesting  work,  respon- 
sibility end  opportunity  for  advancement.  These  factors  can 
lead  to  heightened  motivation  (Hortborg.  1944.  1964,  194A) . 

film  factors  (Job)  Extrinsic  or  hygiene  job  features  such  as 
supervision,  ro-workera,  salary  working  conditions,  company 
policies  and  practices  according  to  motivation-hygiene. 
Problems  with  these  factors  cause  dissatisfaction.  Improv- 
ing hygiene  or  context  factors  will  remove  diasat is  faction 
but  mot  increase  motivation  (Hersberg.  1944,  1946,  1969). 

Cwcle  Time  Amount  of  time  required  to  start  and  fully  complete 
a job.  A longer  cycle  of  work  amy  present  a greater 
variety  and  task  difficulty  to  tha  worker  (Aelbin  A Steamers, 
1922,  Aill  4 Thickett,  1966). 

Metro  ey  a reaa<ire  derived  fro«i  Information  theory  which  ranrasente 
tha  proportion  of  tha  work  period  devoted  to  a teak.  Entro- 
py allows  for  a weighting  of  the  number  of  tasks  oerfonaad 
bv  duration  (Mill,  1949,  1975) 


A— dancy  Effect  result  of  a field  study  or  experiment  ia  not 

S function  of  the  experlsMntel  treatment  or  manipulation  but 
of  the  expectation  of  tha  experimenter  or  manager  which  ia 
subtly  conveyed  to  tho  worker  or  subject  (Ring,  1974) . 
Ameoctsiv-r  Theory  Strength  of  a tendency  to  act  in  a certain  way 
depends  on  the  strength  of  an  expectancy  that  tho  act  will 
be  followed  by  an  outcome  end  on  the  value  or  attractlve- 
ueee  of  that  outcome.  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  have 
extended  expectancy  theory  to  job  dealga  by  the  following 
prepositions  designed  to  enhance  worker  motivation, 

(1)  On  teams  a meet  be  veined  by  the  led  tribes!  and  can  i no  lads 
Intrinsic  end  extrinsic  our  corns e. 

(2)  Outcomes  ere  valued  by  an  Individual  If  they  satisfy  the 
pbyeiolofieal  er  psychological  needs  of  the  iadlvUel. 

(3)  Conditions  should  be  arranged  at  work  so  that  workers 
can  satisfy  their  needs  best  by  working  affectively  toward 
organisational  goals. 

(4)  basic  level  needs  are  aetlsfiad  by  contemporary  society 
and  do  not  servo  as  motivators. 

(5)  Individuals  who  desire  higher  order  need  satisfaction 
will  respond  favorably  to  jobs  with  responsibility  moaning 
and  feedback.  Higher  order  need  satisfaction  la  a result  of 
effective  performance  end  en  incentive  for  continued 
performance. 

istriiwic  Job  Orientation  A characteristic  orientation  of  tho 
Individual  whereby  in  deecrlbing  hie  Job  ho  would  tend  to 
enphasise  tha  environment  within  «dilch  it  was  performed, 
eeewrity.  and  supervision  (Saleh.  1971a,  1971b,  A 1971c, 
•aleh  4 Grygler,  1949). 

fMftlll  Tl  f P nr  I formal  reporting  structure  through  which  employ- 
ee# receive  knowledge  concerning  the  r per f ones  nee  (Oevis 
A Pal  for,  19MI. 


Functional  Authority  functional  authority  involves  designing 
a woiket's  supervisor's  job  in  the  direction  of  including 
authority  and  responsibility  for  all  of  the  functions  required 
to  couplet#  the  product  or  service  assigned  to  his  «ork  group, 
ftncludlivj  quality  acceptance.  ' 

love  i a Hast  ion  The  systematic  wa^  in  tdiich  th#  tam- 
ales 1 operations  of  nan  and  eachinaa  ara  assigned  to  individ- 
ual enployeea  as  work  tasks,  also  refsrred  to  as  division 
of  labor  (Shepard,  1949) . 

iMl  IfHI  Ini  This  involves  the  process  of  determining  behavior 
that  ia  defined  by  the  goal  to  be  reached  rather  then  by 
the  responses  nacsssary  to  roach  it  (Locke.  1967,  1949). 

dmlArirklno  Hot  trying  to  reach  a production  quota.  Tutting 
forth  only  minimal  offert  (Roy.  1951,  1952). 

Oman- Lighting  Open -ended  brainstorming  aassiona  with  no 

restriction.  Later,  red-lighting  consists  of  eliminating 
Impractical,  iigwoslbla  ideas  (Travelers  Insurance.  1971). 

flanem  Job  Design  Elimination  of  conveyor  with  workers  rotating 
between  stations  using  a batch  method  of  aoavribly  (Marks, 

1954,  Davis  6 Canter.  1956). 

HUsm-itot  muncuan  KlmftU  u will  * ■•»»*•«  »•«•(  

went  Instrument  consisting  of  items  involving  four  factors. 
Accomplishment  factor  la  a measure  of  teak  orientation. 

Social  factor  is  a measure  ef  situation  oriented  motivation. 
Money- statue  factor  la  a measure  of  extrinsic  motivation, 
end  the  fourth  factor  le  a negative  factor  men  ear  leg  the 
extent  to  Hah  a parson  la  frwetreted,  angered  er  made  anx- 
ious by  rrntu  end  eemdltimme  am  hie  Jeh.  the  enale  aenelatn 
•f  dldhmcmmmmo  item#  (hoggy  ve.  mem  sign  If  leant,  etvemg  ve. 
week,  unhappy  am.  mi  algnlfiaant)  •admen,  I.  €.,  1949) . 
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Cloiury  (Cont'd.) 


Job*  with  hiqh  Requisite  Task  Attributes 
(RTA)  score*  which  consist  of  s weiqhted  total  score  of  the 
variety,  lutonoey.  learning  tine,  responsibility  required. 
Intei  .»<-t  inn  and  optional  interaction  of  a job.  See  Requisite 
Task  Attributes.  (Turner  4 Lawrence.  1965) . 

JUtIKJ  Pjdor.  Weed*  or  Hicraichial  Classification  of  Weeds  A 

theory  of  needs  postulated  by  Maslow.  Needs  are  arranged 
on  five  levels  (phys loloqical.  safety,  love,  astern*.  and  self- 
actual  i rat  ion) . Lower  level  needs  must  be  net  or  satisfied 
prior  to  the  emergence  of  higher  order  needs  (Maslow.  1*41. 
1765;  Hackman  6 Lawler.  1*71:  Msnous.  1971,  1*74). 

Jto rlEPntal  _P|  mention  Refers  to  the  nunber  and  variety  of  the 

operations  that  an  individual  performs  on  the  job  (Lawler, 
1*69,  page  410). 

fiftLlfST-t*  Increasing  the  number  of  tasks  a person 

does  which  is  often  referred  to  as  job  enlargement  (Lawler. 
1*71,  page  1*2). 

larlfontal  Jpb  Enlargement  The  meaningful  addition  of  aiailer 
operations  to  provide  s complete  work  module  for  a worker 
or  small  team  of  workers  (Gifford,  1*72.  page  42). 

Bfll  1 1 Qfi lA I, jLo6-liC4lLDfl  An  activity  that  merely  enlarges  the 

meaninglessness  of  the  job  (e.g.  challenging  the  amp loves 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  production  expected  of  him; 
adding  another  meanmfess  task  to  the  exiatinq  one:  rotating 
the  ass ignnente  of  a number  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  enriched; 
removing  the  most  difficult  patts  of  the  asaignsent  to 
accomplish  more  of  the  lest  challenging  assignments) 

(llerrberq.  1968,  page  *9)  . 

Hygiene  factor*  (Sec  Context  Factors) 

laflfH  Df  g-gWBMftiiy..Chg«  c tor  is  tics  Consist#  of  the  following 
va  lues  of  community  characteristics;  slums,  prosperity, 
productive  farming,  unemployment,  decrepitude,  and  northarn 
work  force.  The  firat  three  variables  were  intended  to 
index  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  coaxsunlty. 
Unemployment  was  included  to  index  job  opportunities  in  the 
community.  The  last  two  variables  were  included  for  general 
Interest  value  (llulin,  19t6a)  . 

Individual  Job  Design  Workers  at  individual  work  stations  secure 
materials,  assemble  the  entire  unit  end  are  responsible 
for  final  inspection  (Marks.  19*4;  Davis  4 Center.  19*6). 

ifldVf  U L»  L -SgWBfTflnr.  concept  re  fere  to  a program  in  which 

workera  join  with  management  in  improving  the  quality  of 
the  work  environaont  and  productivity.  The  objective  of 
the  industrial  democracy  approach  is  to  humanica  the  work- 
place through  a joint,  cooperative,  and  constructive  effort 
by  management  and  labor  iAdiaaa,  1*71;  Blum.  19*).  1968). 

Industrial  Man  Hypothesis  Workers  from  different  social  end 

cultural  backgrounds  adapt  readily  to  industrial  society. 

This  view  is  in  opposition  to  the  developmental  view  that 
adaptation  varies  according  to  the  etage  of  industrialisa- 
tion (Form,  1*71) . 

Integra*,  ten  Extent  to  which  people  perceive  themselves  as 
isolated  or  linked  together  through  interaction  (e.g. 
relationship  with  fellow  workers,  relationship  with  first 
line  supervisors,  labor  management  relations,  status  struc- 
ture . and  evaluation  of  the  company)  (Fullan,  1970). 

The  process  by  which  subsystems  of  organisations  are 
brought  together  resulting  in  units  of  a higher  order; 
coordination  of  subsystems  (Lawrence  4 Lorsch,  1947a,  1967b). 

Intrir.ajc-E  >».r  innc  Work  Valuva  A questionnaire  derived  from 
factor  analysis  that  reaaurea  tha  following  thraa  factorsi 
(1)  Extrinsic  job  aspects,  (2)  Intrinsic  job  aspects, 
and  ())  Recognition  through  advancement.  (Fr iedlander , 196); 
Rcbey.  1974). 

Intrinsic  Jqh  C-icntation  A characteristic  orientation  of  the 
individual,  whereby  in  describing  hi*  Job  he  would  tend  to 
empheslte  its  actual  performance  and  the  challenges  and 
eceae*p!  I shments  of  the  job  (Saleh,  1971a.  1971b,  1971c; 

Saleh  4 Crygier.  1969). 

litxlnn-r  Reward  A reward  inherent  in  the  task  derived  from 
interest  in  the  task  or  pleasure  In  performing  the  task 
(Hammer  4 foster,  1*7*1 . 

Job  Ac’ivi**/  ^refe-ence  ■■»»**.  tenra  I re  (JARO)  Interest  Inventory 
which  parallels  the  position  analysis  questionnaire  (RAO) 
and  constate  of  1*0  of  the  187  items  on  the  RAO.  Divided 
into  the  same  six  work  activities,  worker  indicates  his 
interest  in  having  certain  activities  at  pert  of  his  job 
(Meehan.  Harris.  McCormick  4 Jeanne rat,  1972). 

JflfcAttit  S-iie  (JAS)  A caesura  of  intrinsic-extrinsic  work 
orientation  consisting  of  170  itesw  involving  16  statements, 
each  being  paired  with  the  other  1*  In  a forced  choice 
format.  Six  of  the  statements  represent  the  following 
intrinsic  factors;  achievement,  advancement,  growth  in 
skill,  nature  of  work,  recognition,  end  responsibility. 

The  other  10  represent  extrinsic  factors  and  include; 
coa^any  or  organisational  policy;  interpersonal  interactions 
with  supervisor;  subordinate*  and  equals;  salary;  salary 
aeeds  for  family’s  sake;  security:  status;  technical  super- 
vision; end  working  conditions,  the  subject  indicates  in 
each  of  the  120  items  of  the  ecale  which  of  the  two  factors 
(either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic)  will  be  swre  satisfying 
to  Mm  in  the  performance  of  his  job  (Saleh,  1971b). 

Jab  Component  Validity  The  statistical  estimation  of  aptitude 
requirements  and/or  compensation  rates  for  jobs  on  tho 
basis  of  job  analysis  date  (McCormick,  1*74) . 

Jafc  gftfi  fiston 

Attention  Tho  extent  to  which  the  job  requires  complete 
attention  or  concentration  am  specific  aotlmitiaa, 
operations,  or  processes. 


The  independence  e person  haa  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  raspective  task.  Self  requletion  of 
work  content,  structure,  methods,  goals,  and 
objectives. 

The  extent  to  which  employees  have  e major  eay  in 
scheduling  their  work,  selecting  the  equipment  they 
will  use.  and  deciding  on  procedures  to  be  followed 
(Hackman  4 Lawler.  1971). 

The  degree  to  which  the  Job  qivee  the  worker  freedom, 
independence,  and  discretion  in  scheduling  work  and 
carrying  it  out  (Hackman,  Oldham,  Jsnson,  4 Rurdy, 

1*7*) . 

ClfllVrt  How  much  a job  a) Iowa  a person  to  keep  at  the  Job 
until  it  is  fiMshad. 

N'T*  much  information  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  perform  the  job. 

SfK Ik 1 1 wtl— 1 1 1-.-j  The  degree  to  which  you  Lavs  u>  interpret 
uncertain  information  in  order  to  do  the  job. 

P—adence  (Task)  Extent  to  which  a teak  influences  or 
depends  on  other  tasks  in  the  •»*»  work  system. 

(Cooper,  1972). 

How  long  It  took  to  learn  to  do  the  job  well. 

Degree  of  complexity  of  the  search  process  in  perform- 
ing the  task,  or  amount  of  thinking  time  required  or 
body  of  knowledqe  required  to  perform  task  (Van  de  Van 
6 Delbecq,  1974). 

PilCItUWn  Anount  of  dec  1 a iom- making  on  part  of  worker 
on  idiether  to  perform  a task,  how  to  completa  a 
task  and  tha  ordar  of.  completing  a task  (Bell,  1966). 

Workers ’ actual  or  percaived  discretion  In  things 
like  personal  thoughts,  cc.-msunlcatlons.  relief 
opportunities,  work  variety,  physical  movement,  work 
■pRed.  aleck  time  and  attention  requirements  (Taveggla 
4 Medley.  1974). 

tUCftlmn  - MqiK  r.rticlp.tlon  Choic.  o t job,  ehoic.  of 
whether  to  work  or  not  work.  This  Is  e ms  sure  of 
perceived  alteration  available  in  lai-qer  institutions 
Of  work  (Taveggla  4 Hadley.  1974). 

ftidcrttlonary  Jota  A job  can  be  viewed  ee  permitting 
discretion  if  any  of  the  leet  three  digits  (data, 
people,  things)  of  tho  occupational  code  number  from 
DOT  ie  4*4  or  lower.  If  e job  fto  coded  MS  or  higher 
it  is  so  routine  end  locking  in  challenge  that  discretion 
lo  impassible  (Brown.  197S). 

finftPCfr  Oeoree  to  which  a worker  gets  information  about 

the  effectiveness  of  hie  performance  (Heckman.  Oldham, 
Jenaon.  4 Rurdy,  197*). 

FtctiMck  - External  How  much  information  you  get  from 

othera  about  whether  you  have  done  s goud  or  bad  job. 

ft«d M Ibo  degree  to  which  you  know  if  you 
have  done  a qood  Job  just  fr«w*  doing  the  Job. 

Feedback  - Knowledge  pf  Result!  Practice  of  providing 
information  reqerding  the  correctness,  accuracy  or 
quantity  . f response  or  work  behavior  (Locke  4 Bryan, 
l*6*e,  l*69b;  Migliore,  1*701. 

gfpdb+ck  - Transformation  Feedback  or  perceived  effects  of 

operations  on  atimulua  material  of  a teak  (Cooper.  1*711. 

goal  Clarity  Tha  axtant  to  which  you  know  exactly  what 
to  do  st  all  tlaH>s. 

gp»l  Pecoqnttlqp  A worker  a under*  : ending  of  the  relation- 
ship of  each  individual  teak  o the  overall  goals  of 
the  omani  rat  ion  (fohrer,  1**B) . 

Pool  Structure  Clarity  of  goals  and  degree  of  goal  attain- 
ment (Cooper.  1*72). 

Idontltv  (Te*k)  Tha  degree  to  idtlch  the  job  retiree  comple- 
tion of  a whole  and  identifiable  piece  of  work — doing 
B job  from  beginning  to  end  with  e visible  outcome 
(Hackman.  Oldham,  Janson.  4 Rurdy,  1*7*) . 

larifgf  ndancc  tHcttjodi > How  such  choice  you  have  about  how 
to  do  a task. 

ladepcnJcnce  (Pace)  Now  such  you  can  act  Independently 
to  eat  your  cwn  pace. 

ladDtttJ>df^)C*  (Sequence)  Hew  much  you  can  act  independently 
to  decide  what  order  you  ere  going  to  do  your  own 

iPfr—rional  (Pealing  with  Othera)  Tha  degree  to  which  a 
job  requires  employees  to  deal  with  other  people 
(either  cuatotsere.  other  company  employeea.  or  both) 
to  completa  the  work  (Heckman  4 Lawler,  1*71). 
l»Uwr,ynM  irtlfn<lf>ii,  f real  Unit  ill1  n>.  t* 

which  a Job  allows  employees  to  talk  with  one  another 
on  the  Job  and  to  establish  informal  relationships 
with  other  employee#  st  werk  (tlarkmen  4 Lawler,  1*71). 

Interpersonal  (Optional  Interaction)  Now  Mich  freedom 
you  have  to  make  tr lends  with  other  workers  while 
you  ere  on  the  job. 

tolimilOMl  Infraction)  Ho.  wt  ym  mat 

deal  with  Other  workers  in  order  to  do  your  job. 

«i  aniirn  mwm  ■—  «•» 

•lo,  olth  )W  MU... 

ftt  ilM,  ,m  r— If  Nk.rtla.tM  (It  H,). 
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Glossary  (Cont'd.) 


IBUMMll  ..l.tlon.  HviprylMir)  Nov  voll  «o  yoa 
9*t  along  with  your  supervisor. 

JoD/0rq»n net  ion  Tit  The  extent  t©  which  the  job  fits 
into  ths  total  organisational  picture. 

Job/fTton  fit  Th«  extent  to  which  you  sr#  naturally  ni tod 
(or  this  job. 

Learning  Hew  Skills  (Necessity)  how  such  the  job  requires 
you  to  leern  new  skills. 

teaming  H~w  Skills  (Opportunity)  The  extent  that  the  job 
provides  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills. 

Order  The  decree  to  which  there  are  regular  t Uses  and  veys 
(or  doing  things. 

tu  The  extent  to  which  you  are  equitably  paid. 

ByiHiI  g f f g r t »m  n«wwil  Ho»  —ch  i*y.ic.i  .ffort  ana 

■ovsMnt  the  job  require*  (roe  the  worker. 
rtvalc.l  >»rliw  Condition.  »r.  tht  phy.lc.l  vorkim 

conditions  roefor * shleT 

rollcv  «nd  U»nnimm  Ho«  vail  tha  organisation  la 
run  and  how  (air  it  la  to  its  personnel. 
le sources  (Aval lnhi 1 1 tv>  Ths  degree  to  which  supplies, 
equipment  and  informetlc;.  needed  to  do  the  job  are 
readily  available. 

Reasons  it 1 itv  Workers  accept  accountability  for  product 

completion.  work  rata,  quantity  and  quality  of  output 
and  in ter dependence  ot  workers  in  tha  work  cycle 
(Davis.  1971). 

Besponsitlltv  (Culpability)  Whether  your  boss  can  tell  If 
a elstaka  that  is  male  is  your  (suit. 

Bessons  it i ) ltv  (Hunan  Life  I How  each  you  (eel  responsible 
for  the  ssfs'y  n i others. 

lessons tblitv  (Maternal:*  The  extant  that  you  feel  account- 
si  ie  for  the  saterials  of  which  you  have  charge. 
leaponsihl t»v  *»■ suite)  The  degree  to  which  you  (eel 

personally  responsible  for  the  results  of  your  work. 
decurl  tv  (J«b)  Mow  secure  your  job  la. 

Iftyi-r-  *o.  «*h»ri  The  degree  o(  opportunity  to  help  others. 
llonlf iesnee  'Task)  Ths  degree  to  which  the  job  has  s 
substantial  and  perretveol#  inpact  on  tho  lives  of 
other  people  (Hackman.  Oldham,  Janeon.  ft  Purdy,  1979). 

■pan  cl  Attention  Number  of  different  job#  or  tnsks  a 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  (bell.  19ftft) . 

Itatua  Prestige  of  the  job. 

■uaaivUlon  ITcchnic.1)  Hov  vail  your  aoporvloor  kaova  tka 
technical  aspects  of  yoer  job. 

BUSUUl  ITaakl  Nuatoar  of  oaco.tlon.1  caaaa  aaooaatarad 

is  work  which  require  different  work  astW.  'Van  do  Von, 
ft  Delbeoq.  1974) . 

Varistv  The  degree  to  which  the  job  requires  the  perform- 
ance of  s number  of  different  activities  or  operations. 

Is  a function  of  ths  vabsr  of  different  tasks  performed 
and  ths  discretion  level  of  ths  job  (tell,  19<>ft). 

Is  provided  in  work  by  variations  inherent  in  operationo. 
tasks,  batches  and  changes  of  job  as  well  as  discretion 
over  work  pace  and  othar  factors.  VOrtsty  ney  be 
associated  with  changes  in  operation,  task  or  activity 
(Dickson.  1971). 

Ths  degree  to  which  s job  require a employees  to  perform 
a wide  range  of  operations  In  thalr  work  and/or  the 
degree  to  which  employees  ms<  use  a variety  of  ship- 
ment end  procedures  in  their  ‘ert  (Heckman  ft  lowler,  1971). 

Is  a function  of  time  drag.  Overest lest  ion  of  time  is 
greater  in  variety  type  jobs  and  long  cycle  jobs 
(Herr  4 Kail,  19ft)) . 

Technological  variable  Identified  by  factor  analysis 
of  Interviews  with  auto  end  electronic  aeeeaftlere. 

Variable  included  mental  ability  required.  opportunity 
for  Interaction,  relief  vs.  line  worker,  and  intrinsic 
job  satisfaction  (Lodahl,  19M). 

Variety  (Physical)  Number  of  people  avel table  for  inter- 
action, variety  in  physical  location  of  work,  sad  4 eree 
to  which  continuous  mental  attention  is  required 
(Cooper,  1972). 

Varistv  (Skill)  Task  and  response  uncertainty  (Cooper,  IVfl). 

ths  degree  to  which  a Job  requires  the  worker  to  per  farm 
activities  that  challenge  his  skills  and  abilities. 
(Hackman,  Oldham,  Jana on,  ft  Purdy,  19741 . 

Pork  Scheduling  The  extant  to  tdiieh  you  fool  the  hoe  re  yew 
work  ere  reasonable. 

Omsrrintive  i male  ■ (JQIl  A 9- feeler  scale  (pay,  pro  met  ten . 
work  Itself,  supervision,  oo  worhere)  (faith.  Hands  11,  ft 
Bulln,  1949). 

baa  ion  The  organisation  of  o job  to  OOtlsfy  tho  tschnicol- 
ergani national  roqeireasnto  of  the  work  to  ho  mxH)li«tsf 
oaf  tho  tsaaos  retirements  (Route.  ft  Con  bee.  1999.  page  I) . 


M BUmiUt  Surrey  mi  Heasurea  four  separata  araasi 

(1)  Job  Diwnsione  - skill  variety,  task  Identity, 
task  significance,  autonomy,  feedback  from  agents, 
feedback  from  job  itself,  dealing  with  others.  (2)  Experi- 
enced psychological  seaces  - meansqfulneaa  of  the  work, 
reeponelbl 1 ity,  knowledge  of  results.  ())  Affective 
responses  to  the  job  - generel  aatisfactlon,  internal  work 
motivation,  specific  satisfaction.  (4)  Individual  growth 
need  strength.  Scalea  can  be  used  to  derive  a motivating 
potential  score  for  jobs.  (Hackman  ft  Oldham,  1974a,  1979). 

fob  Inlar'icetent  An  older  term  job  enlargement  should  be  avoided 
because  it  is  associated  with  past  failures  steaming  from 
s misunderstanding  of  tha  problem.  Job  enrichment  provides 
ths  opportunity  for  ths  employ***  psychological  growth, 
tftiil*  job  snlsrgsamnt  makes  a job  structurally  bigger 
(Hsrtberg,  1948) . 

Process  of  allowing  individual  workers  to  determine  their 
own  working  pecs  (within  limits),  to  serve  as  thalr  own 
inspectors  by  giving  them  responsibility  for  quality 
control,  to  repair  their  own  nistakea,  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  machine  aetup  and  repair  and  to  attain  choice 
Of  method  (Hulin  ft  Blood,  1944). 

Expansion  of  Job  content  to  Include  a wider  variety  of  tasks 
and  to  Increase  ths  worker's  freedom  of  pace,  res pons  lb  1 ity 
for  checking  quality  and  discretion  for  method  (Kilbridge, 
1960a,  1960b)  . 

Constitutes  an  increase  in  ths  variety  of  tasks  performed  by 
••  employee  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  monotony  and/or 
■ora  fully  utilising  ths  potdntial  skills  and  capabilities 
of  the  individual  and/or  allowing  ths  worker  mors  freedom 
end  reeponelbl 1 ity  in  the  performance  of  his  Job  (Half  ft 
ichoderbek,  196ft) . 

JBh  Enlargement  or  Extension  Pactore  Include  number  of  tasks, 
variety  of  tasks,  repetitiveness  of  tasks  and  length  of 
job  cycle  (Slmonds  ft  Orlfe.  1979). 

Jab  tnrlchrent  Systematic  attempt  to  restructure  jobs  with  ths 
objective  of  obtaining  improved  worker  motivation 
(Anderson,  19701 . 

Concerned  with  designing  jobs  that  include  a greater 
variety  af  work  contanti  require  a hlghar  level  of  knowlaftga 
•ad  ski Ilf  qlva  tha  workar  more  autonomy  and  raapona lb 1 ity 
for  planning,  directing,  and  controlling  hi#  own  per  form- 
•nos i and  provide  tha  opportunity  ter  personal  growth  sad  . 
mesa lag fa 1 work  aaparioneo  (Lath ana  ft  Hoif.  1974) . 

factors  include  determination  of  work  pace,  work  methods, 
raaponaibllty  for  smehine  set  up  and  repair,  and  amount  ot 
planning  (Simonda  ft  Orife,  1979). 

Strategy  tor  designing  or  structurally  altering  jobs  to 
contain  throe  characteristics!  (1)  complete  place  ot  work, 

(2)  job  incumbent  has  ••  much  decision  making  control  over 
how  ho  la  to  carry  out  task  ••  possible,  and  O)  Individual 
receives  frequent  and  direct  feedback  on  hla  performance. 

The  purpose  of  Job  enrichment  la  to  provide  the  meet  inter- 
esting and  fulfilling  work  possible  and  to  utilito  tho 
•*••*••*  amount  of  tha  employee's  competence  and  talent  to 
achieve  the  moat  coat  effective  operation  (Mhitaett.  1972). 

(lab  MUn«lgn  Consists  of  merely  adding  similar  element*  to  tha 
job  without  altaring  job  content  (Hulin  ft  Blood,  1966). 

Adding  mors  of  tha  same  kind  of  tasks.  (Ri Ibrldga,  1960a. 

1960b) . 

Jab  involvement  This  concept  refers  to  the  internalisation 

ef  tM  positive  value  of  work  and  ia  related  to  satisfaction 
with  intrinsic  but  not  extrinsic  job  variables  (Lodahl  ft 
Rejner.  1949). 

JBfc  Involvement  Seals  Measure  of  job  involvement.  Beals  consists 
ef  20  items  in  a Likert  type  four  category  ecale  (Lodahl 
ft  Rejner,  1969). 

lH>  Hot  jVjLUElL.lp  h^l  A 144  item,  five-point  Likert  type  ecale 
iftilch  assesses  motivation  orientation,  hygiene  orientation, 
and  various  othar  scores  (•.«.,  hygiene  available,  hygiene 
deprivation)  (Wasson.  1971). 

Afc  Crientatlon  Inventory  (J01)  Ipsative  scale*  measuring 

potential  work  rainforcara.  A 49  forced  choice  questionnaire 
measures  ten  reinforcerai  (1)  achievement,  (2)  reaponaic 
bllity,  (I)  opportunity  for  personal  growth,  (4)  recognition. 
(9)  job  status,  (6)  interpersonal  relationships,  (7)  pay, 

(•)  job  security,  (9)  provision  for  family,  and  (10)  support 
for  hobbles  (Blood.  1973). 

M rrtfClfincB  Purvey  1*0  paired  statement  descriptive  of  4 
work  interest  components  (a.g.,  routine-varied,  indooro- 
out doors)  (Long,  1992). 

Jll  fvrl  flraJLlca  Jobe  containing  professional  and  non-pro  fees  lame  1 
elements  or  profeseional  requirement#  at  different  level# 
of  difficulty  can  be  purified  by  removing  tho  lose  demanding 
•epects  of  the  Job.  Hew  positions  at  lower  grades  than 
those  undergoing  purification  are  thorn  established  (tel laser. 
&9d9,  page  IS). 

Mt  IrUM  fan  rant  af  Job  Diagnostic  Barney  far  euparviaora  amt 
oat# Ida  observers  to  measure  objoctlva  ebaraotarlatlea  af 
Job  OMmmm.ft  Oldham.  1974a.  19TI) . . 
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H*cUdii  Survtv  ft  M«wr»  of  ths  tflrcti  of  job  enrich- 
ment on  the  p«  rcmpt  ion  of  motivator*  on  the  job.  The 
•urvty  consist*  of  16  statements  rated  on  a six-point 
seals  'Masson.  1971). 

Job  P ? PencJic  reassignment  of  workers  to  new  or 

different  jobs. 

lob  Scope  A combination  of  four  core  dimensions  (variety. 

• «‘»,rwey,  *aaV  Identity,  and  I cedi  ark)  rated  on  s seven- 
point  seals  (O'  low  degree  of  cor#  dimension,  7»high  degree). 

* 5 tone  4 Porter.  117),  1975)  . 

Jot,  ii-  Results  in  jots  requiring  less  skills  which 

are  store  repetitive  and  have  less  autonomy  Mtulln  4 Blood, 

1V6H.  paqe  42;  Swain,  197);  Uris,  1964). 

Jain*  r-z’  -.!>•  A._n  ft  strategy  of  chooalng  a form  of  task  organi- 
sation which  jointly  optimizes  the  technical  and  social 
out  systems  of  ths  enterprise.  This  involves  an  organisation 
1 'h  simultaneously  ro-n  the  technical  requirements  of  ths 
teak  and  satisfies  important  human  nee-la.  eapecia))y  the  need 
to  belong  to  a primary  task  group  with  a meaningful  set  of 
objectives  'Miller  * Bice.  1967). 

Lint  Jit  : -«iqn  Each  worker  performs  s specialized  operation  at 
a wnrv  ata*l«n  ap«<.«-l  along  a conveyor  line  (Marks,  1954; 

Davit  4 Canter.  1954) . 

frflfdy.  «g_  rx-«r-  rg  This  refers  to  a general  situation  in  which 
younger  workers  are  rebelling  against  production  specdups, 
the  monotony  of  ths  assembly  line,  and  ths  lack  of  freedom 
(Business  Meek,  197211. 

Hansge-egt  by  f'hje-r*  i-/c*  Involves  organ ( r it  ion  strategies  to 
sat  up  goals  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  regular 

objectives,  *2)  problem  solving  objectives,  and  (3)  innovative 
objectives  to  decentralize  oroani *a» ion*,  to  redesign  reward 
system*,  and  to  develop  supportive  managerial  behavior  to 
renow  ohs***-)***  *o  pnr  (omrif  e (O-liorne.  1975). 

flaaa  Production  Irvolves  four  character i at  Ira i (1)  high  degree 
of  task  repmtltlwness,  (2)  minimum  skill  requirements  for 
workers.  (1)  etenderdi rat  ion  of  tools  and  techniques,  and 
(41  minute  subdivision  of  product  workmd  on  (Wslksr  A 
Ouest.  1952). 

ft  generic  rather  than  specific  term.  Largs  output  or 
quantity  of  production  achieved  lry  the  invention  and  avail- 
ability of  mechanized  methods  of  production,  in  sdddition 
to  quantity  of  production,  mass  production  can  Involve  the 
flow  of  products  through  or  pest  a merles  of  production 
facilities  (Wild.  1975). 

Organization  C*ns  in  which  ths  integrating  role  acquiree 
increased  power  through  the  establishment  of  a dual  reporting 
relationship.  That  is,  at  acme  level  of  the  organirat ion, 
a manager  becomes  a member  of  both  tho  resource  depart- 
ment and  the  product  or  program  office  (Walton,  1975). 

Ijanrun  i V».  o.  ■ r , ipt  ion  Qu«  - i tour  i i,ye  (M.»(k;l  Mratuiaa  the 
reinforcer  characteristics  of  occupations.  The  KJDO 
employs  the  method  of  m-iltinle  rank  orders  for  ranking  ths 
relative  strength  of  21  occupational  remforcera.  Statements 
describing  the  remforcera  srs  prssented  in  groups  of  five  and 
srs  ranked  according  to  how  well  they  describe  the  Job  (ranks 
range  from  1,  moat  descriptive,  to  5,  least  descriptive) 
(Tinsley  4 Weiss,  1971) . 

dimensions  rf  the  Cencral  Aptitude  Tr-u  Battery  (GftTW)  in 
operational  ability  tsrms.  Ths  n ns  al-illMss  of  the  GATO- 
Uenera  1 «1).  VciLa)  (V).  Numerical  (ht  . Spa  tls  1 (S),  form 
Percept  ion  (PI , Clerical  Perception  (O’,  Meter  Coordination 
(ft),  finger  Dexterity  (f),  and  Manual  Dexterity  (M)  were 
esrli  rrpreaei.led  1-y  five  Item*.  R.s>  h item  vae  rated,  using 
a Likert  format,  in  tetms  of  the  Impottancs  which  th4 
dea.-riU.-d  ability  hag  for  successful  job  pet  tormanca 
(Desmond  4 Weiss.  1971). 

HMHIfit  . Occupational  C lasai  f icat  ion  .System  LMQCSJ  Classifies 
OCI  VJ..U  tnio  »rrni,iin.i  to  aptitude  patterns  and  occupational 
reinforesra  which  result  in  clusters  o(  occupations  (Saa 
Tsxons).  Occupational  remforcera  include  achievement, 
security,  and  responsibility  ILofquitt.  4 Dawls.  1949; 

Daw l a . 4 bofquiat,  1975). 

HfW'cv.i  . • mins  t U ti  Uu.  stionualie  A five-point  blkert  acals 
which  measures  Jo  dimensions  of  Job  satisfaction  such  as 
advancement,  compensation,  co-workers,  achievement,  indepen- 
dence, variety,  etc.  Scale  ran  be  scut e-J  to  yield  three 
scores*  (1)  total  satisfaction,  12)  Intrinsic  satisfaction, 
and  ())  sxtrinsic  satisfaction  (Pritchard  4 Pstsrs,  I97c» 
Wanoua,  1971,  1974). 

Modular  Assembly  Small  grouo  assembly  of  an  entirs  unit  or  a 
natural  pare  of  a unit.  Modular  assembl)  usually  impliss 
aalf -pacing . 

Monomuy  la  defined  by  Webster  as  aamensss  or  lack  of  variety. 

Motion  Tccnomy  Setera  to  formal  prlnciplsa  associated  with  ate t hods 
Improvement  that  ara  concsrned  with  ths  uss  of  ths  huaun 
body,  ths  work  pises  layout,  and  ths  efficient  design  of 
tools  and  f lMturss  (Lshrsr.  195t). 


Potential.  Brora  A quantitative  Indes  of  the  4 agree 
to  which  a job  will  elicit  high  internal  work  motivation. 
Formula  is  as  followsi 
•kill  Task 

y.ap.to9jr  * Identity  ♦ Significance  I (Autonomy  a feedback) 


(Bookmen,  Oldhom,  Jenson,  » Pordy.  1999). 


Madvatlon  Hygiene  Theory  factors  involved  in  producing  job  satis* 
faction  are  unmt#  ar.-l  distinct  fiom  factors  'hat  lead  io 
Job  dlssat  i 9i  it*  i in  . I'v-nfit  or  context  (actors  e.g.,  pay, 
working  e- v|  rodent  I «r«*  related  to  job  disset  isf.ict  ion  and 
content  fa  rora  'achievement,  rcspcnsibi  I 1 1 y ) afe  intrinsic 
to  the  job  content  and  r,,.,*e  sstisf  a-t  ion.  li»j.roving  content 
factors  will  heighten  motivation  fliirzbcrg,  1 I . 

fhlltiple  v>i  - 'TQ-e-'-  '-/<"’*•*  Thj,  refer  s to  -tnn-^rt'  systems 

which  utilize  • -f  lo/c*  representative  boards,  and  the  Scanlon 
flan  in  encouraging  active  employee  participation  in  coat 
redaction  and  suggestion  programs  (Cozan.  1959; , 

> e Cram  A- 1 1 y«.  IS  A ( r oce-l-ir  - to  quantify  the  amount  of  information 
contaired  in  operation  sequences  and  the  amount  of  independent 
informa* ion  contributed  by  an  operation  within  a work  sequence 
(Standing,  1971,  197)). 

Wo**  Ty-.e  b*'»rtn-«  for  a specific  reinforcer  or  class  of 
rsinforerrs  (Oavia,  Pinto,  4 Dawis,  1972). 

OcC  'pa • i - ■ n a I f i l y a l a Inventory  (QAl : Inventory  used  to  describe, 

compare,  and  tl-mitf  *ot,s  f-.r  • d>««- •»»  l- r,al  and  qui  Ja„  , 

|w(pis»a,  Consists  of  622  work  elements  representing  seven 
•otk  functio-a.  Ill  In'-ir •••i.n  r.-.| v.  1 . (II  .ctlvltlo, 

(l)  physical  work  behavior,  (4i  represent  at iona 1 worn  behavior, 
(5)  interpersonal  work  (..ha-tor.  (4)  work  y.alm,  and  (7) 
work  context  (Cunningmn.  Tuttle,  rioyd,  6 Bates.  1974; 

Blccobono  4 Cunningham,  1974). 

Occupational  Peinforcer  Pattern  Clusters  (OPC’s)  Scale  to  measure 
pr*«*n-"  absence  -,7  25  occupul iu i ..» 1 < o inforcei s on  a scale 
that  represents  a continuum  from  highly  descriptive  to  not 
1975)**t*"/*  0t  Suf'*rvl,or  r*1**  Jobs  (Dawis  4 Lofqulst. 

'7nit  of  work  which  occupies  a period  of  time  of  less  then 
15  Bi flutes  as  compared  to  a task  or  a batch  (Dickson.  1971). 

Orgar.iza*.  lonai  3s-/«lcp-ent  An  eclectic  spprosch  to  changes  designed 
to  improve  quality  and  profit  of  op«*ra*  Iona.  This  approach 
is  baae-J  on  three  assumptions.  "(1)  operating  managers  will 
continue  t0  use  those  »mehnlquee  and  approaches  ttiat  help  them 
get  their  job  dons  better.  (2)  no  single  technique  ran  be  ef  fes- 
tive by  Itself.  ()i  employees  desire  challenging  wort  (Huss  4 
Beer,  1971). 

gra*n-i7.V.>*iT  1 1 s»- r,  1 1 > !>p*n  Control  - number  of  aubordinates 

supervise.,  12)  Central  ized/Decent  ra  1 1 t*d  - refer*  to  decision 
making,  geographical  dispersion  of  olents.  or  s set  of  orgsn- 
itational  values,  '1)  Lin*/Staff  Hierarchy  - line  hierarchy 
involves  t.ns  siain  operstions  of  the  orgsmsation  end  the  direct 
chain  of  coasriand,  (4)  Division  of  Labor  - organisation  structure 
character Ixed  by  participation  and  differential  respone it . 1 l ty 
in  decialon  making,  (5)  Committee  - organization  whera  no 
dec ia ion-making  structure  is  provided  - group  members  consult 
emoiwj  themselves  in  order  to  make  decisions,  («)  Nierarchial  - 
centralized  organization  structure  where  the  heed  has  complete 
decialon  power  (Becker  4 Beloff,  1939). 

Orientation  Inventory  (QWI)  Measure  of  following  orientations: 
m Interaction  Orientation  - tending  to  seek  end  find  re- 
wards in  working  wlt.h  others  rath-r  'h»n  alnne.  (2)  Task 
Or lentst ion  - tendency  to  seek  and  find  rewards  in  the  work 
itaclf,  (1)  *5clf  Orientation  - tendency  to  be  sore  concerned 
shout  one's  own  needs  than  those  of  others  end  to  show  sore 
lntci est  in  extrinsic  rewarJ  then  intrinsic  satisfaction  of 
werk  (Bu-s,  1967). 

Feeing  (1)  Mechanical  or  conveyor  - highly  repetitive  conveyor 

paced  work  (e.g.,  an  auto  assembly  line),  (2)  Ssl f -operator- 
works  at  his  own  speed  with  no  me-hanicsl  pacing.  ())  Push 
Line  - consists  of  stationary  rollers  alono  which  operator 
slides  the  produce,  (4)  Belt-motor  driven  conveyors  that 
move  '.he  product  along  at  a unlfoi*  speed  iC.unat  . l*5's. 

19S5bi  Kllhrldge,  1960b). 

Fertlcloat  iv  Management  Bcfets  to  s mansgesent  system  described  by 
Likert  and  has  T^e  following  basic  feat  ires:  trie  us*  by  the 

managvi  ot  the  pi inclple  vt  suppoitive  relationships,  ths  uss 
of  group  decl  a ton -mak  ing  an.)  group  methods  of  supervision,  end 
ths  setting  ot  high  performance  goals  for  the  organization 
(Newawe>k,  1469:  Powell  4 Srhlacter.  19711. 

Fercelvwd  opportunity  to  contribute  ipqc)  Worker’s  rating  rf  he 
bap  the  opportunity  to  coniVilmte  his  skills  and  ideas  to  s 
task  (Turner  4 Lawrence,  1965). 

Nrcnlvr  I Task  Index  (TT*  Summed  total  ef  worker’s  rating  off  par* 
celvoS' variety . autonomy,  interaction,  knowledge  and  skill  and 
responsibility  (Turner  4 I awrrnce,  14651. 

TBESOn*!  Tempo  Individual  temporal  patterns  for  a particular 
group  JT  *act  iviti.-s  (PirviUi,  1451,  p.  J02).  f 

Flees  work  (1)  “Bogey "-out put  quota  determined  by  the  informal 

group  struct  ire,  (2)  So'dierlng  - a group  activity  that  restrict# 
the  production  of  the  work  aroup  (Poy.  1451,  14521. 

Flan -Du -Control  Worker  shares  in  planning,  organizing  and  con- 
trol ling "Ki s work.  The  ohjertiv#  oT  this  strategy  is  to 
increase  motivation  (Pochs  6 MacKinnon,  1470,  Glaser.  1974). 

Fqlyth.«t  !'•  T »» i r'lasslf  lest  Ion  of  -|.-'U|-s  of  ItwIlviJuals  «*i  objects 
that  share  a large  proportion  of  their  properties  but  do  not 
necessai  i 1)  a /lie  on  any  one  ptopeity  (bek jl  , 14  74  ). 

fOEtar  M.-ed  Sitisfactton  Cyst  ionr.a  l rs  A questionnaire  consist. ng 
or  llii  i icon  iti-'-a  JcslgncJ  to  measure  the  satisfaction  ar.l 
importance  of  Maslow’s  hierarchy  of  needs  (Lawler  4 Suttle. 

1972;  Slocum,  Chase  4 Kuhn,  1470). 

Fpsltion  Analysis  C-ira*  Innna  i rm  IfAJl  A structured  Job  analysis  in- 
strument consisting  of  ToTfoT)  elements  of  a worker  oriented 
nature.  Him  major  categories  and  an  example  of  a Jc\>  aiemanr 
within  that  category  srs  as  followc:  1.  information  input 

(discrimination  and  perceptual  activities).  2.  mediation 
processes  (decision  making  and  reasoning).  3.  work  rutput 
(manipulation/ coord Inst Ion  activities) . 4.  interpersonal 

activities  ( supervision  and  coordination).  5.  work  situation 
and  Job  context  (physical  working  conditional.  9.  miscellan- 
eous aspects  (work  schedule  and  method  of  pay) . For  most  of  tho 
lob  elements  'hers  la  an  . ppropriata  seals  such  as  *laqK>rtanco". 
sxtsnt  of  dm',  •time’,  or  a apodal  aealo  applicable  to  tho 
•pooifio  element.  Boch  ol ernes t was  thoo  ratod  aa  it  rolatod  to 
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• qivtn  position  on  a six-point  scale  form  *0*  (doe*  not  apply) 
to  *5*  (the  highest  scale  value),  or  in  ion«  msUncoi,  on  a 
<1  ichotomnus  scale.  *0*  (does  not  apply)  or  *1*  (docs  apply). 
mcC  trmck,  Jeenn^r*'.  . a Meehan,  197?;  McOrxiCk,  1974). 

Pr»p*  r * • . o for  Ind«»x  a measure  of  the  extent  of  prep- 

aid (Toll  a worker  KaT  ma«fe  for  his  retirement  years.  The  Index 
consists  of  questions  in  -which  the  worker  rates  the  importance 
of  planning  for  retirement,  indicates  whether  he  has  planned 
for  retirement  or  if  he  will  look  for  other  work  after  retire* 
ten’  (*»Iood  4 (fuiir..  194  7). 

Prod  ur » 1 »•.»  !•/  it  1 in  Attitudes  or  feelings  about  the  work  itself 

ar.d  • : <* W>rV  i rot.^ent  “lorcher  a Meyer.  1941). 

Produ  *.  i . . • Bargaining  Cooperative  negotiations  between  management 
arj'w-.Teers  t"  improve  the  productivity  situation  to  the  sat* 
lsfa  t ion  of  i«an»qc'»f\t  and  workers.  The  objective  is  to  in- 
crease • he  profit  -arqin  for  the  company  and  insure  job  security 
and  rtrniogs  for  the  worker  (Taylor.  1972). 

Ptotes*  i - • '.  .mm-vh  ure  Eight  item  questionnaire  measuring 

f : j-i r -•  < s*.  ant  an)  r.  in-;  rotes'  ant  ethic  ("lood,  1469». 

Protes  • i • t • * i - ile  r;.r»e»e«n  it«-«  «o)f  rating  scalo  (1-7 

a i r » e : l . » > , t • e . -cas.ring  agreement  with  Protestant  Ethic. 

'-ores  were  positively  related  to  authoritarianism,  internal 
cor.*.: -I,  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Scales  involving  a con- 
cre*'*  pr«t~ J*i"  approach  to  work  and  Scales  of  Sen  Guilt  and 
N-ral  *y  aut’s  a Carrett.  I9’t). 

Prof  «♦  r • -or « r*  ‘ P»fers  to  attitudes  incorporated  into 

an  i 7*.  v i iT.a  1 * • wor X -alue  system  that  have  overtones  of  the 
c u 1 1 „ r • “in  which  f.e  individual  has  be* n raised.  The 

idea.'*  of  this  ethic  are  reflected  in  such  attitudes  as  the 

belief  tr.at  hard  work  t rings  rewards  and  that  occupational 
echf/e-ent  brings  prestige  (Blood  4 Hulin,  1947). 

w j.i*e  rs  a ihric  used  to  refer  to  humanisation  of 
the  w rV  v-Ta  e,  w-r  I p ace  democracy,  work  restructuring  or 
job  redesign  (Cherns.  1979). 

Involves  four  principles  of  human  i sat  ion : (1‘,  security,  (2) 

equity.  (3)  Individuation.  (4)  democracy  (Davis,  Cherne  4 
Assoc.  1979*1. 

Quo*  a •••  Those  workers  who  limit  their  production  capacity 

s->  a a r • , * n excecl  the  production  rate  set  by  management 
(Whyte.  19S5) 

Quota  >-  • r ; • Lim » at  ion  on  output  or  production  by  wasting 

ti  • "or  q . fine » ,nq  r a'hermg  to  a bogey  standard  of 

prod-ti"  in  a piece  rate  (Boy.  1951,  1952). 

Bate  ?.%■'■[  Rate  ouster  refers  to  those  workers  who  produce  above 
the  group  standards  (Whyte,  1955). 

Mducer s Individuals  who  seek  out  and  respond  favorably  to  complex. 
Interesting  and  intense  stimulus  situations.  Thee*  individuals 
reduce  the  kinesthetic  aftereffect  task.  The  opposite  of 
reducers  are  augaenters  (Salas,  1971,  197 2). 

Bef ei wncc  Teat  Tests  or  samoles  of  more  generalized  abilities 

f eTg . , spatial  orientation  control  Drccision) . Correlations 
between  these  reference  tasks  and  scores  on  variations  of  a 
cr  1 1 Irrion  tasks  sr>«»rjfy  the  ability  requirements  as  a func- 
tion of  task  variations  (Fleishman,  1947a,  1947b,  1947c, 

Beau)  *itr  T i>.k  Attributes  (PTA)  Batlnq  of  Job*  by  judqes  on  fol- 

— r^wTng  ..i  t rTbufs:  vJTTety.  autonomy,  learning  Use,  respon- 

sibility,  required  interaction,  optional  interaction.  Judges 
rate  the  attributes  on  9 point  scales.  See  also  Associated 
Task  Attribute,  Perceived  Task  Index.  Perceived  Opportunity  to 
Contribute,  and  Hioh  Task  Index  Jobs  (Turner  a Lawrence,  1945). 

Retirement  Attitud-*  Sr.ije  Consists  of  two  objective  I.ikert-typ* 
qyestlons  and"  two  open-end  questions  measuring  a worker  s 
Satisfaction  with  coming  retiiement.  (Saleh  4 Otis,  1963). 

Bole  Differentiation  Differences  between  tasks  carried  out  by 

group  memtiers.  ...  , 

Role  Training  Steps  required  to  assure  that  employees  fully  under- 
stand  W and  why  their  individual  jo)>s  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  company  where  their  own  jobs  fit  into 
the  on*  ire  operation,  and  what  bearing  their  own  performance 
has  on  others  (Sorcher.  1969;  Sorch.-r  a Meyer,  1960  ). 

Satisfaction  (0 1 -.crepanry  rhrory)  Discrepancy  theory  asserts  that 
If  n.a  Jor"  motive  sate  natlsiled  in  the  context  of  work  and 
career,  then  satisfaction  with  occupation  should  be  a function 
of  the  variation  between  personal  needs  and  the  perceived 
potential  of  the  occupation  for  satisfying  these  needs 
(Kuhlcn,  194)). 

Scientific  Management  The  development  of  a science  for  each 

eW.  nt  of  * man's  work,  which  replaces  the  old  rule  of  thumb 
method:  the  scie.it. f ic  selection,  training  and  development  of 
workers;  coop-  . at  ion  with  workers  so  that  the  work  is  don*  in 
accordant*  with  the  principles  of  the  developed  science; 
equal  division  of  work  between  management  and  the  workmen  with 
management  taking  over  the  work  they  are  fitted  for  (Taylor, 
1911). 

Setting  Time  Amount  of  time  necessary  to  set  up  the  operations 
fe.cj . , machinery)  required  tor  production  to  begin  (Hill  4 
Thlckett , 1966). 

Skill  The  level  of  proficiency  on  a specific  task  or  limited 
group  of  tasks  (Fleishmen,  1966,  p.  141). 

Socio  Technical  System  A production  system  requires  a technology 

(machinery , plant  layout,  raw  materials,)  and  a work  relatione 
structure  that  relates  the  human  operators  both  to  the  tech- 
nology and  to  each  other.  Some  technical  system*  involve 
three  groups.  Sentient  (group  for  emotional  support),  task 
(group  to  cosiplet*  task  or  service),  and  administrative  (group 
which  regulates  relation*  between  task  and  sentient  systems) 
(Cooper  6 foster,  1*71). 

Specialization  Process  whereby  work  activities  become  fragmented, 
simplified,  end  repetitive  and  limit  the  autonomy  or  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  individual  worker*  (Taveggia  4 Headley* 
1*75) . 


Spillover  Model  This  model  asserts  that  satisfaction  with  Job 
" elements  will  he  related  (“spill  over*)  to  general  life 
satisfaction.  The  same  spillover  relationship  holds  for 
Job  dissatisfaction  and  life  dissatisfaction.  An  opposite 
model  is  the  compensatory  one  in  which  an  individual  can  re- 
ceive satisfaction  in  social  activities  (Champoux,  1975a, 
l*75b»  Iris  a Barrett.  1472). 

toll  ' > Seal,  five  item  Likert-type  scale  measuring  inter- 

persons  laTienation  or  “self  to  others  belongingness"  'Meier  4 
Bell,  1959). 

Its tus  Congruence  Describe*  a condition  in  a small  group  in  which 
alT  the  Status  attributes  of  one  member  hold  the  same  rank 


•11  the  status  attributes  of  one  member  hold  the  same  rank 
relative  to  the  same  set  of  attribute*  of  every  othei  member 
(Su smart , 1970a)  . 

ftructured  Job  Analysis  A technique  by  which  the  human  attribute 
requirement  s"of  essential  job  elements  can  be  identified. 

An  example  of  « structured  job  analysis  instrument  is  the 
Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (Marquardt  6 McCormick.  1972, 
1974«,  1974b). 

Survey  Work  Values  Likert-type  scale  which  consists  of  6 scales 

or  dimensions  of  Protestant  Work  Ethic  including  (l)  pride  in 
wo»k,  (2)  Job  involvement,  (J)  activity  preference,  (4)  attitudes 
toward  earnings,  (5)  social  status  at  job,  (6)  upward  striving 
(Wollark,  Goodalc,  Witjing,  6 Smith,  1971). 

Teak  Unit  of  work  which  occupicg  a period  of  tine  between  1%  min- 
utes and  an  hour  as  compared  to  an  operation  or  a batch 
(Dickson,  1973). 

A task  consists  of  a stimulus  complex  and  a set  of  instruc- 
tions which  specify  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
stimuli.  The  instructions  indicate  what  operations  are  to 
be  performed  by  the  subject*  with  respect  to  the  stimuli  and/ 
or  what  goal  is  to  be  achieved  (Hackman,  1969e,  1969b). 

Task  Assessment  Scales  35  scales  of  human  ability  requirements  to 
Bo  used  In  the  analyses  of  performance  on  various  tasks  and  as 
a system  for  classifying  tasks  (Theologus  a Fleishman,  1973). 

Task  Characteristic  Bating  Scales  19  rating  scales  representing 

standardized  measure*  of  physical  properties  of  a (ask  broken 
down  into  five  task  components  - goal,  response,  procedures, 
stimulus,  stimulus-response  (farina  a Wheaton,  1971). 

7*»i  Flow  1 ntcrdcpendcnce  The  degree  to  which  individuals  are 
dependent  upoJT~eicfTothcr  to  solve  a problem  which  is  mod- 
erated by  task  structure  (Weinstein  a Holzback,  1973). 

Teak  Coal  Attribute  Questionnaire  (TGAO)  a 23  item- seven  point 
Likcrt-type  scale  measuring  five  task  goal  attributes. 


(1)  participation  in  goal  setting;  (2)  feedback  on  goal  effort; 
(3)  peer  cosgietition  for  goal  attainment:  (4)  goal  difficulty; 
(5)  goal  epecificity  (Steers,  1974). 


Taak-Qua-Task  An  approach  that  focuaaa  on  tha  physical  properties 
of  the  task  as  a stimulus  which  is  presented  to  the  individual 
performing  the  task  - the  physical  nature  of  tha  taak,  tha 
objective  properties  of  e taak  (Hackman,  1*69  b) . 

Taak  Structure  Is  a function  of  component  complexity,  component 
organization,  and  component  redundancy  in  which  component 
complexity  Is  defined  in  terms  of  its  information  processing 
and  memory  atoraqe  demands.  Component  organization  is  defined 
in  terms  of  similar  demands  Imposed  by  the  tot  *.  1 task  due  to 
interrelationships  existing  between  or  amonq  task  components. 
Task  redundancy  refers  to  the  degree  of  overlap  existing 
among  the  demand*  imposed  by  the  several  Individual  task 
components  (Naylor  4 Dickinson,  1969). 

Taxon  Cluster  of  psychological!}*  homogeneous  occupations  grouped 
on  besia  of  aptitude  and  reinforcera  associated  with  job. 

(Dswis  6 Lofquist,  1975). 

Technological  Imperative  This  refers  to  the  broad  hypothesis  that 

organisational  technology  la  strongly  relabel  to  organizational 
structure  (lUckgrn,  Fugh,  6 rheysey,  176*  Hrebiniak,  1974). 

Technology  Five  levels  of  technology  based  on  substitution  of 

human  labor  and  control  by  mechanical  devices.  m Mechan- 
ized manual  production,  (2)  mechanized  pr  duction,  (3)  inte- 
grated mechanlzeJ  production,  (4)  automated  production,  (5) 
integrated  automated  production  (Cooper,  197 2). 

Another  claaelf lcation  system  is  as  follows;  (I)  operation* 
technology  - the  equipping  and  sequencing  of  activities  in  the 
workflow,  (2)  Materials  technology  - characteristics  of  the 
materials  used  In  the  workflow,  (J)  Knowledge  technology  - 
character  1 si  lea  of  the  knowledge  used  in  the  workflow 
(Hickson,  Fugh,  Pheysey,  1968). 

Technology  consists  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  Long- 

linked  - a aerially  1 nterdependent  set  of  tasks  or  operations 
analogous  to  a mass  production  assembly  line,  (2)  Mediating  - 
this  involves  opera ling  in  stamlai  dl  trd  ways  anj  sorting  inputs 
or  clients  Into  groups  for  application  of  these  standardized 
procedures  within  gtoups,  (J)  Intensive  - a customized  applica- 
tion of  a variety  of  techniques  to  an  object  where  the  selec- 
tion, combination,  and  application  of  techniques  is  determined 
through  feedback  from  the  object  (Mahoney  a Trost , 19*4). 

Technology -Production  System  (1)  Craft  technology  w-h*r«  thfra 
a high  dr.)iii"or  roiitiol  over  the  technical  environment, 
absence  of  division  of  labor,  and  a strong  identity  with 
occupetlonel  loin,  (2)  Machine  Tending  technology  whet*  there 
is  non- Involvement  with  Job,  division  of  labor  rauainq  less 
control  of  work,  and  feelings  of  an  “enforcement*  type  of 
supervision,  (3)  Assembly  Line  technology  where  there  is 
loas  of  control  over  task  environment , no  feelings  of 
relevance,  and  low  social  cohesion,  (4)  Continuous  Process 
technology  that  allows  freedom  in  keek  technique,  control 
of  work  environment  end  freedom  of  movement,  end  where  small 
workorewa  ere  responsible  for  work  gweatity  ami  mwelity 
(Blaener,  1964 i Pullen,  197#). 
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Glossary  (Cont'd.) 


Time  Drag  Overset imat ion  of  tl**  in  judging  tine  (Kerr  4 Roll,  ltd)). 

Time  f m r i r 1 The  ability  to  ut  lilts  information  obtained  by 

shift  tr.-j  b»tw<*n  two  or  »ors  information  channels  (Levins, 
Ronashko.  * Fleishman,  197J). 

Tims  1;.n  of  Olioretlow  Tie  lonjcst  period  of  time  a worker  can 
Le  "on  his  own  in  balancing  the  paco  and  quality  of  hie  work 
without  Lelr.q  review*  } by  * luporviior  (fickson,  1971). 

Tree*  i **o  k«*ps*.itivs  work  Tan  often  have  positively  motivating 
TTuiractcr  min.  The  pull  to  complete  a batch  of  work  can 
be  pl»a  hi*  . TriTti’.n  'an  In'lul'n  *%».)*•-»,  Latch,  line,  and 
process  traction  'Smith  i Lem.  1955;  Turner  4 Mlclstts,  1942). 

Triple  .•  • tni-.n  ' ir  •«  y feature  *f  overall  satis* 

fsctio'-T.  satisfaction  with'  aspects  of  a 30b  and  needs  of 
Individ ,-al  fLavis,  Tinto,  4 Dawis,  1972). 

Orban-B  ral  • '^•r »t tonal ) A general  factor  In  studying  the 
Ye  let.'  •.*»*.  »p  between  )ob  satisfaction  and  performance 
character  1 *e  1 by  th<*  following  situational  variables:  com- 

munity sire,  number  of  employees  in  the  division,  union 
repreanntat ion.  ever age  wage  rate,  and  proportion  of 
employees  who  are  rale  'rat  fell.  Barrett,  4 Parker,  1941 j 
Blood  4 Milin.  1947;  Mulln.  1944a). 

Verticil  r.-ension  defers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  job  holder 
control"*  toV” planning  and  execution  of  hla  Job  and  partici- 
pates In  the  setting  of  organi tat  xona  1 policies  (Lawler,  19(9, 
p.  410). 

Vertical  Earsr.sion  Increasing  the  autonomy  and  responsibility 
oT  t>.»  e-pToyee  for  what  ha  does  and  how  he  does  it  end  1* 
often  r»f**rrei  to  as  joh  **nnch.-*nt  'Lawlor.  197),  p.  152). 

Vertical  ' ,b  T- 1 ir  rc -ervt  Expansion  of  Jobs  to  Include  A complete 

eye!**  inrl-ling  feedback  within  established  company  parameters, 
many  other  authors  irply  an  extremely  broad  interpretation 
of  vertical  job  enlargement.  These  definitions  Include  not 
only  all  of  job  enlargement,  participative  management,  de- 
central l<a*  Ion,  democratic  IpadersMp,  management  by  objoctiwos 
and  j^b  rotation  - all  of  which  might  be  included  under  Job 
er.r  lc  tw-'er.t  'afford,  1972,  p.  42). 
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I/vnd 
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Providing  motlvstor  factors: 


Motivation  Involved 

rY,K.r.all,m*/aKP 


personal  echievei 

Responsibility  am 

recognition 

Responsibility, 

achievement,  end 

recognition 

Responsibility, 

Achievement,  end 

recognition 

leternel 

recognition 


Growth  end  lesrnln g 


Responsibility, 
growth,  and 
advancement 


1 a --  •.  mtroli  while 
retaining  accountability 
2.  Increaslrg  the  account *Ll 1 Ity 
of  Individuals  for  own  work 
1.  Giving  * person  e complete 

natural  unit  of  work  (module, 
division,  area,  and  so  on) 

4.  Granting  additional  authority 
to  an  employee  in  hie 
SCtlvltyr  Job  freedom 
1.  Making  periodic  reports 
directly  available  to  the 
worker  himself  rather  then 
to  the  eupe/vlsor 
4.  Introducing  new  and  more 

difficult  tasks  not  previously 
handled 

7.  Assigning  individuals  specific 
or  specialised  tasks,  enabling 
th*  T to  become  extw.r** 

(Herrleri,  194?,  p.  )9>. 

Work  ah  it ■!•?«»  f-irvey  Measure  of  attitudes  toward  work.  Factor 
Structure  inTlulcs  salary,  technlcel  supervision  interper- 
sonal relations,  4 ; . nerent  , work  role  dissatisfaction, 
etc.  (M.*Unovsky  4 Parry,  1945). 

Mr.rk  "t-idy  A self -report  instrument  which  is 

a met*.  of  work  •• -VIv».t  ion  an)  hss  a theoretical  basis  In 
•he  ,r».  of  H.-rabciJ.  Seven  scoring  categories  utilized. 

Las'- 1 on  a sermt  of  fa- tor  analytic  stuJics  include:  (i) 

p'.tr*.  Ill  for  personal  challenge  and  development,  (2)  respon- 
#!/»••.»  »•.  to  new  Je.-ar.ds,  ( 1 » conpet itivencss  desirability, 

'4!  '■,i«f»r'-ir  for  wo x<  pressure,  (5)  conservative  security, 

»4;  willingness  to  i*"**  reward  in  spi'e  of  uncertainty  va. 
avo.nm-e  of  oncer' einty  , (7)  surround  concern  (Borgatta, 

294*i  Borgatts.  ford,  4 Bohrnstcdt,  196B). 

Work  ■ ^ S*  ■ !y  M^rn*  ive  r!-nr'2.  * bipolar  measure  of  work 

nor  iva*  Ion  1?. •*'.•*•. ig ,*.Tnj  *tKe  motivator  aspects  and  hygienic 
aspects  of  rhe  Job.  The  work-or lentatlon  vs.  hygienic 
orientation  of  the  individual  is  determined  by  his  answers 
to  the  f orc»*d-choice  item  fornat . Eec)  forced-choice  set 
incites  three  ite-»s--two  **ork-or  tented  and  one  security- 
or  tented,  or  iwo  security  - oriented  and  one  work-or icntsd-- 
with  all  nets  balanced  for  desirability.  Thrae  scores 
are  co*,'<.sed- -one  for  the  desirable  alternatives  chosen 
(positive  choi'-e),  one  for  the  undesirable  alternatives 
cho*' n 'avotdirt  choice)  and  a total  score  that  la  the 
coehiOA* ion  cf  tha  two  scores  (Borgatta,  ford,  4 Bohrnstedt, 
197)) . 

Work  Court  1 1 In  fw-den  every  company  with  more  than  50  employees 
"Kae  # joint  industrial  voi*  council  --»du  up  of  representatives 
from  rj*e;-»*.nt  and  workers.  Councils  vary  In  functions  from 
inform**  ion  ar.-l  const  1 1 at  ion  to  uoclsion  making  in  manage- 
ment areas  'Tlchy  4 Smdstron,  1974). 

Work  f An  instrument,  Lined  on  both  theoretical  considerations 

• field  experience.  u*.rd  *0  examine  aatlafaction  with 
the  work  itself  bv  in /e* t mat  1 nq  resoonses  to  statements 
eppli'sble  to  the  following  factor  analytically  baaed  set 
of  attitudes;  (15  the  work  Itself  la  interesting,  (21  the 
;oo  Is  not  wasteful  of  time  and  effort,  (1)  I often  feel  the 
need  for  more  freedom  in  planning  the  Job,  (4)  I have  reason- 
able say  on  how  my  job  Is  dons,  (5)  the  Job  provides  opportun- 
ities, (4)  the  Job  provides  feedback,  (7)  the  job  is  too  closely 
supervised,  (•>  It  is  not  worth  putting  effort  into  the  job 
(Ford,  4 borgatts.  1970). 

Work  It  ae  1 f -Work  environment  Quest  lor.na  I re  fWI/WT)  An  Inventory  of 
lr.tr ins. c arJ  ext* InsIY  properties  Of1  the  job.  The  1 9 

«»rk  I tee  If -Work  Environment  Elements  explored  are  as  followsi 


(1)  Work  Itself  Clements  - variety,  learning 
new  skills  (recsssity  and  opportunity),  follow-through, 
independence  (method*.  and  Dace) . go*l  clarity,  intern*) 
feedback.  ;2)  Work  Environment  Elements  - interpersonal 
relations  (supervisor  and  subord 1 nates  I . externsl  feed- 
back. joii/person  fit.  )ob  security,  work  scheduling*, 
salary,  company  policy  and  administ rat  ion.  status  inside  the 
company,  status  outside  the  company,  service  to  others 
(Case  10 , 197)). 

Work  Sample  Test  Fre- employment  test  which  reflects  actual 

/actor s and  task  requirements  relevant  to  the  work  situation 
in  queation  (Farr.  O'Leary,  4 Purtlett,  197)). 

ifirk.  Shifts  (1)  Traditional  Rota  shifts  have  four  crews,  each 

work  5 ng  six  or  seven  days  on  each  ot  the  three  sh'fts  (morn- 
ings, afternoons,  and  nights)  in  turn,  with  two  or  three  rest 
days  in  between  changes.  (2)  Continental  Rota  involves  rapidly 
rotating  systems  where  only  two  or  tnree  consecutive  shifts 
of  the  same  kind  are  worked  with  a 24  hour  break  bet *een 
shift  changes  and  a break  of  two  or  three  Ua> s occurring  at 
longer  intervals  (Focock,  Scrgean,  a Taj  lor.  1972). 

lii*.  Job  Inventory  Likert-type  scales  measuring  how  much  of  the 
following  six  Job  attributes  are  present  in  a worker's  }obi 
(1)  variety,  (2)  autonomy.  ())  task  identity,  (4)  feedback, 

(5)  dealing  with  others,  (4)  friendship  opportunities. 


Other  investigators  (Stone,  4 Porter,  19751  have  aided  two 
•ore  dimensions:  (7)  prestige  of  job  co- pared  to  craft 

Joba,  (•)  prestige  of  job  compared  to  all  other  jobs.  Others 
(Lmwler,  Hackman  4 Kaufman,  1973)  breakdown  feedback  into  two- 
feedbeck  from  work  itself  and  feedback  from  management . 


Also  measures  s worker's  effective  response  to  s job  Including 
job  involvement,  internal  work  motivation,  general  satisfaction, 
hygiene  statist actin.  existence  sstisfsction,  supervisory 
setisfection,  growth  setisfection,  end  peer  satisfaction 
(Heckman  4 Lawler,  1971)  Aldag  4 Rrlef,  197 Jb). 

This  Is  sometimes  referred  to  in  literature  as  Hackman  sad 
Lawler  (1971)  Job  Core  rectors. 
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